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HISTOEY   OF  MODERN   EUROPE 


CHAPTEE  LII 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

THE  celebrated  phrase  of  Louis  XIY.,  "  I  am  the  State,"  Nature  of 
proclaimed  the  consummation  of  despotism.  He  as-  Se^vohftion. 
serted,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  people,  as  a  body  politic, 
had  been  annulled  by  the  Crown.  Before  a  century  had 
elapsed  the  maxim  was  reversed.  The  head  of  Louis's  second 
successor  fell  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  revolutionary  disciples 
of  Rousseau  established  the  principle  that  the  real  sovereign 
is  the  people  itself.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  may 
be  sought  between  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  inquiry  may  be  limited  to  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  left  by  the  former  Monarch,  and 
the  causes  which  gradually  led  the  people  to  desire  their 
overthrow  iinder  the  latter.  Even  within  these  limits  the 
extent  of  the  subject  might  demand  a  volume  rather  than  a 
chapter.  "We  can  pretend  only  to  indicate  its  principal  heads, 
leaving  the  historical  student  to  fill  up  the  outline  from  his 
own  researches  and  reflections. 

The  French  Revolution,  though  partly  induced  by  the 
existence  of  discontent  and  distress,  was  in  the  main  a 
political  revolution.  What  was  required  was  a  political 
transformation  which  should  result  in  the  abolition  of  the 
remains  of  feudalism,  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State. 

One   of  the   most   striking   defects  in  the   French  social 
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The  nobles.  System  under  the  old  regime  was  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  nobility.  The  vast  power  of  the  old  nobles  in  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Monarchy  caused  the  Crown  to  regard 
them  as  rivals,  and  to  court  against  them  the  aid  of  the 
people.  This  traditional  policy  even  survived  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  Eevolution,  Louis  XVI. 
continued  to  regard  the  aristocracy  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemies.^  Louis  XI.  and  his  successors  had  begun  to  under- 
mine their  power,  which  was  terribly  shaken  by  the  wars  of 
the  League,  and  finally  overthrown  by  Eichelieu.  One  of  the 
most  successful  measures  adopted  by  Louis  XTV.  was,  to  en- 
tice the  nobles  to  reside  in  Paris  by  the  attractions  of  that 
capital,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  influence  in  their  own 
provinces.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
abandonment  of  their  estates  for  a  town  life  had  become 
almost  general  among  the  nobles ;  few  remained  in  the  pro- 
vinces who  had  the  means  of  living  with  becoming  splendour 
in  the  capital.  The  dissipation  and  extravagance  in  which 
they  thus  became  involved  leading  to  their  gradual  im- 
poverishment, they  were  compelled  to  sell  their  lands  bit  by 
bit ;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  it  was  computed  that 
five-eighths  of  all  the  land  in  France  was  in  the  hands  of 
roturiers,^  and  for  the  most  part  of  very  small  proprietors. 
Arthur  Young,  who  travelled  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Eevolution,  had  often  seen  a  property  of  ten  rods  with 
only  a  single  fruit  tree  upon  it. 

As  the  policy  of  Eichelieu  depressed  the  nobles,  so  it  tended 
to  enrich  and  elevate  the  Tiers  Stat,  or  commons.  The  in- 
habitants of  towns,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes, 
made  rapid  progress.     The  high  roads  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 


The  middls 
class. 


^  Burke's  observation  to  this  effect  is  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Tocqueville,  Hist,  de  VAncien  Regime,  p.  218. 

^  According  to  Arthur  Young,  only  one-third  of  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  small  proprietors ;  while  Leonce  de  Lavergne  (quoted  by 
Taine,  Ancieii  Regime,  p.  18)  says  that  two-fifths  were  held  by  the 
Tiers  etat  and  peasantry,  the  rest,  excei)t  common  lands,  by  the 
nobles,  clergy,  and  Crown.  The  effects  of  the  Revolution  seem  to 
have  been  to  leave  the  peasantry  much  where  they  were,  but  vastly 
to  increase  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Tiers  etat,  at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  the  higher  classes  (See  Von  Sybel,  Gesch.  der  Revolutions- 
zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  28  sq.  Eng.  Trans.).  This  result  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  many  voluntary  and  compulsory  sales  during  the 
Revolution,  and  especially  of  the  Church  lands. 
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viously  infested  by  brigands,  became  safe  channels  for  the 
operations  of  trade  and  industry.  Abundance  everywhere 
prevailed ;  the  fields  were  covered  with  rich  crops,  the  towns 
were  animated  with  commerce  and  embelhshed  by  the  arts. 
The  impulse  once  given  went  on  increasing.  Hence  the  Tiers 
etat  which  attended  the  States-General  of  1789  bore  but  little 
resemblance  to  their  predecessors  a  century  or  two  before. 
Wealth  had  given  them  weight  and  importance ;  education 
had  sharpened  their  intelligence,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
political  and  social  abuses  which  prevailed,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  that  influence  and  con- 
sideration in  the  State  to  which  their  altered  condition  justly 
entitled  them. 

RicheKeu's  policy  was  ultimately  followed  by  effects  which  Richelieu's 
he  had  neither  foreseen  nor  intended.  It  contributed,  in  P^^^^y- 
short,  to  make  the  Revolution  possible.  Hence  the  different 
views  which  have  been  taken  by  French  political  writers  of 
Eichelieu's  character.  The  advocates  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  regarding  a  substantial  aristocracy  as  the  only 
sure  support  of  a  solid  liberty,  utterly  condemn  the  policy 
of  Richelieu.  Montesquieu,  in  his  Fensees,  calls  him  one  of 
the  worst  citizens  that  France  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  same 
view  is  adopted  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Considerations 
sur  la  Revolution  Franqaise.  Ultra-democratic  writers,  on  the 
contrary,  look  upon  the  great  Cardinal  Minister  as  a  deliverer 
from  aristocratic  tyranny,  in  fact,  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
nation.  In  their  view,  a  royal  despotism  is  more  endurable, 
and  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  than  the 
despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  because  it  is  less  extensively  felt, 
and  because  it  is  more  amenable  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  such  protective  institutions,  however  imper- 
fect, as  France  possessed,  for  instance,  in  her  Parliaments. 

But  whilst  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  wealth  and  the  Feudal 
poHtical  influence  of  the  French  nobility  were  almost  anni-  P^'i^^^es^s- 
hilated,  a  titular  aristocracy  still  remained,  possessing  many 
of  the  peculiar  and  invidious  privileges  of  the  feudal  times. 
Although  the  nobles  were  no  longer  obliged  to  make  war  at 
their  own  expense,^  although  they  were  now  enregimented 
and   received   the   King's  pay,    yet  they  still  enjoyed  that 

^  The  han  and  arrUre  hem,  a  vast  and  undisciplined  mob  which  the 
nobles  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish,  was  called  out  for  the  last 
time  in  1674.     Michelet,  Bevol.  Francaise,  Introd.  p.  ci. 
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immunity  from  direct  taxation  which  had  been  accorded  to 
them  for  their  military  services.  The  profession  of  arms, 
however,  was  still  considered  as  a  monopoly  of  the  nobility. 
No  man,  except  of  noble  birth,  could  become  a  military 
officer.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  a  lieutenant  in 
a  marching  regiment  had  to  prove  a  nobility  of  at  least  four 
generations.  The  nobles  also  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
greater  civil  offices.  These  exclusive  privileges  tended  to 
make  the  noblesse  a  sort  of  caste.  A  noble  who  engaged  in 
trade  or  commerce  forfeited  his  rights  and  privileges.^  As  it 
is  computed  that  there  were  in  France,  in  1789,  40,000  noble 
families,  comprising  some  200,000  persons,^  the  invidiousness 
of  these  privileges  must  have  been  very  extensively  felt.  Of 
the  whole  nobility,  however,  there  were  not  200  families  really 
belonging  to  those  ancient  races  which  prided  themselves, 
though  mostly  without  foundation,  on  their  Erankish  origin, 
and  on  holding  their  estates  and  dignities  by  right  of  con- 
quest. Their  titles  had  been  mostly  purchased.  The  practice 
of  selling  patents  of  nobility  had  been  adopted  by  the  French 
kings  at  a  verj  early  period,  though  it  was  not  carried  to  any 
great  extent  till  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  resorted  to 
partly  as  a  means  of  depressing  the  order,  partly  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money.  Charles  IX.  issued  a  vast  number 
of  these  patents,  and  his  successor,  Henry  III.,  is  said  to 
have  created  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  nobles.  Roturiers 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  buy  these  patents,  which  were 
even  issued  with  the  name  in  blank.  Louis  XIV.  granted 
500  letters  of  nobility  in  a  single  year. 

The  feuda]  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  or  by  those 
who  had  stepped  into  their  places,  were  very  grievously  felt 
in  the  rural  districts.  Even  where  the  land  was  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  a  seigneur,  the  feudal  rights  attached  to  it, 
or  what  was  called  la  servitude  de  la  terre,  still  remained  in 
force,  though  held  perhaps,  by  neighbouring  proprietors, 
almost  as  poor  as  the  peasant  who  was  subject  to  them.^     In 

^  Glass-making  alone  seems  to  have  been  excepted.  Granier  de 
Cassagnac,  t.  i.  p.  141.  A  noble  degraded  by  commerce  might,  how- 
ever, reinstate  himself  by  purchasing  lettres  de  rehahilitation. 

^  Ibid.  p.  146.  Some  writers,  however,  estimate  them  considerably 
lower.  Taine  {Atic.  Regime,  App.  note  1)  computes  them  at  26,000 
or  28,000  families,  and  130,000  or  140,000  individuals. 

^  Tocqueville,  Anc.  Regime^  liv.  it.  ch.  i. 
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some  instances  these  rights  had  been  acquired  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  peasant  was  compelled  to  labour  gratuitously,  often 
at  a  distance  from  his  home,  in  making  roads,  building 
barracks,  and  other  works  of  a  like  description,  experiencing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling  treatment. 
Besides  this  compulsory  task-work,  called  the  corvee,  the 
peasant  saw  his  fields  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  ravages 
of  game ;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  heavy  market-tolls,  to  make 
use  of  a  certain  ferry,  to  have  his  corn  ground  at  a  particular 
mill,  his  bread  baked  at  a  particular  oven.  Not  the  least 
among  these  feudal  grievances  were  the  justices  seigneiiriales , 
or  private  courts  of  justice  attached  to  certain  titles  and  pos- 
sessions. The  proprietors  of  these  courts,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  have  been  more  than  2,400,  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Parliaments  against  the  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice  proposed  by  the  Eoyal  Edict  of  May  8th,  1788  ;  in  the 
preamble  of  which  it  is  stated  that  trifling  civil  causes  had 
often  to  undergo  six  hearings. 

Noble  proprietors  were  commonly  absentees,  and  left  their 
estates  to  be  managed  by  agents,  whose  only  object  it  was  to 
extort  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  peasantry.  The 
smaller  landowners  had  not  the  means  of  properly  cultivating 
their  land,  nor  of  laying  anything  by,  so  that  a  bad  year 
brought  actual  famine  and  deaths  by  thousands.  The  misery 
of  the  agricultural  districts  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
and  during  the  following  one,  has  been  fully  described  by 
Vauban,  St.  Simon,  and  other  writers.  La  Bruyere,  writing 
about  1689,  describes  the  rural  population  as  resembling  wild 
animals  in  their  appearance  and  way  of  life.  Massillon, 
Bishop  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  teUs  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  1740, 
that  the  misery  of  the  rural  population  was  frightful,  and 
D'Argenson  declares  that  more  Frenchmen  died  in  1739  and 
1740  than  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  ^  We  hear  of  their 
being  forced  to  resort  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the  bark 
of  trees  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Between  1700 
and  1715  the  population  of  France  is  said  to  have  decreased 
by  more  than  two  millions,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  made  no  advance.*  Among  the 
peasants  the  desire  for  land  was  strons^,  and  at  the  time  of 

^  Memoires,  iii.  92. 

-  Taine,  Ayic.  Regime,  liv.  v.  ch.  i,,  where  many  more  details  will 
be  found.     Cf.  Von  Sybel,  p.  25  sq. 
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the  Revolution  about  a  fifth  part  of  France  was  in  the  hands 
of  peasant  proprietors. 

The  nobles  had  little  interest  in  the  land  except  the  title 
and  the  feudal  privileges,  and  as  Madame  de  Stael,  an  acute 
observer  of  her  own  times,  remarks,  the  different  classes  in 
France  entertained  a  mutual  antipathy  for  one  another.^  In 
no  other  country  were  the  gentry  so  estranged  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation.^ 

The  hourgeoisie,  like  the  peasantry,  were  oppressed  by 
peculiar  burdens  originating  in  the  middle  ages.  The  trade 
of  France  was  monopolized  by  guilds  and  corporations,  which 
fettered  independent  industry  by  a  system  of  maitrises  and 
jurandes  (masterships  and  wardenships),  and  thus  even  the 
hourgeoisie  had  its  aristocracy.  A  stranger,  or  non-freeman, 
could  not  become  an  apprentice  even  to  the  meanest  trade, 
without  paying  a  considerable  premium.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  a  young  man  became  a  compagnon  and 
was  entitled  to  wages ;  but  a  long  interval  must  still  elapse 
before  he  could  set  up  for  himself  as  a  maitre  jure,  or  master 
in  his  trade ;  and  this  again  entailed  heavy  expenses.  Even 
a  Paris  flower-girl  had  to  pay  200  livres  to  become  a  maitresse. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  a  maitre  could  avoid  these 
expenses  by  being  apprenticed  to  his  father.  Hence  trades 
came  to  be  perpetuated  in  certain  families,  and  an  exclusive 
system  was  formed  which  gave  occasion  to  perpetual  dis- 
putes. The  very  beggars  had  their  privileges,  and  it  was 
only  those  belonging  to  a  certain  order,  called  troniers,  who 
were  entitled  to  ask  alms  at  the  door  of  a  church. 

Among  other  relics  of  the  feudal  times,  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  France  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  clergy  were  a  landed  aristocracy,  and 
like  the  nobles,  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation ;  or  rather, 
they  claimed  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  by  what  were 
called  dons  gratuits,  or  voluntary  offerings.  The  collection  of 
tithes  brought  them  into  direct  collision  with  that  numerous 
body  of  small  landed  proprietors  which,  as  we  have  abeady 
said,  had  now  sprung  up  in  France ;  and  thus  the  notice  of 
an  inquiring  age  was  all  the  more  strongly  attracted  to  the 
flagrant  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Church.     The  higher 

^  Consid6ratioti^,  etc.  partie  ill.  ch.  xv. 

^  The  manners  of  the  period  are  amusingly  described  in  the  second 
book  of  Taine's  Anc.  Regime. 
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ecclesiastical  dignities  were  mostly  filled  by  the  younger  sons 
of  noble  families,  and  were  no  longer  tbe  rewards  of  virtue 
and  piety,  while  the  lower  clergy  who  really  performed  the 
duties  of  the  Church  had  in  many  cases  scarcely  wherewithal 
to  support  a  decent  existence. 

The  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown  shared  the  hatred  felt  The  Crown. 
by  the  people  for  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  both  lay 
and  clerical.  The  French  G-overnment  was,  indeed,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  a  perfect  despotism.  The  King  was  the 
only  legislative  and  supreme  executive  power.  As  he  claimed 
to  be  the  sole  proprietor  and  absolute  lord  of  all  France,  he 
could  dispose  of  the  property  of  his  subjects  by  imposts  and 
confiscations,  and  of  their  persons  by  lettres  de  cachet.  Thus 
in  France  the  social  structure  had  no  secure  foundation. 
Had  the  States- General  been  regularly  convened,  the  long- 
standing abuses  which  we  have  described  would  probably 
have  been  gradually  abolished,  instead  of  remaining  to  be 
swept  away  by  a  revolution.  The  only  constitutional  principle 
which  could  be  perceived  was,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes, 
that  the  Crown  was  hereditary.  Public  opinion,  and  the 
passive  and  unavailing  resistance  of  the  Parliaments,  were 
the  sole  checks  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative. 
A  dangerous  result  of  the  all-disposing  power  of  the  Crown 
was  that  the  people  looked  up  to  it  for  everything,  even  for 
aid  in  their  private  affairs,  and  attributed  to  it  the  most  in- 
evitable calamities.  If  agriculture  was  in  a  bad  state,  it  was 
ascribed  to  want  of  succour  from  the  Government ;  in  times 
of  scarcity,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  different  districts  looked  to  their  Intendant  for  food.^ 

Besides  the  invidious  and  oppressive  privileges  of  the  state  of  the 
nobles,  the  monopolies  of  guilds  and  corporations,  the  abuses  ^^■<^^^"^®^- 
in  the  hierarchy,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  French  provinces  was  another 
source  of  discontent.^  Although  Richelieu  had  consolidated 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  throughout  France,  he  had  not 
amalgamated  its  various  provinces  ;  which  differed  so  widely 
in  their  systems  of  law,  religion,  and  finance,  that  they  could 
hardly  be  said  to  form  one  kingdom.     There  were  Gascons, 

^  Tocqueville,  Anc.  Regime,  p.  106  sq. 

^  For  the  condition  of  the  Provinces,  see  W.  Walker  Stephens,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Turgot ;  Champion,  La  France  de  1789  d'ajn^ds  les 
Cahiers. 
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Normans,  Bretons,  Proven9als,  etc.,  but  a  Frencli  nation 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  There  was  France  of  the 
Langue  d'oc,  subject  to  the  Eonian  law,  and  France  of  the 
Langue  d'oil,  obeying  the  common  law ;  France  of  the  Co7i- 
cordat,  and  France  of  the  Pays  d^ obedience  more  immediately 
subject  to  the  Papal  power;  France  of  the  Pays  d' election 
and  France  of  the  Pays  d'etats.  These  anomalies  chiefly 
arose  from  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Monarchy  had 
been  developed.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century  the  patrimony 
of  the  French  Crown  continued  to  be  only  the  province  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  with  Paris  for  its  capital,  together  with  the 
Orleanais  and  a  few  adjacent  districts.  The  King's  authority 
over  the  rest  of  France  was  rather  that  of  a  feudal  suzerain 
than  of  a  Sovereign.  By  marriage,  bequest,  confiscation, 
conquest  and  other  means,  related  in  the  preceding  pages, 
these  slender  possessions  had  been  augmented  before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  between  thirty  and  forty  provinces ; 
embracing,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin, 
which  still  belonged  to  the  Pope,  the  whole  of  modern  France. 
Of  these  provinces,  acquired  at  such  different  times  and 
in  such  various  ways,  many  had  continued  to  retain  their 
peculiar  laws  and  privileges.  On  a  general  view,  the  most 
important  distinction  between  them  was  that  of  Pays  d'elec- 
tion  and  Pays  d'etats.  The  Pays  d' election  were  so  called 
because  originally  the  ten-itorial  taxes  were  assessed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  called  eliis  (persons  chosen  or  elected), 
whose  fiscal  jurisdiction  was  entitled  an  Election.  In  early 
times  these  magistrates  had  really  been  chosen  by  the  com- 
munities, a  practice  which  ceased  under  Charles  YIL,  though 
the  name  was  still  retained.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Pays 
d'election  were  the  provinces  most  anciently  united  to  the 
Crown.  The  Pays  d'etats  derived  their  name  from  the  states, 
or  administrative  assemblies,  which  they  had  possessed  before 
their  union  with  the  French  Realm,  and  were  allowed  subse- 
quently to  retain.  The  provinces  comprised  under  this  name 
were  Rousillon,  Brittany,  Provence,  Lauguedoc,  Burgundy 
Franche-Comte,  Dauphine,  Alsace,  the  Trois  Eveches  (Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun),  Flanders,  Hainault,  Lorraine,  and  Cor- 
sica. In  these  provinces  the  administration  was  vested, 
nominally,  at  least — for  the  authority  of  the  Crown  often 
overrode  their  ancient  constitutions — in  the  States.  The 
right  of  sitting  in  these  assemblies,  was  attached,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  clergy,  to  certain  preferments,  with  regard  to  the 
nobles,  to  certain  families,  and  with  regard  to  the  Tiers  etat, 
or  burgesses,  to  certain  ojffices.  Some  of  these  provinces,  by 
virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  the  Crown,  claimed  an 
immunity  from  various  taxes.  In  such  cases  the  Crown 
fixed  the  contribution  of  each  province,  and  the  privilege  of 
the  States  consisted  principally  in  determining  the  method 
in  which  it  should  be  assessed.  The  King  was  said  to  de- 
mand a  tax  of  the  Pays  d'etats,  and  to  imi^ose  it  on  the  Fays 
d*  election. 

This  state  of  things  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience  inequality 
and  many  evils.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  ^  ^^^  ^°^' 
enormous  difference  which  prevailed,  perhaps  in  contiguous 
provinces,  in  the  duties  on  the  same  article,  and  consequently 
in  its  price.  In  some  provinces,  for  instance,  as  Bretagne 
and  the  Artois,  there  was  no  gabelle  or  salt  tax,  while  in 
others  it  was  oppressive.  In  the  free  provinces  salt  was 
worth  only  from  two  to  eight  livres  the  quintal,  while  in 
those  subject  to  the  grande  gahelle  it  sold  for  sixty-two  livres. 
The  Crown  alone  enjoyed  the  right  to  sell  salt,  and  in  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  gabelle  its  consumption  was  obliga- 
tory ;  every  person  above  seven  years  of  age  was  compelled  to 
purchase  seven  pounds  annually  at  the  G-renier  du  Roi}  A 
cask  of  wine  passing  from  the  Orleanais  into  Normandy  in- 
creased at  least  twentyfold  in  price,  while  goods  from  China 
could  be  imported  at  only  five  times  their  original  cost.  The 
taxes  were  chiefly  assessed  on  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
life,  such  as  bread,  salt,  meat,  and  wine ;  so  that  the  burden 
was  thrown  chiefly  on  the  poor.  Salt  alone  contributed  fifty- 
four  million  livi'es  to  the  revenue.  The  great  difference  in 
the  duties  on  the  same  articles  in  different  provinces  made 
the  same  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  smuggling  between 
them  as  if  they  had  been  foreign  countries,  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men  was  employed  to  guard  1,200  leagues  of  internal 
barriers.  It  was  estimated  that  smuggling  and  the  illicit 
manufacture  of  salt  occasioned  annually  4,000  domiciliary 
visits,  3,400  imprisonments,  and  500  convictions,  some  of 
which  were  capital.  In  years  of  scarcity  these  barriers  pro- 
duced the  greatest  inconvenience  and  distress  by  preventing 

^  Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  t.  ii.  p.  12  sq.  For  the 
financial  history,  see  Stourm,  Les  finances  de  VAncien  Begime  et  de  la 
Revolutioji. 
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the  ready  transit  of  grain  from  one  district  to  another.  The 
independent  fiscal  system  of  the  provinces  also  rendered 
possible  to  persons  in  authority  that  peculation  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  instance  in  which  Louis  XV. 
himself  was  implicated  in  1771,  and  which  was  consigned  to 
infamy  under  the  name  of  the  Facte  de  famine.  One  province 
was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  another ;  the  total  amount 
of  direct  taxation  was  known  only  by  the  King's  council. 
The  fermiers  generaux  or  traitants,  to  whom  the  taxes  were 
farmed,  treated  France  like  a  conquered  country.  The  galleys, 
the  prisons,  the  gallows  were  at  their  service.  No  man  could 
tell  the  amount  of  their  gains.  But  out  of  them  they  had  to 
make  large  presents  to  courtiers  and  mistresses.  Even  the 
King  himself,  when  they  closed  their  accounts,  condescended 
to  receive  from  them  large  sums  of  gold  in  velvet  purses. 
And  not  unfrequently  the  arm  of  the  law  or  the  strong 
hand  of  power  compelled  them  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

These  very  anomalies,  however,  created  a  necessity  for  a 
strong  central  government.  It  was  by  this  method  that 
Richelieu  obviated  the  inconveniences  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remove.  Under  his  Ministry,  all  France  was 
divided,  for  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes,  into  thirty- 
two  districts  called  generalites,  each  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  an  Intendant,  who  was  commonly  selected  from  the 
maitres  des  requites  attached  to  the  Royal  Council.  His 
functions  were  to  superintend  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ence  of  high  roads,  bridges,  etc. ;  to  control  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  to  take  care  that  taxes  were 
equitably  assessed,  and  justice  impartially  administered ;  to 
direct  the  police,  with  other  duties  of  the  like  kind.  The 
Intendants  in  central  France  were  dependent  on  the  Con- 
troller of  Finance,  those  in  the  frontier  provinces  on  the 
Secretary  at  War.  Thus  the  whole  Kingdom  was  subjected 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers ;  and  the 
despotism  of  the  Crown  was  brought  home  to  the  very  doors 
of  the  people.  Law  bade  d'Argenson  observe  that  France 
was  entirely  governed  by  some  thirty  Intendants^  the  clerks 
of  the  provinces,  on  whom  depended  their  happiness  or 
misery,  their  sterility  or  abundance.^     Thus  also  a  system  of 

Taine,  Anc.  Regime,  p.  320. 
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centralization  was  established  which  materially  contributed 
to  render  Paris  the  centre  of  France. 

All  the  miseries  and  abuses  we  have  described  had  been 
endured  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
a  school  of  writers  sprang  up  which  began  to  attack  them 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view.^ 

One  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  this  Tiie 
kind  of  reformers  was  the  Marquis  d'Argenson,  Minister  for  fvSenson 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1744,  and  previously  Intendant  of  Hainault. 
His  treatise  entitled  Considerations  sur  le  Gouvernement  de 
France,  published  in  1740,  and  consequently  several  years 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Encyclopedie,  contains  many 
liberal  principles.  He  was  for  doing  away  with  the  invidious 
fiscal  privileges  of  the  nobles,  abolishing  Protestant  dis- 
abilities, and  making  all  alike  admissible  to  public  office. 
But  his  scheme  presents  no  bold  and  striking  outline.  The 
main  feature  of  it  was  to  divide  France  by  degrees  into  new  de- 
partments and  arrondissemens,  which  were  all  to  be  endowed 
with  an  administration  resembling  that  of  the  Fays  d'etats. 
Thus  there  was  to  be  a  municipal  council  in  each  parish  ;  an 
assembly  in  each  district  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent parishes,  and  the  States  of  the  province  or  department, 
formed  of  deputies  from  the  districts.  But  these  bodies 
were  to  be  intrusted  only  with  the  administration  of  their 
local  concerns.  They  were  to  have  no  voice  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  nor  could  anything  be  submitted  to 
them  that  had  not  first  been  sanctioned  by  the  King.  In  a 
word,  he  would  have  created  a  multitude  of  little  provincial 
democracies  under  a  central  despotism. 

With  the  administrative  reformers  arose  the  Fhysiocrats  Piiysio- 
and  the  Economists.  Fhysiocracy,  or  the  government  of  ^^^^^' 
nature,  derived  its  name  from  the  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
sect,  that  the  soil  alone  was  the  source  of  all  wealth,  its 
cultivators  the  only  productive  class,  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  designated  as  classe  sterile.  Quesnay,  physician  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  the  founder  of  this  sect.  They 
denounced  such  institutions  as  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
theories ;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  diminish  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Crown;  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  it 
essential  to  their  purposes,  and  better  adapted  to  them  than 

^  Voltaire,  Diet.  Philosophique,  article  Ble. 
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English  liberty.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
that  some  of  them  felt  an  extraordinary  admiration  for  China ; 
where  an  absolute,  yet  unprejudiced  Sovereign  cultivated  the 
earth  once  a  year  with  his  own  hands,  in  honour  of  the  useful 
arts  ;  where  all  places  were  obtained  by  literary  competition  ; 
where  philosophy  took  the  place  of  religion,  and  learning  was 
a  title  to  aristocracy.^  Some  of  the  physiocrats  held  a  sort 
of  socialist  doctrine,  as  Morelly,  who,  in  his  Code  de  la 
Nature,  published  in  1764,  advocated  the  community  of 
goods.  This  school  made  a  great  parade  of  analysis  and 
philosophical  method,  though  their  main  theory  was  not  a 
very  wise  one.  The  earth,  as  the  sole  source  of  all  wealth, 
was  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  taxation ;  and  hence  their 
grand  aim  was  to  augment  the  net  product  of  the  land,  in 
other  words,  the  income  of  the  landed  proprietor ;  and  bread 
was  to  be  made  dear  in  order  that  agriculture  might  flourish  ! 
It  was  to  ridicule  this  school  that  Voltaire  wrote  his  Homme 
mix  40  ecws. 

Side  by  side  with  this  school  grew  up  another,  that  of 
the  Economists,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  commerce. 
Opposed  on  other  points  to  the  views  of  the  Physiocrats,  they 
held  one  doctrine  in  common  with  them — the  removal  of  all 
restrictions.  The  mottoes  common  to  both  schools  were 
laissez  faire,  laissez  passer.  The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  father 
of  the  orator,  belonged  to  the  Economists,  and  was  among 
the  first  advocates  of  free  trade,  especially  in  corn.  In  a 
passage  of  his  Ami  des  Hommes,^  he  asks :  "In  order  to 
maintain  abundance  in  a  Kingdom,  what  should  be  done  ? — 
Nothing."  Thus  he  opened  the  road,  though  often  errone- 
ously and  inadequately,  which  was  afterwards  improved  and 
completed  by  Adam  Smith.  Turgot,  whose  constant  aim  was 
the  good  of  the  people,  was  the  most  eminent  member  of 
this  school.  The  views  of  Turgot  embraced  the  abolition  of 
corvees  and  jurandes,  the  suppression  of  provincial  barriers 
and  custom-houses,  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in  corn, 
and  the  compelling  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  contribute  to 
the  taxes.  It  was  Turgot  who  first  asserted,  in  his  article 
Fondation  in  the  Encyclopedie,  that  church  lands  were 
national  property. 

^  Tocqueville,  Anc.  Regime,  p.  249. 
^  Tom.  iii.  Commerce  etrafiger,  p.  40. 
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It  was  not,  however,  such  gradual  and  incomplete  reforms,  The  new 
even  if  these  could  have  been  carried  without  some  convulsion,  pi^i^osophy. 
that  could  satisfy  the  present  temper  of  the  French  nation. 
Instead  of  lopping  off  a  few  abuses  of  the  ancient  regime,  a 
spirit  was  abroad  which  was  to  overthrow  both  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  and  to  shake  society  to  its  foundations.  This  spirit 
had  been  engendered  by  the  literature  and  pseudo-philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  material  progress  of  the 
middle-classes,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  advance  in 
their  manners  and  education,  had  produced  an  apt  and  ready 
audience  for  its  doctrines.  Into  the  effects  of  this  new 
philosophy  we  must  now  inquire. 

The  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV., 
had  been  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  anti-reformation,  and 
rested  on  classical  antiquity,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  absolute  Monarchy.  It  had  been  encouraged  by  Riche- 
lieu and  his  successors  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  as 
well  as  the  national  glory ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  had  a 
vast  effect  in  promoting  French  influence  abroad.  Richelieu, 
however,  seems  to  have  felt  some  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences it  might  one  day  produce  at  home.  In  a  remark- 
able passage  of  his  Testament  Politiqiie,  he  almost  foretells 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  betrays  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  unconscious  that  its 
floodgates,  when  once  opened,  cannot  again  be  closed.^  Al- 
ready before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  symptoms 
had  begun  to  appear  of  a  change  in  the  literary  taste  of  the 
nation.  The  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought 
their  inspiration  not  in  classical,  but  in  modem  literature, 
especially  the  English.  After  this  school,  they  began  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  questions  of  politics  and  religion ;  to 
discuss  the  elementary  principles  of  society ;  and  to  investi- 
gate the  grounds  of  religious  belief.  Thus  the  age  of  Bossuet 
and  Pascal  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  Encyclopaedists. 

Infidelity  had,  indeed,  taken  root  in   France  before   the  infidelity, 
close  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  under  the  auspices  of  the  profli- 

^  *•  Si  les  lettres  etoient  profan^es  a  toutes  sortes  d'esprlts,  on 
verrait  plus  de  gens  capables  de  former  des  doutes  que  de  les  resoudre, 
et  beaucoup  seraient  plus  propres  a  s'opposer  aux  verites  qu'k  les 
d^fendre."    Ch.  ii.  §  10. 
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gate  Due  de  Yendome  and  his  brother ;  and  it  was  in  this 
school  that  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  the  Regent 
Orleans,  imbibed  his  principles  of  atheism  and  immorality. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  disgust  at  the  bigotry,  super- 
stition, and  hypocrisy  which  marked  the  later  years  of  Louis 
XIV.,  contributed  to  produce  this  reaction.  Infidelity,  how- 
ever, would  not  probably  have  spread  itself  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  writers  who  subsequently 
sprung  np.  Fontenelle  was  their  precursor,  whose  long  life, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  rendered  him  the  connecting  link 
between  the  literature  of  the  two  periods.  Not  that  Fonten- 
elle can  be  exactly  styled  an  infidel  author.  He  was,  as 
Villemain  remarks,  but  the  discreet  echo  of  the  bolder  thinkers, 
such  as  Bayle  and  others,  who  wrote  in  Holland.  Yet  his 
writings  are  marked  by  a  certain  want  of  orthodoxy,  a  dis- 
position to  question  received  opinions,  and  to  treat  grave 
subjects  in  that  tone  of  badinage  which  became  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  especially  is  the  style  of  his 
Histoire  des  Oracles,  whilst  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  betray  a 
genius  kindred  with  that  of  Lucian. 
Montes-  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Club  of  the  Entre-sol,  which  he 

founded  during  his  banishment  in  France,  tended  greatly  to 
promote  the  liberalism  and  infidehty  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  give  them  a  literary  and  philosophical  turn. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  Club  of  the 
Entre-sol,  was  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  works,  says 
Yillemain,  present  the  programme  of  a  social  revolution  so 
bold  and  complete  as  to  astonish  even  J.  J.  Rousseau.  But 
Montesquieu  must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  writer 
whose  works  had  any  direct  influence  upon  the  French  Revo- 
lution. After  travelling  over  great  part  of  Europe  Montes- 
quieu took  up  his  abode  in  England,  in  1729,  Here  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  our  Constitution,  for  which  he 
imbibed  a  great  admii*ation,  as  appears  from  his  panegyric  on 
it  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  published  about 
twenty  years  afterwards.  At  first,  however,  this,  his  greatest 
work,  was  not  understood  by  his  countrymen.  They  were 
hardly  yet  ripe  for  serious  political  studies,  and  Montesquieu's 
first  work,  the  Lettres  Perso.nes,  seems  to  have  given  them  a 
wrong  idea  of  his  genius.  In  the  disguise  of  Eastern  mas- 
querade Montesquieu  in  that   work   aimed   some  blows   at 


quieu. 
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French  customs  and  institutions ;  and  hence,  while  uttering 
in  the  Esprit  des  Lois  his  earnest  convictions,  he  was  still  re- 
garded by  many  of  his  countrymen  only  as  a  concealed  satirist. 
His  book  was  much  better  received  in  England,  and  it  was 
only  by  Frenchmen  of  the  next  generation  that  it  began  to  be 
duly  understood  and  appreciated. 

Montesquieu  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  school 
of  reformers,  including  Necker,  Lally  Tollendal,  Mounier,  and 
others,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  wished 
to  establish  in  France  a  Constitution  on  the  English  model. 
There  was  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  France  of  1789 
and  England  at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  want  of  an 
aristocracy  influential  through  its  dignities  and  wealth,  yet 
without  particular  privileges,  except  that  of  an  hereditary 
peerage,  and  identified  in  its  private  interests  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  would  alone  have  rendered  English  in- 
stitutions impossible  in  France.  The  democratic  inclina- 
tions of  the  French,  their  military  habits,  their  large  stand- 
ing army,  all  tended  the  same  way.  The  principles  of 
Montesquieu  obtained  however,  at  length,  a  sort  of  triumph 
in  the  Charter  of  1814 ;  which  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  scheme  of  a  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  submitted  by  Lally  Tollendal  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Voltaire,  the  son  of  a  notary  of  the  name  of  Arouet,  also  Voltaire, 
acquired  much  of  his  philosophy  in  England,  and  had  a  far 
greater  influence  than  Montesquieu  on  the  French  Revolution. 
Not,  however,  from  any  love  of  constitutional  liberty.  Vol- 
taire throughout  his  life  posed  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  royalist, 
and  mixed  in  the  highest  circles  of  Paris.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  talent  for  satire  produced  effects  calculated  to 
remind  him  unpleasantly  of  his  plebeian  origin.  He  offended 
a  young  nobleman,  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  caused  him 
to  be  horse- whipped,  and  in  reply  to  a  demand  for  satisfaction, 
obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  which  consigned  him  to  the  Bas- 
tille, whence  he  was  released  only  to  be  banished  into 
England.  Here  was  enough  to  have  cured  most  men  of  a 
love  of  aristocracy  and  despotism.  Not  so  with  Voltaire.  On 
his  return  we  find  him  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  nay,  of  Madame  du  Barri;  courting  Louis 
XV.  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  degrading  his  fine  genius 
by  representing  that  profligate  Monarch  under  the  character 

V.  c 
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of  Trajan  in  a  little  piece  entitled  Le  Temple  de  Gloire,^  which 
he  wrote  for  the  theatre  of  Versailles ;  and  when  repulsed 
with  the  most  marked  disdain  by  Louis,  still  retaining  all  the 
devotion  of  loyalty.  He  showed  the  same  complacency 
towards  foreign  potentates.  Failing  to  attract  the  notice  of 
his  own  Court,  he  became  the  guest  and  literary  satellite  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia ;  and  though  ultimately  treated  with 
the  grossest  indignity  by  that  Monarch,  condescended  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victory  at  Rossbach.  He  approved  of 
Catharine  II. 's  arbitrary  designs  against  the  national  exist- 
ence of  Poland  and  Turkey.^ 

How,  then,  did  Voltaire  contribute  to  the  Revolution? 
Principally  by  his  attacks  on  the  established  religion.  Be- 
tween the  Church,  almost  invariably  the  upholder  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  a  tyranny  which  founds  itself  on 
Divine  right,  the  connection  is  so  close  that  one  cannot  be 
shaken  without  endangering  the  other.  The  sceptical  nature 
of  Voltaire's  writings  had,  moreover,  a  natural  tendency  to 
sap  belief  in  all  fixed  principles  whatsoever.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  the  absorption  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  are  among  the  most 
marked  and  striking  features  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
they  must  be  ascribed  in  the  main  to  the  teaching  of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire's  scepticism,  if  not  imbibed,  was  at  least  con- 
firmed, by  his  residence  in  England.  His  study  of  the 
English  deistical  writers,  as  Shaftesbury,  Toland,  and  others, 
and  his  friendship  and  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
gave  it  a  body  and  a  method.  From  the  study  of  Locke's 
metaphysical  works  he  imbibed  the  theory  of  Sensation ;  a 
doctrine  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  France  by  Con- 
dillac  in  his  Traite  des  Sensations,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  materialism  of  the  French  Encyclopaedists.  Voltaire's 
residence  in  England,  during  which  he  obtained  a  very  con- 
siderable mastery  of  our  language,  imbued  him  with  much 
admiration  for  our  literature  and  customs.  Hence  he  con- 
tributed to  spread  in  France  what  has  been  called  the  Anglo- 
mania; which,  by  promoting  travelling  in  England,  the 
studying  of  the  English  language,  the  reading  of  English 
newspapers,  and   even   the  affecting  of  English  tastes  and 

^  See  Marmontel,  Memoires. 

^  See  his  letters  of  January  1st  and  November  2nd,  1772 ;  Villemain, 
(Euvres,  t.  ix.  p.  356. 
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manners,  undoubtedly  became  a  strong  predisposing  cause  of 
the  Revolution.^ 

It  was  natural  that  on  his  return  to  France  Voltaire  should 
be  struck  with  the  different  state  of  things  that  he  found 
there.  Having  studied  in  England  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
he  drew  up  his  Systeme  du  Monde  to  explain  it  to  his  countiy- 
men ;  but  the  chancellor  d'Aguesseau  refused  his  visa  to  the 
publication.  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  Voltaire's  Lettres 
Philosophiques  sur  les  Anglais,  which  he  published  soon  after 
his  return  to  France,  and  which  contained  much  praise  of  our 
customs  and  institutions.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  deprived  the 
publisher  of  his  maitrise.  Voltaire  afterwards  recast  them  in 
his  Didionnaire  PhilosopMque. 

Such  treatment  was  not  likely  to  increase  Voltaire's  respect  The  French 
for  the  Church.  And,  indeed,  there  was  much  in  its  practice  ^^"^^^• 
that  might  serve  to  explain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  justify, 
the  hostility  of  an  observant  philosopher.  The  higher  clergy 
were  often  open  profligates  and  atheists ;  while  that  portion, 
including  the  Jansenists,  which  pretended  to  devotion,  ex- 
hibited little  more  than  a  superstition  united  with  a  per- 
secuting spirit.  In  February,  1762,  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  Eochette,  a  Protestant  pastor, 
was  hanged  for  having  exercised  his  ministry  in  Languedoc. 
Soon  after,  Calas,  another  Protestant  of  Toulouse,  was  broken 
on  the  wheel  on  the  false  accusation  of  having  killed  his  son 
in  order  to  prevent  his  turning  Catholic.  Voltaire  protected 
Calas' s  widow  and  children ;  and  by  bold  and  persevering 
efforts  vindicated  the  memory  of  Calas,  by  procuring  a  re- 
versal of  his  sentence.  At  a  later  period  he  interfered,  but 
with  less  success,  for  another  victim  of  clerical  fury.  In  1766 
two  young  officers,  La  Barre  and  D'Etallonde,  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  for  mutilating  a  crucifix  erected  on 
a  bridge  at  Abbeville.  D'Etallonde  escaped  by  flight;  La 
Barre  was  convicted  on  very  vague  testimony,  and  sentenced 
by  the  Jansenist  Court  of  Abbeville  to  have  his  hand  and 
tongue  amputated,  and  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  Parhament  of 
Paris,  on  appeal,  confirmed  the  sentence  in  spite  of  all 
Voltaire's  efforts ;  according,  however,  to  the  criminal  the 
favour  of  being  beheaded  instead  of  being  burnt. ^ 

^  Marmontel,  Memoires,  t.  iv.  p.  37  sq. 

'^  See  Martin,  Hist,  de  Fra?ice,  t.  x\i.  p.  140  sq. 
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Voltaire's  wit,  vivacity,  and  admirable  style  made  him  the 
most  popular  of  authors.  No  writer,  perhaps,  has  exercised 
a  greater  and  more  general  influence  on  his  age.  It  was  not 
in  France  alone  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of 
Reason,  and  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  Many  of  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  were 
among  his  admirers  and  correspondents.  He  even  exchanged 
compliments  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  about  his  tragedy  of 
Mahomet;  and  Cardinal  Quirini  amused  himself  with  trans- 
lating the  Henriade  into  Latin  verse.  It  was  through  Voltaire's 
iuspiration  that  D'Aranda  in  Spain,  Pombal  in  Portugal, 
were  led  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  Pombal  caused  the  works  of 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  to  be  translated  into  the  Portuguese 
languag:e.  Thus  through  the  medium  of  England,  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  degenerating  into  scepticism,  reoperated 
through  the  genius  of  Voltaire  upon  the  most  bigoted  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  philosophical  school  known  as  the  Encyclopaedists,  who 
outran  their  master  Voltaire,  were  the  contemporaries  of  his 
later  years.  Holbach,  a  rich  G-erman  baron,  was  their 
Maecenas.  Holbach  had  himself  some  literary  pretensions, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  the  most 
complete  code  of  atheism  that  had  yet  appeared.  Holbach  gave 
the  philosophers  two  dinners  a  week  for  a  period  of  forty 
years ;  whence  the  Abbe  Galliani  called  him  the  Maitre  d' Hotel 
de  la  Philosophie.  His  table  was  frequented  by  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  Grimm,  Raynal,  and  other  beaux 
esprits  of  the  day.  Most  of  these  were  contributors  to  the 
famous  Encyclopedie,  whence  the  school  derived  their  name. 
This  storehouse  of  knowledge,  projected  by  Diderot  in  1750, 
was  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  and  was  intended  also  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  the  propagation  of  liberal  opinions.  Diderot's 
chief  assistant  was  D'Alembert,  a  man  of  great  mathematical 
attainments. 

Among  the  guests  at  Holbach's  table  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  did  not,  however, 
long  remain  a  member  of  that  brilliant  society. 

The  consciousness  of  brilliant  intellect  led  Rousseau  to 
regard  with  disgust  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists. Should  the  only  being  which  could  observe  and 
understand  the  phenomena  of  nature,  study  other  beings  and 
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their  relations,  be  sensible  of  order,  beauty,  virtue,  and  from 
contemplating  the  works  of  tbe  creation  could  rise  to  the 
Creator,  love  what  was  good  and  act  accordingly,  be  nothing 
but  a  brute !  ^  The  man  who  could  feel  and  reason  thus  had 
in  him  the  seeds  at  least  of  nobleness  and  virtue,  though 
partly  from  his  peculiar  temperament,  partly  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  they  produced  only  abortive  fruits. 
Endowed  with  an  exquisite  sensibility,  bordering  on  insanity, 
Jean  Jacques  had  some  real,  and  many  imaginary,  grievances 
to  allege  against  society.  From  childhood  his  life  had  been  an 
almost  constant  struggle  with  adversity ;  and  when  a  little 
prosperity  at  length  dawned  upon  him  he  found  himself,  from 
innate  shyness  and  early  habits,  incapable  of  playing  a  be- 
coming part  in  society,  and  thus  his  irritable  pride  sustained 
a  thousand  wounds.  So  constituted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Rousseau's 
he  should  have  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  whole  Jociety! 
social  system.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  man  in  his  un- 
sophisticated state  and  to  an  ideal  primitive  society,  which 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination.  Of  this  imaginary 
world,  and  of  the  actual  world  with  which  it  was  contrasted, 
he  wrote  with  an  eloquence  and  purity  of  style  never  excelled 
in  French  prose.  He  appealed  to  the  feeling  rather  than,  like 
Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  to  the  reason,  and  in  times 
of  ferment  sentiment  touches  the  heart,  which  argument 
leaves  unmoved.  When  he  reasoned,  indeed,  as  he  generally 
started  from  false  premisses,  he  fell  into  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  though  the  flaws  were  concealed  by  a  show  of 
rigorous  logical  deduction  highly  captivating  to  his  French 
readers. 

The  Social  Contract,  Rousseau's  most  practical  work,  and  Sovereignty 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  political  philosopher  must  rest,  was,  ^opfe. 
perhaps,  partly  founded  on  hints  derived  from  the  Republican 
Constitution  of  his  native  city.  It  contains  much  that  might 
be  practicable  under  certain  conditions  of  society,  and  was  so 
regarded  not  only  by  the  French  democrats,  but  also  by  the 
Corsicans  and  the  Poles,  who  made  Rousseau  their  legislator, 
and  asked  for  a  constitution  at  his  hands.  The  assumption 
of  an  original  contract  as  the  basis  of  civil  society  had  been 
made  by  less  eccentric  philosophers  than  Rousseau;  it  had 
been  solemnly  asserted  by  the  practical  English  statesmen  of 

^  See  the  Confession  defoi  d'un  mcaire  Savoyard. 
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1688.  Although  a  fiction,  it  afforded  at  least  convenient 
grounds  for  inquiring  into  first  principles.  Even  the  chief 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Social  Contract,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Dutch  in  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had  been  maintained  by 
Locke  in  his  Treatise  on  Government ;  nor  in  so  far  that  the 
last  appeal  in  all  questions  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  a 
nation  should  be  to  the  people  itself,  will  any  enlightened 
mind  be  disposed  to  contest  the  doctrine.  But  the  difference 
between  Locke  and  Rousseau  is  this,  that  while  both  thought 
that  the  sovereign  power  resides  inalienably  in  the  people, 
Locke  allows  that  it  may  be  delegated  ;  while  Rousseau  holds 
that  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  people,  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  himself.^  Even  this  might  not  be  impracticable  in 
a  small  State,  and  was,  indeed,  actually  done  at  Athens ;  but 
Rousseau  is  forced  to  admit  its  unsuitableness  for  a  large 
one ; "  and  hence  his  theory  sinks  at  once  from  the  rank  of 
absolute  to  that  of  only  relative  truth.  As  a  legitimate 
deduction  from  these  views,  Rousseau  condemned  repre- 
sentative government  altogether.  He  recognized  not  such 
bodies  as  Parliaments  and  National  Assemblies ;  for  as  the 
people  cannot  delegate  the  sovereignty,  so  neither  can  they 
delegate  the  legislative  j^ower,  the  highest  function  of  the 
sovereign.  Hence  Rousseau  was  no  admirer  of  the  English 
Constitution.  He  even  ridicules  the  English  for  thinking 
themselves  free ;  a  condition  which,  according  to  him,  they 
enjoy  only  during  the  short  period  employed  in  electing 
members  of  Parliament.^ 

No  writer  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  Revolution. 
Before  it  broke  out,  Marat  was  accustomed  to  read  and  com- 

^  "Je  dis  done,  que  la  souverainte,  n'etant  que  I'exercise  de  la 
volonte  generale,  ne  peut  jamais  s'ahener,  et  que  le  souverain,  qui  est 
un  6tre  coUectif,  ne  peut  §tre  represente  que  par  lui-meme." — Contr. 
Soc.  liv.  ii.  chap.  i. 

^  Ibid.  Hv.  iii.  chap.  xv.  Rousseau,  however,  had  a  plan  for  ob\iating 
this  difficulty,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  Count  d'Antraigues,  after- 
wards a  deputy  in  the  Constituent  Assemblj^  who,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  destroyed  the  MS.  as  dangerous  to  royal  authority.  See  (Eiivres 
de  Rousseau,  t.  v.  p.  269  (ed.  1823). 

^  Contra.t  Soc.  liv.  iii.  chap.  xv.  Subsequently,  however,  he  some- 
what modified  these  views.  Thus,  in  the  Considerations  sur  le  Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  Pologne,  chap.  vii. ,  he  admits  representative  government. 
Cf.  Lettres  de  la  Montagnc.  But  he  thought  that  the  English  system 
required  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
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ment  on  the  Contrat  Social  in  the  streets  amid  the  applause  Rousseau's 
of  an  enthusiastic  audience.  Professors  of  j  urisprudence  put  IJjf^he  *^® 
it  into  the  hands  of  their  pupils  as  a  manual.^  The  majority  Revolution, 
of  the  first  National  Assembly  were  Rousseau's  disciples,  as 
appears  from  their  voting  him  a  statue,  as  the  author  of  the 
Contrat  Social,  the  elementary  book  of  public  liberty  and  the 
science  of  government ;  and  from  their  giving  a  pension  of 
1,200  francs  to  his  widow.  They  seemed  to  have  borrowed 
from  Rousseau  the  idea  of  giving  the  King  the  title  of  "  King 
of  the  French,"  instead  of  "  King  of  France."  ^  But  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  his  influence. 
In  the  third  Article  his  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  is  laid  down  in  its  full  extent.  As  the  Revolution 
pursued  its  headlong  course,  Rousseau's  authority  grew  all 
the  stronger.  The  first  Declaration  of  Rights  only  pro- 
claimed that  men  are  equal  in  rights ;  the  second  (June  24th, 
1793)  asserted  that  they  are  equal  hy  nature.  Thus  the 
natural  was  sophistically  confounded  with  the  social  state, 
the  savage  with  the  civilized  man ;  and  the  people,  instead  of 
being  instructed  in  their  duties,  were  taught  to  believe  them- 
selves entitled  to  rights  utterly  incompatible  with  their  social 
condition. 

As  Voltaire  was  the  laughing  philosopher,  the  Democritus 
of  the  Revolution,  so  Rousseau  was  its  Heraclitus.  Uniting 
an  ardent  imagination  with  extraordinary  dialectic  subtlety, 
he  was  enabled  to  support  his  extravagant  hypotheses  with  a 
display  of  reasoning  which  to  some  minds  made  them  appear 
truths.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  filled  with  regret  could 
he  have  foreseen  their  consequences,  for  he  had  the  greatest 
aversion  to  violence. 

A  morbid  sensibility,  like  that  of  Rousseau,  is,  however,  so  Rousseau's 
far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  anTgood^ 
that  their  union  forms  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  striking  "®ss. 
features  of  the  French  Revolution.     Michelet  has  remarked 
that  many  of  the  terrorists  *'were  men  of  an  exalted  and 
morbid  sensibility ;  "  ^  and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  artists 
and  women  were  particularly  subject  to  it.     The  perpetrators 
of  the  September  massacres  were  occasionally  seized  with  a 

^  Taine,  A7ic.  Regime,  p.  415. 

^  See  Contrat  Soc.  liv.  i.  chap.  ix. 

^  Hist,  de  la  Eevol.  Frang.  liv.  it.  chap.  ii. 
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fit  of  frantic  joy  wlien  one  of  their  intended  victims  was 
acquitted,  and,  by  "  a  strange  reaction  of  sensibility,"  would 
shed  tears  and  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  those  whom 
a  moment  before  they  were  about  to  slay.  The  same  sort  of 
*'  sensibility"  appears  to  have  characterized  Danton.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  novels  and  other  publications  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Revolution  are  full  of  the  word  sensi- 
bility. Fabre  d'Eglantine  even  talked  about  "  the  sensibility 
of  Marat." 

In  the  absence  of  all  public  debate,  literature  was,  under 
the  old  regime,  the  only  channel  of  political  discussion.  The 
growing  audacity  of  its  tone  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  A  Royal  Declaration  of  1757,  in  the  very 
zenith  of  Yoltaire's  ascendant,  condemns  to  death  those  who 
should  write  or  print  or  disseminate  anything  hostile  to 
religion  or  the  established  Government.^  The  censorship  of 
the  Press,  however,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  was 
on  the  whole  exercised  with  tolerable  leniency,  though  often 
capriciously.  Thus  Rousseau's  prize  essay  was  left  unnoticed, 
while  his  harmless  Emile  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
executioner.  In  like  manner  the  Sorbonne  refused  their 
imprimattir  to  Mamiontel's  innocuous  Belisaire,  and  extracted 
from  it  thirty-two  propositions,  which  they  published  with 
their  anathema  as  heretical,  under  the  title  of  Indiculus ;  to 
which  Turgot  subjoined  the  epithet  ridiculus.  One  of  the 
propositions  denounced  was :  "It  is  not  by  the  light  of  the 
flaming  pile  that  souls  are  to  be  enlightened;"  whence 
Turgot  drew  the  legitimate  conclusion  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Sorbonne,  souls  were  to  be  so  enlightened !  Such  were 
the  clerical  censors  of  those  days. 

A  recent  French  writer  somewhat  paradoxically  maintains 
that  the  restrictions  on  literature  were  really  effective,  and 
and  that  the  philosophers  had  thus  little  or  no  influence  in 
producing  the  Revolution.  In  corrobation  of  this  view  he 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Moniteur, 
that  their  works  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the 
educated  and  rich.^  But  what  more  could  be  required  ?  It 
is  notorious  that  the  Revolution  was  begun  by  the  higher 
classes.     Thus  Marmontel  tells  us  that  among  the  nobles,  a 


'  TocqueviUe,  Atic.  Regime,  p.  100. 

2  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Causes  de  la  Bevol.  Fr.  t.  i.  p.  51  sq. 
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considerable  number  of  enthusiasts  (tetea  exaltees),  some  from 
a  spirit  of  liberty,  others  from  calculating  and  ambitious 
views,  were  inclined  towards  the  popular  party.^  Madame 
de  Stael  says  that  not  only  all  the  men,  but  also  all  the 
women,  who  had  any  influence  upon  opinion  among  the 
higher  classes,  were  warm  in  favour  of  the  national  cause ; 
that  fashion,  all  powerful  in  France,  ran  in  this  direction  ; 
and  that  this  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  the  whole 
century.^ 

The  privileged  classes  adopted  the  same  language  as  the 
Tiers  etat,  and  were  disciples  of  the  same  philosophers.  As 
early  as  1762,  women  of  fashion  had  taken  from  Rousseau 
the  ominous  name  of  citoyenne,  as  a  pet  appellation,^  In  like 
manner,  among  the  clergy,  the  most  pronounced  scepticism 
was  found  in  the  hierarchy.  We  need  hardly  advert  to  the 
rapidity  with  which,  in  a  country  like  France,  opinion  spreads 
from  class  to  class.  This  circumstance  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  Voltaire,*  who  had  remarked  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  new  principles.  A  traveller  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  France  being  asked  on  his  return  at  the  opening  of 
Louis  XVI. 's  reign  what  change  he  observed  in  the  nation  ? 
replied :  "None,  except  that  what  used  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
drawing-rooms  is  now  repeated  in  the  streets."  ° 

The  persecution  which  authors  experienced  from  the  Cen-  Prophecies 
sorship  was  more  vexatious  than  terrible,  and  calculated  t/on.^^^°^" 
rather  to  excite  than  to  det^r.  Hume  even  expressed  to 
Diderot  his  opinion  that  French  intolerance  was  more  favour- 
able to  intellectual  progress  than  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the 
Press  enjoyed  in  England.^  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  France  had  led 
acute  observers  to  predict  a  revolution  even  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a 
letter  dated  April  13th,  1752,  adverting  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Louis  XV.   and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  observes  : 

^  Mhnoires,  t.  iv.  p.  104. 

^  Considerations  sur  la  Revol.  Fr.  (Euvres,  t.  xii.  p.  179. 

^  Taine,  Anc.  Regime,  liv.  iv.  ch.  ii.  s.  v.     See  the  whole  section. 

*  "  La  lumi^re  sest  tellement  repandue  de  proche  enproche,  qu'on 
eclatera  a  la  premiere  occasion,"  etc. — Lettre  a  M.  Chauvelin,  Avr. 
22,  1764. 

'  De  Barante,  Lit.  Francaise  au  Igeine  Siicle,  312. 

^  Tocqueville,  A?ic.  Regime,  p.  233. 
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"  This  I  see,  that  before  the  end  of  this  century,  the  trade  of 
both  king  and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  good  a  one  as  it  has 
been."; 
Degrada-  While  sucli  was  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  the  Mon- 

Monarchy.  archv  had  been  gradually  sinking  into  unpopularity  and 
contempt.  The  French  people,  till  towards  the  close  of 
Louis  XIV.' s  reign,  had  loved  their  kings  with  an  affection 
bordering  on  idolatry.  They  looked  up  to  them  as  their 
protectors  against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  the  promoters  of 
national  glory,  both  in  arms  and  letters.  But  this  popularity 
began  to  wane  with  Louis  XTV.'s  good  fortune,  and  the 
approach  of  that  misery  which  his  ambition  had  occasioned. 
The  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  calculated  to  bring 
all  government  into  contempt.  Yet  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
seemed  to  revive  a  little  in  the  first  part  of  Louis  XV.'s 
reign,  till  his  vices  entirely  extinguished  it.  The  masses 
ordered  by  private  individuals  for  the  King's  safety  form  a 
kind  of  barometer  of  his  popularity.  During  his  illness  at 
Metz  in  1744,  they  amounted  to  6,000;  after  Damiens' 
attempt  on  his  life  in  1757  to  600 ;  at  his  last  illness  in  1774 
to  3.^  Frequent  scarcities  constantly  recalled  the  Facte  de 
Fomiine,  till  at  length  it  resounded  as  the  death-knell  of  the 
French  Monarchy,  when  on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
populace  led  the  Royal  Family  captive  to  Paris,  with  shouts 
that  they  were  bringing  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little 
apprentice !  Thus  Louis  XYI.  inherited  a  Crown  sullied  by 
the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  and  became  the  innocent  victim 
of  faults  that  were  not  his  own.  The  feebleness  of  his  char- 
acter, nay,  even  his  very  virtues,  assisted  the  Revolution. 
Had  he  possessed  more  energy  and  decision,  had  he  felt  less 
reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  averted  the  excesses  which  marked  his  own  end 
and  that  of  the  Monarchy.  "  It  is  frightful  to  think,"  says 
Mounier,  "  that  with  a  less  benevolent  soul,  another  Prince 
might  perhaps  have  found  means  to  maintain  his  power."  ^ 

^  See  to  the  same  effect  another  letter  of  December  25th,  1753.  The 
French  Revolution  was  also  foretold  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Neiv  Essay  on 
the  Hutnan  Understanding,  B.  iv.  ch.  xvi. ;  by  Voltaire,  in  the  letter 
to  M.  Chauvelin,  already  quoted  ;  and  by  Rousseau  in  his  Emile^  t.  ii. 
p.  99  (ed.  Geneva,  1780). 

^  Taine,  p.  413. 

^  Eecherches  sur  les  Catcses,  etc. 
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The  aid  which,  against  his  better  judgment,  Louis  XVI.  Effect 
was  induced  to  lend  to  the  American  rebellion,  must  be  American 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  his  fall ;  not  only  by  aggravat-  revolt, 
ing  the  financial  distress,  but  also,  and  more  materially,  from 
the  support  which  the  doctrines  of  the  revolutionary  philo- 
sophers derived  from  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Republic.  While,  as  De  Tocqueville  remarks,^  the  American 
rebellion  was  only  a  new  and  astonishing  fact  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  to  the  French  people  it  rendered  more  possible  things 
which  they  had  meditated  on  already.  The  Americans  seemed 
only  to  be  executing  what  the  French  writers  had  conceived,  and 
to  be  giving  to  their  dreams  all  the  substance  of  reality.  The 
aid  which  the  French  G-ovemment  lent  to  rebels  appeared  a 
sanction  of  revolt.  Lafayette  and  other  Frenchmen,  who  had 
taken  a  personal  share  in  the  American  struggle,  were  among 
the  foremost  to  promote  the  Ee volution  in  France,  and  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence excited  among  the  French,  was  perhaps  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  a  rival  nation.  During  the  first  tumults  in  Paris,  the  name 
of  Washington  was  the  principal  watchword  in  the  different 
sections. 

Louis  XYI.  himself,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  States-  The  deficit. 
G-eneral  in  1789,  attributed  the  financial  pressure  to  the 
American  war.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  1,194  million 
livres,  or  about  48  millions  sterling;  and  so  bad  was  the 
state  of  credit  in  France,  that  this  money  was  borrowed  at 
an  average  of  about  10  per  cent.  We  cannot,  however,  regard 
the  disordered  state  of  the  finances  as  much  more  than  the 
occasion  of  the  Eevolution,  by  necessitating  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General.  It  was  none  of  the  essential  causes 
of  the  outbreak.  Preceding  monarchs  had  triumphed  over 
greater  financial  embarrassments  ;  and  had  everything  else  in 
the  State  been  sound,  even  a  national  bankruptcy  might  have 
been  surmounted.  In  fact,  though  the  deficit  set  the  Eevolu- 
tion in  motion,  it  occupied  but  little  attention  after  the  move- 
ment was  once  begun.  The  importance  of  the  deficit  as  a 
revolutionary  motive,  arose  not  so  much  from  its  amount,  as 
from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  wide-spread  discontent 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  forbade  the  imposition 

'^  Anc.  Regime,  p.  223. 
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of  any  new  taxes,  while  the  higher  orders  were  not  inclined  to 
relinquish  their  fiscal  privileges. 

The  centralization  of  all  France  in  Paris  contributed  much 
to  the  origin  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  destruction  of  Reveillon's  paper  manufactory  by 
the  populace,  during  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  States, 
though  too  much  stress  has  perhaps  been  laid  upon  it  as  a 
political  movement,  showed  at  least  what  extensive  elements 
of  discontent  and  danger  were  lurking  in  Paris.  No  sooner 
was  the  National  Assembly  opened  than  the  Parisian  electors, 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  and  illegal  com- 
mittee, began  to  dictate  to  it.  The  deputies  were  bullied  and 
insulted  by  the  mob  that  filled  the  tribunes ;  who,  as  Arthur 
Young  tells  us,  interrupted  the  debates  by  clapping  their 
hands,  and  other  noisy  expressions  of  approbation.  When 
the  party  of  the  Gironde  at  length  began  to  feel  the  intoler- 
able tyranny  of  the  mob  which  they  had  themselves  used  to 
promote  their  ends,  they  sought  to  protect  themselves,  and 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  moving  for  a  guard  to  be 
composed  of  provincials. 

Such  was  the  self- constituted  sovereign  people  of  the  Re- 
volution. How  unlike  the  sovereign  dreamt  of  by  the 
Genevese  philosopher !  Nay,  how  unlike  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  nation,  who  were  desirous  only  of  a  moderate 
social  reform.  "  The  labourer  in  the  fields,"  says  Marmontel/ 
"  the  artizan  in  the  towns,  the  honest  burgess  engrossed  by 
his  trade,  demanded  only  to  be  relieved,  and  had  they  been 
left  alone,  would  have  sent  to  the  Assembly  deputies  as 
peaceable  as  themselves.  But  in  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  there  exists  a  class  of  men,  who,  though  distinguished 
by  their  education,  belong  by  birth  to  the  people,  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and,  when  their  rights  are  in 
question,  take  up  their  interests,  lend  them  their  intelhgence, 
and  infect  them  with  their  passions.  It  was  among  this  class 
that  an  innovating,  bold,  and  contentious  spirit  had  long  been 
forming  itself,  and  was  every  day  acquiring  more  strength 
and  influence." 

But,  while  the  ascendency  of  the  Parisian  rabble  effected 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  it  was  also  the  principal 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Republic.     The  throne  was  no 


Afemoires,  t.  iv.  p.  37  sq. 
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sooner  overturned  than  its  overth rowers,  instead  of  consolidat- 
ing the  new  State,  began  among  themselves  a  deadly  struggle 
for  power,  a  struggle  which  ended  in  the  supremacy  for  the 
military  power. 

The  character  of  the  national  representatives  was  another  want  of 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  want  of  all  experience, 
public  life  in  France,  they  had  no  political  experience.  Their 
knowledge  of  politics  rested  entirely  on  theory  and  specula- 
tion ;  and  thus,  as  De  Tocqueville  observes,^  they  carried  their 
literary  habits  into  their  proceedings.  Hence  a  love  of  general 
theories,  complete  systems  of  legislation,  exact  but  imprac- 
ticable symmetry  in  the  laws ;  a  contempt  for  existing  facts, 
and  a  taste  for  what  was  original,  ingenious,  and  new ;  a 
desire  to  reconstruct  the  State  after  a  uniform  plan,  instead 
of  trying  to  amend  the  parts  of  it.  To  this  political  ignor- 
ance, or  worse  still,  illusory  knowledge,  must  be  ascribed 
some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  Revolution.  Vague  and 
undefined  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  produced  the  worst 
and  most  ridiculous  excesses.  As  it  was  impossible  to  estab- 
lish an  equality  by  raising  up  the  lower  orders,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  down  the  higher  ones,  and  thus  to  reduce 
everything  to  a  uniform  low  level. 

Resemblances  between  the  French  and  English  Revolutions  French  and 
have  been  ingeniously  pointed  out,  which  at  first  sight  seem  RefoS 
striking  enough.  In  both  countries  an  unpopular  queen  ;  the  tious. 
Long  Parliament  in  England,  and  the  seK-constituted  National 
Assembly  in  France ;  the  flight  of  Louis  to  Varennes,  and  of 
Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  trial  and  execution  of  both 
those  monarch  s ;  the  government  by  the  Parliament,  and  the 
government  by  the  Convention ;  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte, 
who  expel  these  assemblies  and  rule  by  the  sword ;  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  heirs  of  these  usurpers,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  Kings.  These  resemblances,  however,  lie 
only  on  the  surface.  A  deeper  examination  will  discover  that 
no  two  events  of  the  same  kind  can  be  more  opposite  in  their 
essential  character  than  the  French  and  English  Revolutions. 
While  the  object  of  the  one  was  to  destroy,  that  of  the  other 
was  to  restore.  In  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  English  Parlia- 
ment protested  against  certain  of  the  King's  acts  which  were 
the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  French  Monarch  ;  such 

^  Anc.  Eegime,  p.  224  sq. 
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as  the  levying  of  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  imprisoning  his 
subjects  and  confiscating  their  property  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out legal  trial,  billeting  soldiers  and  mariners  upon  house- 
holders, etc.  Against  these  abuses  they  appeal  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  they  have  inherited  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  realm. ^  In  France  very  different  develop- 
ments took  place.  After  a  long  and  splendid  career  in  arts 
and  arms,  the  most  polished  nation  in  Europe  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  position  of  Man  just  emerged  from  his 
primeval  forests,  and  like  the  original  societies  imagined  by 
Rousseau  and  other  speculative  politicians,  to  settle  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  its  civil  state.  Everything  that  had 
gone  before  was  swept  away,  and  a  constitution  was  built  up 
on  paper  from  first  principles  as  deduced  from  the  supposed 
natural  rights  of  Man.  Another  striking  difference  is,  that 
while  in  England  the  quarrel  was  in  great  part  founded  on 
religious  disputes,  in  France  rehgion  was  discarded  altogether. 

As  the  whole  method  and  character  of  the  two  revolutions 
was  diametrically  opposed,  so  also  was  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Eangs.  Charles  I.  had  violated  the  Constitution  by  a  series 
of  high-handed  acts ;  Louis  XYI.,  though  bound  by  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  assembled  the  Etats  generaux,  which  had  not 
been  summoned  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  during  the  abey- 
ance of  the  English  Parliament,  the  Star  Chamber  had 
proceeded  in  the  most  absolute  and  illegal  manner,  while  the 
French  King,  instead  of  increasing,  considerably  mitigated 
the  arbitrary  powers,  such  as  lettres  de  cachet,  etc.,  which 
were  at  his  disposal ;  Charles  took  up  arms  against  his  sub- 
jects ;  Louis  could  not  be  persuaded  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
people,  even  in  the  most  urgent  cases  of  self-defence. 

In  judging  the  French  Revolution  from  its  effects,  which, 
however,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  progress,  we  must  on  the 
whole  pronounce  it  to  have  been  beneficial.  It  delivered 
France  from  an  arbitrary  and  unbounded  royal  prerogative, 
from  an  intolerant  Church  and  a  tyrannical  feudal  nobility ; 
it  established  the  peasantry  on  a  stable  basis  ;  and  it  welded 
the  previously  ill-cemented  provinces  into  one  compact  and 
powerful  body ;  in  short,  into  the  present  French  nation.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  excesses  of  the  French  democrats 

'  The  characters  of  the  French  and  English  Revolutions  are  very 
justly  discriminated  in  Massey's  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  iv.  ch. 
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were  not  imitated  in  those  countries  where  their  principles 
had  produced  a  revolution,  Neither  massacres,  nor  incen- 
diarism, nor  sacrilege,  nor  proscriptions  took  place  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  It  may,  too,  be  observed  as  a  singular  fact  that  in 
foreign  countries  their  principles  found  readier  acceptance 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society  than  among  the  lower 
and  more  uneducated.  In  Germany  the  peasants  of  Suabia 
and  the  Palatinate  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  French 
Revolution,  while  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  ultimately  took  advantage  of 
it  to  forward  their  own  selfish  interests.  It  was  to  the 
peasants  of  Northern  Italy  that  the  allies  were  consider- 
ably indebted  for  their  rapid  triumphs  in  1799;  it  was  the 
lazzaroni  and  peasants  of  Naples  who  defended  the  capital 
against  the  French,  re-established  the  King,  and  drove  the 
French  from  Rome.  The  same  class  of  people  in  Piedmont 
displayed  the  greatest  devotion  to  their  Sovereign,  and  often 
proved  a  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  Royal     'T^HE  first  acts  of  the  French  tiers  Stat,  or  Commons,  after 
session,  X     Constituting  themselves  a  National  Assembly,  were  to 

declare  the  legislative  power  indivisible,  and  to  annul  all  the 
existing  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  only  those  are  lawful 
which  have  received  the  formal  consent  of  the  nation  ;  but  to 
obviate  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  they  decreed  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  taxes  so  long  as  their  session  should 
last.  These  vigorous  proceedings  filled  the  Court  with  dis- 
may. To  avert  the  danger,  recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those 
false  steps  which  ultimately  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  King,  in  a  royal  session,  should  en- 
deavour to  restore  a  good  understanding  between  the  different 
orders,  and  reduce  their  proceedings  to  some  regularity.  It 
was  tliought  that,  as  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
Assembly  might  be  overawed  by  the  King's  presence,  and  by 
a  few  words  delivered  in  the  accustomed  tone  of  absolute 
authority.  Such  a  step  was  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  Assembly ;  for,  if  the  King's  voice  was  to 
prevail,  to  what  purpose  had  he  summoned  the  representatives 
of  the  people  ? 

Necker  must  share  the  blame  of  this  measure,  though  not 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  That  Minister  still 
hoped  to  carry  his  favourite  project  of  two  Chambers,  voting 
in  common  on  general  and  financial  matters,  but  separately 
in  things  that  more  particularly  concerned  the  respective 
orders.  His  own  scheme  was  not  a  very  liberal  one.  Every- 
thing was  to  come  from  the  King's  concession.  Necker  drew 
up  a  royal  address  in  a  tone  of  mildness  and  conciliation,  in 
which   the   vote  per  capita  was   placed  first,  and  the   less 


court  oath. 
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palatable  part  of  the  scheme  at  the  end/  The  Council,  how- 
ever, took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands,  and  altered  his  draft 
of  the  speech  so  materially,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  so  in- 
judiciously, that  Necker  considered  himself  justified  in  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  royal  session. 

The  royal  session,  originally  fixed  for  June  22nd,  was  post-   The  tennis- 
poned  till  the  following  day;  meanwhile  the  Assembly  was  " 

adjourned,  the  hall  where  they  sat  was  ordered  to  be  closed, 
and  the  deputies  who  presented  themselves  were  brutally  re- 
pulsed. But  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  Stat,  particularly  Bailly, 
assembled  the  larger  part  of  that  order  in  a  neighbouring 
tennis-court ;  where  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  perceiving  their  excited 
state,  proposed  that  they  should  at  once  leave  Versailles  for 
Paris,  and  proceed  to  make  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
It  was  to  avert  this  step  that  Mounier  proposed  the  celebrated 
oath  that  they  should  not  separate  till  they  had  established  a 
constitution.^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  tennis-court  having  been  hired 
by  some  of  the  princes  in  order  to  prevent  these  meetings,  the 
deputies  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  to  their 
great  joy,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  Court,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Archbishops  of  Bordeaux  and  Vienne,  the 
Bishops  of  Chartres  and  Rhodez,  and  145  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  besides  all  the  nobles  of  Dauphine ;  in  the  states 
of  which  province  it  was  customary  for  the  three  orders  to  sit 
together. 

When  the  Chambers  again  assembled,  on  June  23rd,  the  The  Royal 
King  undoubtedly  made  some  important  concessions,  and  j^^el^^ 
such  as,  under  other  circumstances,  might  probably  have  been 
satisfactory.  He  abolished  the  taille,  vested  solely  in  the 
States -General  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  submitted  the 
public  accounts  to  their  examination,  did  away  with  corvees 
and  several  other  vexatious  and  oppressive  grievances.  But 
these  concessions  were  made  to  spring  from  the  royal  grace 
and  favour,  and  not  from  constitutional  right,  thus  giving  no 
security  for  the  continuance.     The  clergy  were  to  have  a 

^  See  for  the  general  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  Taine,  La 
Revolution;  Morse  Stephens,  History  of  the  French  Eevoiution  ;  Mignet, 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise. 

^  Such  is  the  real  history  of  this  famous  oath,  according  to  Mallet 
du  Pan,  who  appears  to  have  had  it  from  Mounier  himself.  See  Mem. 
et  Corr.  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  t.  i.  p.  165  note. 
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special  veto  in  all  questions  of  religion.  The  equality  of 
imposts  would  be  sanctioned  only  if  the  clergy  and  nobles 
consented  to  renounce  their  pecuniary  privileges.  The  ad- 
mission of  roturiers  to  commands  in  the  army  was  expressly 
refused.  All  that  the  tiers  Stat  had  hitherto  done  was  annulled. 
Above  all,  the  King  willed  that  the  three  orders  should  re- 
main distinct,  and  deliberate  separately;  though,  if  they 
wished  to  unite,  he  would  permit  it  for  this  session  alone, 
and  that  only  for  affairs  of  a  general  nature ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  ordering  the  members  to  separate  immediately, 
and  to  meet  next  morning,  each  in  the  chamber  appropriated 
to  his  order.  This,  as  a  modern  historian  remarks,  was  again 
to  hand  over  France  to  the  privileged  classes.^  The  speech 
was  delivered  in  a  tone  of  absolute  authority,  neither  suitable 
to  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  nor  to  the  natural  temper  of 
the  King.- 

The  nobles  and  part  of  the  clergy  followed  the  King  when 
he  retired.  But  the  Commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Mirabeau, 
when  summoned  to  leave  the  hall  by  M.  de  Breze,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  refused  to  do  so,  unless  expelled  by  mili- 
tary force ;  and  they  proceeded  to  confirm  their  previous 
resolutions,  which  the  King  had  annulled,  and  to  declare 
the  persons  of  the  deputies  inviolable ;  thus  showing  their 
determination  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  which  they  had 
usurped.  In  short,  the  attempted  coup  d'etat  had  failed ; 
while  the  applause  with  which  Necker  was  everywhere  greeted 
afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  popular  feeling.  On  the  very 
same  evening  the  King  felt  himself  compelled  to  request  that 
Minister  to  retain  his  portfolio ;  thus  virtually  condemning 
his  own  speech. 
Union  of  On  the  day  after  the  royal  session  the  majority  of  the 

Jmi?27.^'^'  clergy,  composed  of  cures,  who,  from  their  constant  inter- 
course with  the  people,  were  disposed  to  take  the  popular 
side,  joined  the  Commons ;  and,  on  June  26th,  the  Bishops 
of  Orange  and  Autun,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  did  the 
same.  The  Bishop  of  Autun,  Talleyrand  Perigord,  here  gave 
the  first  proof  of  that  unerring  sagacity  which,  through  all 
the  eventful  changes  of  the  Eevolution,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  winning  side.     The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop 

^  Von  Sybel,  Revolutionszeit,  i.  67  (Eng.  transl.). 
^  The  King's  speech  will  be  found  in  Toulongeon,  Hist,  de  France 
depuis  la  Revol.  t.  i.;  Pieces  justif.  p.  77;  and  in  the  Hist.  Pari.  t.  ii. 
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of  Paris  was  the  result  of  popular  violence.  A  mob  had 
stormed  his  palace,  and,  with  threats  of  assassination,  ex- 
torted his  promise  to  join  the  Commons.  The  secession  of 
the  clergy  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  forty-seven 
of  the  nobles,  chiefly  the  friends  of  Necker,  and  including  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Court,  alarmed  by  reports  that  ex- 
tensive massacres  were  planning,  that  100,000  rebels  were 
in  full  march,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,^  now  deemed  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  popular  wish.  The  King  addressed 
letters  to  the  clergy  and  nobles,  who  remained  out,  requesting 
them  to  join  the  Commons  without  delay ;  these  were  backed 
by  others  from  d'Artois,  stating  that  the  King's  life  was  in 
danger;  and  under  these  representations  the  union  of  the 
whole  Assembly  was  effected,  June  27th,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  tiers  Hat. 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  for  the  royal  cause  was  the  dis-  state  of 
affection  of  the  soldiery.  There  had  been  great  abuses  in  the  ^^^  ^""^' 
administration  of  the  army.  While  forty- six  miUion  livres 
were  allotted  in  the  budget  to  the  officers,  only  forty-four 
million  were  distributed  among  the  men.  The  Comte  de 
St.  Germain,  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1775,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  disaffection  of  the  troops  by  reforms  and 
innovations  in  discipline,  and  especially  by  the  introduction 
of  corporal  punishment.  The  army,  corrupted  by  a  long 
peace,  had  become  almost  a  body  of  citizens,  and  had  extens- 
ively imbibed  the  prevailing  democratic  opinions.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  Gardes  Frangaises,  who, 
being  quartered  in  Paris,  mixed  freely  with  the  people.  This 
regiment,  when  called  out  to  defend  the  archbishop's  palace, 
had  refused  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  Their  colonel,  M.  de 
Chatelet,  had  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye  eleven  of  his  men, 
who  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  obey  any  order  at  variance  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  were  delivered  and 
feted  by  the  people  ;  while  the  dragoons  sent  to  disperse  the 
mob  had  fraternized  with  them.^ 

The  Court,  however,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  project  of  idea  of  a 
carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand.     Large  bodies  of  troops,   '^^"^  ^^''^"'' 
consisting  chiefly  of  German  and  Swiss  regiments,  who  could 
be  best  relied  on,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  Ferrieres,  Memoires,  t.  i.  p.  65  sq.  (Coll.  Berville  et  Barri^re). 
^  Ibid.  t.  i.  p.  70  sqq. 
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Paris,  and  Marshal  Broglie  was  summoned  to  Versailles  to 
take  the  command  of  them.  All  this  was  done  with  too 
much  display,  if  the  intention  was  to  act ;  and  with  too  little, 
if  the  object  was  only  to  overawe  and  intimidate.  The  King 
was  to  appear  in  the  Assembly,  and  compel  it  to  accept  the 
Declaration  of  June  23rd,  of  which  4,000  copies  had  been 
printed  for  circulation  in  the  provinces;  and  the  Assembly 
was  then  to  be  dissolved.  The  King  suffered  these  prepara- 
tions to  be  made,  though  it  lay  not  in  his  character  ever  to 
employ  them.  When  his  advisers,  comprising  the  more  reso- 
lute or  violent  party  of  the  Court,  including  the  Queen, 
d'Artois,  the  Polignacs,  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  others, 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  they  persuaded  him 
to  dismiss  Necker  and  three  other  MiDisters,  July  11th; 
another  false  step,  which  may  be  said  to  have  put  the  seal  to 
the  Revolution. 

At  this  time  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  alarming.  Thousands 
of  starving  people  had  crowded  thither  from  the  provinces. 
The  bakers'  doors  were  besieged ;  bread  was  upwards  of  four 
sous  a  pound,  then  a  famine  price,  and  very  bad ;  a  sort  of 
camp  of  20,000  mendicants  had  been  formed  at  Montmartre. 
Thus  all  the  materials  for  sedition  and  violence  were  collected, 
and  the  Palais  Eoyal,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
a  centre  for  setting  them  in  motion.  No  poHce  officer  could 
enter  its  privileged  precincts,  and,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Duke,  its  garden  and  coffee-houses  became  the  resort  of  all 
the  agitators  and  demagogues  of  Paris.  The  Cafe  Foy, 
especially,  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  revolutionary  club, 
whose  leading  members  were  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Lous- 
talot,  two  advocates  who  had  abandoned  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  the  more  profitable  one  of  journalists,  and  a  demo- 
cratic nobleman  of  herculean  proportions  and  stentorian  voice, 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Huruge.  At  night  the  garden  was  filled 
with  a  promiscuous  crowd ;  little  groups  were  formed,  in 
which  calumnious  denunciations  were  made,  and  the  most 
violent  resolutions  adopted. 

The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  reached  Paris  the  following 
day  (Sunday,  July  12th)  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  people  immediately  crowded  to  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Camille 
Desmoulins  appeared  at  a  window  of  the  Cafe  Foy  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  resistance.  He 
then  descended  into  the  garden,  plucked  a  leaf,  and  placed  it 
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in  his  hat  by  way  of  a  green  cockade,  the  colour  of  Necker's 
livery,  an  example  which  was  immediately  imitated  by  the 
mob.  Busts  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  seized 
at  a  sculptor's  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  and  paraded 
through  the  streets  by  the  rabble,  some  thousands  of  whom 
were  armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  and  other  weapons.  The 
theatres  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  and  several 
houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The  mob,  on  entering 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  charged 
and  dispersed  by  a  cavalry  regiment,  the  Royal  Allemand, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  and  some  blood  was 
shed.  The  person  who  carried  the  bust  of  Necker  was  shot, 
and  a  Savoyard,  who  bore  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
wounded.     The  G-uards  sided  with  the  people. 

The  riots  were  continued  on  the  following  day.  The  popu-  The 
lace  crowded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demand  arms  and  Guar?.^^ 
ammunition,  which  were  distributed  to  them  by  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  Committee.  Parties,  headed  by  some  of  the 
G-uards,  broke  open  the  prisons,  liberated  the  prisoners  con- 
fined for  debt,  plundered  the  Convent  St.  Lazare  of  grain, 
and  the  Garde  Meuhle  of  arms.  But  the  most  important 
event  of  July  13th  was  the  creation  of  a  civic  militia  of 
48,000  men,  by  the  self -constituted  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Electors  of  Paris.  These  Electors,  for  the  most  part 
wealthy  burgesses,  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Government,  to  remain  assembled,  in  order  to  complete 
their  instructions  to  the  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'etat  of 
June  23rd,  they  met  at  a  traiteur^s,  and  resolved  to  support 
the  Assembly.  Thuriot,  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
number,  advised  them  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
demand  the  Salle  St.  Jean  for  their  permanent  sittings, 
which  was  abandoned  to  them.  The  institution  of  the  Civic 
Guard  proclaimed  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  by  the 
people.  It  consisted  of  citizens  of  some  substance,  and  its 
creation  had  been  suggested  by  the  numerous  acts  of  violence 
which  had  taken  place. 

Next  day,  July  14th,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  still  more  The  taking 
violent  character.     A  vast  crowd  repaired  to  the  Hotel  des  Bastiiie, 
Invalides,  which   they  entered  without  resistance,  although   Juiyi*- 
six  battalions  of  Swiss  and  800  horse  were  encamped  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.      Here  the  people  seized  28,000 
muskets  and  several  cannon.    Arms  and  ammunition  had  also 
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been  procured  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Shouts  of  "To  the 
Bastille ! "  were  now  raised,  and  the  armed  multitude 
directed  themselves  upon  that  fortress.  Its  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  eighty-two  Invalides,  and  thirty-two  Swiss,  and 
these  were  destitute  of  provisions  for  a  siege ;  but  the  place 
was  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  ammunition.  The 
Governor,  de  Launay,  had  made  preparations  for  defence, 
and  a  determined  commander  might  have  held  the  place 
against  an  undisciplined  mob  till  succour  should  arrive. 
But  De  Launay  was  not  a  regular  soldier.  He  was  weak 
enough  to  admit  Thuriot,  the  Elector  already  mentioned,  into 
the  fortress,  and  to  parley  with  him.  Although  Thuriot 
assured  the  people  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Governor, 
he  could  not  persuade  them  to  desist  from  the  siege.  Many 
of  the  assailants  displayed  valour,  especially  Elie  and  Hullin, 
belonging  to  the  Guards,  who  had  joined  the  mob,  and  a  man 
named  Maillard.  The  cure  of  St.  Estephe  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  After  a  siege  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  garrison  had 
lost  only  three  or  four  men,  and  the  people  nearly  two 
hundred,  De  Launay,  urged  by  his  French  troops,  offered  to 
capitulate,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Swiss  com- 
mander. The  capitulation  stipulated  that  the  lives  of  the 
garrison  should  be  spared ;  but  when  the  populace  burst  into 
the  fortress  they  slew  many  of  the  Invalides  as  well  as  the 
Swiss,  their  fury  being  especially  directed  against  the  officers. 
De  Launay,  and  his  second  in  command,  Major  de  Losme, 
were  conducted  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  were  bar- 
barously massacred  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Elie  and  Hullin  to  save  them.  These  murders  were 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  M.  de  Elesselles,  Prevot  des 
Marchands,  or  Provost  of  Paris,  who  was  accused  of  having 
misled  the  peoj^le  in  their  search  for  arms.  The  bleeding 
heads  of  De  Launay  and  the  Provost  were  stuck  upon  pikes, 
and  paraded  through  the  streets  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  bearers  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  paid  by  the  civic  authorities  for 
their  revolting  services.  When  the  Bastille  was  invaded, 
only  seven  prisoners  were  found,  the  greater  part  confined 
for  forgery,  and  not  a  single  one  for  a  political  offence.  The 
fortress  was  soon  after  demolished  to  the  foundations,  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly. 

On  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  an  elector 
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proposed  Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  Civic  G-uard,  a  BaUiy 
nomination  which  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  p^i?^'^'*^ 
As  civic  guards  had  also  been  instituted  in  many  provincial 
towns,  Lafayette,  with  a  view  to  unite  all  the  miHtias  of  the 
kingdom,  now  changed  their  name  to  that  of  **  National 
G-uard."  And  as  the  metropolitan  force  had  hitherto  worn  a 
cockade  composed  of  blue  and  red,  which  were  the  Orleans 
colours  as  well  as  those  of  the  City  of  Paris,  he  added  the 
Bourbon  white,  by  way  of  distinction.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  tricolor,  which  the  new  commander-in-chief  declared 
would  travel  round  the  world. ^  In  like  manner  Bailly,  the 
astronomer,  now  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
proposed  as  Prevot  des  Marchands,  in  place  of  the  murdered 
De  Flesselles.  "No,"  exclaimed  Brissot,  *'  not  Provost  of  the 
Merchants,  but  Mayor  of  Paris ; "  and  the  new  magistrate 
and  his  new  title  were  adopted  by  acclamation." 

The  Monarchy  was  evidently  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis.  Two 
courses  only  were  open  to  the  King:  either  to  fly  to  some 
other  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  defence  of  his  throne,  or  to  accept  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  former  of  these  steps  was  advocated  by  Marie 
Antoinette  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Court  and 
Council.  But  its  success  would  have  been  very  doubtful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  were 
favourable  to  the  Revolution ;  above  all,  Louis  XYI.  possessed 
not  energy  enough  to  carry  out  successfully  so  bold  a  step. 
He  decided  for  the  other  alternative.  On  July  15th,  after 
learning  from  the  Due  de  Liancourt  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  which  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him, 
he  proceeded  without  state  and  ceremony,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  two  brothers.  Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
to  the  Assembly ;  where,  addressing  the  Deputies  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  expressing  his  confidence  in 
their  fidelity  and  affection,  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  quit  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  authorized 
them  to  acquaint  the  authorities  of  the  Capital  with  what  he 
had  done. 

Not  content  with  this  step,  Louis  declared  his  intention  of  The  King 
visiting  Paris,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  the  seal  to  the   ^I'^^P*'^- 

^  Von  Sybel,  Revolutionszeit,  i.  89  (Eng.  Trans.). 

-  Ferri^res,  M^moires,  t.  i.  p.  145 ;  Bailly,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  25. 
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reconciliation  between  Crown  and  people.  Having  first  taken 
the  sacrament,  and  having  given  his  elder  brother,  the  Count 
of  Provence,  a  paper  appointing  him  Lieutenant- G-eneral  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  himself,  the 
King  set  off  for  Paris,  July  17th,  accompanied  by  100 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  received  at  the 
gates  of  Paris  by  Bailly,  the  new  Mayor,  and  by  the  National 
Guard,  under  arms.  In  an  address,  Bailly  observed,  in  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  City  :  "  These,  Sire,  are  the  same  keys 
that  were  offered  to  Henry  TV.,  the  conqueror  of  his  people  ; 
to-day  it  is  the  people  who  have  reconquered  their  King." 
Louis  then  appeared  at  a  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
the  national  colours  on  his  breast ;  he  confirmed  Bailly  and 
Lafayette  in  their  respective  offices;  announced  his  consent 
to  the  recall  of  Necker ;  and  after  listening  to  a  few  speeches, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  he  took  his  departure  amid  cries  of  Vive 
le  Boi ! 

These  scenes  of  violence,  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  repress  them,  the  manifest  ascendency  of  the  Revolution, 
induced  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  to  emigrate.  The 
King's  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  his  family,  and  numerous  other 
persons  of  distinction,  left  Paris  for  Turin  a  few  days  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  This  conduct  of  the  nobles  is 
inexcusable.  It  was  they  who  had  contributed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion by  their  privileges,  exclusiveness,  and  introduction  of  the 
new  philosophy,  and  now  they  deserted  the  throne,  as  well  as 
their  own  cause  ;  made  by  their  flight  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
war  against  the  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  confession  of 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, with  Madame  de  Stael,^  that  they  were  in  no  danger. 
A  list  of  proscriptions  had  been  formed  at  the  Palais  Eoyal, 
in  which  the  Queen,  the  Comte  d'Artois.  the  Duchess  of 
Polignac  and  others,  were  marked  for  death." 

The  Bang's  visit  to  Paris  had  no  effect  in  taming  the 
ferocity  of  the  people,  which  had  been  whetted  by  the  taste  of 
blood.  A  few  days  after,  July  22nd,  Foulon,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-five,  one  of  the  new  ministers  appointed  after  Keeker's 


^  (Euvres,  t.  xiii.  p.  262. 


Ferrieres,  Memoires,  t.  i.  p.  136. 
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dismissal,  and  his  son-in-law,  Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  were 
hanged  at  a  lamp  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  to  save  them.  This  crime 
was  committed  by  assassins  hired  at  a  great  cost  by  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders.^  Foulon  had  made  himself  unpopular  by 
his  harshness,  and  by  some  contemptuous  remarks  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  made  about  the  people,  but  which  were 
probably  calumnies  of  the  journals.  Berthier  had  been  an 
honest  and  intelligent  administrator,  but  disliked  for  his 
haughtiness.  Lafayette,  disgusted  at  brutalities  which  he 
could  not  control,  tendered  his  resignation ;  but  the  Sections 
refused  to  accept  it. 

The  example  of  the  metropolis  was  speedily  imitated  in  the  Massacre 
provinces.  Municipal  guards  were  everywhere  instituted  provfnces 
under  the  ostensible  pretence  of  averting  plunder  and  vio- 
lence ;  but  the  men  composing  them  were  all  hostile  to  the 
ancient  institutions.  Tolls  and  custom-houses  were  destroyed, 
and  many  unpopular  officials  and  suspected  engrossers  of  corn 
were  hanged.  The  movement  spread  to  the  iiiral  districts  of 
central  and  southern  France,  and  especially  of  Brittany ; 
chateaux  and  convents  were  destroyed,  and  in  Alsace  and 
Franche-Comte  several  of  the  nobles  were  put  to  death,  in 
some  cases  with  horrible  tortures.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  term  aristocrat  began  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
an  enemy  of  the  people.  At  Caen,  M.  de  Belzunce,  a  major  in 
the  army,  denounced  in  the  infamous  Journal  of  Marat,  was 
slain  by  the  people  for  endeavouring  to  maintain  discipline  in 
his  regiment."  In  the  northern  parts  of  France  the  peasants 
were  less  violent,  and  contented  themselves  with  refusing  to 
pay  tithes  or  to  perform  any  feudal  services.  Throughout 
great  part  of  France  a  vague  terror  prevailed  of  an  army  of 
brigands  said  to  be  paid  by  the  aristocrats  to  destroy  the 
crops,  in  order  to  produce  a  famine. 

The  order  for  Necker's  recall  overtook  him  at  Basle.     He  Return  of 
returned  to  Versailles  towards  the  end  of  July,  presented  ^'®^^®'- 
himself  to  the  National  Assembly,  then  hastened  to  Paris, 
where  he  procured  from  the  Committee  of  Electors  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution ;  a  decree,  however, 
which  the  Sections  immediately  compelled  the  Electors  to  re- 

^  Mirabeau's  Letters,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  i.  p.  81. 

^  Prudhomme,  Hist,  Generale,  p.  146 ;  Dumom-iez,  Mimoires. 
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verse,  and  whicli  had  only  the  effect  of  rendering  Necker 
himself  suspected.  He  had  not  even  yet  discovered  the  true 
character  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  still  infatuated  enough 
to  think  that  he  could  direct  a  movement  to  which  his  own 
acts  had  so  essentially  contributed ;  and  in  his  overweening 
confidence  he  neglected  to  form  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  and 
to  conciliate  its  more  dangerous  leaders. 

The  National  Assembly,  or,  as  it  was  called  from  its  labours 
in  drawing  up  a  constitution,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
contained  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France,  and  many  of  its 
members  were  undoubtedly  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
establish,  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the 
French  people.  It  was  divided  into  three  principal  parties. 
On  the  right  of  the  President  sat  the  Conservatives,  or  sup- 
porters of  the  ancient  regime,  composed  mostly  of  the  prelates 
and  higher  nobles.  The  chief  speaker  on  this  side  was  the 
Abbe  Maury,  though  Cazales  defended  with  considerable 
ability  the  cause  of  the  nobles.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  were  desirous  of  estabhshing  a 
limited  monarchy,  somewhat  after  the  English  model.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  this  party  were  the  Count  of 
Ciemiont  Tonnerre,  Count  Lally  Tollendal,  Mounier,  Malouet, 
the  Due  de  la  Eochefoucault,  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  the  Vis- 
count Montmorenci,  the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu/and  others. 
From  the  character  of  its  principles  this  section  was  called  the 
Marais.  The  popular,  or  ultra-democratic  party  occupied  the 
benches  on  the  left.  The  principles  of  this  party  were 
neither  very  defined  nor  very  consistent.  They,  of  course, 
carried  their  views  further  than  the  Constitutionalists ;  but 
none  of  them  were  yet  Eepublicans,  though  some  may  have 
desired  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  chief  political  principle 
which  they  held  in  common  was  the  union  of  the  Monarchy 
with  a  single  Chamber,  or  what  has  been  called  a  Eoyal  De- 
mocracy. Among  them  might  be  seen  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Marquis  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  Duport,  Barnave, 
the  two  Lameths,  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  Eobespierre, 
and  others.  As  the  Eevolution  proceeded,  many  of  these 
men  became  Eepublicans,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary, 
joined  the  Constitutional  party. 

Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  great-grandson  of 
the  Eegent,  possessed  all  his  ancestor's  profligacy  and  want 
of  principle,  without  his  ability.     The  chief  motives  of  his 
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political  conduct  were  hatred  of  the  reigning  family,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Queen,  and  some  vague  hopes  that  their  over- 
throw might  enable  him  to  usui-p  the  Crown.  But  nature 
had  not  qualified  him  for  such  a  part.  He  was  destitute  of 
the  qualities  which  inspire  confidence  and  devotion,  and  at  no 
time  does  he  appear  to  have  had  adherents  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  party.  ^ 

Robespierre,  an  advocate  of  Arras,  whose  name  became  at  Robes- 
last  the  epitome  of  the  Revolution,  played  but  a  subordinate  p^®^""®- 
part  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  was  considered  a  dull 
man,  and  his  appearance  in  the  tribune  was  the  signal  for 
merriment.  When  with  pain  and  difficulty  he  expressed  his 
opinions  in  dry,  inflexible  formulas,  transports  of  insulting 
mirth  broke  out  on  all  sides.  Such  was  then  the  man  who 
was  afterwards  to  inspire  his  audience  with  very  different 
emotions.  But  Robespierre  was  not  to  be  so  put  down.  He 
continued  his  efforts  with  the  perseverance  which  forms  so 
marked  a  trait  in  his  character;  and  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau 
he  began  to  be  heard  with  more  attention,  and  even  acquired 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

Of  all  the  early  leaders  of  the  Revolution  Mirabeau  was  by  Mirabeau. 
far  the  most  remarkable.  Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Comte 
de  Mirabeau,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Mirabeau,  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded  as  the  author  of  L'Ami  du  Peiiple, 
and  was  born  at  Bignon,  in  March,  1749.  The  family  was 
originally  of  Neapolitan  extraction,  but  had  been  long  settled 
in  Provence.  The  early  youth  of  Count  Mirabeau  was  marked 
by  profligacy,  united,  however,  with  brilliant  talents,  and 
considerable  literary  acquirements.  After  being  imprisoned 
more  than  once  at  the  instance  of  his  father,  after  marrying  a 
rich  heiress,  squandering  her  fortune,  and  then  deserting  her 
for  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Mounier,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  Holland  with  her,  where  their  sole  support  was  derived 
from  his  pen.  Many  of  his  early  productions  are  licentious 
in  the  extreme,  but  were  mingled  with  works  on  political 
subjects.  Sometimes  he  was  base  enough  to  receive  the  wages 
of  a  hired  libellist ;  sometimes  he  sold  to  a  new  purchaser 
manuscripts  which  had  been  already  paid  for.  His  father 
called  him,  "  My  son,  the  word-merchant."     From  Holland  he 

^  Both  Madame  de  Stael,  Consideration s,  etc.  Partie  ii.  ch.  vi.  and 
her  critic,  Bailleul,  Examen,  etc.  t.  i.  p.  336,  are  at  one  upon  this 
point. 
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was  transferred  by  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes ;  and  after  his  liberation  from  that  prison  he  passed 
some  time  in  England  and  in  Prussia.  By  temper  and  in- 
clination an  aristocrat,  the  French  Revolution  found  Mirabeau 
ready  to  plunge  into  all  the  excesses  of  democracy  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes.  His  personal  qualities  fitted  him 
for  the  part  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In  person  stout  and 
muscular,  though  somewhat  undersized ;  having  a  countenance 
seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  almost  repulsive  ugliness, 
but  animated  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  capable  of  striking 
an  adversary  with  aw^e,  he  possessed  an  eloquence  of  that 
fiery  and  impetuous  kind  which  is  irresistible  in  popular 
assemblies.  His  disorderly  life  had  made  him  reckless ; 
while  the  debts  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  rendered 
him  willing  to  sell,  or  rather  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to 
hire  himself,  to  the  Grovernment,  or  to  anyone  who  would  pay 
an  adequate  price  for  his  talents  and  services.* 

The  debates  of  the  Assembly  were  conducted  with  that 
mixture  of  formality  and  vivaciousness  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  French  character.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
long  and  laboured  harangues,  or  rather  regular  treatises, 
beginning  from  first  principles,  prepared  and  generally- written 
beforehand.  Even  the  impetuous  Mirabeau  adopted  this 
method,  and  his  orations  were  not  always  composed  by  him- 
self. The  Chamber  frequently  became  the  scene  of  in- 
describable disorder  and  tumult.  In  vain  the  President 
endeavoured  to  restore  order  by  ringing  his  bell ;  while  the 
orators,  with  animated  looks,  their  lips  in  motion,  but  quite 
inaudible,  beat  the  air  with  their  arms,  and  resembled 
wrestlers  preparing  for  a  contest. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  Assembly  and  such  the 
state  of  France,  the  chateaux  and  convents  blazing  in  the 
provinces,  the  capital  in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  while  no 
authority  appeared  either  able  or  willing  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  excesses,  the  famous  sacrifice  of  their  privileges  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  on  the  night  of  August  4th,  has  at  least  as 
much  the  appearance  of  a  concession  extorted  from  fear  as  of 
a  generous  and  patriotic  devotion.  The  privileged  orders 
were  in  fact  giving  up  only  what  they  had  no  longer  any  hope 


^  For  Mirabeau's   i^rivate    character,   see  Dumont,   Souvenirs  de 
Mirabeau. 
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of  retaining.  The  self-sacrifice  was  initiated  by  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles,  who  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  rights  and 
of  the  remains  of  personal  servitude.  Moved  by  a  sort  of 
contagious  enthusiasm,  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  now- 
vied  with  one  another  in  offering  up  their  privileges.  In  this 
memorable  night  were  decreed  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
power  of  redeeming  seignorial  rights,  the  suppression  of 
seignorial  jurisdiction,  the  abolition  of  exclusive  rights  of 
chase  and  warren,  the  abolition  of  tithe,  the  equalization  of 
imposts,  the  admission  of  all  ranks  to  civil  and  military  offices, 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  charges,  the  reformation  of  jurandes 
and  maitrises,  and  the  suppression  of  sinecure  pensions.  The 
Assembly,  as  if  overcome  with  a  sense  of  its  own  liberality, 
and  desirous  of  connecting  the  King  with  such  important  re- 
forms, decreed  that  a  medal  should  be  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  them,  on  which  Louis  should  be  designated  as  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty.  These  renunciations  were  followed 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy  by  the 
resignation  of  their  richest  benefices  and  preferments.  He- 
reditary nobihty  had  already  been  abolished  by  a  Decree  of 
June  19th.  It  was,  however,  observed  with  dismay  that  con- 
cessions so  ample  failed  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  Acts 
of  atrocious  violence  were  still  committed  in  the  provinces ; 
chateaux  continued  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  people,  not  content 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  newly-acquired  rights,  per- 
petrated frightful  devastations  on  the  estates  of  their  former 
oppressors. 

The  Assembly  having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  entered  on  The  King's 
their  task  of  building  up  a  new  Constitution.  By  way  of 
preamble  they  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  recapitulated  all  the  privileges,  dis- 
tinctions, and  monopolies  which  they  had  abolished.^  On  the 
motion  of  Lafayette,  at  whose  suggestion  the  Declaration  had 
been  made,  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression  was  included 
in  it.  The  constitutional  labours  of  the  Assembly  will  claim 
our  attention  again,  and  it  will  here  suffice  to  state  that  the 
three  principal  questions  first  discussed  were  those  of  the 
King's  veto,  of  the  permanence  of  the  Assembly,  and  whether 
it  should  consist  of  one  or  more  Chambers.     The  veto  gave 

^  In  Lacretelle,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  vii.,  and  in  the  Hist.  Parlem. 
t.  it. 
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rise  to  much  angry  discussion,  both  within  and  without  the 
Assembly.  It  was  warmly  debated  whether  there  should  be 
any  at  all,  and,  if  any,  whether  it  should  be  absolute  or  merely 
suspensive.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a  sort  of  re- 
action at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  Royal  was  kept  in 
order.  Mirabeau,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  was  a  warm  parti- 
san of  the  veto.  He  had  declared  that,  without  it,  he  would 
rather  live  at  Constantinople  than  in  France ;  that  he  knew 
nothing  more  terrible  than  the  aristocratic  sovereignty  of  600 
persons.  Louis  himself  is  said  to  have  preferred  a  suspensive  to 
an  absolute  veto;  and  it  was  at  last  decreed  that  the  King  should 
have  the  power  of  suspending  a  measure  during  two  legislatures, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  two  parliaments,  each  lasting  two  years. 
Montesquieu's  school,  or  that  which  proposed  the  English  Con- 
stitution as  a  model,  and  consequently  advocated  twoChambers, 
mustered  very  strong  in  the  Committee  of  Constitution.  But 
the  idea  of  an  Upper  House  was  contrary  to  the  current  of 
popular  feeling,  which  disliked  the  idea  of  reproducing  the 
English  system.  It  was  decided  that  the  Legislature  should 
be  permanent.  It  was  also  decreed,  by  acclamation,  Septem- 
ber 15th,  that  the  King's  person  was  inviolable,  the  Throne 
indivisible,  the  Crown  hereditary  in  the  reigning  family  from 
male  to  male  in  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
Plot  to  While  the  Assembly  were  still  engaged  on  this  subject  an 

Kin|*^'^  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Revolution,  and 
may  be  accounted  the  chief  cause  which  ultimately  rendered 
all  their  labours  nugatory.  A  plot  had  been  formed  to  bring 
the  King  to  Paris,  and  rumours  of  it  had  reached  the  Court. 
Mirabeau  was  said,  though  without  any  adequate  proof  being 
produced,  to  have  been  in  the  secret.  It  seems,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot.  The  Duke  and  his  partisans  hoped  at  least  to  alarm 
the  King  into  flight ;  perhaps  to  effect  his  deposition,  or  even 
his  murder.  Several  Royalist  deputies  had  received  con- 
fidential letters  that  a  decisive  blow  was  meditated,  and  had 
attempted,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  Louis  XVI.  to 
transfer  the  Assembly  to  Tours.  But  Lafayette,  who  vir- 
tually held  the  control  of  the  Revolution, — a  vain  man,  desir- 
ous of  playing  a  part,  but  without  settled  principles,  or  even 
definite  aims, — had  also  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
King  to  Paris.  He  had  been  encouraged  in  it,  if  not  incited 
to  it  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  National  G-uard,  consisting  of 
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three  companies  of  the  gardes  FrariQaises  enrolled  in  that 
force,  and  receiving  pay,  who  demanded  to  be  led  to  Ver- 
sailles. An  event  which  occurred  at  this  time  hastened  the 
catastrophe. 

The  military  service  of  the  Palace  was  performed  by  the  Banquet  at 
National  Guard  of  Versailles,  and  the  only  regular  force  there  Versailles, 
was  a  small  body  of  gardes  du  corps.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  thought  necessary  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  King  and  Royal  family.  The  commanders  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Versailles,  declining  to  undertake  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  resisting  some  2,000  well-armed  and 
disciplined  men,  the  municipality  of  the  town  were  persuaded 
to  demand  the  aid  of  a  regiment ;  the  King's  orders  were 
issued  to  that  effect,  and  on  September  23rd  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  arrived.^  Efforts  were  soon  made  to  seduce  this 
regiment  from  its  allegiance ;  while  the  Court,  by  marks  of 
favour,  sought  to  retain  its  affections.  The  oflBcers  of  the 
gardes  du  corps  and  those  of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles 
invited  the  newly-arrived  officers  to  a  dinner.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this  ;  but  the  Court,  by  lending  the  Palace 
Theatre  for  the  banquet,  seemed  to  make  it  a  kind  of  political 
demonstration.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  the  ladies  and 
retainers  of  the  Court ;  the  healths  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Royal  family  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and,  it  is 
said,  with  drawn  swords ;  the  toast  of  "  The  Nation "  was 
either  refused,  or,  at  all  events,  omitted.  As  the  evening 
proceeded,  the  enthusiasm  increased,  and  was  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  when  the  Queen  appeared, 
leading  the  Dauphin  in  her  hand.  The  loyal  song,  0  Richard, 
6  mon  Roi !  Vimivers  fabando7ine,  was  sung ;  the  boxes  were 
escaladed,  and  white  cockades  and  black,  the  latter  the 
Austrian  colour,  were  distributed  by  the  fair  hands  of  the 
ladies. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings,  accompanied,  of  course,  with  The  mob  at 
the  usual  exaggerations,  as  that  the  national  cockade  had  ocria^nd'e 
been  trampled  under  foot,  etc.,  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
Paris.     The  excitement  was  purposely  increased  by  agitators, 
whose  designs  were  promoted  by  the  scarcity  of  bread  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.     There  was  never  any  considerable 

^  Annals  of  Bertrand  de  Mole\alle,  translated  by  Dallas,  vol.  11. 
ch.  XV.;  Prudhomme,  Hist,  des  errenrs,  des  fautes,  et  des  crimes  corn- 
mis  pendant  la  Revol.  t.  HI.  p.  164  sq. 
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stock  of  flour  on  hand ;  and  Bailly,  as  appears  from  his 
Memoires,  was  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  as  to  how  the 
Parisians  were  to  be  fed.  The  municipality  advanced  large 
sums  to  keep  down  the  price ;  but  the  consequence  of  this 
was  that  the  hanlieue  for  ten  leagues  round  came  to  Paris  to 
supply  themselves  with  bread.  The  emigration  of  the  rich 
added  to  the  distress.  Thus  all  the  materials  of  sedition  were 
collected,  and  needed  only  the  application  of  a  torch  to  set 
them  in  a  flame.  At  daybreak,  October  5th,  the  Place  de 
G-reve  was  suddenly  filled  with  troops  of  women ;  one  of 
them,  seizing  a  drum  at  a  neighbouring  guard-house,  and 
beating  it  violently,  went  through  the  streets,  followed  by  her 
companions,  shouting  bread !  bread !  They  were  gradually 
joined  by  bands  of  men,  some  of  them  in  female  attire,  armed 
with  pikes  and  clubs.  A  cry  was  raised,  To  Versailles  I  and 
the  grotesque  but  ferocious  army,  led  by  Maillard,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Bastille,  took  the  road  to  that  place. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  day  that  Lafayette  began  his 
march  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  National  Gruard.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  representatives  of  the  Section  of  the 
Carmes,  who  were  to  present  to  the  King,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commune  or  municipality,  the  four  following  demands :  That 
he  should  intrust  the  safety  of  his  person  to  the  National 
Guards  of  Paris  and  Versailles ;  that  he  should  inform  the 
Commune  respecting  the  supply  of  corn  ;  that  he  should  give 
an  unconditional  assent  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man ;  and  that  he  should  shew  proof  of  his  love  for  the 
people  by  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris ;  that  is,  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  National  Guard  and  their  com- 
mander.^ 

While  the  insurgents  were  approaching,  St.  Priest  had  in 
vain  advised  that  their  march  should  be  arrested  at  the 
bridges  over  the  Seine.  When  they  arrived  he  urged  the 
King  to  fly,  telling  him,  what  the  event  proved  to  be  true, 
that  if  he  was  conducted  to  Paris  his  Crown  was  lost,  Necker 
opposed  both  these  counsels.  The  King's  best  safeguard,  he 
said,  was  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  other 
Ministers  were  divided  in  opinion,  nothing  was  done.^  Mean- 
while the  women  arrived ;  and  a  large  body  of  them,  headed 

^  See  for  these  occurrences.  Von  Sybel,  B.  11.  ch.  4. 
^  See  McCarthy,  History  of  the  French  Revokition. 
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by  Maillard,  penetrated  into  the  Assembly.  Outside  a  dis- 
turbance arose  between  the  crowd  and  the  King's  Guards, 
which,  however,  was  appeased  by  the  arrival,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  of  Lafayette  and  his  troops.  Tranquillity 
seemed  at  last  to  be  restored ;  five  of  the  women  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  had  retired  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  his  kindness.^  Lafayette  had  retired 
to  rest  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  and  without  having 
taken  due  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Eoyal  family. 
About  five  o'clock  he  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  fresh 
tumults.  Some  fighting  had  taken  place  between  the  mob 
and  the  troops,  and  several  of  the  gardes  du  corps  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  people  had  penetrated  into  the 
Palace  through  a  gate  negligently  left  open ;  the  Queen  was 
barely  able  to  escape,  half-dressed,  from  her  chamber  to  the 
King's  apartments  ;  the  guards  at  her  door  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  with  heroic  devotion,  and  the  mob  did  not  succeed 
in  forcing  an  entrance.  Lafayette  persuaded  the  King  to 
show  himself  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace ;  he  himself  led 
forward  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  children,  and  knelt 
down  and  kissed  her  hand  amid  the  applause  of  the  people. 
Tumultuous  cries  now  arose  of  "  The  King  to  Paris  !  "  Louis 
had  expressed  some  hesitation  on  this  point  to  the  deputies  of 
the  Commune,  though  he  had  acceded  to  their  other  demands ; 
but  after  a  short  interval  he  reappeared  on  the  balcony  and 
announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  capital." 

The  march  of  the  crowd  and  captive  King  to  Paris  was  at  The  King's 
once  horrible  and  grotesque.  The  Eoyal  carriage  was  pre-  ^l^^  *° 
ceded  by  a  disorderly  cavalcade,  composed  of  gardes  du  corps 
and  gardes  Franqaises,  who  had  exchanged  parts  of  their 
uniform  in  token  of  peace  and  fraternity.  Then  followed 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  on  which  rode  some  of  the  women, 
bearing  loaves  and  pieces  of  meat  stuck  on  pikes  and  bayonets. 
The  King  was  accompanied  by  two  bishops  of  his  council, 
who,  as  the  carriage  entered  the  capital,  were  saluted  with 

^  Letter  of  Baron  Goltz,  ap.  Von  Syhel,  i.  129. 

^  The  most  striking  proof  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  plotting 
against  the  King's  life,  is  a  paper  found  several  years  after  the  Duke's 
execution,  and  dated  October  6th,  1789,  in  which  he  orders  his  bankers 
not  to  pay  the  sums  agreed  upon,  as  Louis  was  still  alive.  '*  Courez 
\ite,  mon  cher,  chez  le  banquier,  qu'il  ne  dehvre  pas  la  somme ; 
I'argent  n'est  point  gagne,  le  marmot  \'it  encore."  Von  Sybel,  Bevo- 
lutionszeit,  vol.  i.  p.  132  (Eng.  trans.). 
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cries  of  "  All  the  bishops  to  the  lamp !  "  Thus  were  the 
Eoyal  family  conducted  to  the  Tuileries,  which  had  not  been 
inhabited  for  a  century,  and  contained  no  proper  accommo- 
dation for  its  new  inmates. 

The  events  of  October  6th  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  French  Monarchy.  The  King  was  now  virtually  a 
prisoner  and  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  Parisian  rabble 
and  its  leaders.  The  Assembly,  which  soon  followed  the 
King  to  Paris,  lost  its  independence  at  the  same  time.  It 
met  at  first  in  the  apartments  of  the  archeveche,  on  an  island 
of  the  Seine,  between  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St. 
Marceau,  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Paris  ;  but  early  in 
November  it  was  transferred  to  the  manege  of  the  Tuileries,  a 
large  building  running  parallel  with  the  terrace  of  the  Feuil- 
lants,  the  site  of  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Eue  de  Eivoli. 
No  distinction  of  seats  was  now  observed ;  nobles,  priests, 
and  commons  all  sat  jpele-mele  together.  It  was  plain  that 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  stable  Constitutional 
Monarchy ;  and  several  moderate  men  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly,  as  Mounier,  then  its  president,  Lally  ToUendal, 
and  others.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  suspected  of  being  the 
author  of  the  insurrection,  was  dismissed  to  London  on  pre- 
tence of  a  political  mission.  He  arrived  in  that  capital 
towards  the  end  of  October,  and  was  received,  both  by  Court 
and  people,  with  marked  contempt.  He  was  frightened  into 
accepting  this  mission  by  the  threats  of  Lafayette.^  Mirabeau 
was  furious  at  his  departure,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  was  a 
poor  wretch,  and  deserved  not  the  trouble  that  had  been  taken 
for  him.  The  Duke  returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of 
1790,  but  from  this  time  forward  he  had  lost  his  popularity.^ 

At  this  period  the  reign  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  was  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobin  Cltjb  was  one  of  the 
most  portentous  features  of  the  Eevolution,  or  rather  it  may 
be  said  to  have  ultimately  become  the  Eevolution  itself.  It 
originated  at  Versailles  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  was  at  first  called  the  Chih  cles  Bretons,  from  its 
having  been  founded  by  the  forty  deputies  of  Bretagne,  who 
met  together  to  concert  their  attacks  upon  the  Ministry.  It 
was  soon  joined  by  the  deputies  of  Dauphine  and  Franche- 

^  Mem.  de  Lafayette,  ap.  Louis  Blanc,  Hist,  de  la  Rev.  t.  iii. 
^  Ferrieres,  Mem.  t.  1.  liv.  iv.  p.  336  sqq.    Tableau  hist,  de  la  Revol. 
par  le  Comte  d'Escherny,  t.  i.  p.  237. 
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Comte,  and  gradually  by  others  ;  as  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  two 
Lameths,  Adrien  Duport,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  M.  de  Noailles, 
and  others.  When  the  Assembly  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
the  Breton  Club  hired  a  large  apartment  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  belonging  to  the  preaching  Dominican  Friars,  who 
were  commonly  called  Jacobins  because  their  principal  house 
was  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques ;  and  hence  the  same  name  was 
vulgarly  given  to  the  club,  though  they  called  themselves 
'*  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution."  After  a  little  time, 
persons  who  were  not  deputies  were  admitted ;  the  debates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  ;  and  as  no  other  qualifi- 
cations were  required  for  membership  than  a  blind  submission 
to  the  leaders,  and  a  subscription  of  twenty-four  livres  a  year, 
it  soon  numbered  1,200  members,  including  several  foreigners. 
There  was  a  huremi  for  the  president,  a  tribune,  and  stalls 
round  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  The  club  held  its  sittings 
thrice  a  week,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  Assembly  was  often  debated  over  night  by  the 
Jacobins,  and  opinions  in  a  certain  measure  dictated  to  the 
deputies.  The  club  disseminated  and  enforced  its  principles 
by  means  of  its  Journal  and  Almanacks,  its  hired  mob, 
orators,  singers,  applauders  and  hissers  in  the  tribunes  of  the 
Assembly.  For  this  last  purpose  soldiers  who  had  been 
drummed  out  of  their  regiments  were  principally  selected ; 
and  in  1790  they  consisted  of  between  700  and  800  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  certain  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  to 
whom  they  swore  implicit  obedience.  The  Jacobins  planted 
affiliated  societies  in  the  provinces,  which  gradually  increased 
to  the  enormous  number  of  2,400.  At  first  the  club  consisted 
of  well-educated  persons ;  400  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Assembly,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  masters  of  it. 
The  young  Due  de  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  an  active  member 
of  the  club.  By  degrees  it  grew  more  and  more  democratic, 
and  became  at  last  a  sort  of  revolutionary  Inquisition,  and  a 
legion  of  public  accusers.  It  was  known  abroad  by  the  name 
of  the  Propaganda,  and  was  a  terror  to  all  Europe.^  In  the 
spring  of  1790  several  members  of  the  club  who  did  not 
approve  its  growing  violence,  as  Sieyes,  Tallejrrand,  Lafayette, 

^  Ferri^res,  Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  117  sqq.;  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Mem. 
t.  ii.  ch.  xxxii. 
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Rgederer,  Baillj,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others,  established 
what  they  called  the  Cluh  of  1789,  with  the  view  of  upholding 
the  original  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They  hired  for 
24,000  livres  a  splendid  apartment  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the 
house  afterwards  known  as  the  Trois  Freres  ProvenQaux, 
where  they  dined  at  a  louis  d'or  a  head,  after  groaning  in  the 
Assembly  over  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Mirabeau  and  a 
few  other  members  continued  also  to  belong  to  the  Jacobins. 
A  certain  number  of  literary  men  were  admitted,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Condorcet,  Ohamfort,  and  Har- 
mon tel.  This  club  also  had  its  journal,  of  which  Condorcet 
was  the  editor.^ 

Journalism.  Journalism  was  also  one  of  the  most  potent  engines  of  the 
Revolution.  A  flood  of  journals  began  to  be  published  con- 
temporaneously with,  or  soon  after,  the  opening  of  the  States- 
G-eneral,  as  Mirabeau's  Goiirrier  de  Provence,  Gorsas'  Courrier 
de  Versailles,  Brissot's  Patriote  Frangaise,  Barere's  Point  de 
jour,  &c.  The  Revolutions  de  Paris,  published  in  the  name 
of  the  printer,  Prudhomme,  but  edited  by  Loustalot,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  journals,  circulated  sometimes  200,000 
copies.  At  a  rather  later  period  appeared  Marat's  atrocious 
and  bloodthirsty  J. ?m  dupeuple,  Camille  Desmoulins'  Courrier 
de  Brabant,  the  wittiest,  and  Ereron's  Orateur  du  peujple,  the 
most  violent  of  all  the  journals,  and  ultimately  Hebert's  Pere 
Duchesne,  perhaps  the  most  infamous  of  all.  For  the  most 
part,  the  whole  stock  of  knowledge  of  these  journalists  had 
been  picked  up  from  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  authors  of 
the  Encyclopedic ;  but  their  ignorance  was  combined  with  the 
most  ridiculous  vanity.  Camille  Desmoulins  openly  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  struck  out  a  new  branch  of  commerce — a 

Marat.  manufacture  of  revolutions.     Marat  seems  to  have  derived  his 

influence  chiefly  from  his  cynicism  and  bloodthirstiness.  He 
was  bom  at  Boudri,  near  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  in  1743. 
As  a  child  he  displayed  a  sort  of  precocious  talent  combined 
with  a  morose  perversity ;  and  in  manhood  the  same  dispo- 
sition was  shown  by  his  attacks  upon  everybody  who  had 
gained  a  reputation.  Thus  he  attempted  to  upset  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  and  disputed  his  theory  of  optics, 
which  he  appears  not  to  have  comprehended,  as  well  as  Frank- 
lin's theory  of  electricity ;  and  in  a  book  which  he  published 


^  Bar^re,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  293 ;  Ferrieres,  Mem.  t.  ii. 
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in  reply  to  Helvetius,  lie  spoke  with  the  greatest  contempt  of 
Locke,  Condillac,  Malebranche,  and  Voltaire.  He  spent  some 
time  in  England,  during  part  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
employed  as  an  usher  at  Warrington.  In  1775  he  published, 
at  Edinburgh,  a  work  in  English,  entitled  the  Chains  of 
Slavery,  which  indicated  his  future  course.  On  his  return 
from  England  he  obtained  the  place  of  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  stables  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  which  he  abandoned  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  to  become  an  editor.  The 
bitterness  of  his  literary  failures  seems  to  have  excited  the 
natural  envy  and  malignity  of  his  temper  to  an  excess  border- 
ing upon  madness.  Cowardly  as  well  as  cruel,  while  he  hid 
himself  in  garrets  and  cellars,  he  filled  his  journal  with  per- 
sonal attacks  and  denunciations,  and  recommended  not  only 
murder  but  torture.^ 

After  the  removal  of  the  King  to  Paris  the  political  atmo- 
sphere became  somewhat  calmer,  though  disturbances  some- 
times broke  out  on  the  old  subject  of  the  supply  of  bread. 
The  populace  seemed  astonished  that  the  presence  of  the  King 
had  not  rendered  that  article  more  abundant ;  and  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrival,  they  put  to  death  a  baker  named 
Fran9ois,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  forestaller,  and  paraded  his 
head  through  the  city. 

The  Assembly  was  divided  into  various  committees  of  war, 
marine,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  of  which  the  committee  charged 
with  drawing  up  the  Constitution  was  alone  permanent.  Its 
members  were  Mirabeau,  Target,  Duport,  Chapelier,  Des- 
meuniers,  Talleyrand,  Barnave,  Lameth,  and  Sieyes.  The 
Abbe  Sieyes  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
committee.  It  was  he'who  presented  the  project  for  dividing 
France  into  eighty-three  departments.  The  question  of  the 
revenue,  the  real  cause  for  summoning  the  States-General, 
seemed  almost  neglected.  Necker  had  attempted  to  negotiate 
two  loans,  but  they  failed ;  partly  because  the  Assembly  re- 
duced the  proposed  interest  too  low,  and  partly  from  a  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  capitalists.  Necker  now  pro- 
posed an  extraordinary  contribution  of  a  fourth  of  all  incomes, 
or  an  income-tax  of  twenty- five  per  cent.,  for  one  year.  He 
accompanied  the  project  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  good 
citizens  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.     This 
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appeal  was  cheerfully  responded  to  by  people  of  all  ranks. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  deposited  at  the  door  their 
silver  shoe-buckles ;  the  King  and  Queen  sent  their  plate  to 
the  Mint;  Necker  himself  placed  bank  notes  for  100,000 
francs  on  the  President's  bureau ;  labouring  men  offered  half 
their  earnings,  the  women  their  rings  and  trinkets ;  even  the 
very  children  parted  with  their  playthings.  Such  expedients, 
however,  could  afford  only  a  temporary  and  precarious  relief. 
In  this  extremity  the  property  of  the  Church  offered  a  vast 
and  tempting  resource.  Such  property,  it  was  argued,  could 
be  seized,  or  rather  resumed,  without  injustice;  it  had  been 
erected  only  for  a  national  purpose,  and  the  State  might  ap- 
propriate it  if  that  purpose  could  be  fulfilled  in  another  way. 

The  decree  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  had  already  passed 
among  the  offerings  made  on  August  4th,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  who  pointed  out  that  tithes, 
as  a  charge  upon  land,  had  been  allowed  for  in  its  purchase, 
and  that  to  abolish  them  unconditionally  was  to  make  a 
present  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  an  annual  rent  of 
120,000,000  francs,  or  near  5,000,000Z.  sterling.  At  the  same 
time,  Bazot,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Grironde,  had  pro- 
posed to  seize  the  Church  lands  and  other  property.  This 
proposition,  which  was  supported  by  Mirabeau,  was  not  then 
attended  to,  but  was  renewed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
Bishop  of  Autun;  and,  after  violent  debates,  was  finally 
decreed  by  a  large  majority,  November  2nd,  1789. 

By  this  confiscation,  to  which  were  added  the  domains  of 
the  Crown,  except  those  reserved  for  the  recreation  of  the 
King,  a  large  national  fund  was  created.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  realizing  it.  A  sum  of  400,000,000  francs  was 
required  for  1790  and  the  following  year;  yet  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  effect  sales  to  so  large  an  amount,  even  at  great 
sacrifices.  The  clergy  made  a  last  attempt  to  save  their 
property  by  offering  a  loan  of  the  sum  required ;  but  it  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  their  recognition  as 
proprietors.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Finance  Committee 
resolved,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  to  sell  certain  portions  of  the 
newly- acquired  national  property  to  the  municipalities  of 
Paris  and  other  towns.  These  purchases  were  to  be  paid  for 
in  paper  guaranteed  by  those  bodies ;  such  paper  to  have  a 
legal  circulation,  and  all  anterior  contracts  to  be  liquidated 
in  it.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  currency  called  assignats. 
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Tlie  issue  of  these  notes  was  at  first  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  property  actually  sold;  but  the  subsequent  neglect  of 
this  precaution  naturally  produced  a  rapid  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  new  currency.  One  of  the  results  of  this  financial 
measure  was  to  create  a  large  number  of  small  landed  pro- 
prietors. Ecclesiastics  were  now  paid  by  the  G-ovemment ; 
the  incomes  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
reduced;  while  those  of  the  cures,  or  parish  priests,  were 
augmented.  In  February,  1790,  monasteries  were  abolished 
and  monastic  vows  suppressed. 

These  attacks  upon  the  Church  were  accompanied  with  The  end  of 
others  upon  the  Parliament.  Alexander  de  Lameth  had  pro-  ments*'^^^^ 
posed  and  carried  a  decree,  November  3rd,  1789,  that  the 
Parliaments  should  remain  in  vacation  till  further  orders, 
and  that  meanwhile  their  functions  should  be  discharged  by 
the  Ghamhres  des  vacations.  Some  of  them  endeavoured  to 
resist,  but  were  silenced  by  the  Assembly;  and  from  this 
time  they  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  though  not  yet  legally 
abolished. 

We  must  here  also  record  the  reforms  in  the  municipality  Sections  of 
of  Paris,  a  body  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  Revolution.  ^^"®- 
By  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XVI.,  April  13th,  1789,  Paris, 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  twenty-one  quarters,  was, 
with  a  view  to  the  elections  for  the  States-General,  divided 
into  sixty  arrondissemens,  or  districts ;  and  this  division  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  municipal  organization,  established 
spontaneously  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  But  as  several 
of  these  districts  had  promoted  disturbances,  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  order  to  break  the  concert  between  them,  made 
a  new  division  into  forty-eight  Sections,  by  a  law  of  June  27th, 
1790.  This  arrangement,  however,  ultimately  proved  no 
better  than  the  former  one.  It  had  been  ordained  that  the 
Sections  should  not  remain  assembled  after  the  elections  of 
deputies  were  concluded ;  but  this  wise  provision  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  another,  authorizing  their  assembly  on  the  re- 
quisition of  any  eight  of  them.  To  exercise  this  right,  a 
permanent  committee  of  sixteen  persons  was  established  in  each 
Section ;  and  thus  were  provided  forty-eight  focuses  of  per- 
petual agitation;  a  circumstance  which  produced  the  most 
fatal  effects  upon  the  Revolution.^ 

^  Mortimer  Terneau,  Hist,  de  la  Ten-eur,  t.  i.  p.  25  sqq.  and  note  iii. 
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Early  in  1790  occurred  the  obscure  plot  of  the  Marquis  de 
Favras,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  assassinate 
Lafayette  and  Necker,  and  to  carry  off  the  King  to  Peronne. 
The  plot  was  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  1,200  horse,  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  and  12,000  G-ermans,  and 
by  raising  several  provinces ;  but  it  was  detected.  Favras 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Chatelet,  and  hanged,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1790,  affording  the  first  instance  of  equality  in 
the  mode  of  punishment.  Favras  forbore  to  make  any  con- 
fessions, and  the  whole  matter  is  involved  in  mystery. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Orleans  conspiracy,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Duke  to  England,  Mirabeau,  ever  needy,  fijiding 
all  resources  from  that  quarter  cut  off,  had  determined  on 
selling  himself  to  the  Court.  Mirabeau' s  connection  with  it 
was  effected  through  his  friend,  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  who 
represented  to  Count  Mercy,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  confidential  correspondent 
of  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa,^  the  real  state  of  Mirabeau' s 
feelings.  The  French  Queen  entertained  for  Mirabeau  the 
bitterest  aversion,  as  the  author  of  the  attack  of  the  5th  of 
October ;  but  she  had  long  wished  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  Mercy  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  her  resentment.  There  was  to  be  no 
question  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Regime ;  the  safety 
of  the  Eoyal  family  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  con- 
templated.^ Mirabeau  offered  to  manage  the  Assembly  in 
the  interests  of  the  Court, ^  and  drew  up  the  scheme  of  a 
Ministry,  in  which  he  himself  was  to  be  included ;  but  his 
conduct  had  already  begun  to  be  suspected,  and  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  in  the  Assembly  that  no  deputy  should  be 
capable  of  holding  office.^  Mirabeau,  nevertheless,  continued 
his  connection  with  the  Court,  abandoned  his  former  humble 
lodging,  and  set  up  a  splendid  establishment.  His  debts, 
amounting  to  208,000  livres,  were  to  be  paid;    he  was  to 


^  Their  correspondence,  published  by  the  Chevalier  d'Arneth,  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  secret  history  of  the  French  Court  a  little 
before  the  Revolution. 

=^  See  Von  Sybel,  vol.  i.  p.  212  (Eng.  transl.). 

^  See  Cm-resp.  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Cornte  de  la  Marcht 
t.  i.  p.  387.  This  correspondence  affords  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  Mirabeau's  corruption. 

^  Moniteur,  Seance  de  Noverabre  7^me. 
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receive  a  monthly  pension  of  6,000  livres  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  if  he  had  served  the  King  well,  a  sum  of  one 
million  livres.  But,  to  insure  his  engagement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  a  kind  of  tutor  was  to  be  set  over  him ; 
and  a  priest,  M.  de  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Tolouse,  under- 
took this  strange  office ! 

It  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille  by  a  grand  federative  fete  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  at  which  deputations  from  all  the  departments  were  to 
assist;  and  as  the  labour  of  12,000  workmen  sufficed  not  to 
prepare  in  time  this  vast  amphitheatre,  they  were  assisted  by 
citizens  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes.  A  few  score  vagabond 
foreigners,  headed  by  a  half-crazy  Prussian  baron,  styling 
himself  Anacharsis  Clootz,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Assembly  as  "an  embassy  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  universe,"  to  demand  places  for  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  desirous  of  assisting  at  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
the  Federation.  This  demand  is  said  to  have  inspired  the 
Assembly  with  profound  enthusiasm,  though  many  of  the 
members  could  not  refrain  from  laughter  on  perceiving  among 
these  ambassadors  their  discarded  domestics,  who,  in  dresses 
borrowed  from  the  theatres,  personated,  for  twelve  francs, 
Turks,  Poles,  Arabians,  Chinese,  and  other  characters.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  Assembly  decreed  the 
abolition  of  all  titles  of  honour,  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
liveries.  A  motion  that  the  title  of  Seigneur  should  be  re- 
tained by  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  was  opposed  by 
Lafayette,  and  lost. 

On  July  14th  the  deputies  from  the  departments  ranged 
themselves  under  their  respective  banners,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  the  army  and  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  officiated  in  Pontifical  robes  at  an  altar  in 
the  middle  of  the  arena ;  at  each  of  its  corners  stood  a  hundred 
priests  in  their  white  auhes,  with  three  coloured  girdles.  The 
King  and  the  President  of  the  Assembly  occupied,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  thrones  which  had  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  Behind  were  their  respective  attendants,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and,  in  a  sort  of  balcony,  the 
Queen  and  Royal  family.  Lafayette,  as  Commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  first  took  the  oath,  next,  the  President  of 
the  Assembly,  and  then  the  King.  His  oath  ran;  "I, 
citizen,  King  of  the  French,  swear  to  the  nation  to  employ  all 
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the  power  delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
State  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws."  The  Queen,  lifting  up  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms, 
pledged  his  future  obedience  to  the  oath.  The  ceremony,  so 
calculated,  by  its  dramatic  effect,  to  please  the  French,  was 
concluded  with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  the  discharge  of 
artillery. 

But  the  nation  thus  newly  constituted  seemed  already 
hastening  to  dissolution.  All  the  springs  of  government 
appeared  relaxed  and  distorted.  Necker,  disgusted  at  seeing 
his  functions  assumed  by  the  Assembly,  retired  into  Switzer- 
land (September,  1790).  The  communication  in  w^hich  he 
notified  his  retirement  was  received  with  coldness  and  silence ; 
the  deputies,  with  marked  contempt,  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  was  evident  that  his  public  career  was  closed. 
The  words  liberty  and  equality,  ill  understood,  had  turned 
every  head ;  had  penetrated  even  into  the  army,  and  filled  it 
with  insubordination.  In  some  regiments  the  officers  had 
been  forced  to  fly,  in  others  they  had  been  massacred.  In 
August  a  revolt  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Nanci  had  assumed 
a  most  serious  character.  General  de  Bouille  was  compelled 
to  march  against  them  from  Metz,  and  the  mutiny  was  not 
quelled  without  a  sharp  engagement  and  considerable  blood- 
shed. 

The  Church  was  also  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Not  content 
with  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  property,  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  their  consciences,  by  decreeing  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy,  July  12th,  1790,  which  abolished  all 
the  ancient  forms  and  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  title 
of  archbishop,  as  well  as  all  canonicates,  prebends,  chapters, 
priories,  abbeys,  convents,  &c.,  were  suppressed  ;  bishops  and 
cures  were  no  longer  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  but  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  To  these  and  other  momentous  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  refused  his  sanc- 
tion ;  but  by  a  decree  of  November  27th,  1790,  the  Assembly 
required  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation, 
the  law,  and  the  King,  and  to  maintain  the  Constitution. 
This  oath  they  were  to  take  within  a  week,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion. The  King,  before  assenting  to  this  measure,  wished  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  was  persuaded  not  to 
wait  for  it,  and  gave  his  sanction,  December  3rd.  Mirabeau, 
by  a  violent  speech  against  the  clergy,  completely  destroyed 
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his  good  understanding  with  the  King.  Louis,  whose  religious 
feelings  were  very  strong,  was  more  hurt  by  these  attacks 
upon  the  Church  than  even  by  those  directed  against  his  own 
prerogative.  They  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
aid  from  abroad,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  began  to  corre- 
spond with  G-eneral  De  Bouille,  respecting  an  escape  to  the 
frontier. 

Of  300  prelates  and  priests  who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
those  who  sat  on  the  right  unanimously  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  while  those  who  sat  on  the  left  anticipated  the  day 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  138  archbishops  and 
bishops,  only  four  consented  to  swear :  Talleyrand,  Lomenie 
de  Brienne  (now  Archbishop  of  Sens),  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Viviers.  The  oath  was  also  refused  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  ciires  and  vicars,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  60,000.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  'pretres  sermentes 
and  insermentes,  or  sworn  and  non-juring  priests.  The  brief 
of  Pius  YI.,  forbidding  the  oath,  was  burnt  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  Many  of  the  deprived  ecclesiastics  refused  to  vacate 
their  functions,  declared  their  successors  intruders,  and  the 
sacraments  they  administered  null,  and  excommunicated  all 
who  recognized  and  obeyed  them.^ 

The  death  of  Mirabeau,  April  2nd,  1791,  deprived  the 
Court  of  a  partisan  in  the  Assembly,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  his  exertions  could  have  saved  the  Mon- 
archy. His  death  was  honoured  with  all  the  marks  of  public 
mourning.  The  theatres  were  closed  and  all  the  usual  enter- 
tainments forbidden.  His  remains  were  carried  to  the  Pan- 
theon, but  were  afterwards  cast  out  to  make  room  for  those 
of  Marat.  After  Mirabeau' s  death,  Duport,  Bamave,  and 
Lameth  reigned  supreme  in  the  Assembly,  and  Robespierre 
became  more  prominent.^ 

The  King  had  now  begun  to  fix  his  hopes  on  foreign  inter- 
vention. The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
on  August  4th,  1789,  on  several  Princes  of  the  Empire,  through 
their   possessions  in  Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  and  Lorraine, 
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^  Barruel,  Hist,  du  Clerge  pendant  la  Revol.  t.  i.  p.  61  sq. ;  Ferri^res, 
Mem.  t.  ii.  liv.  riii. ;  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Annates,  etc.  t.  iii.  ch.  35. 
Sciout,  Histoire  de  la  Constitution  Civile  du  Clerge. 

^  Memoires  de  Miraheau,  t.  viii.  liv.  x. ;  Lacretelle,  Hist,  de  France, 
t.  viii.  p.  234.  See  also  Lomenie,  Les  Miraheaii ;  Mezieres,  Vie  de 
Miraheaii ;  Willert,  Miraheau. 
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might  afford  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  between  tlie  G-erman 
Confederation  and  France.  The  Palatine  House  of  Deux 
Ponts,  the  Houses  of  Wiirtemberg,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  Salm 
Salm,  and  others  had  possessions  and  lordships  in  those 
provinces  ;  and  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  by  the  treaties  which  placed  the  provinces 
under  the  sovereignty  of  France.  The  German  prelates, 
injured  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  were  among  the 
first  to  complain.  By  this  act  the  Elector  of  Mainz  was 
deprived  of  his  metropolitan  rights  over  the  bishoprics  of 
Strassburg  and  Spires ;  the  Elector  of  Treves  of  those  over 
Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Nanci,  and  St.  Diez.  The  Bishops  of 
Strassburg  and  Basle  lost  their  diocesan  rights  in  Alsace.^ 
Some  of  these  princes  and  nobles  had  called  upon  the  Emperor 
and  the  G-erman  body  in  January,  1790,  for  protection  against 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  appeal  had 
been  favourably  entertained,  both  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
and  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  though  the  Assembly  offered 
suitable  indemnities,  they  were  refused.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Assembly,  having  annulled  seignorial  rights  and  privileges 
throughout  the  French  dominions,  could  not  consistently 
make  exceptions.  The  Emperor,  besides  the  alarm  which  he 
felt  in  common  with  other  absolute  Sovereigns  at  the  French 
revolutionary  propaganda,  could  not  forget  that  the  Queen  of 
France  was  his  sister ;  and  he  was  also  swayed  by  his  Minister, 
Prince  Kaunitz,  whose  grand  stroke  of  policy — an  intimate 
alliance  between  Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon — was 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Spanish  and  Italian  Bourbons  were  naturally  inclined  to  support 
their  relative,  Louis  XVI.  In  October,  1790,  Louis  had  written 
to  request  the  King  of  Spain  not  to  attend  to  any  act  done  in 
his  name,  unless  confirmed  by  letters  from  himself.  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  connected  by  intermarriages  with  the  French 
Bourbons,  had  also  family  interests  to  maintain.  Catharine  II. 
of  Russia  had  witnessed,  with  alarm,  the  fruits  of  the 
philosophy  which  she  had  patronized,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France.  The  King  of  Prussia,  governed 
by  the  counsels  of  Hertzberg,  the  enemy  of  Austria,  though 
disposed  to  assist  the  French  King,  had  at  first  insisted  on  the 
condition  that  Louis  should  break  with  Austria,  and  conclude 

^  Garden,  Traifes,  t.  v.  p.  152  sq. 
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an  intimate  alliance  with  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  a  pro- 
position which  was,  of  course,  rejected.  But,  in  April,  1791, 
Hertzberg  retired  from  the  Ministry,  leaving  the  field  open  to 
Bischofswerder,^  the  friend  of  Austria,  and  the  policy  which 
had  inspired  the  Convention  of  Eeichenbach  once  more  pre- 
vailed. Thus  all  the  materials  existed  for  an  extensive 
coalition  against  French  democracy. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Comte  d'Artois,  accompanied  conference 
by  Calonne,  who  served  him  as  a  sort  of  Minister,  and  by  the  ^^  ^lantua. 
Comte  de  Durfort,  who  had  been  despatched  from  the  French 
Court,  had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor,  now  Leopold  XL, 
at  Mantua,  in  May,  1791,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that,  by  the 
following  July,  Austria  should  march  35,000  men  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  the  German  Circles  15,000  towards 
Alsace  ;  the  Swiss  15,000  towards  the  Lyonnais  ;  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  15,000  towards  Dauphine ;  while  Spain  was  to  hold 
20,000  in  readiness  in  Catalonia.  But  the  large  force  to  be 
thus  assembled  was  intended  only  as  a  threatening  demon- 
stration, and  hostilities  were  not  to  be  actually  commenced 
without  the  sanction  of  a  congress.^  The  flight  attempted  a 
few  weeks  after  by  Louis  XYI.  was  not  at  all  connected  with 
this  conference.  Such  a  project  was,  indeed,  mentioned  at 
Mantua,  but  it  was  discouraged  by  the  Emperor,  as  well  as 
by  d'Artois  and  Calonne.  The  King's  situation  was  become 
intolerably  irksome.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  The  King 
prisoner  at  Paris.  A  trip,  which  he  wished  to  make  to  St.  a^ent^^^^ 
Cloud  during  the  Easter  of  1791,  was  denounced  at  the 
Jacobin  Club  as  a  pretext  for  flight ;  and  when  he  attempted 
to  leave  the  Tuileries,  April  18th,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  his 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  Palace.  On  the  following  day  Louis  appeared 
in  the  Assembly,  pointed  out  how  important  it  was,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  that  his  actions  should  be  free ;  reiterated 
his  assurances  of  attachment  to  public  liberty  and  the  new 
Constitution,  and  insisted  on  his  journey  to  St.  Cloud.     But 

^  Bischofswerder,  and  his  brother  mystics,  or  Uluininati,  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  weak-minded  Frederick  William  II.  by  their 
pretensions  to  supernatural  power.  They  pretended  to  evoke  Jesus 
Christ  and  Moses,  to  show  the  shadow  of  Caesar  upon  the  wall,  etc. 
S^gur,  Tahleau  Politique,  etc.  t.  i.  p.  82. 

^  Bertrand  de  Mole\'ille,  Annales,  t.  iv.  ch.  11;  Lacretelle,  t.  \iii. 
p.  239  sqq. 
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the  President  was  silent  on  this  head,  though  the  Assembly 
received  the  King  with  respect/ 

A  few  days  after  thus  protesting  against  the  restraint  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  who 
appear  to  have  suspected  his  negotiations  abroad,  exacted  that 
he  should  address  a  circular  to  his  ambassadors  at  foreign 
Courts,  in  which  he  entirely  approved  the  Revolution,  assumed 
the  title  of  **  Restorer  of  French  liberty,"  and  utterly  repu- 
diated the  notion  that  he  was  not  free  and  master  of  his 
actions."  The  Powers  to  whom  the  note  was  addressed,  knew, 
however,  perfectly  well  that  he  did  not  love  the  Constitution ; 
and,  indeed,  he  immediately  despatched  secret  agents  to 
Cologne  and  Brussels  with  letters  for  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  for  Maria  Christina,  governess  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, in  which  he  notified  that  any  sanction  he  might  give  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be  reputed  null ;  that  his 
pretended  approval  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  interpreted 
in  an  opposite  sense,  and  that  the  more  strongly  he  should 
seem  to  adhere  to  it,  the  more  he  should  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  held. 
The  flight  to  Louis  soon  after  resolved  on  his  unfortunate  flight  to  the 
June?i79i.  army  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  at  Montmedy.  He  appears 
to  have  been  urged  to  it  by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  in  concert 
with  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  at  Brussels,  who  falsely  alleged 
that  it  was  the  Emperor's  wish.^  Marie  Antoinette,  as  well  as 
De  Boille,  strongly  opposed  the  project,  but  at  last  reluctantly 
yielded  to  the  King's  representations.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  details  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having,  after  some  hair- 
breadth escapes,  succeeded  in  quitting  Paris  in  a  travelling 
berlin,  June  20th,  they  reached  St.  Menehould  in  safety. 
But  here  the  King  was  recognized  by  Drouet,  the  son  of  the 
postmaster,  who,  mounting  his  horse,  pursued  the  Royal 
fugitives  to  Varennes,  raised  an  alarm,  and  caused  them  to 

^  Moniteur,  Seance  du  19eme  Avril,  1791. 

2  The  Circular,  dated  April  23rd,  1791,  is  in  the  Hist.  Pari.  t.  ix. 

^  Weber,  M&m.  t.  ii.  ch.  iv,  p.  315  sqq. ;  Mem.  de  Bouille,  ch.  x.  sq. 

*  One  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Weber's  Memoires,  t.  ii.  ch.  iv., 
drawn  up  by  M.  de  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  from  infomia- 
tion  furnished  by  the  Queen  herself.  See  also  an  interesting  narrative 
of  it  in  Croker's  Essays  on  the  French  Revolution,  Essay  iii.  The  most 
authentic  account  will  be  found  in  The  Flight  to  Varennes  and  other 
Essays,  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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be  captured  when  they  already  thought  themselves  out  of 
danger.  In  consequence  of  their  being  rather  later  than  was 
expected,  the  military  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  entirely  failed.  The  news  of  the  King's  flight 
filled  Paris  with  consternation.  When  the  news  of  his  arrest 
arrived,  the  Assembly  despatched  Barnave,  Latour-Maubourg, 
and  Petion  to  conduct  him  and  his  family  back  to  Paris.  In 
discharging  this  office,  Petion  ^  displayed  a  brutality,  com-  The  King's 
bined  with  insufferable  conceit ;  while  Barnave,  touched  by  '^^^"^"• 
the  affliction  and  bearing  of  the  Royal  fugitives,  won  their 
confidence  and  regard  by  his  considerate  attention.^  Notices 
had  been  posted  up  in  Paris  that  those  who  applauded  the 
King  should  be  horsewhipped,  and  threatening  punishment 
on  all  those  who  insulted  him ;  hence  he  was  received  on 
entering  the  capital  with  a  dead  silence.  The  King's  brother, 
the  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  fled  at  the  same  time  by  a 
different  route,  escaped  safely  to  Brussels. 

This  time  the  King's  intention  to  fly  could  not  be  denied;  Effect  of 
he  had,  indeed,  himself  proclaimed  it  by  sending  to  the  ^^^^^g^^- 
Assembly  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for 
it,  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  Kingdom, 
expressed  his  desire  to  restore  liberty  and  establish  a  Con- 
stitution, but  annulled  all  that  he  had  done  during  the  last 
two  years.  In  judging  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  at  this 
crisis,  we  must  consider  the  feelings  with  which  the  idea  of 
the  King's  flight  inspired  the  whole  French  nation.  His 
intrigues  with  D'Artois  and  the  Emigrants  were  more  than 
suspected,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  introduce  a  vast 
foreign  army  and  restore  the  ancient  regime  by  force  and 
bloodshed.  The  leaders  of  the  clubs  trembled  for  their  necks  ; 
the  artisans  foresaw  the  loss  of  the  State  wages  ;  the  peasantry 
dreaded  the  restoration  of  feudalism ;  the  burghers  pictured 
to  themselves  the  return  of  the  noblesse ;  the  army  beheld,  in 
prospectu,  a  return  to  low  pay,  severe  discipline,  and  com- 

'  Petion  wrote  an  account  of  the  journey  back,  which  was  found 
among  Ms  papers,  and  has  been  pubhslied  by  M.  Mortimer  Terneau, 
in  his  Hist  de  la  Terrenr,  t.  i.  note  5. 

^  That  Barnave,  however,  as  commonly  related,  was  induced  to 
change  his  politics  during  this  journey,  by  the  compassion  which  he 
felt  for  the  Queen,  is  only  a  little  piece  of  biographical  effect.  He 
had  been  going  over  several  months  before.  Lettres  de  Montmorin, 
ap.  Von  Sybel,  Revolutionszeit^  B.  i.  S.  258,  Anm.  (vol.  i.  p.  301, 
Eng.  tr.). 
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missions  monopolized  by  the  nobles ;  the  purchasers  of  eccle- 
siastical property  saw  their  new  acquisitions  slipping  from 
their  grasp ;  while  even  disinterested  patriots  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  France  trampled  on  by  foreign  Powers,  and 
The  King  stripped,  perhaps,  of  some  of  her  provinces.^  The  King,  after 
suspended,  j^-g  rgtum,  was  provisionally  suspended  from  his  functions  by 
a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  June  25th.  Guards  were  placed 
over  him  and  the  Queen ;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  camp ;  sentinels  were  stationed  on  the 
roof  of  the  Palace,  and  even  at  the  Queen's  bedchamber. 
Three  commissioners,  Tronchet,  d'Andre,  and  Duport,  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  talked  of  for  Regent,  but  he  repudiated  the  idea 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  some  of  the  revolutionary  journals. 
Barnave,  who  had  adopted  the  policy  of  Mirabeau,  namely,  to 
arrest  the  Revolution,  to  save  the  Monarchy,  and  govern  in 
conjunction  with  the  Queen,  suggested  to  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette  what  answers  they  should  give  to  the  questions 
put  to  them.  While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille  addressed  a  highly  injudicious  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
threatening  that  if  the  least  harm  was  done  to  the  King  or 
Queen,  he  would  conduct  the  army  to  Paris,  and  that  not  one 
stone  of  that  city  should  be  left  upon  another. 

^  Von  Sybel,  i.  306  (Eng.  tr.). 
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MONARCHY 

FEOM  the  period  of  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes  must  The 
be  dated  the  first  decided  appearance  of  a  Eepublican  "*" 
party  in  France.  The  chief  advocates  of  a  Eepublic  were 
Brissot,  Condorcet,  and  the  recently-established  club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  so  called  from  its  meeting  in  a  former  convent  of 
that  order.  Brissot  began  to  disseminate  Eepublican  opinions 
in  his  jouraal,  and  the  arch-democrat,  Thomas  Paine,  who 
was  now  at  Paris,  also  endeavoured  to  excite  the  populace 
against  the  King.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  not  yet  gone  this 
length ;  they  were  for  bringing  Louis  XYI.  to  trial  and  de- 
posing him,  but  for  maintaining  the  Monarchy.  Eobespierre, 
a  leading  member  of  the  club,  who  probably  disliked  to  see 
the  initiative  taken  by  Condorcet  and  Brissot,  in  an  equivocal 
speech  supported  the  Constitution.  Marat  was  more  out- 
spoken. He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  military  tribune, 
who  should  make  a  short  end  of  all  traitors,  among  whom  he 
and  his  faction  included  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Barnave,  the 
Lameths,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Constitutionalists.^  But 
for  the  present  the  party  prevailed  who  were  both  for  uphold- 
ing the  Monarchy  and  retaining  Louis  XVI.  The  Jacobins 
resolved  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  inviting  them 
to  suspend  their  decision  till  the  eighty-three  departments 
should  have  been  consulted,  well  knowing  that,  from  their 
numerous  affiliations,  a  vote  for  the  King's  deposition  would 
be  carried.  The  leaders  of  the  Constitutionalists  now  separated 
from  the  Jacobins,  and,  with  their  party,  which  included  all 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  belonging  to  that  club,  except 

^  Von  Sybel,  i.  p.  311  (Eng.  tr.). 
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ten  or  twelve,  established  the  Club  of  the  Feuillants.  This 
name  was  derived  from  their  occupying  an  ancient  convent  of 
that  order,  founded  by  Henry  III.,  an  immense  building  in 
the  Eue  St.  Honore,  adjoining  on  one  side  the  Manege,  where 
the  Assembly  sat. 

The  Jacobins  gave  notice  to  all  the  patriotic  societies  that 
their  petition  would  be  signed  on  the  altar  of  the  Federation 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  July  17th.  On  the  evening  of  the 
16th,  the  Assembly,  by  decreeing  that  the  Constitutional 
Charter,  when  finished,  should  be  presented  to  Louis  XYI. 
for  acceptance,  having  implicitly  pronounced  his  re-establish- 
ment, Camille  Desmouiins  and  Marat  openly  incited  the  ]3opu- 
lace  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  deputies.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  notice  that  the  proposed  petition  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  signing  of  it  would  be  prevented  by  military  force. 
Nevertheless  a  vast  multitude  congregated  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  on  the  1 7th :  and,  as  it  was  a  Sunday,  the  crowd  was 
augmented  by  many  holiday  people,  women  and  children. 
The  petition  appears  to  have  received  many  thousand  signa- 
tures. Meanwhile  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed ;  the 
National  Guards  arrived,  and  having  been  assailed  by  the 
mob  with  volleys  of  stones,  and  even  with  pistol-shots,  fired 
upon  the  people.  Many  persons  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  crowd  was  dispersed.  The  leading  ultra  democrats  dis- 
played the  most  abject  cowardice.  Marat  hid  himself  in  a 
cellar ;  Danton  withdrew  into  the  country ;  Robespierre  was 
afraid  to  sleep  at  home ;  Desmoulins  susiDcnded  the  publication 
of  his  journal.  By  this  decisive  act  the  Constitutionalists 
established  for  awhile  their  authority;  but  Lafayette  and 
Bailly  lost  their  popularity,  and  the  Jacobins  were  not  long 
in  regaining  their  ascendency.^ 

The  constitutional  party,  in  absolving  the  King,  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  attitude  assumed  at 
this  time  by  foreign  States.  Several  of  the  European  Powers 
had  begun  to  manifest  a  lively  sympathy  for  Louis.  Gus- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  made  a 
vigorous  declaration  against  the  outrages  to  which  the  French 
King  was  subjected  after  his  attempted  flight,  and  had  directed 
his  Ambassador  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  Assembly.     Eight  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  forbidden 


^  Ferriferes,  Man.  t.  iii.  p.  70  sqq. 
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their  troops  in  the  pay  of  France  to  take  any  oath  except  to 
Louis  XVI.  The  King  of  Spain  had  addressed  a  memoir  to 
the  Assembly,  calling  upon  it  to  respect  Louis's  dignity  and 
liberty.  The  Emperor  Leopold,  on  learning  the  captui-e  of 
the  French  King,  had  addressed  a  circular  from  Padua  to  the 
principal  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  calling  upon  them  to  demand 
his  liberation,  and  to  declare  that  they  would  avenge  any 
further  attempt  on  the  freedom,  honour,  and  safety  of  Louis, 
his  Queen,  and  the  Royal  family.^  Many  of  the  jDrincipal 
Courts  declined  to  receive  a  French  Ambassador  so  long  as 
the  King  should  be  under  constraint.^ 

No    Sovereign  was   more  zealous   in   Louis's  cause  than   zeaiof 
Frederick  William  11.  of  Prussia.     After  the  French  King's   wfiiS'' 
arrest,  he  dispatched  Bischof swerder  to  the  Emperor  in  Italy,   Jii-  '^nd 
and  a  preliminary  treaty  between  these  two  Sovereigns  was   iil 
signed,  July  25th,  to  be  converted  into  a  defensive  alliance  so 
soon  as  Austria  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Turks. 
The  impetuous  Gustavus  IIL  was  for  immediate  action.     He 
engaged  to  land  16,000  men  at  Ostend,  requested  G-eorge  III. 
to  furnish   12,000   Hanoverians,  to  be  paid  by  the  French 
Princes,  and  took  De  Bouille  into  his  service,  who  pointed 
out  how  easily  France  might  be  invaded.     The  French  Con- 
stitutionalists exerted  themselves  to  avert  an  interference  that 
would  upset  their  whole  policy.     Barnave,  Duport,  and  the 
Lameths  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  begging 
him  to  return  when  the  King  should  have  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution;   and  it  was  forwarded  to  that  Prince  by  Louis' 
order.     The  Constitutionalists  also  assured  the  Emperor  that 
their  object  was  to  save  the  throne.^ 

^  It  is  said  that  at  the  date  of  this  circular,  a  treaty  for  the  partition 
of  France  was  concluded  between  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  emigrant  French  princes.  The  treaty  is 
in  Martens'  Eecueil,  t.  v.  p.  5  (from  the  Coll.  of  State  Papers) ;  but  it 
is  very  apocryphal ;  and  still  more  so  the  pretended  accession  of  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  March,  1792.  It  was  probably  only  a  pro- 
ject, afterwards  superseded  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Garden,  t.  v. 
p.  160  sq. 

^  Garden,  ibid.  p.  159.  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  their  joint  note  to 
the  Danish  Court,  May  12th,  1792,  take  credit  for  having  procured 
the  release  of  Louis  in  the  preceding  summer,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  his  inviolability,  and  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  Ibid. 
p.  211. 

^  Bouill^,  Mem.  ch.  xii.  p.  274;  Corr.  entre  Mirabeau  et  La  Marck^ 
t.  iil  p.  163  sqq. 
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At  this  juncture  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  met 
at  Pihiitz,  a  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  on  the  Elbe, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Powers; 
but  the  state  of  France  was  also  debated,  and  d'Artois, 
attended  by  Calonne,  obtruded  himself  on  the  Conference. 
This  Prince,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  Emperor,  had  offered  to 
cede  Lorraine  ;  but  the  scheme  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
government  of  France,  by  which  his  elder  brother.  Monsieur, 
was  to  be  declared  E-egent,  and  the  King  completely  set  aside, 
filled  Leopold  with  disgust.  He  was  chiefly  actuated  by  his 
wishes  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  Queen,  his  relatives, 
and  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his  sister, 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  deprecated  civil  war  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Emigrants.  She  recommended  that  the  King  should 
accept  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  Eui'opean  Powers  should 
combine  in  demanding  that  the  King  should  be  invested  with 
the  authority  necessary  for  the  government  of  France  and  the 
safety  of  Europe.^  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
their  answer  to  d'Artois,  dated  August  27th,  declined  his  plans 
for  the  government  of  France  ;  they  sanctioned  the  peaceable 
residence  of  emigrants  in  their  dominions,  but  declared  against 
armed  intervention  unless  the  co-operation  of  all  the  European 
Poivers  should  he  obtained.  And  as  it  was  well  known  that 
England  was  not  inclined  to  interfere,  this  declaration  was  a 
mere  hrutum  fulmen  meant  to  intimidate  the  Parisian  demo- 
crats, but  fitted  rather  to  irritate  than  to  alarm  the  French.^ 
England  had  at  this  period  declared  for  a  strict  neuti-ality. 
Public  opinion  was  against  a  war,  and  Pitt  himself  advocated 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Continental  affairs.^ 

The  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  On  September  3rd,  1791,  the  Act  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  presented  to  the  King,  who  had  been  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Louis  notified  his  acceptance  of 
it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Assembly,  September  13th,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  to  confirm 
it  with  an  oath.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  wrote  to  his  two 
brothers  informing  them  of  what  he  had  done,  and  calling 

^  Von  Sybel,  Revohdionszeit,  1.  366  (Eng.  trans.). 

2  Ibid.  p.  364. 

3  Diaries  and  Correspondeiice  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  vol.  ii. 
p.  441. 
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upon  them  to  acquiesce.  Leopold,  on  hearing  of  the  King's 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  announced  to  the  Powers  that 
the  necessity  for  a  Coalition  was  for  the  present  at  an  end. 
The  new  Constitution  was  as  liberal  as  the  French  might 
reasonably  have  desired ;  but  as  it  lasted  scarcely  a  year  its 
chief  merit  was  the  destruction  of  ancient  abuses.  Feudalism 
and  its  exclusive  privileges  were  abolished  ;  the  abuses  which 
spring  from  an  arbitrary  government,  such  as  lettres  de  cachet, 
were  reformed;  uniformity  of  taxation  was  established,  and 
the  power  of  the  purse  vested  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  the  monopolies  of  trade  corporations,  vmitrises  and 
jurandes,  as  well  as  corvees  and  all  the  fetters  which  shackle 
manufacture  and  agriculture,  were  suppressed ;  the  admission 
to  civil  offices  and  military  commands  was  thrown  open ;  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  recognized ;  barbarous  punish- 
ments were  done  away  with  ;  juries  introduced  in  place  of  the 
suppressed  Parliaments,  and,  in  short,  all  the  English  forms 
of  administering  justice  adopted.^  But  there  were  some 
things  which  the  Assembly  did,  and  others  they  omitted  to 
do,  which  rendered  nugatory  all  their  labours.  They  had, 
indeed,  recognized  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  declared  the 
person  of  the  King  inviolable ;  but  they  had  not  given  him 
the  means  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  throne ;  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  prerogatives,  deprived  him  of  the  support 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  placed  him  face  to  face  with  a  wild 
democracy,  and  established  no  strong  executive  power  which 
might  control  its  excesses.  Of  the  fall  of  their  new  Consti- 
tution by  democratic  violence  they  seem  to  have  entertained 
no  fear. 

The  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  to  France  Annexation 
was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Sep-  °^  Avignon. 
tember  14th,  1791).  Avignon  and  its  ten-itory  had  been  a 
possession  of  the  See  of  Eome  ever  since  the  sale  of  it  to  the 
Pope  by  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence, 
in  1348.  But  the  existence  of  a  foreign  colony  in  the  heart 
of  France  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience ;  it  became  the 
refuge  of  the  disaffected  and  the  entrepot  of  the  smuggler. 
A  party  in  Avignon,  favourable  to  the  Revolution,  had  risen 
in  June,  1790,  and  solicited  its  union  with  France;  formid- 
able riots  had  occurred,   much   blood  had   been   spilt,  and 

^  Lameth,  Histoire  d'Assemblee  Constituante, 
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many  atrocities  committed.  Within  a  month  after  the 
annexation  the  Papal  party  rose,  but  were  put  down  by  the 
horrible  massacres  in  the  tower  called  La  Glaciere — a  fore- 
taste of  the  horrors  which  ensued  in  France. 

The  Act  of  the  Constitution  having  been  proclaimed  with 
great  pomp,  September  18th,  the  Assembly  declared  its 
labours  terminated  and  the  Revolution  accomplished.  The 
Chamber  was  closed,  September  30th.  As  the  members  were 
departing,  the  populace  crowned  Robespierre  and  Petion  with 
garlands  of  oak-leaves,  and  carried  them  home  in  triumph. 
Robespierre  was  now  very  popular,  and  had  latterly  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  influence  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  on  his 
motion  that  they  had  passed  a  sort  of  self-denying  ordinance 
by  which  they  had  declared  themselves  ineligible  to  the 
Assembly  that  was  to  succeed  them.  He  had  also  procured 
a  decree,  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  that 
no  member  of  the  Assembly  should  become  a  Minister  within 
four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  Both  these 
measures  were  carried  by  acclamation.  The  royalists  and 
aristocrats  hoped  that  an  entirely  new  Assembly  might  undo 
all  that  had  been  done ;  while  some  were  moved  by  that 
quixotic  generosity  which  led  the  public  men  of  France  to 
abandon  what  seemed  for  their  own  private  advantage  with- 
out considering  whether  it  was  not  also  for  the  public  good. 
By  their  assent  to  these  acts,  Barnave,  Duport,  the  Lameths, 
and  the  whole  Constitutional  party,  pronounced  their  own 
political  annihilation ;  and  such  was,  doubtless,  Robespierre's 
design.  It  is  true  that  by  the  same  act  he  excluded  him- 
self ;  but  he  knew  full  well  that  the  real  power  of  the  State 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  in  the  Paris 
mob  and  the  Jacobins  who  directed  it,  among  whom  he  was  a 
ruling  power.  Louis  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  sent  a 
notification  to  that  effect  to  the  foreign  Powers.^ 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  mass  of 
the  middle  classes  were  content  with  what  had  been  done. 
They  were  weary  of  the  long  struggles  and  disturbances,  were 
desirous  only  of  returning  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  had 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  political  apathy.  In  Paris  not  a  quarter 
of  the  enfranchised  citizens  came  forward  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  new  Assembly.    This  Chamber,  which  opened 


Garden,  Traites,  t.  v.  p.  169  sq. 
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its  sittings  October  1st,  1791,  assumed  the  title  of  the 
National  Legislative  Assembly.  It  was  far  from  being- 
composed  of  such  distinguished  men  as  had  sat  in  the  Con- 
stituent. France  had  exhausted  her  best  talent,  and,  by 
Robespierre's  self-denying  ordinance,  had  also  deprived  her- 
self of  the  services  of  men  who  had  acquired  some  political 
experience.  The  new  deputies  were  mostly  young  men  of  the 
middle  class.  The  aristocrats  observed  that  they  could  not 
muster  among  them  300,000  livres  of  income  from  landed  and 
other  property.  The  Eight  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
composed  of  the  Feuillant  party,  whose  principles  were  repre- 
sented by  the  club  already  mentioned.  The  Centre  consisted 
of  moderate  men  attached  to  the  new  Constitution.  The  Left 
was  chiefly  formed  by  the  party  called  Gtirondists,  so  named 
from  the  twelve  dejDuties  of  the  G-ironde,  for  the  most  part 
lawyers  and  men  of  talent,  natives  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
southern  provinces.  The  three  most  distinguished  and 
eloquent  members  of  this  deputation  were  Vergniaud,  G-uadet, 
and  G-en Sonne.  The  Girondists,  however,  were  also  joined  by 
deputies  from  other  parts,  as  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Eabaud 
St.  Etienne,  Petion,  and  others.  On  the  left  sat  also  a  still 
more  democratic  faction,  led  by  such  men  as  Chabot,  Bazire, 
and  Merlin. 

The  Constitutional  party,  however,  were  now  fast  declin-  Petion 
ing.  Besides  the  loss  of  their  parliamentary  influence,  they  Barney S 
were  also  deprived  of  municipal  power  and  the  command  of  Mayor  of 
the  armed  force.  The  functions  of  Lafayette  as  commandant 
of  the  National  Guard  had  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of 
September  12th ;  and  Bailly,  alarmed  at  his  retirement,  re- 
signed the  mayoralty.  Lafayette  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but 
found  a  competitor  in  Petion.  Lafayette's  reputation  with 
the  people  was  of  that  equivocal  sort  which,  in  a  momentous 
crisis,  must  always  attach  to  a  man  who  takes  no  very 
decided  part ;  while  Petion  was  at  this  period  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  was  also  supported  by  the  Court,  which  hated 
Lafayette,  and  had  taken  a  just  view  of  Petion' s  calibre  and 
incapacity.^  The  election  of  Petion  by  a  large  majority  was 
a  triumph  for  the  Gironde,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
electors  voted,  thus  showing  the  apathy  of  most  of  the 
Parisians.   Soon  afterwards,  Manuel  was  appointed  Procureur 

^  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Memoires. 
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de  la  Commune,  with  Danton  as  substitute.  A  change  of 
ministry  had  taken  place  in  October  and  November.  Mont- 
morin  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Lessart;  Bertrand  de  Moleville  became 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  Count  de  Narbonne,  the  friend, 
some  say  something  more,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  succeeded 
Duportail  as  Minister  of  War.  This  Cabinet  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  good  deal  inspired  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

Among  the  more  important  questions  that  first  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  that  of  the 
emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  increasing  every 
day  ;  1,900  officers  had  quitted  the  army,  and  crossed  the 
frontiers.  Monsieur,  by  his  flight,  drew  many  nobles  after 
him,  who  should  have  remained  in  France,  and  rallied  round 
the  throne.  He  now  took  the  lead  of  the  emigration  instead 
of  his  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  a  kind  of  little  Court 
gathered  round  him  at  Coblenz,  which  place  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  emigration.  The  Emperor  Leopold  dis- 
countenanced them.  He  even  punished  some  Brabanters 
who  had  insulted  the  French  national  cockade,  and  he  for- 
bade all  assemblies  of  the  emigrants  within  his  dominions, 
even  without  arms.^  The  King  of  Prussia  followed  his 
example.  The  Elector  of  Treves  alone  openly  favoured  the 
emigrants.  The  Assembly  voted  a  Proclamation,  October 
31st,  requiring  the  King's  eldest  brother,  Louis  Stanislas 
Xavier,  to  return  to  France  within  two  months ;  or,  in  de- 
fault, to  forfeit  his  eventual  title  to  the  Regency.  On  the 
9th  of  November  they  declared  all  emigrants  whatsoever  sus- 
pected of  conspiracy,  and  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
with  confiscation  of  their  properties,  if  they  remained  as- 
sembled together  after  January  1st,  1792.  The  King  wrote 
to  his  brothers  ordering  them  to  return ;  but  they  made  a 
flippant  answer.  Louis  sanctioned  the  decree  apfainst  his 
brother,  but  put  his  veto  on  that  of  November  9th.  This 
was  a  sort  of  victory  for  the  G-ironde,  who  took  advantage  of 
it  to  describe  the  veto  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  King  and 
the  emigrants,  backed  by  the  foreign  Powers. 

Louis  XVI.  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  other 
German  Princes,  December  20th,  declaring  that  he  should 
regard  them  as  enemies  if  they  encouraged  the  assembling  of 


1  Von  Sybel,  i.  358  (Eng.  tr.). 
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emigrants ;  while  the  Emperor,  on  his  side,  announced  that 
he  had  instructed  General  Bender  to  assist  the  Elector,  if  his 
territories  should  be  invaded ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  disperse  the  emigrants.  The 
Girondists,  and  especially  Brissot,  Gensonne,  and  Isnard, 
were  at  this  time  using  every  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  war 
by  their  inflammatory  speeches.  They  regarded  it  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  Revolution  at  home,  and  spreading 
revolutionary  principles  abroad.  Narbonne  and  Lafayette 
were  also  for  war ;  but  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins  opposed 
it.  Not  that  they  did  not  approve  the  contemplated  ends, 
but  they  were  jealous  of  Narbonne  and  Lafayette,  and  they 
feared  that  a  powerful  general  might  make  himself  a 
Dictator.  But  it  was  resolved  to  raise  three  armies  consist- 
ing of  150,000  men  in  all,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by 
General  Rochambeau,  Luckner,  and  Lafayette.  On  January 
1st,  1792,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  accusation  of  Monsieui', 
the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Calonne,  and  a  few 
others,  and,  though  Robespierre  declaimed  against  war,  by  a 
resolution  of  January  25th,  they  invited  the  King  to  demand 
of  the  Emperor  his  intentions,  and  to  call  upon  him  to 
renounce  all  treaties  and  conventions  directed  against  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  security  of  the  French  nation. 
His  refraining  to  auswer  before  March  1st,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  news  of  this 
proceeding  excited  the  Emperor's  anger.  He  now  converted 
the  preliminary  treaty  with  Prussia  of  July  25th,  1791,  into 
a  definitive  alliance  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  February  7th, 
1792  ;  ^  he  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  a  corps  d'armee  in 
Bohemia,  and  marched  6,000  men  into  the  Breisgau.  The 
orders  given  to  Bender  were  justified  ;  complaints  were  made 
of  the  captivity  in  which  the  French  King,  the  Emperor's 
brother-in-law,  was  held,  and  of  the  anarchy  in  France ;  and 
all  these  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  the  pernicious  sect  of 
the  Jacobins.^  This  reply  was  received  by  the  Assembly 
with  derision.  The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Leopold  11. 
(February  29th),  aiTested  for  a  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
Coalition ;  which  was  also  weakened  by  the  assassination  of 

^  Martens,  Eecueil,  t.  v.  p.  5,  and  the  Siqrpl.  t.  ii.  p.  172. 

2  According  to  Madame  de  Stael,  Considemtiom,  etc.  partie  iii. 
ch.  5,  this  note  was  drawn  up  by  Barnave  and  Duport,  the  secret 
counsellors  of  the  Queen,  and  by  her  transmitted  to  Leopold. 
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G-ustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  a  fortnight  afterwards.  The  brother 
of  Grustavus,  Regent  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
Grustavus  IV.,  determined  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  ; 
and  Spain  seemed  to  incline  the  same  way,  after  the  Count 
d'Aranda  became  Prime  Minister/  The  correspondence  with 
the  Emperor  led  to  a  change  of  Ministry  in  France.  De 
Lessart,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  impeached  for  having  con- 
cealed the  real  state  of  affairs ;  Narboune  had  already  been 
dismissed ;  and  the  Girondists  achieved  a  triumph  by  forcing 
on  the  Court  a  Ministry  selected  from  their  own  party.  The 
Grironde  now  imposed  Dumouriez  on  the  King  as  Foreign 
Minister;  Eoland  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior;  De 
Graves,  of  War;  Lacoste  was  appointed  to  the  Marine  in 
place  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  Claviere  to  the  Finances, 
Duranton  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  Ministers  were  Dumouriez 
and  Eoland,  the  latter,  however,  chiefly  through  his  extra- 
ordinary wife.  Eoland  himself  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
talking,  philosophical,  and  factious  Girondists.  He  had  dis- 
sipated in  his  youth  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-eight  he  married  Marion,  or  Marie 
Jeanne  Phlipon,  the  daughter  of  an  engraver  on  the  Quai 
des  Lunettes.  Handsome,  clever,  inquisitive,  self-educated, 
Marion  had  studied  by  turns  Jansenius  and  Pascal,  Descartes 
and  Malebranche,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists  ;  and  had 
been  alternately  a  Jansenist,  a  Cartesian,  and  a  Deist.  The 
reading  of  Plutarch,  whose  works  she  took  to  church  instead 
of  the  SemaAne  Sainte,  had  made  her  at  an  early  period  an 
ardent  Eepublican,  and  her  chief  regret  was  not  to  have  been 
born  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Eome.^  She  had  so  far 
outstripped  the  leaders  of  the  Eevolution,  that  in  a  letter, 
wi'itten  soon  after  the  taldng  of  the  Bastille,  she  urged,  either 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  their  assas- 
sination. But  she  had  great  talent  and  a  ready  pen;  she 
shared  the  of&cial  labours  of  her  husband,  wrote  many  of  his 
papers,  and  became  the  very  soul  of  the  Gironde.^ 

Francis,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions  on  the  death  of  Leopold  II., 
adopted  his  father's  policy  with  regard  to  France;   though, 

1  Garden,  Traites,  t.  v.  pp.  180  and  219. 

^  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland. 

^  Mem.  de  Weber,  ch.  v.  p.  322;  Croker,  Essays,  p.  335  sqq. 
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not  having  been  yet  elected  Emperor,  he  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  cause  of  the  G-erman  Princes.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  assure  the  King  of  Prussia  of  his 
adherence  to  the  jDrinciples  of  the  recent  alliance  and  treaty/ 
Frederick  William  was  inclined  to  co-operate  in  the  deliverance 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  restoration  to  his  former  power ;  but  this 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  his  Cabinet,  nor  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  one  of  his  principal  advisers.  The  events  in  Poland 
were  in  reality  occupying  the  attention  of  Prussian  Statesmen 
more  than  the  affairs  of  France,  and  Frederick  William  was 
determined  to  share  in  the  Second  Partition  which  was  im- 
minent. Catharine  II.  had  exhibited  a  violent  animosity 
against  the  French  Eevolution,  which  was,  perhaps,  partly 
sincere,  but  which  was  also  suspected  of  originating  in  a  desire 
to  facilitate  her  views  upon  Poland,  by  despatching  to  a 
distance  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  some  nego- 
tiations with  de  Noailles,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
Prince  Kaunitz  laid  down  as  points  from  which  Austria  could 
not  depart:  1st,  the  satisfaction  of  the  German  Princes  for 
their  possessions  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  2nd,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Pope  for  the  County  of  Avignon  ;  3rd,  France  to  take 
such  domestic  measures  as  she  might  think  proper,  but  which 
should  be  such  that  the  G-overnment  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  repress  everything  calculated  to  disturb  other  States. 
These  demands  were  ill-received.  The  Girondists,  especially 
Brissot  and  Dumouriez,  were  for  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms, 
and  compelled  the  King  to  proceed  to  the  Assembly,  April 
20th,  and  to  declare  war  against  his  nephew,  Francis  I.,  King  Louis  xvi. 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  he  did  with  a  trembling  ^a?.^^^^ 
voice  and  evident  reluctance.  But  the  announcement  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  French  nation. 

V  At  this  time  the  French  army  of  the  North,  numbering  French  in- 
about  50,000  men,  under  Marshal  Eochambeau,  was  cantoned  S^um^ 
between  Dunkirk  and  Philippeville.  The  army  of  the  Centre, 
under  Lafayette,  which  was  rather  stronger,  stretched  from 
Philippeville  to  Weissenburg ;  while  that  of  the  Ehine,  about 
40,000  men,  under  Luckner,  was  posted  between  Weissenburg 
and  Basle.  The  frontier  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  General  Montesquiou.  Dumouriez, 
who  had  sent  secret  agents  into  Belgium  to  excite  the  Bra- 

^  Supra,  p.  73. 
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"banters  to  revolt,  determined  on  taking  tlie  offensive  ;  and  he 
ordered  columns  of  attack  from  the  armies  of  Rochambeau 
and  Layfayette  to  be  rapidly  directed  on  different  parts  of 
Belgium,  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  would  rise  and  aid 
the  invasion.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  leading 
columns,  which  were  too  weak,  advanced  as  far  as  Lille  and 
Valenciennes  ;  but  although  there  was  only  a  small  Austrian 
force  at  present  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  French  fled  in  panic 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  April  28th ;  and  Lafayette, 
who  had  advanced  to  Bouvines,  was  compelled  by  their  flight 
also  to  retire.  The  retreating  troops  fired  on  their  officers, 
and  massacred  General  Dillon  and  other  of  their  commanders. 
Eochambeau  was  now  superseded  by  Luckner,  and  the  French 
army  stood  on  the  defensive. 

This  reverse,  which  was  imputed  to  treachery,  excited  great 
distrust  and  suspicion  at  Paris,  and  increased  the  dissensions 
between  the  FeuiUants  and  the  Grirondists.  The  Assembly 
declared  itself  en  permanence,  and  seized  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  Girondist  faction  had  begun  a  course  of 
policy  which  was  highly  distasteful,  not  only  to  the  King,  but 
also  to  Dumouriez.  They  denounced,  through  the  journalist 
Carra,  what  they  called  an  Austrian  Committee,  or  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Court  with  the  Coalition,  an  accusation  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  Queen.  They  carried  a  decree  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
to  appear  in  public  in  their  costume.  They  obtained  the 
dismissal  of  the  King's  guard  of  12,000  men,  and  sent  their 
commander,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  a  prisoner  to  Orleans.  They 
procured  a  decree  for  the  transportation  of  priests  who  refused 
to  take  the  civic  oath.  Servan,  the  new  Minister  of  War, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  sud- 
denly proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  form  a  federal  army  of 
20,000  men,  selected  from  all  the  departments  of  France,  to 
be  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  Paris ;  and  the  Assembly 
decreed  the  measure,  June  8th. 

The  King  could  not  help  showing  his  aversion  to  these 
measures,  and  he  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  priests  and  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
army.  Roland  now  addressed  to  him  his  famous  letter,  written 
by  his  wife,  exhorting  Louis  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolution.'    But  it  only  confirmed  the  King  in  his  intention 


It  will  be  found  in  the  Memoires  de  Madame  Roland,  t.  i.  App.  C. 
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to  break  with  the  Gironde;  and  on  June  13th,  Servan, 
Roland,  and  Claviere  were  dismissed.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
Dumouriez  also  resigned,  being  offended  at  the  coldness  and 
disdain  with  which  the  King  treated  him.  Of  the  G-irondist 
Ministry  only  Lacoste  and  Duranthon  were  retained ;  and  the 
places  of  the  others  were  supplied  by  persons  of  no  note, 
selected  from  the  Feuillant  party. 

Lafayette,  at  this  crisis,  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  sup-  Action  of 
port  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  addressed  a  dictatorial  ^^*y®"®- 
letter  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  his  camp  at  Maubeuge 
(June  16th),  in  which  he  denounced  the  Jacobin  faction, 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  clubs,  and  exhorted  the 
Assembly  to  rally  round  a  Constitutional  throne.  This  im- 
prudent step  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  Lafayette's  reputation 
as  a  patriot,  and  helped  to  pi'epare  the  insuiTection  of  June 
20th  and  August  lOth.  None  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
into  the  National  Guard  except  those  who  could  provide  then- 
own  uniform  and  equipments,  a  regulation  which  had  kept  the 
force  in  some  degree  select ;  but  now  it  was  ordered  that  pikes 
should  take  rank  with  bayonets,  and  that  all  who  presented 
themselves  should  be  admitted  to  serve.  The  sixty  battalions 
were  also  reduced  to  forty- eight,  the  number  of  the  new  sec- 
tions ;  which  served  to  create  a  fresh  mixture  of  the  men,  and 
still  further  to  destroy  Lafayette's  influence  over  them. 

Most  historians  have  considered  the  insurrection  of  June  insurrec- 
20th,  1792,  the  anniversary  of  the  oath  at  the  Tennis-Court,  junelo. 
as  the  immediate  response  of  the  people  to  the  King's  refusal 
to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondist 
Ministers ;  but  it  had,  in  fact,  been  prepared  some  time 
before.^  The  "recall  of  the  good  Ministers"  was,  however, 
made  its  watchword.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  a  more 
peaceable  and  good-humoured  mob  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  petitioners,  as  they  called  themselves,  con- 
sisted of  some  8,000  men  armed  with  pikes  and  other 
weapons,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed 
persons.  Led  by  Santerre  and  St.  Huruge,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  defile  through  the  Chamber  of  the  Assembly,  sing- 
ing Ca  ira,  dancing  and  shouting  Vive  la  nation !  Vivent  les 
sans-culottes !    A  has  le  veto ! 

From  the  Assembly  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries. 

'  Mortimer  Terneau,  Hist,  de  la  Terreur,  t.  i.  p.  129. 
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The  King  displayed  great  firmness  during  this  terrible  visit. 
He  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  advanced  to  meet 
the  crowd,  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  observed  that  he 
had  not  violated  the  Constitution.  He  then  retired  into  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  attend- 
ants. When  the  people  urged  him  to  sanction  the  two 
decrees,  he  replied,  "  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place."  To 
their  demands  that  he  should  recall  his  Ministers,  he  merely 
answered,  '*  I  shall  do  what  the  Constitution  directs."  He 
put  on  a  honnet-rouge  thrust  towards  him  on  a  pike  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  an  insulting  speech  from  the  butcher 
Legendre,  afterwards  a  notorious  member  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  attack  of  a  ruffian,  who  menaced  him  with  a  pike, 
but  was  hindered  from  doing  any  mischief,  no  further  violence 
occurred.  After  this  scene  had  lasted  two  hours,  Petion, 
the  mayor,  arrived,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  deputies, 
Yergniaud  and  Isnard,  persuaded  the  mob  to  depart.^ 
Arrival  of  Thus  the  insuiTCction  of  June  20th  proved  a  failure,  and 

Lafayette,  -j^^^^  ^^^j^  ^-^^  effect  of  giving  the  King  a  little  brief  popu- 
larity. But  Lafayette,  by  another  ill-judged,  though  well- 
meant,  step,  contrived  to  make  matters  worse.  On  June  28th, 
leaving  his  army  at  Maubeuge.  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Assembly,  and  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  rioters  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Failing  in  this  quarter, 
he  sought  to  effect  his  objects  by  means  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  attempted  a  review  of  them  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  was  forbidden  by  Petion.  A  deputation  from 
some  of  their  battalions  had  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  Jacobins  ;  but  Lafayette  hesitated,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  irrevocably  lost.  He  now  proposed  to  aid  the 
King's  flight  to  Compiegne,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army;  should  that  fail,  that  Luckner  and  himself  should 
march  on  Paris  with  their  forces.  But  Marie  Antoinette 
opposed  these  projects,  observing  that,  if  Lafayette  was  to  be 
their  only  resource,  they  had  better  perish.^  He  was  attacked 
in  the  journals,  denounced  in  the  Assembly,  burnt  in  effigy 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  compelled  to  quit  Paris.  The  Feuillant 
Club  was  now  closed ;  the  grenadier  companies  and  chasseurs 
of  the  National  G-uard,  who  had  displayed  some  loyalty,  were 

^  Bourienne,  Memoires,  t.  i.  ch.  iv. 

2  Lally  Tollendal's  Letter  to  the  King,  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xvii.  p.  243  sqq 
Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  (Engl,  transl. ). 
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cashiered ;  the  soldiers  of  the  line  were  removed  from  the 
capital. 

The  refusal  of  Lafayette's  aid  sprang,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  Louis  treats 
degree  from  hatred  of  him,  as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  Coalition. 
the  Eevolution.  But  a  proposal  of  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld Liancourt,  Commandant  of  Eouen,  whose  troops 
were  devoted  to  him,  that  the  King  should  fly  to  that  city, 
was  also  refused  ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Court,  at  this  juncture,  relied  on  the  invasion  of  the 
allied  Powers  for  their  deliverance  in  preference  to  venturing 
on  a  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  French  troops,  in  their 
first  encounters  with  the  enemy,  was  calculated  to  nourish 
this  hope.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
had  now  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Coalition, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Malouet  had  sent  Mallet  du  Pan  to 
treat  with  the  allied  Sovereigns.  A  Memoir  was  drawn  up 
for  this  purpose  from  the  King's  instructions  by  Mallet  du 
Pan,  and  corrected  with  Louis's  own  hand.^  The  main  object 
of  the  Memoir  is  to  inform  the  allied  Sovereigns  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  wished  the  counter-revolution  to 
be  effected.  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  them  that  the 
war  should  have  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  that  the  emigrants  should  not  take  any 
active  and  offensive  part  in  it.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  an  inter- 
view at  Frankfurt,  in  July,  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  who  were  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  That  Sovereign,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  elected  Emperor,  July  5th,  with  the  title  of 
Francis  II. ;  and  on  the  11th  he  had  entered  Frankfurt  in 
state,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  and 
a  brilliant  Court,  for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 

After  the  insurrection,  and  the  attempt  of  Lafayette,  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde  began  to  declaim  violently  against  the 
King.  All  Paris  seemed  moved  with  a  patriotic  frenzy.  On 
the  4th  of  July  Vergniaud  made  a  famous  attack  on  the 
monarchy.  On  the  motion  of  Herault  de  Sechelles  a  decree 
was  passed,  July  11th,  that  "  the  country  is  in  danger."  ^ 

As  the  King  had  put  his  veto  on  the  decree  summoning  the 

^  It  will  be  found  in  Mem.  et  Corr.  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  t.  i. ;  PUces 
Justif.  p.  427  sqq.  It  was  first  published  by  Smyth,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Fr.  Bevol.  t.  ii.  p.  245  sqq. 

2  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xv.  p.  358  sq. 
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federal  volunteers  to  Paris,  another  had  been  passed  appoint- 
ing Soissons  as  the  place  of  the  federal  camp ;  and  to  this  he 
gave  his  sanction.  The  troops  were  first  to  visit  the  capital, 
to  participate  in  the  anniversary  fete  of  the  Federation  which 
was  now  approaching.  The  Jacobins  of  Brest  and  Marseilles 
were  most  active  in  forwarding  these  men.  Marseilles  es- 
pecially, besides  isolated  bands,  sent  three  regular  battalions, 
in  February,  July,  and  October,  1792,  the  first  of  which  was 
led  by  Barbaroux.  A  great  many  of  these  men  remained  in 
Paris,  at  the  instance  of  Danton.  Though  called  Marseillese, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  scum  of  the  prisons  of  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.^  They  sang  the  well-known 
hymn,  composed  at  Strassburg  by  Rouget  de  I'lsle,  an  officer 
of  engineers,  but  first  published  at  Marseilles,  and  thence 
called  the  Marseillaise. 

On  July  14th,  the  fete  of  the  Federation,  the  Champ  de 
Mars  was  covered  with  eighty-three  tents,  one  for  each  de- 
partment. In  the  centre  rose  a  symbolical  tomb  for  those  who 
should  die  on  the  frontier,  with  the  inscription  :  "  Tremhlez, 
tyrans,  nous  les  vengerons.''  ^  The  King  took  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  and  Petion,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his 
office  of  Mayor,  for  his  conduct  on  June  20th,  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Directory  of  the  Department  of  Paris,^  was 
now  reinstated  in  his  functions. 

Amid  these  somewhat  melodramatic  displays  the  French 
showed  no  lack  of  patriotism  and  constancy  in  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Hatred  of  the 
foreigner  and  dread  of  an  invasion  united  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  The  armies  of  the  Coalition  were  now  collecting  on 
the  frontiers  of  France,  under  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Prince  of  mature  years,  the  companion 
in  arms  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
both  for  military  and  other  talent.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  William  IX.,  through  whose  dominions  the  march  of 
the  Prussians  lay,  and  whose  geographical  position  was  in- 
compatible with  neutrality  in  a  war  between  Prussia  and 
France,  had  joined  the  Coalition  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
Electoral  Hat.  The  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz  had  done 
the  same.    The  Circles  of  Suabia  had  also  consented  to  furnish 

1  Terneau,  t.  ii.  p.  142.  ^  Weber,  3Iem.  ch.  v.  p.  212. 

^  The  Department  of  Paris  comprised  the  forty-eight  sections  and 
sixteen  rural  districts. 
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their  contingents  as  States  of  the  Empire.  The  Electors  of 
Hanover  and  Saxony  had  declared  themselves  neutral.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  also  contrived  to  maintain  his  neutrality 
till  the  spring  of  1793 ;  when,  at  the  urgent  remonstrance  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  add  his 
contingent  of  8,000  men  to  the  combined  army.  The  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Cabinets  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Danish 
Court,  in  a  joint  note,  dated  May  12th,  1792,  in  which  the 
principal  motives  alleged  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
France  were  her  revolutionary  propagandism  and  the  violence 
exercised  towards  the  King.  But  the  Danish  Minister,  Count 
Bernstorff,  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  Den- 
mark, like  other  States,  had  recognized  the  new  French  Con- 
stitution, and  that  no  direct  and  public  step  had  as  yet  been 
taken  to  overthrow  it.  The  King  of  Denmark,  it  was  added, 
had  already  preserved  his  subjects  from  the  dangers  of  infec- 
tion, by  a  measure  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  nation ;  a 
reply  which  must  have  sounded  very  like  a  reproof  to  the 
allied  Governments.^ 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  arrived  at  Coblenz,  July  3rd,  in  the  insurrec- 
environs  of  which  place  the  troops  under  his  command  were  pSions!^^ 
assembling.  The  emigrant  Princes  now  retired  to  Bingen. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  a  conference  at 
Mainz,  July  19th  and  two  following  days.  The  allied  Sove- 
reigns exhibited  a  bitter  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  a  selfish 
anxiety  as  to  what  territories  they  should  get  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. The  Emperor's  army  in  the  Netherlands  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen.  From  this  15,000 
men  were  to  be  detached  to  cover  the  right  of  the  Prussian 
advance  and  join  them  near  Longwy  ;  while  another  Austrian 
army  of  20,000  men  under  Prince  Hohenlohe,  was  to  be 
directed  between  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  to  cover  the  Prussian 
left,  menace  Landau,  and  lay  siege  to  Thionville.  A  third 
Austrian  corps  d'armee,  under  Prince  Esterhazy,  assembled  in 
the  Breisgau,  and  with  5,000  emigrants  under  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  menaced  the  French  frontiers  from  Switzerland  to 
Phillip sbourg.  The  French  armies  were  inferior  in  number 
to  those  of  the  allies  ;  that  of  Lafayette  could  hardly  be  relied 
on,  and,  to  add  to  the  danger,  symptoms  of  insurrection  had 
manifested  themselves  in  La  Vendee  and  other  provinces. 

^  Garden,  Traites,  t.  v.  p.  207  sqq. 
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Yet  when  the  decree  that  the  country  was  in  danger  was  pro- 
claimed, July  22nd,  in  the  principal  places  of  Paris,  amid  the 
roll  of  drums  and  the  booming  of  cannon,  thousands  rushed 
to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  tents  and  booths 
erected  for  that  purpose. 

Amidst  these  hostile  preparations  the  fate  of  both  the  King 
and  Monarchy  was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  federal  troops, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Soissons  after  the  fete,  had  remained 
at  Paris  ;  and  on  July  17th  they  sent  a  deputation  to  read  to 
the  Assembly  an  address  drawn  up  by  Robespierre,  in  which 
the  suspension  of  the  King's  executive  power,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lafayette,  the  discharge  of  military  commanders 
nominated  by  the  King,  the  dismissal  and  punishment  of  the 
departmental  directors,  etc.,  were  imperiously  demanded. 
Meanwhile  the  Grirondists,  threatened  on  one  side  by  the 
Court  and  Lafayette,  and  on  the  other  by  the  more  violent 
Jacobins,  were  endeavouring  to  work  on  the  King's  fears,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  throwing  himself  into 
their  hands,  or  being  crushed  by  Robespierre  and  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Measures  had  now  been  taken  to  organize  an  insurrection. 
A  central  bureau  of  correspondence  among  the  forty-eight 
sections  had  been  established  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  July  17th, 
at  which  commissioners  from  the  various  sections  appeared 
every  day ;  and  thus  a  rapid  communication  was  established 
among  them  all.  These  commissioners  ultimately  formed, 
on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  the  revolutionary  Commune, 
which  ejected  the  legitimate  G-eneral  Council  of  the  Mimici- 
pality/ 

The  20th  of  June  had  been  the  day  of  the  Gironde ;  the 
10th  of  August,  for  which,  after  some  postponements,  the 
second  insurrection  was  ultimately  fixed,  was  to  achieve  the 
triumph  of  the  Montague,  or  ultra-democrats.  Petion  and 
Rsederer,  though  with  fear  and  doubt,  ultimately  lent  their 
aid  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  men  who  had  incited  it,  and 
were  to  reap  its  fruits,  kept  themselves  in  the  background. 
Neither  Robespierre  nor  Danton,  though  each  after  his 
manner  was  urging  on  the  movement,  took  part  in  the  secret 
insurrectional  committee  at  the  Jacobins,  which  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  obscure  persons.    Danton  made  no  secret  of 

^  Terneau,  La  Terreur,  t.  ii.  p.  138. 
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his  hopes  of  profit  and  advantage  from  the  event.^  The  views 
of  Robespierre  were  more  designing  and  ambitious.  He 
sounded  Barbaroux  on  the  subject  of  procuring  for  him  a 
dictatorship  by  means  of  the  Marseillese;  but  Barbaroux 
flatly  refused.^ 

While  Paris  was  thus  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection,  the  The  Duke  of 
bitter  feeling  which  prevailed  against  the  Court  was  increased  SariiSt?^ 
tenfold  by  a  highly  injudicious  manifesto,  published  by  the  July  25th,' 
Duke  of  Brunwick,  July  25th,  on  breaking  up  from  Coblenz 
to  invade  the  French  frontier.  In  this  paper  it  was  declared  : 
That  the  object  of  the  Coahtion  was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy 
in  France,  and  to  restore  Louis  XVI.  to  his  legitimate 
authority ;  that  if  the  King  was  not  immediately  restored  to 
perfect  liberty,  or  if  the  respect  and  inviolability  due  to  him 
and  the  Royal  family  were  infi'inged,  the  Assembly,  the 
Department,  the  Municipality,  and  other  public  bodies  would 
be  made  responsible  with  their  heads ;  that  if  the  Palace 
was  insulted  or  forced,  and  any  violence  offered  to  the  King 
or  his  family,  Paris  would  be  abandoned  to  mihtary  execution 
and  total  destruction.  But  if  the  Parisians  promptly  obeyed 
these  orders,  then  the  alhed  Princes  engaged  to  obtain  from 
Louis  XVI.  a  pardon  for  their  faults  and  errors.  By  a  second 
declaration,  dated  July  27th,  the  Duke  threatened  that  if  the 
King  or  any  member  of  the  Eoyal  family  should  be  carried 
off  from  Paris,  the  road  through  which  they  had  been  con- 
ducted should  be  marked  by  a  continued  series  of  exemplary 
punishments. 

The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Mallet  du  Pan.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Marquis  de  Limon,  according  to  the  views  of 
Calonne,  and  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  aUied 
Sovereigns,  though  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  himself  dis- 
approved of  it.  The  passage  respecting  the  destruction  of 
Paris  is  even  said  to  have  been  inserted  after  it  had  received 
the  Duke's  signature.^  At  all  events,  the  manifesto  should 
not  have  been  published  till  the  allied  armies  were  nearer  to 
Paris,  and,  after  issuing  it,  the  march  of  the  troops  on  that 
capital  should  have  been  precipitated.     The  overthrow  of  the 

^  He  had  already  touched  30,000  livres,  the  money  of  the  Court. 
See  Corr.  entre  Miraheau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  t.  iii.  p.  82. 
^  Memoires  de  Barbaroux,  ch.  v.  p.  62  sqq. 
^  Mini,  et  Corr.  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  t.  i.  p.  316  sqq. 
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Frencli  Monarchy  was  already  determined  on ;  but  by  wound- 
ing the  national  pride  of  the  French,  the  manifesto  strength- 
ened the  impending  insun-ection,  and  also  roused  the  Jacobins 
to  a  more  vigorous  defence  against  the  invasion.  A  little 
after  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  and  other  emigrant 
Princes,  published  at  Treves  (August  8th),  a  declaration  of 
their  motives  and  intentions.  Their  army,  of  about  12,000 
men,  was  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  follow 
their  line  of  operations.  The  accession  of  the  Court  of  Turin 
to  the  Coalition,  July  25th,  which  offered  to  furnish  40,000 
men,  must  also  have  tended  to  irritate  the  French. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  was  officially  com- 
municated to  the  Assembly,  August  3rd;  when  the  King 
thought  proper  to  assure  the  Chamber  in  a  letter,  that  he 
would  never  compound  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
never  receive  the  law  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  or  a  party ; 
that  he  would  maintain  the  national  independence  with  his 
last  breath.  On  the  same  day,  Petion,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Commune,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  denounced  the  crimes  of  Louis  XYI.,  his  projects 
against  Paris,  and  demanded  his  abdication.  The  petition 
which  he  presented  to  this  purport  had  been  approved  by  all 
the  Sections  of  Paris  except  one.  The  insun-ection  would 
have  taken  place  immediately,  but  Santerre,  the  leader  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  the  devoted  servant  of  Eobes- 
pierre,  was  not  yet  prepared. 

The  King  was  informed  almost  hourly  of  the  state  of  the 
preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  Eoyalty  had 
not  yet  lost  all  its  supporters.  There  was  in  the  Assembly  a 
large,  but  timid  party,  the  friends  of  order ;  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  Lafayette,  j^roposed  by  Brissot,  had  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  almost  two  to  one.  But  the  members  who  had 
voted  the  rejection  were  hissed  and  maltreated  on  leaving  the 
House.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  at  that  time  much 
more  defensible  than  it  is  at  present.  The  Place  du  Carrousel 
was  covered  with  small  streets ;  the  court  of  the  Palace  was 
enclosed  with  a  wall  instead  of  a  railing,  and  not  open,  as  at 
present,  but  divided  by  ranges  of  small  buildings.  Mandat, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  command  the  National  Guard,  and  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  was  a  zealous  Con- 
stitutionalist, and  several  battalions  of  that  force  were  also 
ardently  attached  to  the  Throne.     Twelve  guns  were  planted 
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round  tlie  Palace,  others  on  tlie  Pont  Neuf ,  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  men  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  with  those 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  a  force  was  stationed  to 
observe  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  instructions  to  let  the  mob 
pass  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  then  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  The  most  effective  force,  however,  was  the  Swiss 
Q-uard,  about  950  men. 

None  of  the  leading  Jacobins  took  any  active  part  in  the  Murder  of 
execution  of  the  attack.  Even  Barbaroux  and  his  friends  ^^^"dat. 
Rebecqui  and  Pierre  Bailie  excused  themselves  from  leading 
their  compatriots,  the  Marseillese,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  official  representatives  of  the  town  of  Marseilles.^ 
On  this  eventful  day  the  destinies  of  France  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sections,  all  of  them 
obscure  persons,  though  a  few,  as  Billaud  Yarennes,  Hebert, 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and  two  or  three  more,  afterwards  became 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution.  These  men  proceeded 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  night  of  August  9th,  formed 
themselves  into  a  new  Commune,  and  expelled  the  existing 
Council ;  retaining  of  the  previous  magistrates  only  Petion, 
Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  the  sixteen  Administrators.  One 
of  the  fii'st  acts  of  the  insurrectionary  Commune  was  to  send  for 
Mandat,  who  was  at  once  murdered,  Santerre  being  appointed 
to  be  provisional  commandant-general  of  the  National  Guard." 

The  tocsin  had  been  sounding  since  midnight  from  all  the 
steeples  of  Paris.  The  inmates  of  the  Palace  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  At  six  o'clock  the  King  held  a  sort  of 
review.  Some  of  the  National  Guards  received  him  with 
cries  of  Vive  le  Boi  I  but  the  cannoniers  and  the  battalion 
Croix  Bouge  shouted  Vive  la  Nation  !  On  crossing  the  garden 
to  visit  the  posts  at  the  Pont  Tournant,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
battalions  of  pikemen  with  yells  of  a  has  le  Veto  !  a  has  le 
traitre !  These  men  took  up  a  position  near  the  Pont  Eoyal, 
and  turned  their  guns  on  the  Tuileries ;  others  did  the  like 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  help 
deploring  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  King,  and  re- 
marked that  the  review  had  done  more  harm  than  good.^ 
Even  contemporary  Revolutionists  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  if  the  King  had  displayed  any  resolution  he 

*  Mem.  de  Barbaroux,  p.  66  sq. ;  Terneau,  t.  ii.  p.  307  note. 

-  Mortimer  Terneau,  La  Terreiir,  t.  ii.  p.  278. 

'  Madame  Campan,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  en.  x.  (Engl,  transl.). 
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would  have  carried  with  him  half  the  National  Gruard. 
Santerre  had  hesitated  to  advance  till  he  was  threatened  with 
death  by  a  man  named  Westermann.  Danton  and  Des- 
moulins  were  among  the  insurgents,  but  Robespierre  and 
Marat  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.'  Petion,  who  was  at  the 
Tuileries  on  pretence  of  of&cial  dulties,  seemed  ill  at  ease 
among  the  crowd  of  royalist  gentlemen;  but  he  was  sum- 
moned away  by  the  new  Commune  and  consigned  to  his 
hotel. 

The  insurgent  columns  wei'e  now  advancing  in  dense 
masses.  The  death  of  Mandat,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannon 
from  the  Pont  Neuf ,  had  spoilt  the  whole  plan  of  defence. 
To  Esederer,  procureur-syndic  of  the  Department,  and  a 
Grirondist,  who  was  at  the  Palace  in  his  official  capacity, 
must  be  mainly  attributed  the  result  of  the  day.  It  was  he 
who,  with  treacherous  counsels,  and  in  order  to  throw  the 
King  into  the  hands  of  his  faction,  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
the  Palace  and  take  refuge  in  the  Assembly.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  Louis  left  his  Palace,  never  to  return.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  Eoyal  family  made  their  way  into  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly.  The  King  was  received  tolerably  well  by 
the  mob  ;  but  the  Queen  experienced  gross  insults  and  horrible 
threats,  and  was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  watch. 

The  departure  of  the  King  spread  consternation  through 
the  Palace  and  was  fatal  to  its  defence.  The  Swiss  alone 
showed  admirable  fidelity,  courage,  and  discipline,  though 
two,  even  of  these,  were  induced  to  fraternize  with  the  in- 
surgents. Led  by  their  colonel,  Pfyffer,  the  Swiss  made  a 
sortie,  cleared  the  Carrousel  with  much  slaughter,  seized 
three  cannons  and  dragged  them  to  the  Palace.  At  this 
crisis  the  defence  was  abandoned  by  order  of  the  King,  who 
sent  to  the  Swiss,  by  M.  d'Hervilly,  an  order  to  that  effect, 
hastily  wiitten  in  pencil.^  The  greater  part  of  this  heroic 
band  were  killed  in  attempting  a  retreat,  some  towards  the 
Assembly,  some  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 


^  Von  Sybel,  i.  527  sq.  (Engl,  transl. ). 

'^  Mortimer  Terneau,  La  Terreiir,  t.  ii.  p.  320  sqq.     Most  previous 
historians  represent  the  Palace  as  forced  by  the  mob. 
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FRANCE    AGAINST    EUROPE 

THE  Grirondists  seemed  at  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  vie-  Girondist 
tory  achieved  by  others.  The  Assembly,  in  which  that  ^i^^^^t- 
party  prevailed,  assumed  at  once  all  the  executive  power  of 
the  State,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Yergniaud,  its  president, 
directed  the  provisional  suspension  of  the  King,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  tutor  for  the  Prince  Eoyal,  the  installation  of  the 
King  and  Eoyal  family  at  the  Luxembourg,  sanctioned  the 
decrees  on  which  the  King  had  placed  his  veto,  ordered  the 
accusation  of  the  Minister,  Abancourt,  for  not  carrying  out  a 
decree  against  the  Swiss  Guard,  sent  commissaries  to  the 
armies  to  suspend  the  Generals,  decreed  domiciliary  visits  to 
suspected  persons.  All  this  was  done,  August  10th,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.  The  Assembly,  of  which  only  members 
of  the  Left  were  present,  also  took  upon  itseK  to  form  a  new 
Ministry ;  restored  Eoland,  Servan,  and  Clavicre  to  their 
former  places,  appointed  Lebrun  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Monge  to  the  Department  of  Marine,  Danton  to  that  of 
Justice.  Danton  had  been  an  advocate  in  the  King's  Council  Danton. 
since  1787,  but  had  little  practice.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  high  stature,  athletic  form,  stentorian  voice,  and  what  he 
called  his  audacity.  These  endowments  served  to  qualify  him 
for  a  demagogue ;  but  he  quailed  if  boldly  met.  He  had 
taken  little  part  in  the  insurrection ;  but  after  the  victory  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Marseillese  with  a  great  sabre,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  appointed  Camille 
Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine  his  secretaries. 

But  the  reins  of  power  were  really  held  at  this  juncture  by  The 
the  new  Commune,  or  Municipality,  supported  by  the  armed  Commune, 
mob.     It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  August  11th  that  the 
wary  Eobespierre  had  caused  himself  to  be  named  a  member 
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of  it  for  the  Section  in  whicli  he  lived,  that  of  the  Piques, 
Place  Vendome.^  But  he  avoided  appearing  prominently  in 
it,  kept  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  Council  Chamber,  yet  di- 
rected all  the  steps  of  the  Commune ;  and  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  existed,  headed  several  violent  deputations  to  its 
bar.^  Marat  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  insurrectionary 
Commune ;  such  was  their  respect  for  him  that  they  assigned 
him  a  private  tribune.  A  Committee  of  Surveillance  was 
appointed,  which  assumed  all  the  functions  of  Government ; 
ordered,  among  other  things,  the  barriers  to  be  closed,  pass- 
ports to  be  suspended ;  non-juring  priests  to  leave  France 
within  a  fortnight ;  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  and  several  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  to  be  interrogated ;  decreed  a  number 
of  arrests,  thus  filling  the  prisons  for  the  ensuing  massacres. 
The  National  Guard  was  reformed  and  increased ;  the  property 
in  the  Royal  Palaces  and  the  plate  in  the  churches  were  seized ; 
the  Registers  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  began  to  be  dated  "  First 
year  of  the  Republic."  On  August  12  the  Assembly  surrend- 
ered the  custody  of  the  King  and  his  family  to  the  Commune, 
and  on  the  following  day  Petion  conducted  them  from  the 
Luxembourg  to  the  Temple.  Here  the  King  was  lodged  in  a 
gloomy  apartment  lighted  by  a  single  window,  and  furnished 
with  a  wretched  bed  and  a  few  chairs.  The  Royal  family 
were  not  even  provided  with  necessary  clothes.  The  Countess 
of  Sutherland,  lady  of  the  English  Ambassador,  sent  some  of 
her  son's  for  the  Dauphin. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  was  itself  to  be  dissolved  to  make 
room  for  a  National  Convention.  Robespierre  had  proposed 
this  step  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on  the  evening  of  August  10th. 
On  the  11th  the  Assembly  decreed  its  own  abdication,  and 
fixed  the  mode  of  electing  a  Convention.  The  electoral  fran- 
chise was  now  extended ;  the  distinction  of  active  and  inactive 
citizens  was  suppressed ;  every  Frenchman,  aged  twenty-five, 
living  by  his  own  labour  or  income,  and  not  in  domestic 
service,  if  he  had  taken  the  civic  oath,  was  declared  an  elector.^ 
But  the  double  degree  of  election  was  retained ;  that  is,  pri- 
mary assemblies  to  choose  electoral  assemblies,  which  last 

^  He  now  lived  with  Duplay,  the  joiner,  Rue  St.  Honore. 

2  Mortimer  Terneau,  t.  iii.  liv.  ix. 

^  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  decreed  that  a  contribution  of 
three  days'  labour  was  a  necessaiy  qualification  to  vote  in  the  primary 
assemblies. 
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returned  the  deputies.     The  former  were  to  uieet  on  Sunday, 
August  26th ;  the  latter  on  Sunday,  September  2nd. 

A  mixed  commission,  composed  of  members  of  the  Assembly  Proceedings 
and  of  the  Comimme,  appointed  to  search  the  Tuileries,  found  commune. 
some  letters  and  documents,  which  proved  that  the  King  had 
compromised  himself  with  the  counter-Re  volution.  The  Com- 
mune compelled  the  Assembly  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
criminal  tribunal.  Robespierre  refused  the  presidency  of  it, 
and  had  also  resigned,  in  April,  the  office  of  Public  Accuser, 
which  he  had  exercised  since  the  preceding  February.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  tribunal,  August  18th,  the  Coimnune 
directed  the  guillotine  to  be  permanently  erected  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  The  first  victims  of  this  tribunal  were  Dela- 
porte,  intendant  of  the  Civil  List,  D'Angremont,  the  Queen's 
master  of  languages,  one  Solomon,  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
the  journalist  Durozoy.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
blood ;  Robespierre  had  invoked  it  in  the  last  number  of  his 
Defenseur.  The  dominion  of  the  men  who  were  to  strangle 
the  Revolution  by  their  excesses,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
military  despotism  had  now  begun.  Its  advent  was  signalized 
by  some  acts  of  senseless  brutality.  By  order  of  the  Commune, 
the  statues  of  Henry  lY.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XY.,  and 
other  monuments,  were  overthrown ;  they  also  decreed  the 
destruction  of  all  emblems  and  monuments  of  feudality,  even 
in  private  houses.  The  title  of  Citoyen  was  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Monsieur ;  and  in  public  acts  after  Van  IV  de  la 
liherte  was  to  be  added.  Van  I  de  Vegalite. 

But,  though  Paris  seemed  unanimous,  the  Revolution  of  Lafayette's 
August  10th  was  not  universally  welcomed  in  France.  Symp-  ^^^^*' 
toms  of  dissatisfaction  were  manifested  at  Metz,  Nanci,  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Strassburg,  and  other  places.  Lafayette  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  Directories  of  the  Departments 
in  a  Congress,  and  opposing  them  to  the  National  Assembly 
— in  short,  of  confronting  Paris  with  the  provinces.  The 
Municipality  of  Sedan,  where  his  army  was  stationed,  was 
ready  to  second  the  measure.  He  also  thought  of  march- 
ing to  Paris,  with  some  regiments  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
when  the  National  Gruards  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
joined  him,  and  the  Marseillese  and  pikemen  might  easily 
have  been  dispersed.^     Thus  he  might  have  saved  the  King 

^  Von  Sybel,  vol.  ii.  p.  51  sqq.  (Eng.  transl.).     Diiniouriez  says  that 
two-thirds  of  the  army  of  Flanders  were  with  Lafayette,  ibid.  p.  51. 
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and  Constitution,  but  he  wanted  resolution  for  so  bold  a 
stroke,  and  only  did  enough  to  insure  his  own  fall.  The 
Grovernment  superseded  him,  and,  on  the  night  of  August 
19th,  he  fled  with  many  of  his  officers,  hoping  to  reach  the 
Dutch  frontier  and  England;  but  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Austrian  outposts,  transferred  for  some  unknown  reason  to 
Prussian  custody,  and  successively  imprisoned  at  Wesel, 
Keisse,  and  G-latz.^  Dumouriez  was  now  ai^pointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  two  armies  which  covered  the  frontiers, 
and  Luckner  was  superseded  by  Kellermann. 
Domiciliary  The  allies  were  now  advancing.  The  Pi-ussian  light  troops 
had  entered  the  French  territory,  August  12th.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sierck  having  fired  upon  them  from  their 
windows,  that  place  was  abandoned  to  military  execution. 
The  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  had  taken  three 
weeks  to  accomplish  forty  leagues,  crossed  the  frontier, 
August  18th,  and  encamped  at  Tiercelet,  where  it  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Clairfait.  Longwy,  in- 
vested by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  G-eneral  Clairfait, 
August  20th,  capitulated  on  the  24th.  This  event  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Jacobin  leaders,  who  artfully  fomented  the  excite- 
ment which  it  naturally  produced.  The  Assembly  decreed 
that  every  citizen,  in  a  besieged  place,  who  talked  of  sur- 
render, should  be  put  to  death ;  that  Longwy  should  be 
razed,  and  a  new  levy  of  30,000  men  made.^  On  August  27th 
was  given  a  grand  funeral  fete,  in  honour  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  the  10th  ;  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  by 
a  long  procession  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  Next  day 
Danton  declared  in  the  Assembly  that  the  despots  could  be 
made  to  retreat  only  by  "  a  great  national  convulsion,"  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  seizing  all  traitors ;  demanded 
authority  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
said,  of  seizing  the  arms  of  suspected  persons.  These  visits 
were  made,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  on  the  night  of  August 

^  Terneau,  t.  iii.  p.  72  sq.  At  the  Peace  of  Basle,  1795,  the  Prussians 
handed  him  over  to  Austria.  He  was  now  confined  at  Ohniitz,  and 
was  at  length  released  by  Bonaparte  at  the  Peace  of  Carapo  Formio, 
after  a  harsh  confinement  of  four  years. 

^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xvii.  p.  126.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  alarms 
that  several  distinguished  foreigners  were  admitted  to  French  citizen- 
ship, as  Priestley,  Paine,  Bentham,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Mackin- 
tosh, Pestalozzi,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Maddison,  Klopstock,  Kos- 
ciusko, etc. — Fastes  de  la  Bevol.  ap.  Blanc,  t.  vii.  p.  117. 
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29tli,  when  several  thousand  persons  were  arrested,  but  the 
greater  part  were  released  on  the  following  day.  The 
Assembly  at  last  made  an  endeavour  to  stem  the  assumption 
of  authority  by  the  Commune,  and  decreed,  August  30th,  the 
election  of  a  new  Municipality ;  but  Petion  appeared  at  the 
bar  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  on  the  31st,  and  frightened 
the  Chamber  into  an  abandonment  of  the  measure. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  2nd,  news  arrived  at  Paris  The  Pms- 
that  Verdun  had  been  invested ;  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  vance  to 
in  summoning  it,  had  declared  that  places  which  did  not  sur-  Verdun. 
render  would  be  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery.     The 
Commune  now  directed  the  barriers  to  be  closed,  horses  to  be 
seized  to  convey  troops  to  the  frontier ;  citizens  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first  signal.     Alarm-guns 
were  fired,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  the  generale  beaten. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  Massacres  of  Sep-  Thema^i- 
TEMBEE.  The  first  victims  were  some  priests,  who  were  l^^ember. 
being  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 
about  haK-past  two  in  the  afternoon ;  several  of  whom  were 
murdered  before  they  reached  the  prison.  When  the  carriages 
entered  the  court  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  people,  who  must  have  been  admitted  by  the  authorities. 
The  massacre  at  this  place  lasted  till  five  o'clock,  when  a  voice 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here  ;  let  us  go 
to  the  Carmelites."  This  prison  contained  186  ecclesiastics 
and  three  laymen.  The  priests  were  asked  whether  they 
would  take  the  civic  oath  ?  and  on  their  heroically  refusing, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and 
despatched  with  muskets  and  swords.  Only  fourteen  con- 
trived to  escape  over  the  walls.  About  six  in  the  evening  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  informed  the  General  Council 
of  the  Municipality  of  what  was  passing.  This  body  could, 
doubtless,  have  arrested  the  massacres,  had  they  been  so 
inclined,  by  ordering  out  the  National  Guard ;  but  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  sending  commissioners  to  the  different 
prisons  to  protect  persons  incarcerated  for  debt.  They  went 
through  the  farce  of  sending  a  message  to  the  Assembly  to 
deliberate  respecting  the  crowds  assembled  at  the  prisons. 
But  the  Assembly  was  frightened  and  powerless.  The 
prisoners  were  subjected  to  a  sort  of  burlesque  trial. 
Maillard,  the  hero  of  the  Bastille,  acted  the  part  of  judge ; 
ten  armed  men,  seated  at  a  table,  formed  an  extempore  jury. 
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Similar  scenes  passed  at  the  other  prisons  during  five  con- 
secutive days.  The  verdict,  "Liberate  the  gentleman,"  was 
the  signal  to  kill  the  prisoner  who  thought  he  had  escaped. 
Some  who  boldly  avowed  that  they  were  Eoyalists  were 
spared;  any  equivocation  or  falsehood  was  attended  with 
certain  death.  Among  the  victims  were  the  Minister  Mont- 
morin,  and  the  beautiful  Princess  de  Lamballe,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favourites,  who  was  murdered  because  she  refused 
the  oath  of  hatred  of  Eoyalty.  When  the  murderers  had 
cleared  the  chief  prisons,  they  went  to  the  Bicetre  and  La 
Salpetriere,  and  massacred  women  and  children,  paupers  and 
lunatics.  The  total  number  of  victims  at  Paris  is  reckoned 
at  between  1,400  and  1,500,'  to  whom  must  be  added  the 
prisoners  detained  at  Orleans — forty-three  in  number.  These 
prisoners  were  all  massacred  bat  three,  September  9th. 
Among  them  were  the  ex-Minister  De  Lessart  and  the  Duke 
de  Brissac,  formerly  commander  of  the  King's  guard.  The 
ruffian  Fournier,  called  the  American,  but  who  was  in  reality 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  leader  of  the  band  which  committed 
this  massacre,  had  a  regular  commission  from  Eoland,  Minister 
of  the  Interior.^ 

The  Committee  of  Surveillance  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
different  departments,  September  3rd,  calling  upon  them  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  the  capital,  as  a  necessary  means 
of  public  safety.  This  circular,  which  bears  among  other 
signatures  that  of  Marat,  was  forwarded  with  the  counter- 
sign of  Danton.^  The  circular  produced,  however,  but  little 
effect,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Septembrists  failed  in  the 
provinces.  At  Eheims  about  eight  persons  were  murdered, 
eleven  at  Lyons,  fourteen  at  Meaux.  At  the  last  place  the 
assassins  are  said  to  have  come  from  Paris. 
Question  of  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  September  massacres  were 
greme  ita-  p^^emeditated.  They  appear  to  have  been  determined  on  at 
latest  by  August  26th,  and  probably  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  them  was  to  influence  the  elections  for  the  Convention.*  It 

^  Terneau  (t.  iii.  p.  548)  estimates  them  at  1,368. 

^  Terneau,  La  Terreur,  t.  iii.  p.  368.  For  details  of  the  massacres, 
see  the  Relation  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  Jour»niac  St.  Meard,  Mon 
agonie  de  38  heures,  in  Barriere's  Biblioth.  des  Mem.  t.  xviii. 

^  From  the  archives  of  Angers,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  Bevolutionszeit,  B.  i. 
S.  548,  vol.  ii.  p.  99  (Eng.  Trans.). 

*  Von  Sybel  {ibid.  p.  69). 
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can  be  proved  that  the  Ministry  knew  of  them  beforehand ; 
that  the  concierges  and  other  authorities  at  the  prisons  were 
prepared  for  what  was  to  happen  ;  that  the  assassins,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Marseillese  and  Federal  soldiers,  were  quietly 
admitted  into  the  prisons  ;  that  great  part  of  them  were 
hired  and  paid  for  their  bloody  work ;  that  records  of  the 
Sections  still  existing,  as  those  of  the  Sections  Luxembourg 
and  Poisonniere,  show  that  the  massacres  were  deliberately 
voted ;  and  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  other  places 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  registers 
of  several  Sections  the  leaves  containing  the  transactions  of 
September  2nd  and  3rd  are  torn  out.^  A  further  proof  of 
foreknowledge  and  design  is  that  many  prisoners  were 
liberated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  before  the  massacres 
began,  either  from  private  friendship,  or  for  the  sake  of 
money.  The  Prince  de  Pois  and  Beaumarchais  bought  their 
lives  of  Panis  and  Manuel.^ 

The  chief  instigators  of  the  massacres  were  Danton,  Marat,  Principal 
and  the  Committee  of  Surveillance ;  one  of  the  principal  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^^' 
agents  of  them  was  Billaud  Varennes.  At  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  members  of  the  MunicipaHty,  in  their  scarves  of  office, 
presided  over  and  legalized  the  butchery.  Robespierre's 
share  in  these  atrocities,  if  more  obscure,  is  hardly  less 
certain.  He  was  too  waiy  to  take  any  prominent  part.  But 
that  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  massacres  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  he,  as  well  as  Tallien  and  others,  reclaimed 
from  the  prisons  some  priests  who  had  been  their  tutors. 
Panis,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance, 
was  Robespierre's  creature,  acting  only  by  his  command. 
Robespierre  afterwards  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  by 
some  glaring  falsehoods.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  ceased  to 
go  to  the  Commune  before  the  massacres  occurred ;  yet  the 
minutes  record  his  presence  September  1st  and  2nd.  Petion 
also  declared  that  he  saw  Robespierre  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
during  the  massacres,  and  reproached  him  with  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  denunciations  and  arrests. 

The  Girondists  are  not  exempt  from  blame,  though  their   The 
part  in  the  massacres  was  that  of  cowardly  connivance.     We   Siare.*^^^'^' 
have  mentioned  Roland's  agency  in  the  matter  of  the  Orleans 

^  The  proceedings  of  all  the  Sections  ^^'ill  be  found  in  Terneau,  La 
Terreur,  t.  iii.  note  xiii. 
2  Pradhomme,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  Bevolutionszeit,  B.  i.  S.  530. 
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prisoners.  The  journals  publislied  under  ^the  patronage  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  represented  the  massacres  as 
necessary  and  just.  Petion,  when  applied  to  by  men  be- 
spattered with  blood  for  orders  respecting  eighty  prisoners  at 
La  Force,  exclaimed,  **  Do  for  the  best!"  and  offered  the 
assassins  some  wine.^  Brissot  was  publicly  charged  by  Chabot 
with  having  informed  him,  on  the  morning  of  September  2nd, 
of  the  plot  to  massacre  the  prisoners.^  When  it  was  too  late, 
the  Grirondists  bestirred  themselves  a  little,  and  procured  the 
dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance. 
Battle  of  From  these  revolting  scenes  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  view 

J^t  2bth,  t^^  French  character  on  a  brighter  side.  With  patriotic 
1792.  '  enthusiasm  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers  ; 
during  a  fortnight  1,800  men  left  Paris  daily  for  the  frontier. 
The  Marseillese,  however,  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres, 
who  had  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Commune, 
refused  to  march.  Marat  proclaimed  that  he  had  other 
work  for  them  to  do  at  Paris.  Patriotic  gifts  poured 
in ;  even  the  market  women  brought  4,000  francs.  Verdun 
had  surrendered,  September  2nd,  after  a  bombardment  of 
fifteen  hours ;  but  the  suicide  of  Beaurepaire,  the  com- 
mandant, who  had  opposed  the  capitulation,  might  apprize 
the  Prussians  of  the  resistance  they  were  likely  to  meet. 
Dumouriez  who  had  only  25,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  much 
superior  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  determined  to 
occupy  the  forest  of  Argonne,  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes 
which  separates  the  Trois  Eveches  from  Champagne  Pouil- 
leuse,  and  to  make  it  the  Thermopylae  of  France.  But  being 
driven  from  two  of  the  passes  he  had  occupied,  and  a  superior 
force  of  the  allies  threatening  to  turn  his  flank,  he  retreated 
in  the  night  of  September  14th  to  St.  Menehould.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Keller mann  and  Boumonville  with  their 
divisions,  which  brought  up  his  army  to  more  than  50,000 
men.  The  Prussians  attacked  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  withdrew  the 
columns  which  had  been  formed,  and  were  actually  marching 
to  storm  the  heights,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  present,  and  had  ordered  the  advance.  The 
Due  de  Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his 

^  Evidence  of  Chabot  in  the  trial  of  the  Girondists.     Hist.  Pari. 
t.  XXX.  pp.  49,  71,  88,  106. 
2  Eist.  Pari.  t.  xx.  p.  444. 
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brother,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  were  present  at  this  battle, 
which  was  little  raore  than  a  cannonade.  It  had,  however, 
important  consequences.  The  Prussians,  deceived  by  the 
representations  of  the  French  emigrants,  that  their  advance 
would  be  a  mere  military  promenade,  were  ill  provided  for  a 
long  campaign  ;  the  peasants  had  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  bad  weather  set  in,  the  roads  became  almost  im- 
practicable, the  men  were  suffering  severely  from  dysentery. 
The  stories  about  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  having  been 
tampered  with  by  the  French  are  most  probably  false,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  push  the  war  with  much  ardour. 
Instead  of  advancing  on  Chalons,  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  emigrant  parties  desired,  the  Duke 
renewed  negotiations  with  Dumouriez ;  offered  much  milder 
conditions  than  those  previously  threatened ;  said  nothing 
about  restoring  the  ancient  regime;  demanded  only  the 
release  of  the  King,  and  the  cessation  of  all  propagandism. 
Dumouriez  would  have  willingly  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Prussia ;  but  the  Convention  had  now  assembled ;  the 
Executive  Council  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  till  the 
French  territory  had  been  evacuated  ;  and  Dumouriez,  in 
reply  to  the  Duke's  proposals,  handed  to  the  Prussian  envoy 
the  decree  establishing  a  Republic.  There  was  now  nothing  Retreat  of 
left  to  the  Prussians  but  to  retreat,  and  Dumouriez,  authorized  s?an?'^"^ 
by  Danton,  did  not  molest  them.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz  towards  the  end  of  October,  and  Dumouriez  returned 
to  Paris  to  enjoy  his  success  and  arrange  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  Belgium.  On  the  1 7th  of  October  King 
Frederick  William  II.  wrote  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  had  forced  him  to  retreat; 
that  he  should  not  forsake  the  great  cause,  but  that  he  must 
be  compensated  with  a  still  larger  share  of  Poland !  At  the 
same  time  Austria  was  urging  on  the  Russian  Court  her  claim 
to  Baireuth  and  Anspach ;  and  Francis  II„  in  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  (October  29th),  expressed  his  resolution  to 
act  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  procure  the  compensation  to  which  both  were  entitled.^ 

The  National  Convention  charged  with  the  drawing  up  The  Con- 
of  a  new  Constitution,  assembled  September  21st.     The  Gi-  mention, 
rondists,  or  Brissotins,  who  had  sat  on  the  left  or  opposition 

^  Von  Sybel,  ii.  185  sqq.  (Eng.  transl.). 
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benches  in  the  Legislative,  formed  the  right  of  the  Convention. 
In  appearance  they  had  the  superiority.  They  occupied  the 
Ministry,  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  moderate  party.  But  they  had  placed  them- 
selves in  a  false  position.  They  had  gone  too  far  for  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  ultra- democrats 
and  Jacobins.  Opposite  to  them  in  terrible  array  was  the 
faction  of  the  Mountain,  so  called  from  the  members  of  it 
occupying  the  highest  benches  on  the  left.  The  nucleus  of 
this  faction  was  formed  by  the  twenty-four  Parisian  deputies 
and  some  violent  Republicans  from  the  Departments.  The 
election  of  deputies  had  commenced  at  Paris,  September  2nd, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  massacres  had  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  returns.^  The  list,  headed  by  Robespierre  and 
closed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  called  Philippe  Egalite, 
contains,  among  other  names  notorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Revolution,  those  of  Danton,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Manuel,  Billaud 
Varennes,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat,  Legendre  the  butcher, 
Panis,  Sergent,  Freron,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Robespierre's 
brother  Augustine,  David  the  painter,  etc.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  identified  him- 
self with  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  King,  his  relative.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1791  a  reconciliation  had  been  attempted 
through  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  The  King  received  the  Duke 
and  appeared  entirely  satisfied.  But  when  the  latter  attended 
the  levee  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  courtiers  pressed  round 
him,  and  covered  him  with  insult.  From  this  moment  he 
vowed  to  revenge  himself  on  the  King  and  Queen.^  The 
strength  of  the  Mountain  lay,  not  in  their  number,  but  in 
their  being  supported  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Commune,  and 
consequently  the  Parisian  populace,  then  the  supreme  power 
in  the  State.  They  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Jacobins 
from  the  Club,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  Sans- Culottes. 
Between  the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain,  voting  sometimes 
with  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  was  seated  the  Plain, 
or  the  Marsh  (Marais),  consisting  principally  of  new  members 
without  settled  political  connections.  Their  principles  gener- 
ally inclined  them  to  the  Bight,  but  teiTor  often  compelled 
them  to  vote  with  the  Left.^ 

^  Ternean,  La  Terretir,  t.  iii.  p.  192. 

2  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  278  sq. 

3  Thos.  Paine  had  been  returned  for  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Dr.  Priestley 
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The  Convention,  on  tlie  very  first  day  it  assembled,  although 
only  371  members  were  present  out  of  749,  decreed,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  abolition  of  Eoyalty.  This 
event  had  been  prepared  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At 
the  instance  of  Chabot,  September  4th,  all  the  members  had 
cried,  **  No  King !  "  and  taken  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  roy- 
alty. On  September  22nd,  the  Kepublic  was  proclaimed  under 
the  windows  of  the  Temple.  Louis  XVI.  heard,  it  is  said,  the 
sentence  of  deposition  without  emotion,  and  continued  to  read 
a  book  on  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  now  ordered  that 
the  date  of  fourth  year  of  liberty  should  be  altered  to  first  of 
the  Republic. 

A  struggle  for  power  between  the  Girondists  and  the 
Mountain  was  inevitable.^  The  Girondists  charged  their  ad- 
versaries with  promoting  social  anarchy  in  order  to  establish 
a  dictatorship ;  while  the  Mountain  denounced  the  Girondists 
as  aiming  to  divide  France  into  several  Federated  Republics, 
after  the  manner  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  nay,  they 
even  imputed  to  them  a  design  to  restore  royalty  by  means  of 
a  civil  war.  These  were  the  war-cries  of  the  two  parties. 
Danton  made  some  attempt  to  conciliate  them,  but  without 
success.  It  was  the  Girondists  who  began  the  attack.  Brissot 
preluded  it  by  an  article  in  his  Journal,  September  23rd  ;  and 
Kersaint  followed  it  up  next  day  by  a  speech  in  the  Conven- 
tion. The  massacres  were  made  the  chief  topic  of  offence. 
Barbaroux  was  put  foi-ward  to  make  a  desultory  informal 
attack  upon  Robespierre,  which  led  to  nothing. 

On  October  8th  Buzot  proposed  to  the  Convention  a  project 
for  a  departmental  guard  of  4,470  men.  The  scheme  was 
violently  denounced  at  the  Jacobins  and  in  Robespierre's 
Journal.  But  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  measure 
were  the  threatening  deputations  from  the  Sections,  and 
especially  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  Girondists 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  guard ;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
third  band  of  Marseillese,  under  the  auspices  of  Barbaroux, 
encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  their  attacks  upon  the  Moun- 
tain.    On  October  29th,  Louvet,  the  author  of  the  novel  of 
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for  the  Department  of  the  Orne,  and  Anacharsis  Clootz  for  that  of 
the  Oise.  Priestley  declined  to  serve  because  he  did  not  speak 
French. 

^  For  the  history  of  the  Girondists,  see  Vatel,  Vergniaud;  Guadet, 
Les  Girondins;  Bire,  La  Legende  des  Girondin^. 
V.  H 
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Fauhlas,  made  a  formal,  but  rambling  accusation  of  Eobes- 
pierre,  when  Barere,  who  represented  the  Deputies  of  the 
centre,  or  plain  (the  trimmers)  came  to  his  rescue.  "  If,"  he 
said,  "  there  was  in  the  Assembly  a  man  like  Caesar,  Cromwell, 
or  Sylla,  he  would  accuse  him,  for  such  men  were  dangerous 
to  liberty ;  but  the  little  dabblers  in  revolutions,  politicians 
of  the  hour,  who  would  never  enter  the  domain  of  history, 
were  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  valuable  time  of  the  Assembly." 
He  then  moved  that  they  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day : 
which  was  accordingly  done. 
Progress  of  We  must  now  revert  to  the  war  on  the  frontiers.  After 
the  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  French  General  Custine,  who 
was  acting  against  the  Austrians,  had  pushed  on  with  his 
division  to  Spires,  which  he  took  by  a  coup  de  main.  Learn- 
ing here  that  the  French  would  be  welcomed  as  deliverers  in 
the  E-henish  provinces,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  4,500  men  to 
Worms,  who  were  received  with  open  arms  ;  and  he  published 
a  proclamation  containing  the  democratic  maxim  then  in 
vogue;  **  War  to  the  palace,  peace  to  the  cottage."  Custine 
appeared  before  Mainz,  October  19th,  which  place  surrendered 
on  the  21st.  Here  he  opened  a  club  on  the  model  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  joinedby  many  ecclesiastics,  eager  to  break 
their  vows  ;  while  the  peasants  also  manifested  a  disposi- 
tion to  rise.  Another  French  corps  had  occupied  Frankfurt 
without  resistance,  October  22nd.  These  successes,  how- 
ever, were  not  unmixed  with  reverses.  Bournonville,  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  upon  Treves  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  retired  into  Lon-aine.  Custine,  instead  of 
seizing  Coblenz,  whither  the  Elector  of  Mainz  had  fled  with 
his  Court  after  the  capture  of  his  capital,  remained  inactive, 
bribed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Prussians ;  he  also  neglected  the 
defence  of  Frankfurt,  which  the  Prussians  re-entered,  De- 
cember 2nd. 

In  conformity  with  their  scheme  of  revolutionizing  all 
Europe,  the  French  had  also  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  a  French  army  under  General  Montesquiou  soon 
after  entered  Savoy,  and  occupied  Chambery,  September  23rd. 
The  Savoyards  received  the  French  with  open  arms.  Hence 
Montesquiou  was  to  have  pushed  on  to  Geneva,  threatening 
Switzerland  and  Italy ;  but  his  negotiations  with  the  Genevese 
displeased  the  Assembly ;  his  impeachment  was  decreed,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he   saved   himself  by  flying  to 
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G-eneva  itself/  About  the  same  time  a  French  division  under 
General  Anselme  entered  Nice,  and  captured  Villa  Franca  on 
the  fii'st  summons. 

Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  the  Austrians,  under  Battle  of 
Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  had  bombarded  Lille,  but  with-  no™!'m792. 
out  effect ;  and  finding  themselves  deserted  by  the  Prussians, 
had  taken  up,  under  Clairfait,  a  fortified  position  at  Jemappes, 
near  Mons.  Here  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Du- 
mouriez,  now  appointed  General  of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes 
(November  6th).  Tlie  Due  de  Chartres  (Louis  Philippe) 
was  present  in  this  action.  The  victory  of  Jemappes  opened  Conquest  of 
Belgium  to  the  French:  Mons,  Brussels,  Liege,  Namur,  ^^^^'^"^• 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  fell  successively  into  their  hands ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  was  completed.  The  Jacobins  now  sent  agents 
thither  to  propagate  their  revolutionary  doctrines.  But  the 
Flemings,  who  had  at  first  received  the  French  with  en- 
thusiasm, soon  discovered  that  their  yoke  was  heavier  than 
that  of  their  former  masters ;  were  disgusted  by  the  requisi- 
tions made  upon  them,  and  a  system  of  general  pillage.  Du- 
mouriez,  who  disapproved  these  things,  and  had  a  scheme  for 
the  conquest  of  Holland,  to  which  the  Girondists  were  opposed, 
now  came  to  Paris  to  remonstrate.  He  wished  also  to  baffle 
the  Jacobins  and  rescue  the  King  from  their  hands.  Li 
addition  to  these  successes,  a  French  fleet  had  appeared  in 
November  before  Naples,  and  had  compelled  the  Bourbon 
King  to  recognize  the  French  EepubHc — the  first  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  by  a  foreign  Power. 

On  December  3rd  the  Convention  decreed  that  Louis  XVI.  Louis  xvi. 
should  be  brought  to  trial  before  them.  A  committee  of  ^ 
twenty-four  which  had  been  named  to  examine  the  papers 
found  at  the  Tuileries,  delivered  a  report  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  virulent  hostility  towards  the  King.  His  death 
had  been  demanded  by  deputations  of  the  sections,  and  in 
addresses  from  the  affiliated  Jacobin  clubs,  and  had  been 
represented  in  puppet  shows  in  the  public  streets  and 
squares.  The  Constitution  had  declared  the  King  inviolable, 
and  his  Ministers  responsible.  The  only  head  under  which 
he  could  be  arraigned  was  treasonable  negotiations  with 
foreign  Powers,  for  which  the  penalty  was  abdication ;  but 

^  Von  Sybel,  ii.  163  sq.  (Eng.  transl.). 
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that  penalty  lie  had  already  paid  on  the  10th  of  August. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  abandon  all  appeal  to  the 
law,  and  to  substitute  the  plea  of  State  necessity,  of  which 
the  Sovereign  People  was  the  judge,  and  the  Convention 
as  its  representative.  In  a  debate  on  November  13th  the 
fanatical  St.  Just  contended  that  the  King  could  not  be 
judged  as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  enemy;  that  he  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  national  contract,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  the  civil  law,  but  by  the  law  of  nations.  E-obespierre 
adopted  the  arguments  of  St.  Just.  Louis,  he  exclaimed,  is 
King,  the  Republic  is  founded ;  either  then  Louis  is  already 
condemned,  or  the  Republic  is  not  acquitted.  You  invoke  the 
Constitution  in  his  favour ;  but  the  Constitution  forbids  what 
you  have  already  done  ;  go,  fling  yourself  at  his  feet  and  im- 
plore his  mercy  !  The  Ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention were  also  for  a  trial,  in  order  to  promote  their  foreign 
propagandism  by  the  terror  which  it  would  inspire.  But 
when  they  found  that  England,  instead  of  favouring  their 
views,  had  been  completely  alienated  by  the  September 
massacres,  and  might  probably  institute  a  war  of  vengeance 
for  the  King's  death,'  they  changed  their  tone,  especially  as 
they  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions  about  their  own  fate ; 
for  the  attacks  of  the  Jacobins  were  now  directed  against 
them  as  well  as  the  King.  They  proposed,  indeed,  that  the 
trial  should  proceed,  but  they  hoped  to  avert  the  sentence  by 
demanding  that  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  primary  electors. 
A  futile  method !  for  the  sans-culottes  of  Paris  were  the  real 
arbiters  of  the  question,  and  to  get  the  better  of  them  was  a 
plain  impossibility.  For  though  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
sympathized  with  the  King  and  the  Grironde,  the  Mountain 
prevailed  by  its  unscrupulous  audacity,  and  the  better  classes 
were  paralyzed  by  fear. 

While  Louis  was  thus  savagely  denounced,  he  and  his 
family  were  leading  a  most  exemplary  life  at  the  Temple. 
The  King  rose  at  six  o'clock  and  devoted  himself  to  religious 
exercises.  At  nine  the  family  assembled  for  breakfast,  after 
which  Louis  instructed  his  son  in  Latin  and  geography ; 
Marie  Antoinette  gave  lessons  to  her  daughter ;  while  Madame 
Elizabeth  read  books  of  devotion  or  employed  herself  with 
needlework.     At  one,  the  family  again  met  for  dinner ;  after 

^  Von  Sybel,  ii.  p.  273  sq.  (Eng.  transl.). 
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which  the  children  played  together,  while  the  King  and 
Queen  played  a  game  of  chess  or  piquet,  or  took  a  walk  in  the 
wretched  garden,  but  under  the  inspection  of  two  municipal 
officers.  Nine  was  the  hour  for  bed-time,  when  Louis,  having 
given  his  blessing  to  his  family,  concluded  the  daj,  as  he  had 
begun  it,  with  exercises  of  devotion. 

On  December  10th  the  accusation  of  the  King  was  read  to  The  King 
the  Convention.  The  principal  charges  alleged  against  him  ^"^^^s^^i- 
were :  his  having  suspended  the  sittings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  June  20th,  and  subsequently  attempted  to  dictate 
to  and  overawe  it ;  having  collected  troops  to  support  des- 
potism by  force  ;  having  caused  many  persons  to  be  killed  at 
the  siege  of  the  Bastille,  and  having  ordered  the  governor  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  having  summoned  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders  to  Versailles,  followed  by  the  fete  of  the 
gardes  du  corps,  etc. ;  having  sanctioned  Bouille's  massacre  at 
Nanci ;  having  corrupted  Mirabeau  and  others  ;  the  flight  to 
Varennes  and  manifesto  drawn  up  on  that  occasion ;  having 
caused  the  people  to  be  fired  on  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  having 
kept  secret  the  Conventicn  of  Pilnitz,  of  which  he  was  the 
head  ;  having  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the  emigrants ; 
haviug  purposely  neglected  the  amiy,  thus  causing  the  fall  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun ;  having  neglected  the  navy  ;  having 
provoked  the  insurrection  of  August  10th  in  order  to  massacre 
the  people,  etc.  But  this  last  charge  was  felt  to  be  so  shame- 
less that  it  was  subsequently  withdrawn. 

On  the  following  day  Louis  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
vention to  be  interrogated  on  these  charges.  Some  he  justified, 
some  he  denied ;  of  some  he  declared  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, of  others  he  threw  the  responsibility  on  his  Ministers. 
He  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  an  iron  safe  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  of  the  papers  it  contained.  Some  of 
these  revealed  Mirabea^u's  venality ;  in  consequence  of  which 
his  bust  at  the  Jacobins  was  overthrown,  and  that  in  the  Con- 
vention veiled  till  his  guilt  should  be  more  fully  proved. 

Louis,  after  a  furious  resistance  of  the  Mountain,  was  His  trial, 
allowed  counsel  for  his  defence ;  and  he  selected  Target  and 
Tronchet  for  that  purpose.  Target  being  too  ill  to  act, 
Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  volunteered  to  supply  his  place. 
Both  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  being  old  and  feeble,  they 
procured,  with  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,  the  aid  of  Deseze, 
a  young  and  brilliant  advocate  of  Bordeaux.    When  the  King 
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was  arraigned,  December  26th,  Deseze  made  a  powerful  speech 
in  his  defence.  Dividing  the  heads  of  accusation  into  things 
done  before  and  things  done  after  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution,  he  argued  that  the  former  were  covered  by 
that  act,  the  latter  by  the  inviolability  which  the  Constitution 
conferred  uj^on  him ;  and  he  concluded  with  a  glowing  eulo- 
gium  on  Louis's  virtues,  his  benevolence,  his  mildness,  and 
his  justice.  After  his  counsel  had  concluded,  the  King  read 
a  short  address,  in  which  he  only  protested  against  the  im- 
putation of  having  shed  his  subjects'  blood  on  August  10th, 

When  Louis  had  retired  it  was  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Couthon,  that  the  debate  on  the  judgment  of  Louis  Capet 
should  be  continued  without  intenniption  till  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  The  Gi-irondists,  either  from  a  sentiment 
of  compassion,  or  for  their  own  political  ends,  wished  to  save 
the  King's  life.  Vergniaud's  speech  deprecating  regicide  was 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  The  G-irondists  proposed  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  which,  as  sovereign,  possesses  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  consulted. 
This  was  opposed  by  Robespierre  and  Marat.  Robespierre, 
the  cold-blooded  and  sophistical  disciple  of  Rousseau,  now 
showed,  by  excellent  arguments,  the  absurdity  and  incon- 
venience of  consulting  the  people  on  affairs  of  State ;  yet,  if 
they  were  competent  to  decide  any  political  question  at  all, 
surely  none  more  simple  could  be  submitted  to  them  than 
that  of  the  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  the  King.  The  appeal 
was  lost ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  question,  as  to  the 
Bang's  guilt,  should  be  put  on  January  14th,  1793.  The  Con- 
vention, during  the  interval,  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
extraordinary  violence.  To  work  upon  the  passions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  deputies,  a  procession  of  the  wounded  of 
August  10th,  accompanied  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
slain,  defiled  through  the  Convention ;  the  orator  of  the 
Sections  called  for  the  death  of  Louis,  the  infamous  assassin 
of  thousands  of  Frenchmen !  The  members  of  the  different 
sides  rushed  one  upon  another  as  if  about  to  engage  in  a 
general  fight;  vociferous  cries  continued  for  hours,  during 
which  nobody  could  be  heard ;  the  President  broke  his  bell 
in  vain  attempts  to  restore  order. 

On  January  14th  the  three  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention:  1.  Is  Louis  guilty?  2.  Shall  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly  on  this  point,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  ?  3.  What  punish- 
ment has  Louis  incurred  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  decided  almost  unanimously  The  King 
in  the  afiirmative.  The  second  was  negatived  by  a  majority  condemned. 
of  423  against  281.  The  debate  on  the  King's  punishment 
commenced  on  January  16th.  Danton,  who  had  returned  to 
Paris  only  that  day,  proposed  and  carried  a  motion,  that  the 
King's  fate  should  be  decided  by  an  absolute  majority,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  as  usual  in  criminal  cases.  It  had 
been  determined  that  the  members  should  give  their  votes  by 
the  appel  nominal,  that  is,  by  calling  their  names.  This  was 
commenced  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The 
Girondists  had  been  alarmed  by  threats  of  fresh  massacres. 
Already  some  twenty  votes  had  been  recorded,  most  of  them 
for  death,  when  the  name  of  Yergniaud  was  called,  the 
eloquent  leader  of  the  Gironde.  A  breathless  silence  pre- 
vailed ;  his  vote  would  probably  guide  the  rest  of  his  party, 
and  thus  decide  the  King's  fate.  It  was  for  death !  but  he 
asked,  with  a  sort  of  shuffling  evasion,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
vote,  whether  execution  would  be  deferred  ?  Philippe  Egalite 
pronounced  his  relative's  condemnation  without  any  visible 
emotion,  observing :  "  Guided  only  by  duty,  and  persuaded 
that  those  who  have  attempted,  or  shall  attempt,  anything 
contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserve  to  die,  I 
vote  for  death !  "  The  appel  lasted  till  the  evening  of  January 
17th,  when  the  votes  were  declared.  As  721  members  were 
present,  the  absolute  majority  would  be  361,  and  exactly  this 
number  of  members  voted  for  death  unconditionally ;  26  more 
pronounced  the  same  sentence,  but  demanded  a  discussion 
whether  it  should  not  be  defeiTcd;  thus  making  the  total 
majority  387.  On  the  other  side,  334  voted  for  banishment, 
imprisonment,  etc.,  including  46  who  were  for  death  with 
reprieve.  Vergniaud,  as  President  of  the  Convention,  now 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.  The  King's  counsel  offered 
some  objections  to  the  proceedings,  but  they  were  overborne 
by  Robespierre,  and  the  sitting  was  closed. 

On  January  19th  Brissot  and  others  ^.roposed  that  the 
King's  execution  should  be  deferred,  on  the  political  ground 
that  it  would  ahenate  the  friends  of  the  Revolution  in  England 
and  America ;  but  Barere  opposed  the  motion,  and  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  380  against  310  that  Louis  should 
be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours.     The   sentence  was 
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carried  out  the  following  day  in  tlie  Place  de  la  Revolution 
(now  .the  Place  de  la  Concorde).  Louis  XVI.  was  thirty -nine 
years  of  age,  of  which  he  had  reigned  eighteen.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine.^ 

The  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  for  such  it  must  be  called, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  A  general 
mourning  was  assumed  in  England  and  other  countries.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  interdicted  all  commerce  with  France,  and 
expelled  the  French  from  her  dominions,  unless  they  abjured 
revolutionary  principles,  and  renounced  all  commerce  with 
their  native  country.  Spain  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  nor 
could  the  sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Naples  be  doubtful, 
where  Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ruled 
in  the  name  of  her  husband.  The  Papal  Court  had  denounced 
the  proceedings  in  France  before  the  King's  execution,  and 
Basse ville,  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rome,  had 
been  murdered  for  taking  down  the  royal  arms  at  his  hotel, 
and  substituting  those  of  the  Republic.  Spain  alone,  however, 
of  all  the  neutral  Powers,  had  made  any  attempt  to  save 
Louis  ;  but  the  Convention  refused  to  consider  the  application. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Fox  in  the  British  Parliament 
had  moved  for  some  intervention  in  favour  of  the  King,  and 
the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  Ministry  has  been  attributed 
by  some  French  historians  to  the  most  sinister  and  unworthy 
motives.  But,  as  Pitt  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
intervention  of  England  would  only  have  alarmed  the  national 
pride  and  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  have  hurried  on  the 
very  crime  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  nor  could  Fox 
deny  the  justice  of  this  view.  Such,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
been  the  effect  in  the  relations  then  existing  between  England 
and  France,  which  we  must  here  briefly  describe. 

Immediately  after  August  10th,  Lord  Grower,  the  English 
Ambassador,  had  been  recalled  from  Paris,  on  the  ground 
that  his  credentials  were  annulled  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  King;  but  he  was  instructed,  while  professing  the  de- 
termination of  his  royal  master  to  observe  strict  neutrality 
in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  French  Government,  to 
express  his  solicitude  for  the  situation  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family,  and  to  deprecate  any  act  of  violence  towards  them. 
The  Marquis  de  Chauvelin,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
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don,  with  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  was 
associated,  also  ceased  from  the  same  period,  and  for  similar 
reasons,  to  be  recognized  by  the  English  Court  in  his  official 
capacity,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  London.  But, 
between  the  French  King's  imprisonment  and  execution,  the 
British  Cabinet  found  several  just  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  not  at  all  connected  with 
their  internal  administration.  Pache,  the  French  Minister  at 
War,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  their  party,  had  determined 
on  the  acquisition  of  Belgium  at  any  risk ;  a  proceeding 
which  the  English  Ministry  could  not  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence, especially  as  England  had  guaranteed  that  country  to 
the  Emperor.  Their  formulated  complaints  were  chiefly 
three:  viz.  1.  A  Decree  of  the  French  Assembly  of  No- 
vember 19th  (subsequently  complemented  by  another  of 
December  15th),  by  which  they  had  established  a  system 
of  revolutionary  propagandism  and  conquest,  by  directing 
their  generals  to  proclaim,  in  the  countries  which  they  entered, 
fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  suppression  of  the  existing  authorities,  etc.  Peoples  who 
refused  or  renounced  liberty  and  equality  were  to  be  treated 
as  enemies.  That  these  principles  were  also  to  be  applied  to 
England,  was  shown  by  the  receptions  publicly  given  in  France 
to  the  King's  seditious  subjects ;  2.  A  project  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Holland  by  the  Eepublican  armies  in  Belgium, 
which  had  begun  to  be  canvassed  by  French  statesmen  after 
the  battle  of  Jemappes  ;  3.  The  proclamation  by  the  French 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  (November  22nd,  1792),  show- 
ing a  total  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations.  That  river  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Miinster, 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  the  Em- 
peror, as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, under  French  mediation,  November  8th,  1785.  Yet 
the  Convention  haughtily  proclaimed  that  the  obstruction  of  insolence 
rivers  was  contrary  to  those  natural  rights  which  all  French-  vgntion.^" 
men  had  sworn  to  maintain,  a  relic  of  feudal  servitude  and 
odious  monopoly.  No  treaties,  it  was  asserted,  could  authorize 
such  concessions,  and  the  glory  of  the  EepubHc  demanded 
that  liberty  should  be  established  and  tyranny  overthrown 
wherever  her  arms  prevailed.  Nor  was  this  decree  a  mere 
hrutum  fulmen ;  several  French  vessels  of  war  had  forced  a 
passage  up  the  Scheldt  in  order  to  bombard  Antwerp.    These 
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complaints  were  aggravated  by  the  offensive  tone  in  wliicli 
the  Minister  Lebrun,  as  he  j^ublicly  announced  to  the  Con- 
vention, instructed  M,  de  Chauvelin  to  reply  to  them  ;  namely, 
by  attempting  to  separate  the  British  Ministry  from  the 
British  people,  and  to  establish  the  latter  as  the  proper  judge 
of  the  questions  at  issue ;  a  process,  it  was  intimated,  that 
might  lead  to  consequences  of  which  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James's  had  little  dreamt. 

Thus  France,  regardless  of  all  existing  treaties,  even  though 
sanctioned  by  her  own  former  Government,  was  to  be  the  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  all  international  questions ;  wherever, 
at  least,  her  arms  and  her  proselyting  spirit  might  prevail. 
England  was  called  on  to  resist  such  pretensions,  not  alone 
from  motives  of  general  policy,  but  also  by  her  positive  en- 
gagements towards  Holland,  entered  into  by  the  Treaty  of 
the  Hague,  April  15th,  1788.  Other  grounds  of  complaint 
against  France  were,  the  annexation  of  Avignon,  Savoy,  and 
Nice,  the  conquest  of  Austrian  Flanders,  etc. ;  though  French 
statesmen  plausibly  maintained  that  these  aggregations  suf- 
ficed only  to  balance  the  gains  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  More  particular 
causes  of  offence  were  the  threatened  invasion  of  Holland  and 
the  attempt  to  propagate  revolutionary  ideas  in  England  by 
means  of  Jacobin  agents,  and  even,  it  was  supposed,  through 
Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin,  the  French  Ministers  in  London. 
Revolution-  The  French  Revolution  had  given  birth  to  several  demo- 
E?g?and^'"  cratic  and  revolutionary  clubs  in  England,  and  had  com- 
municated fresh  activity  to  those  which  previously  existed. 
Such  were  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  The  greater 
part  of  these  societies  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobin 
Club ;  nay,  their  seditious  addresses,  though  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  British  people,  were 
publicly  and  favourably  received  by  the  Convention.  Thomas 
Paine,  an  active  agent  in  the  French  Revolution,  had  pub- 
lished this  year  in  England  the  concluding  part  of  his  Rights 
of  Man;  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  English 
Government  was  utterly  bad,  and  incited  the  people  to  mend 
it  by  following  the  example  of  the  French ;  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  work  had  been  published  to  enable  every  class 
to  read  it.  Monge,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  had 
written   to   the   Jacobin   societies   in  the  seaport  towns   of 
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France,  December  31st,  1792,  threatening  to  make  a  descent 
on  England,  hnrl  thither  50,000  caps  of  liberty,  destroy  the 
tyranny  of  the  Grovernment,  and  erect  an  English  Republic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne.  Pitt  attached,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  due  weight  to  these  and  some  similar  proceedings,  which, 
relying  on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  he  might 
securely  have  despised.  But  they  were  nevertheless  acts  of 
hostility,  and  therefore  afforded  just  ground  of  complaint. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  the  English 
Government  had  found  themselves  compelled  to  adopt  some 
measures  of  a  hostile  tendency.  The  circulation  of  assignats 
in  England  was  prohibited ;  the  Government  was  empowered 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  naval 
stores ;  the  sending  of  corn  and  flour  to  France  was  forbidden, 
an  invidious  measure.  On  December  1st  a  proclamation  ap- 
peared for  embodying  the  militia.  The  English  Ministry 
appear  to  have  now  foreseen  that  war  was  inevitable.  To- 
wards the  end  of  November  they  had  made  communications 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna  tending  to  reanimate  the  Coalition. 
The  Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  January  3rd, 
was  summoned  to  meet  December  13th,  1792,  when  the  King, 
after  lamenting  in  his  speech  the  attempts  at  sedition  in 
England,  pursued  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries, 
remarked  that  he  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war, 
and  abstained  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France ;  but  he  could  not  without  serious  uneasiness  observe 
the  strong  and  increasing  indications  in  that  country  of  an 
intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  States,  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest 
and  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  his  allies, 
the  States-General  (who  had  been  equally  neutral),  measures 
neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  nor  to  existing 
treaties.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  taken  steps  for 
augmenting  his  naval  and  military  force,  and  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  conduct  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  This 
statement  may  be  regarded  as  the  English  manifesto.  A  few 
days  after  Lord  Grenville  introduced  an  Alien  Bill,  by  which 
foreigners  were  placed  under  surveillance. 

All  these  were  no  doubt  unfriendly  steps,  and  the  French   warinevit- 
added  to  them  the  shelter  which  their  emigrants  found  in 
England ;  but  they  were  no  more  than  what  the  safety  of  the 
country  demanded,  or  what  had  been  its  usual  practice. 
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On  the  28th  of  January,  1793,  four  days  after  the  execution 
of  the  French  King,  George  III.  sent  a  message  to  Parliament 
that,  **  in  consequence  of  the  atrocious  act  recently  perpetrated 
at  Paris,"  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  military  and 
naval  forces.  In  truth,  a  peace  policy  would  have  been  simply 
impossible.  The  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  supported 
Pitt's  views,  and  even  Fox  himself  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  ground  for  comj^laint  existed.  When  Fox  ven- 
tured to  divide  the  House  he  constantly  found  himself  in  small 
minorities,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  have  carried  on 
the  government  a  single  week.  For  the  views  of  the  Ministry 
were  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  An  almost 
universal  feeling  had  been  excited  against  the  French  by  the 
aggressions  before  mentioned,  inflamed  by  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  September  massacres.^  This  feeling,  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  Parliamentary  speeches  of  the  period,  must 
have  been  much  stronger  than  anything  we  can  now  imagine, 
and  was  highly  creditable  to  the  English  peoj)le.^  War  was 
in  fact  inevitable.  The  G-irondists  had  determined  on  pro- 
pagating their  principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  or  rather 
their  own  dominion  under  those  sacred  names,  vsdth  the 
sword.  Brissot,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  French  Ministers, 
observes :  *'  Set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe — there  lies 
our  safety." 

The  French  G-overnment  had  anticipated  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Chauvelin  by  recalhng  him.  On  February  1st,  1798,  the 
Convention  unanimously  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Stadholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  Thus, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  French  were  the  aggressors.  Yet,  at  this 
time,  negotiations  were  actually  going  on  between  Lord  Auck- 
land, the  English  Minister  at  the  Hague,  and  Dumouriez, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  peace,  and  a  Conference  had 
been  fixed  for  FebiTiary  10th,  at  Mardyck.  But  Dumouriez, 
instead  of  going  to  London,  as  he  wished,  was  directed  to 
attack  Holland  with  all  possible  speed.  Soon  after  declaring 
war,   the   Convention  decreed  a  levy  of  500,000  men,  and 


^  Brissot,  in  the  report  before  quoted,  confesses  that  the  massacres 
had  alienated  the  English. 

^  "  Si  Ton  avait  vu  la  nation  Anglaise  envoyer  des  ambassadeiirs  a 
des  assassins,  la  vraie  force  de  cette  isle  nierveilleuse,  la  confiance 
qu'elle  inspire,  I'aurait  abandonn^e."— Mad.  de  Stael,  Considerations, 
etc.  GEiivres,  t.  xiii.  p.  98. 
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assumed  the  superintendence  of  the  armies  by  means  of  nine 
commissioners  armed  with  power  to  remove  those  who  were 
incapable,  to  punish  those  who  were  indifferent,  to  annihilate 
(foudroyer)  traitors.  A  progressive  income-tax  was  assessed 
on  the  rich,  and  all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty,  being  bachelors  or  widowers  without  children,  were 
held  in  permanent  requisition  for  the  war. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  England 
conclude  a  series  of  treaties  with  various  Powers,  which  we  Seades. 
shall  here  record  together,  though  some  of  them  were  not 
made  till  several  months  later.  A  treaty  with  Hanover, 
March  4th,  1793,  for  15,000  men,  augmented  by  5,000  in 
January,  1794.  A  double  treaty  with  Russia,  at  London, 
March  25th,  1793 — one  commercial,  the  other  directed  against 
France.^  The  ports  of  both  countries  were  to  be  shut  against 
France ;  no  provisions  were  to  be  exported  thither ;  her  com- 
merce was  to  be  molested ;  neutrals  were  to  be  hindered  from 
assisting  her.  This  clause  was  intended  to  cut  off  the  com- 
merce of  France  with  her  colonies  by  means  of  neutral  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  Empress  Catharine 
took  no  part  in  the  war  upon  the  Continent,  directing  all  her 
efforts  against  Poland,  though  she  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  in  August  to  assist  in  intercepting  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  with  France.  A  treaty  with  Sardinia, 
April  25th.  The  King  of  Sardinia  to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
of  50,000  men  during  the  war,  receiving  a  subsidy  of  ,£200,000 
sterling  per  annum.  Great  Britain  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean.^  A  treaty  with  Spain,  May  25th.  Both 
countries  to  shut  their  ports  against  French  vessels  and  to 
prevent  neutral  vessels  from  aiding  French  commerce.^  A 
treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  July  12th,  who  was 
indignant  at  having  been  forced  to  recognize  the  French 
Republic.  Great  Britain  undertook  to  maintain  a  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
to  provide  6,000  soldiers,  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  four 
smaller  vessels.*  A  treaty  between  England  and  Pinissia  at 
the  camp  before  Mainz,  July  14th,  for  the  most  perfect  union 
and  confidence  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  France,^  sub- 

^  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  v.  pp.  433,  439 ;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  202. 
2  Ibid.  p.  462.  3  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  204. 

^  Maitens,  t.  v.  p.  480  {2e  Ed.).  '  lUd.  p.  483. 
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sequently  converted  into  a  treaty  of  Subsidies.  A  treaty  at 
London,  August  30tli,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Em- 
peror.^ Portug^al  also  entered  into  the  Coalition  by  a  treaty 
signed  at  London,  September  26th,  by  which  she  undertook 
to  shut  her  ports  against  the  French  during  the  war,  and  to 
prohibit  her  subjects  from  carrying  warlike  stores  and  pro- 
visions to  France."  Treaties  for  troops  were  also  concluded 
with  some  of  the  smaller  German  States.  The  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  decided  the  Spanish  Government  to  join  the 
Coalition ;  the  French  Ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  the 
Convention  unanimously  declared  war  against  Spain,  March 
7th,  1793.  Thus,  all  the  Christian  Powers  except  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  Venice, 
and  Genoa,  entered  successively  into  the  League  against 
France,  which  remained  completely  isolated  and  dependent 
on  her  own  resources. 

The  Spanish  Court  had  been  disposed  to  war  chiefly  by  the 
counsels  of  Don  Emanuel  Godoy,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Count  d'Aranda.  Charles  IV.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Charles  III.  in  1788,  and  who,  as  Prince  of 
Asturias,  had  displayed  the  most  ungovernable  violence  of 
temper,  manifested  after  his  accession  quite  a  contrary  dis- 
position, the  result,  it  is  said,  of  an  illness  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  He  was  destitute  neither  of  intelligence  nor  educa- 
tion ;  his  heart  was  good,  his  judgment  sound ;  but  he  was 
of  a  pusillanimous  temper,  and  of  so  idle  a  disposition  that 
anything  requiring  thought  and  application  became  a  fatigue. 
His  sole  delight  was  in  the  chase,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it 
without  interruption,  he  gladly  resigned  affairs  of  State  into 
the  hands  of  his  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Parma.  Unfortunately,  Maria  Louisa  was  an  artful, 
violent,  and  vindictive  woman,  of  dissolute  morals  and  im- 
perious temper.  She  gladly  seized  the  reins  of  power,  though 
totally  unqualified  to  rule,  and  she  handed  them  over  to  a 
favourite  not  much  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  herseK. 
Don  Emanuel  Godoy,  born  at  Badajoz  in  1767  of  a  poor  but 
noble  family,  seems  naturally  to  have  possessed  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  a  humane  temper ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  mankind,  and  used  his  knowledge  with  tact.  But  he 
was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  even  speak  his  own  lan- 

'  Martens,  t.  v.  p.  447.  ^  Ihid.  p.  519. 
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guage  correctly,  and  was  deficient  in  grace  and  dignity  of 
manner.  He  owed  his  advancement  to  his  personal  beauty. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  and  was  suddenly 
advanced  from  the  station  of  a  simple  garde  du  corps  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  Spain.  Charles  IV.  showed  an  entire 
submission  to  his  Queen ;  Grodoy  also  became  his  favourite 
and  Prime  Minister,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  and  dis- 
tinctions. But  this  sudden  elevation  perverted  all  his  natural 
good  qualities.  He  became  idle  and  avaricious,  fond  of  show, 
and  ambitious.  Modem  history  presents  few  instances  of  a 
crowned  head  and  a  favourite  who  have  made  a  worse  use  of 
their  power. 


CHAPTER  LYI. 


THE    FALL    OF    ROBESPIERRE. 


Anarchy  in 
France. 


WHILE  the  French  were  thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet 
to  all  Europe,  their  own  country  seemed  sinking  into 
anarchical  dissolution.  Paris  was  filled  with  tumult,  insur- 
rection, and  robbery.  At  the  denunciations  of  Marat  against 
"  forestallers,"  the  shops  were  entered  by  the  mob,  who  carried 
off  articles  at  their  own  prices,  and  sometimes  without  paying 
at  all.  The  populace  was  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  low 
itinerant  demagogues.  Bough  and  brutal  manners  were 
affected,  and  all  the  courtesies  of  life  abolished.  Moderate 
persons  of  no  strong  political  opinions  were  denounced  as 
*'  suspected,"  and  their  crime  stigmatized  by  the  newly-coined 
word  of  moderantisme.  The  variations  of  popular  feeling  were 
recorded  like  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  rising  of  a  flood. 
The  principal  articles  in  the  journals  were  entitled,  "  Ther- 
mometer of  the  Public  Mind ;  "  the  Jacobins  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  being  "up  to  the  level."  Many  of  the  provinces 
were  in  a  disturbed  state.  A  movement  had  been  organizing 
in  Brittany  ever  since  1791,  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Rouarie,  its  principal  leader,  had  for  the  present  suspended 
La  Vendee,  it.  A  more  formidable  insurrection  was  preparing  in  La 
Vendee.  Chiefly  agricultural,  with  few  roads  or  large  towns, 
and  thus  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France,  La  Vendee 
had  been  little  infected  by  the  new  opinions.  It  contained  a 
class  of  haughty  gentlemen,  warmly  attached  to  their  ancient 
feudal  customs  and  privileges,  who  had  not  joined  the  emigra- 
tion, and  still  resided  on  their  estates ;  while  the  peasantry 
were  superstitiously  devoted  to  their  priests.  La  Vendee, 
from  its  undulating  surface,  numerous  streams,  narrow  roads, 
and  the  cover  afforded  by  hedges  and  small  woods,  is  well 
adapted  to  defensive  warfare.  On  March  lOth,  1793,  the  day 
appointed  for  levying  men  for  the  war,  the  insurrection  broke 
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out  at  several  points  at  once,  principally  under  the  leadership 
of  Cathelineau,  a  working  man,  Stofflet,  a  gamekeeper,  and 
Athanase  Charette,  a  naval  officer  styling  himself  Le  Chevalier 
Charette.  They  were  afterwards  joined  by  Henry  de  la  Roche- 
jaquelein,  Bonchamps,DeLescure,D'Elbee,  and  others;  under 
whose  auspices  a  force  was  raised  of  some  40,000  or  50,000 
men,  in  seven  divisions  of  unequal  size.  In  the  course  of  April 
and  May  they  took  Bressuire,  Thouars,  Parthenay,  and  other 
places,  and  they  applied  for  assistance  to  England  and  Spain. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  aggravated  by  a  Revolution- 
suspicion  of  G-eneral  Dumouriez's  treachery,  that  the  Revo-  buuai. 
LUTioNARY  TRIBUNAL  was  crectcd.  Danton,  after  his  return 
from  Belgium,  whither  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  Con- 
vention to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  country  and  the  con- 
duct of  Dumouriez,  had  become  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  dictatorship,  in  order  to  restore  order  and 
enable  France  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. In  this  view  Robespierre  agreed.  The  Tribunal 
was  fii'st  formally  proposed  in  the  Convention,  March  9th,  by 
Carrier,  afterwards  notorious  by  his  massacres  at  Nantes, 
urged  by  Cambaceres  on  the  10th,  and  completed  that  very 
night  at  the  instance  of  Danton,  who  rushed  to  the  tribune, 
and  insisted  that  the  Assembly  should  not  separate  till  the 
new  Court  had  been  organized.  The  Cirondists  had  hoped  at 
least  to  adjourn  the  subject ;  but  Danton  told  them  that  there 
was  no  alternative  between  the  proposed  tribunal  and  the 
more  summary  method  of  popular  vengeance.  The  extra- 
ordinary tribunal  of  August,  1792,  had  not  been  found  to 
work  fast  enough,  and  it  was  now  superseded  by  this  new 
one,  which  became,  in  fact,  only  a  method  of  massacring  under 
the  form  of  law.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  designed 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  counter-revolutionary  attempts,  of 
all  attacks  upon  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Republic,  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  the  State. 
A  commission  of  six  members  of  the  Convention  was  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  cases  to  be  brought  before  it,  to 
draw  up  and  present  the  acts  of  accusation.  The  tribunal 
was  to  be  composed  of  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  facts,  five 
judges  to  apply  the  law,  a  public  accuser,  and  two  substitutes  ; 
from  its  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.^ 

^  Morse  Stephens,  History  of  the  French  Revolution^  vol.  ii.;  Cam- 
pardon,  Histoire  du  Tribunal  Rivolutionnaire. 

V.  I 
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Plans  of  Meanwhile  Dumouriez  had  returned  to  the  army,  very  dis- 

1793?*^""^^'  satisfied  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  save  the  King 
and  baffle  the  Jacobins.  He  had  formed  the  design  of  in- 
vading Holland,  dissolving  the  Revolutionary  Committee  in 
that  country,  annulling  the  decree  of  December  15th,  offering 
neutrality  to  the  English,  a  suspension  of  arms  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  reuniting  the  Belgian  and  Batavian  Republics,  and  pro- 
posing to  France  a  reunion  with  them.  In  case  of  refusal,  he 
designed  to  march  upon  Paris,  dissolve  the  Convention,  ex- 
tinguish Jacobinism ;  in  short,  to  play  the  part  of  Monk  in 
England.^  This  plan  was  confided  to  four  persons  only,  among 
whom  Danton  is  said  to  have  been  one ;  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  supported  Dumouriez  at  this  time,  as  appears 
from  his  praises  of  him  in  the  Convention. 

Dumouriez,  having  directed  G-eneral  Miranda  to  lay  siege 
to  Maestricht,  left  Antwei-p  for  Holland,  February  22nd,  and 
by  March  4th  had  seized  Breda,  ICundert,  and  G-ertruyden- 
berg.  England  had  despatched  2,000  guards  to  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  and  at  her  instance  Austria  had  pushed  forward 
112,000  men  under  Prince  Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Clairfait, 
with  his  army,  at  this  time  occupied  Bergheim,  where  he  was 
separated  from  the  French  only  by  the  little  river  Roer  and 
the  fortress  of  Jiilich.  Coburg,  having  joined  Clairfait, 
March  1st,  crossed  the  Eoer,  defeated  the  French  under 
Dampierre  at  Altenhoven,  and  thus  compelled  Miranda  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and  retire  towards  Tongres. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  entered  by  the  Austrians  after  a  smart 
contest,  and  the  French  comj^elled  to  retreat  upon  Liege, 
while  the  divisions  under  Stengel  and  Neuilly,  being  cut  off 
by  this  movement,  were  thrown  back  into  Limburg.  Large 
bodies  of  the  French  made  for  the  frontier  in  disorderly  flight. 
The  Austrians  then  crossed  the  Meuse,  took  Liege,  March  6th, 
and  following  up  their  success,  amved  within  two  days'  march 
of  Brussels.  The  Flemings,  disgusted  by  the  brutalities  and 
extortions  of  the  Jacobin  Commissioners,  and  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  Austrians,  rose  against  the  French. 
Dumouriez,  who  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  frith  called 
Hollands  Diep,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  was  directed  to 
return  into  Belgium,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Austrians. 
His  first  acts  on  arriving  there  were  to  abrogate  all  the  doings 

^  See  Mem.  de  Dumouriez,  t.  iv.  liv.  viii.  ch.  i. 
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of  the  Commissioners,  to  shut  up  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  order 
the  restoration  of  all  stolen  property.  He  concentrated  his 
forces,  about  50,000  men,  at  Louvain.  From  this  place  he 
wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Convention,  March  11th,  de- 
nouncins:  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion committed  in  Belgium,  and  the  Decree  of  December  15.^ 
This  letter  threw  the  Committee  of  General  Defence  into 
consternation.  It  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  and  Danton 
and  Lacroix  set  off  for  Dumouriez's  camp,  to  try  what  they 
could  do  with  him,  but  found  him  inflexible. 

Dumouriez  routed  the  Austrian s  at  Tirlemont,  March  16th,  Battle  of 
but  was  defeated  by  Prince  Coburg  at  Neerwinden,  on  the  aen^^^' 
18th,  where  the  battle  was  decided  by  a  charge  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which  routed  the  French.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Austrian  Colonel  Mack,  at  Ath,  he  announced  to  that 
officer  his  intention  to  march  on  Paris,  establish  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy,  and  proclaim  the  Dauphin.  The  Duke  of 
Chartres  (Louis  Philippe)  was  present  at  this  conference. 
The  Austrians  were  to  support  Dumouriez'  advance  upon 
Paris,  but  not  to  show  themselves  except  in  case  of  need,  and 
he  was  to  have  the  command  of  what  Austrian  troops  he 
might  select.-  The  French  now  continued  their  retreat, 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations,  was  unmolested. 
The  Archduke  Charles  and  Prince  Coburg  entered  Brussels 
March  25th,  and  the  Dutch  towns  were  shortly  after  re- 
taken. 

When  Dumouriez  arrived  with  his  van  at  Courtrai,  he  was  Treachery  of 
met  by  three  emissaries  of  the  Jacobins,  sent  apparently  to 
sound  him.  He  bluntly  told  them  that  his  design  was  to  save 
France,  whether  they  called  him  Caesar,  Cromwell,  or  Monk, 
denounced  the  Convention  as  an  assembly  of  tyrants,  and  said 
that  he  despised  their  decrees.  All  this  the  emissaries  re- 
ported to  the  Convention  on  their  return.  At  St.  Amand  he 
was  met  by  Beumonville,  then  Minister  of  War,  who  was  to 
supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  by  four  commissaries 
despatched  by  the  Convention.  Camus,  one  of  these,  presented 
to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  officers,  a  decree  summoning  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  After  an  angry  altercation,  in 
which  Dumouriez  declared  that  he  would  not  submit  himself 

^  The  Decree  is  in  the  Appendix  to  Duniouriez's  MemoireSi  t.  iii. 
note  D. 

^  Diunouriez,  Mem.  t.  iv.  liv.  viii.  ch.  viii. 
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to  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal  so  long  as  he  had  an  inch  of 
steel  at  his  side,  Camus  boldly  pronounced  him  suspended 
from  his  functions,  whereupon  Dumouriez  called  in  some 
hussars,  and  arrested  the  commissaries  and  Beurnonville, 
who  were  handed  over  to  Clairfait,  and  ultimately  carried  to 
Maestricht. 

The  allies  were  so  sanguine  that  Dumouriez'  defection 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Eevolution,  that  Lord  Auckland  and 
Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  Minister,  looking  upon  the 
dissolution  and  flight  of  the  Convention  as  certain,  addressed 
a  joint  note  to  the  States-General,  requesting  them  not  to 
shelter  such  members  of  it  as  had  taken  any  part  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Louis  XVI.  But  Dumouriez'  army  was  not 
with  him.  On  the  road  to  Conde  he  was  fired  on  by  a  body 
of  volunteers  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  (April  4th). 
In  the  evening  he  joined  Colonel  Mack,  when  they  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  up  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Coburg,  which  was  published  on  the  following  day. 
Dumouriez  ventured  once  more  to  show  himself  to  his  army, 
but  was  received  with  such  visible  marks  of  dissatisfaction, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Austrian  quarters  at 
Toumai  with  a  few  companions,  among  whom  was  the  Due 
de  Chartres.  Thus  terminated  Dumouriez'  political  and 
military  career. 

The  situation  of  France  at  this  time  seemed  almost  des- 
perate. The  army  of  the  North  was  completely  disorganized 
through  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  ;  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle  were  retreating ;  those  of  the  Alps  and  Italy 
were  expecting  an  attack  ;  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees 
the  troops  were  without  artillery,  without  generals,  almost 
without  bread,  while  on  the  western  side  the  Spaniards  were 
advancing  towards  Bayonne.  Brest,  Cherbourg,  the  coasts  of 
Brittany,  were  threatened  by  the  English.  The  ocean  ports 
contained  only  six  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  being  repaired  at  Toulon.  But  the 
energy  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  Convention  seized  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  and 
despatched  eight  commissaries,  among  them  Camot,  not  only 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  army,  but  also  to  keep  it 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Assembly.  Dumouriez  was  de- 
clared a  traitor,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  General 
Dampierre  was  appointed  to  his  vacant  place.     In  compliance 
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with  a  petition  of  the  Commune,  it  was  voted  that  a  camp  of 
40,000  men  should  be  formed  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

But  the  most  important  measure  suggested  by  the  present  Committee 
posture  of  affairs  was  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of  saf^ty,^i793. 
Barere,  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public,  or  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  April  6th,  1793.  There  already  existed  a  Comite  de 
Surete  Generate  (or  Committee  of  G-eneral  Security),  estab- 
lished October  2nd,  1792,  but  this  was  rather  a  board  of 
police  than  a  political  body.  The  new  Committee  was  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Convention,  who  were  to 
deliberate  in  secret,  to  watch  over  and  accelerate  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  and  to  control  the  measures  of  the 
Executive  Council.  Thus  it  was  in  fact  little  short  of  a  dic- 
tatorship of  nine  persons  ;  though,  by  way  of  check  upon 
them,  they  were  to  have  no  power  over  the  national  treasury, 
were  to  be  renewed  every  month,  and  were  to  render  to  the 
Convention  every  week  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  Republic.^  The  Grirondists  did  not 
oppose  the  erection  of  this  Committee.  Nearly  half  its  first 
members  were  indeed  taken  from  the  centre  or  the  right  of 
the  Convention ;  the  rest  from  the  more  moderate  section  of 
the  Mountain,  including,  however,  the  terrible  Danton. 
Robespierre  and  the  more  violent  Jacobins  were  not  yet  ad- 
mitted ;  an  exclusion  which  they  resented  by  agitating  and 
getting  up  inflammatory  petitions.  After  this  period,  the 
Committee  of  G-eneral  Security  was  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  police,  became  in  fact  a  sort  of  executive 
power,  while  the  functions  of  the  new  Committee  were  higher 
and  more  general,  and  indeed  essentially  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  of  General  Security  re- 
cognized no  authority  superior  to  its  own,  except  the  decrees 
of  the  Convention,  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  ;  when 
the  Committee  of  Public  Welfare,  instead  of  consulting, 
began  to  dictate  to  it. 

By  the  creation  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  of  the  struggle 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  all  the  instruments  of  the  Reign  olronde^  ^ 
of  Terror  had  been  provided ;  but  Robespierre  and  the  men  Jj^^^J^in 
who  were  to  wield  them  were  still  in  the  background.     The 
deadly  struggle  for  place  and  power  between  the  Gironde  and 

^  For  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  the  Girondists,  see  Schmidt,  Tableau 
de  la  Revolution  Fraiwaise,  vol.  ii. 
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the  Mountain  was,  however,  in  progress.  The  Convention 
was  the  daily  scene  of  the  quarrels  of  the  two  parties,  which 
sometimes  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  swords  were 
drawn  and  the  lives  of  the  members  threatened.  The  in- 
violability of  the  deputies  had  been  abolished  by  a  decree  of 
April  1st,  by  which  the  two  parties  voted  their  right  to  pro- 
scribe one  another.  The  populace  was  incited  to  agitate 
against  the  G-irondists.  On  the  8th  of  April,  a  deputation 
from  the  Section  Bon  Conseil  declared  in  the  Convention  that 
the  public  voice  condemned  Gaudet,  Gensonne,  Brissot,  Bar- 
baroux,  Lou  vet,  Buzot,  and  other  members  of  that  party.  On 
the  same  day  the  Convention  had  decreed  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  including  Philippe  Egalite,  should  be 
detaiued  at  Marseilles.  On  the  15th  of  April  a  deputation 
from  thirty-five  of  the  forty-eight  Sections,  headed  by  Pache, 
now  Mayor  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  Convention  a  petition 
demanding  in  the  most  violent  language  the  expulsion  of 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  Girondists ;  and  when  Fonfrede 
suggested  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign  people  of  France,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  the  Commune,  by  a  fresh  deputation,  in- 
timated that  the  Sections  did  not  contemplate  any  such  appeal, 
but  required  the  punishment  of  the  traitors — that  is,  in  other 
words,  the  execution  of  a  judgment  not  pronounced.  The 
Girondists  did  not  venture  to  persist  in  their  demand  for  an 
appeal,  though  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  decreeing  that  the  National  Conven- 
tion reprobated  as  calumnious  the  petition  presented  by  the 
thirty-five  Sections,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  General  of 
the  Commune ;  and  with  directing  that  this  decree  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  different  departments.  But  they  procured  a 
Trial  of  decree  for  the  arraignment  of  Marat  before  the  Eevolutionary 
Tribunal  for  having  signed  an  incendiary  address  as  president 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  This  most  impolitic  act  resulted,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  only  in  the  triumjDh  of  Marat  and 
the  Jacobins,  from  which  faction  the  jury  of  that  tribunal 
were  selected,  and  most  of  whose  members  were  friends  of 
Robespierre.  Some  of  these  jurymen  were  so  ignorant  that 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  others  were  habitually  in- 
toxicated. Marat  did  not  even  pretend  to  defend  himself ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  assumed  the  part  of  accuser  instead  of 
defendant,  boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  and  laid  all  the 
blame  on   the   Girondists.     He  was  of  course  immediately 
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acquitted  (April  24th).  On  his  release  the  mob  bore  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  through  "which 
they  defiled  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  galleries  and  the  ill-con- 
cealed fear  of  the  deputies.  At  the  Jacobins  that  evening 
Marat  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  put  a  rope  round  the 
necks  of  the  Girondists. 

At  this  time  Danton  would  willinerly  have  effected  a  recon-  commisaion 
ciliation  with  the  Gironde.  He  prepared  a  grand  banquet  m 
the  Park  of  Sceaux,  to  which  the  leaders  of  that  party  were 
invited.  But  when  Danton  proposed  an  amnesty  for  the  past, 
Guadet,  though  with  silent  disapprobation  of  Vergniaud, 
replied  with  an  unconditional  refusal.  The  Girondists  had 
now  proclaimed  themselves  the  advocates  of  security  and  order, 
and  could  not  with  any  consistency  ally  themselves  with 
Danton,  the  patron  of  the  Septembrists,  and  still  the  advocate 
of  violence.  Danton  ascribed  theii*  rejection  of  him  to  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  for  his  own  safety  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Mountain,  though  he  had  repented  of  his  former  courses,  and 
even  after  the  banquet  publicly  voted  with  the  Gironde  on 
the  question  whether  the  Government  should  be  named  by  the 
people  or  by  the  legislative  body.  It  is  also  said  that  in  a 
nocturnal  conference  at  Charenton  with  Pache,  Robespierre, 
Henriot,  and  others,  he  opposed  a  massacre  of  the  Girondists, 
and  preferred  to  extort  a  decree  against  them  by  threats  and 
intimidation.^  The  Gii-onde  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
oppose  the  Comimuie  and  the  Jacobins  with  their  own  weapons. 
The  Commune,  by  a  Decree  of  May  1st,  had  ordered  a  levy  to 
be  made  in  Paris  of  12,000  men  for  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and 
had  laid  a  heavy  income-tax  upon  the  rich.  These  measures 
excited  great  discontent  among  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
other  young  men  of  the  better  classes  subject  to  the  conscrip- 
tion ;  riots  ensued,  which  were  stimulated  by  the  Gironde  and 
by  articles  in  Brissot's  Patriote.  But  such  partisans  were  no 
match  for  a  mob  of  sans-cidottes,  a  regular  amiy  of  whom  was 
taken  into  pay  at  the  instance  of  Robespierre.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  the  Convention  was  compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  j^lace  a  maximum  on  the  price  of  corn.  The 
Girondists,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  remodel  the  Municipality, 
obtained,  on  the  motion  of  Barere,  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  of  Twelve,  armed  with  extraordinary  power,  and 

^  Von  Sybel,  iii.  p.  70  sq.  (Eng.  trans. ). 
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selected  from  their  own  party  (May  18tli)/  This  step  tended 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  between  the  contending  factions. 
The  Twelve  forbade  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Sections,  dis- 
missed Boulanger  from  the  command  of  the  National  Gruard, 
and  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  two  administrators  of  police, 
provoked  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Commune  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
May  25th,  to  demand  that  Hebert,  "  a  magistrate  estimable 
for  his  virtues  and  enlightenment,"  should  be  restored  to  his 
functions.  Amidst  the  clamour  which  ensued,  the  G-irondist 
Isnard,  then  President  of  the  Assembly,  in  an  angry  and 
foolish  speech,  declared  that  France  had  confided  the  national 
representatives  to  Paris,  and  if  they  were  attacked,  he 
threatened  in  the  name  of  all  France  that  Paris  should  be 
annihilated,  that  the  spot  which  it  had  occupied  should  soon 
be  sought  in  vain. 

The  Grirondists  had  unquestionably  a  majority  in  the  pro- 
vinces, though  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  had  done 
their  best  to  spread  terror  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Vast  numbers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns,  without  either  charge  or  examina- 
tion. At  Sedan  the  Commissioner  declared  that  sans-culottes 
were  the  only  citizens ;  Chabot,  at  Toulouse,  told  the  people 
that  they  wanted  no  priests,  that  the  citizen,  Christ,  was  the 
first  Sans-culotte.^  It  was  only  a  few  of  the  larger  munici- 
palities, as  Bordeaux  and  Kouen,  that  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  outrages.  The  walls  of  Bordeaux 
had  been  covered  with  placards  threatening  to  revenge  its 
deputies,  if  killed ;  the  party  of  Barbaroux,  at  Marseilles, 
had  manifested  anti-revolutionary  sentiments,  and  G-irondist 
addresses  had  been  presented  from  that  town,  as  well  as  from 
Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nantes,  and  other  places.  But 
there  was  no  hope  of  deriving  material  aid  from  the  provinces ; 
the  fate  of  France  was  to  be  decided  at  Paris,  and  here  the 
Girondists  could  reckon  only  on  three  of  the  forty-eight 
Sections,  the  Butte-des-Moulins,  Quatre-vingt-douze,  and  Du 
Mail.  Robespierre,  who  had  been  gradually  organizing  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  Gironde,  observed  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  May  26th  :  "  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  will  crush  the 
Section  du  Mail.     Generally  sj^eaking,  the  people  should  re- 


^  Hist.  Pari.,  t.  xxvii.  p.  132. 
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pose  on  their  strength ;  but  when  all  laws  are  violated,  when 
despotism  is  at  its  height,  they  ought  to  rise.  This  moment 
is  come.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  I  place  myself  in 
insurrection  against  the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Convention."  Some  stormy  scenes  ensued  in  that  Assembly, 
and  the  decreasing  majority  in  favour  of  the  G-ironde  showed 
that  the  Marais  was  going  over  to  the  Mountain.  The  Con- 
vention, menaced  by  a  deputation,  voted  the  release  of  Hebert 
and  the  other  prisoners. 

The  insurrection  which  overthrew  the  G-irondists  was  or-  The  central 
ganized  by  commissioners  from  thirty-six  of  the  Sections,  who 
met  at  the  Eveche.  They  were  about  500  in  number,  including 
100  women,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Central  Club.  The 
destruction  of  the  Gironde  was  resolved  on  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Assembly,  May  29th ;  Robespierre,  with  his  usual  craft, 
withdrew  as  the  moment  of  action  approached. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  31st  the  Central  Club,  having 
previously  declared  the  Commune  and  the  Department  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  sent  Commissaries  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  declare  that  the  people  of  Paris  annulled  the  constituted 
Municipal  authorities ;  and  they  exhibited  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  had  received  from  thirty- three  Sections  to 
save  the  Republic.  Fpon  this  the  Municipal  officers  and 
General  Council  abdicated,  but  were  immediately  reinstated 
in  their  functions.  The  latter  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Revolutionary  Council  General;  an  epithet  which  signified 
that  all  the  usual  laws  and  observances  were  suspended. 
Henriot  was  named  Provisional  Commander-General  of  the 
Parisian  forces.  An  act  of  impeachment  against  the  Girond- 
ists was  drawn  up ;  every  man  was  offered  a  day's  wages  of 
forty  sous,  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  In 
order  to  give  the  movement  an  appearance  of  order,  and  to 
convert  it  into  what  was  called  "  a  moral  insurrection,"  the 
Jacobins  had  convened  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  forty- 
eight  Sections  and  representatives  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Department,  who  elected  a  commission  of  eleven,  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  Council  General  of  the  Commune.  These 
men  pretended  to  restrain  any  open  violence.  But  the  Girond-  The 
ists  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  petitioners,  denouncel 
violently  demanding  that  the  price  of  bread  should  be  fixed 
at  three  livres,  that  workshops  should  be  established  to  make 
arms  for  the  sans-culottes,  that  Commissioners  should  be  sent 
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to  Marseilles  and  other  southern  towns,  that  the  Ministers 
Le  Briin  and  Claviere  should  be  arrested,  that  the  obnoxious 
twenty-two  members,  as  well  as  the  twelve,  should  be  arrested. 
Soon  after  amved  the  members  of  the  administration  of  the 
Department,  the  authorities  of  the  Commune,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sections,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  savages 
armed  with  clubs,  pikes,  and  other  weapons.  L'Huillier,  the 
jprocureur  General  Syndic,  their  spokesman,  denounced  by 
name  several  of  the  leading  Grirondists,  stigmatized  the  crime 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  threatening  to  destroy  Paris,  the 
centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  cradle  of  lilaerty.  The 
populace  now  spread  themselves  in  the  Assembly,  and  fra- 
ternized with  the  Mountain.  In  this  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion,  Eobespierre  demanded  the  accusation  of  the  "  ac- 
complices of  Dumouriez,"  and  of  all  those  named  by  the 
petitioners.  Yergniaud,  the  orator  of  the  G-ironde,  was  too 
terrified  to  reply ;  in  his  alarm,  he  had  himself  moved  that 
the  address  of  the  previous  petitioners  should  be  printed  and 
circulated  in  the  Departments  !  The  debate  was  closed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  decree  proposed  by  Barere :  **  That  the  armed 
force  of  the  Dej^artment  of  Paris  should  be  in  permanent 
requisition  till  further  orders  ;  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  in  concert  with  the  constitutional  authorities,  should 
investigate  the  plots  denounced  at  the  bar ;  that  the  Twelve 
should  be  suppressed ;  that  a  proclamation  explaining  these 
proceedings  should  be  forwarded  to  all  the  Departments " 
(May  31st.)  ' 

These  measures,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent insurrectionary  force  with  regular  pay,  convinced  the 
Girondists  that  their  power  was  at  an  end.  Their  discourage- 
ment was  completed  by  the  news  that  the  men  of  the  three 
Sections  on  which  they  relied,  had  fraternized  with  those  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Some  now  proposed  to  fly  into 
the  provinces  and  raise  an  insurrection,  but  this  was  negatived 
by  the  majority.  On  the  following  day  they  absented  them- 
selves from  the  Convention.  When  that  body  assembled, 
June  2nd,  it  was  surrounded  by  80,000  armed  men,  with  163 
guns.  Among  them  were  the  12,000  men  destined  for  La 
Vendee,  who  had  been  purposely  detained  at  Courbevoie.  A 
scene  of  indescribable  tumult  and  violence  ensued.     Ho2)ing 

'  Wallon,  La  R6volntion  deZl  Mai. 
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to  overawe  the  people  by  the  majesty  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  who  that  day  presided,  descended  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  members  among  the  crowd,  he  himself 
with  his  hat  on,  the  rest  uncovered.  Addressing  Henriot, 
who  with  his  staff  was  stationed  in  in  the  court  leading  to  the 
Carrousel,^  he  asked  what  the  people  wanted  ?  remarked  that 
the  Convention  was  occupied  only  with  promoting  its  happi- 
ness. "  The  people,"  replied  Henriot,  "  has  not  come  here  to 
listen  to  phrases,  but  to  give  orders.  What  it  wants  is  thirty- 
four  criminals."  Then,  reining  back  his  horse,  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Cannoniers  to  your  guns!"  The 
members  of  the  Convention,  after  attempting  a  retreat  through 
the  gardens,  from  which  they  were  di'iven  by  Marat  and  his 
myi'midons,  were  compelled  to  resume  their  sitting  in  pro- 
found dejection. 

The  Commune  and  the  Jacobins  were  now  victorious.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  10th  August  for  the  Gironde.  On  the 
motion  of  Couthon  a  list  of  the  deputies  to  be  proscribed  was 
read  in  the  Convention  ;  Marat  added  to  or  retrenched  from 
it  as  he  pleased.  A  decree  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  leading  Girondists,  including  Yergniaud,  Brissot, 
Gensonne,  Guadet,  Gorsas,  Petion,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Rabaud 
St.  Etienne,  Lasource,  Lanjuinais,  Louvet,  and  others ;  also 
of  the  Ministers,  Claviere  and  Le  Brun,  and  of  the  whole 
Commission  of  Twelve,  except  Fonfrede  and  St.  Martin — in 
all,  thirty-three  persons.  Isnard  and  Fouchet,  having  re- 
signed their  functions,  were  not  arrested,  but  were  forbidden 
to  leave  Paris.  The  proscribed  Girondists  were  merely  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  gendarmes,  from  which  most  of  them 
contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  the  Departments  of  the  Eure 
and  the  Calvados,  to  Lyons,  Nimes,  Moulins,  and  other 
places.  Yergniaud,  Yalaze,  and  Gensonne  remained  in  custody. 
Seventy-three  deputies,  who  subsequently  signed  a  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  were  expelled  from  the 
Convention  and  imj^risoned. 

Thus  the  Giro7ide  fell  by  the  same  power  it  had  itself  em- 
ployed to  overwhelm  the  nobles,  proscribe  the  priests,  and  sap  ^ovSices 
the  throne — the  power  of  the  Parisian  mob.    They  had  relied 
too  much  on  their  oratory  and   their   journals,   were  vain 
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enough  to  imagine  that  they  could  control  the  spirit  which 
they  had  conjured  up,  and  complacently  assumed  the  name  of 
hommes  d'etat  or  statesmen.  They  were  indeed,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Danton  himself,  vastly  superior  to  the  Montague  in 
talents  and  education ;  "  but,"  he  added,  **  we  have  more 
audacity  than  they,  and  the  canaille  is  at  our  command." 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  G-irondists 
had  lost  all  influence  with  the  mob,  and  it  was  not  till  too 
late  that  they  attempted  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  the  pro- 
vinces. A  strong  reactionary  spirit  existed  in  many  parts  of 
France,  which  required  only  leading,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
G-irondists  was  followed  by  some  serious  insurrections.  At 
Caen  an  association,  calling  itself  the  "  Central  Assembly  of 
resistance  to  oppression,"  published  a  violent  manifesto  against 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Two  commissioners,  Prieur  and 
Romme,  whom  the  Convention  had  despatched  into  the  Cal- 
vados, were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Caen.  Felix 
Wimpfen,  a  brave  soldier,  who  headed  the  insurrection  in 
this  quarter,  failed,  however,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  army, 
and  the  G-irondists,  who  had  fled  to  the  Calvados,  now  made 
their  way  to  Quimper  and  embarked  for  Bordeaux.  The 
authorities  of  this  city  had  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
provisional  independence  under  the  title  of  '*  Popular  Com- 
mission of  Public  Safety."  At  Eennes  the  primary  assemblies 
voted  a  violent  address  to  the  Convention.  At  Lyons,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Calvados,  the  citizens 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  fortified  the  town,  levied 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  opened  communications  with  the 
emigrants  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  this  city  before  the  end  of  May.  The  G-irondists, 
united  with  the  royalists,  had  had  some  serious  encounters 
with  the  republican  party,  led  by  Chalier,  a  member  of  the 
Municipality ;  the  G-ironde  proved  victorious,  and  Chalier  was 
seized  and  executed  July  16th.  An  army  of  counter- revo- 
lutionists, formed  at  Marseilles,  and  increased  by  battalions 
from  Aix,  Nimes,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  other  places, 
marched  towards  Lyons,  took  possession  of  Avignon,  Aries, 
and  both  banks  of  the  Rhone ;  Carteaux,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  their  junction  with  the 
Lyonese.  Even  at  Paris  a  reactionary  spirit  was  displayed 
in  several  of  the  Sections. 

The  death  of  Marat  was  another  result  of  the  fall  of  the 
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Girondists.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Caen,  whither  many  of  charlotte 
them  had  fled,  lived  Charlotte  Corday,  a  descendant,  it  is  ^*^'"^*y- 
said,  of  a  sister  of  the  great  Corneille.  She  was  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  St,  Saturnin 
near  Seez,  in  July,  1768.  A  partisan  of  the  Grironde,  and 
enraged  by  its  fall,  she  proceeded  to  Paris ;  obtained  admis- 
sion to  Marat  on  pretence  of  gi^^ng  him  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Calvados  ;  found  him  in  a  bath, 
and  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast  with  so  determined  a 
thrust  that  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes  (July  13th,  1793). 
She  attempted  not  to  escape,  and  being  condemned  to  death 
by  the  RevolutioDary  Tribunal,  met  her  fate  with  serenity 
and  courage.  It  was  a  just  retribution  that  the  apostle  of 
massacre  and  murder  should  fall  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin ; 
but  his  death  only  enhanced  his  popularity  and  inaugurated 
his  apotheosis.  In  November  his  remains  were  carried  to 
the  Pantheon  in  place  of  those  of  Mirabeau,  which  were 
ejected. 

Amidst  these  dangers  and  alarms  the  new  republican  Con-  The  Consti 
stitution,  drawn  up  from  the  ideas  of  Condorcet  but  modified 
by  Eobespien-e,  was  decreed  by  the  Convention,  June  23rd. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  "  Constitution  of  '93,"  or  of 
An  I,  since  it  was  soon  virtually  suspended  by  the  dictatorial 
authority  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It 
was  only  issued  as  a  reply  to  the  Girondist  contention  that 
the  Mountain  desired  to  establish  an  absolutism. 

It  was  fortunate  for  France  during  this  domestic  anarchy 
that  the  allies  combined  against  her,  divided  by  their  own 
selfish  views  and  jealousies,  had  no  well- concerted  plan  of 
action.  After  the  flight  of  Dumouriez,  General  Dampierre, 
his  successor,  had  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
French  army  in  a  camp  at  Famars ;  and  he  proceeded  to  form 
intrenched  camps  at  Cassel,  Lille,  Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  and 
Givet.  The  Imperial  army  under  Prince  Coburg  entered  the 
French  territory,  April  9th,  but  the  movements  of  that  com- 
mander were  as  slow  and  indecisive  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  been  ;  and  though  Lille,  Conde,  Valenciennes, 
and  Maubeuge  were  threatened,  nothing  of  importance  was 
done.  Coburg  was  of  opinion  that  the  strife  of  parties  would 
reduce  France  to  a  state  of  impotence,  and  that  about  the 
spring  of  1794  an  invasion  might  be  securely  undertaken. 
Hence  he  had  already  determined  in  April  to  attempt  nothing 
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further  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1793  than  the  reduction 
of  some  frontier  fortresses/  The  Duke  of  York,  with  10,000 
English,  having  disembarked  at  Ostend,  April  20th,  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  divisions.  Their 
united  cantonments  extended  from  Tournai  and  Courtrai  to 
the  sea.  In  vain  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Austrian  general, 
Clairfait,  urged  an  advance;  Coburg  would  not  stir.  His 
views  respecting  the  campaign  were,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
influenced  by  the  Austrian  policy  at  this  time,  which  was  to 
secure  the  reconquered  Belgian  provinces ;  the  states  of  which 
were  restored  to  their  former  rights,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  appointed  Governor- G-eneral  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Attacks  were  made  by  the  French  with  the  view  of  saving 
Conde  ;  against  the  better  judgment  of  Dampierre,  who  saw 
their  inutility,  but  was  urged  to  them  by  the  Convention,  In 
one  of  these,  May  8th,  he  sought  and  found  his  death  in  pre- 
ference to  the  alternative  of  the  guillotine.  At  length  the 
allies  attacked  the  French  at  Famars,  and  drove  them  from 
their  camp.  May  23rd.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
York  turning  the  French  flank ;  Coburg  had  wasted  his  time 
in  useless  manoeuvres.  A  twelve  days'  march  might  now 
have  brought  the  allies  to  Paris  ;  but  Coburg  would  not  leave 
the  frontier  towns  behind  him.  The  French  army,  in  a 
state  of  disorganization,  had  retreated  under  the  walls  of 
Bouchain. 
Causes  of  On  the  death  of  Dampierre,  Custine,  commander  of  the 

of  the  Aiifes  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  appointed  to  his  post.  Before  Custine's 
in  1793.  departure,  Frederick  William,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bacharach,  dispersed  some 
republican  battalions,  intercepted  Custine's  communications 
between  Mainz  and  Worms,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
behind  the  Lauter.  Custine  was  joined  here  by  the  army  of 
the  Moselle ;  but  though  he  had  60,000  men  against  40,000 
Prussians,  he  ventured  not  to  attack  them.  The  Prussians, 
on  their  side,  though  reinforced  by  an  Austrian  corps  under 
Wurmser,  and  by  the  emigrants  under  Conde,  confined  their 
whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  Mainz.  Custine,  before 
proceeding  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
made  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  that  place 
(May  17th).     He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army 

1  Von  Sybel,  B.  ii.  S.  391. 
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of  the  Rhine  by  Houchard,  and  in  that  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle  by  Alexander  Beauhamais,  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Josephine.  The  allies  did  not  act  cordially  together.  Austria 
was  jealous  of  Prussia's  designs  on  Poland,  and  had  counter 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  of  her  own  :  of  an  exchange  of 
territory  with  Bavaria,  of  seizing  Alsace,  of  occupying,  in  her 
own  name,  the  French  frontier  fortresses.  Great  Britain  was 
more  intent  on  acquiring  Dunkirk,  and  seizing  the  French 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  than  on  pushing  the  continental 
war  with  vigour ;  Prussia  had  little  to  gain  in  the  struggle ; 
disliked  the  Austrian  schemes,  and  wished  to  husband  her 
forces,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  in  Poland ;  but  it  was 
important  for  her  to  drive  the  French  from  Mainz,  the  key  of 
Germany.  Hence  the  mighty  preparations  of  the  allies  for 
the  campaign  of  1793  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  two  towns,  Mainz  and  Valenciennes.  The  former  place 
capitulated  to  the  Prussians,  July  22nd.  Conde  had  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrians,  July  12th  ;  and  on  the  28th,  Valen- 
ciennes also  capitulated.  The  garrisons  of  Mainz  and 
Valenciennes,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000  men,  were 
dismissed,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  against  the  alhes 
for  a  year ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  French  from  employ- 
ing them  with  great  effect  against  the  Vendeans.  Custine, 
suspected  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  had  been  summoned  to 
Paris  on  the  motion  of  Bazire,  before  the  surrender  of  Mainz. 
Kilmaine,  his  successor,  withdrew  the  army  of  the  North  from 
Caesar's  camp  before  Bouchain,  and  established  it  with  little 
molestation  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Scarpe,  between 
Douai  and  Arras  (August  10th). ^ 

While  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  on  the  northern 
frontier,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don  Ricardos  had  entered 
France  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pp-enees,  had  laid  siege  to 
Perpignan,  captured  St.  Laurent  and  the  fort  of  Bellegarde. 
The  Spaniards  had  also  been  successful  on  the  western  side  of 
that  chain,  and  menaced  St.  Jean  Pie  de  Port.  The  Corsicans 
had  risen  in  insurrection  towards  the  end  of  May,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pascal  Paoli,  who  was  named  Generalissimo  or 
Governor  of  the  Island.  The  clergy  reinstated,  the  emigrants 
recalled,  the  emissaries  of  the  French  Republic  proscribed, 
and  Corsica  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh — such  was 

'  See  Sorel,  VEurope  et  la  Revolution  Franqaise,  vol.  ii. 
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the  programme  of  the  insurgents.  Some  slight  successes  in 
Piedmont  were  all  that  the  French  could  set  off  against  these 
reverses. 

The  vigour  of  the  Revolutionary  Government  seemed  to 
increase  as  danger  became  wider  and  more  imminent,  On  the 
10th  of  July  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
expired,  and  a  new  election  was  held.  Barere  was  re-elected ; 
Danton  did  not  obtain  a  single  vote,  but  he  was  in  some 
degree  represented  by  his  friends  Herault  de  Sechelles  and 
Thuriot.  St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  Robert  Lindet  retained  their 
places ;  the  remaining  three,  Gasparin,  Prieur,  and  Jean  Bon 
St.  Andre,  were  Jacobins  of  the  deepest  dye.  Couthon  and 
St.  Just  obtained  the  admission  of  Robespierre,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Gasparin,  July  27th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  that  he  attained  to  supreme  authority. 
Thus  was  inaugurated  the  tyranny  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled democracy.  The  number  of  the  Committee  was  raised 
to  twelve,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  September  6th ;  when 
Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Granet  were  admitted. 
The  members  now  divided  themselves  into  smaller  committees. 
Barere  and  Herault  de  Sechelles  assumed  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Billaud  Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
that  of  the  Interior ;  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  that  of  Legis- 
lation. The  Ministers  waited  every  evening  on  the  Committee 
for  instructions.^ 

The  fresh  organization  of  the  Committee  was  soon  testified 
by  its  measures.  On  the  1st  of  August  it  was  decreed  that 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  son  was  now  taken  from  her,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie  and  arraigned  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal;  that  the  expenses  of  her  children 
should  be  reduced  to  those  necessary  for  two  private  in- 
dividuals ;  that  all  the  Capets  should  be  banished,  but  Eliza- 
beth not  till  after  the  judgment  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  that 
the  Royal  tombs  and  mausoleums  at  St.  Denis  and  elsewhere 
should  be  destroyed  on  August  10th  ;  that  the  expenses  and 
equipages  of  general  officers  should  be  reduced  to  what  was 
strictly  necessary ;  that  only  patriotic  expressions,  or  the 
names  of  ancient  Republicans  and  martyrs  of  liberty,  should 
henceforth  be  employed  as  watchwords ;  that  all  foreigners, 
belongingto  countries  atwar  with  France,  not  domiciliated  pre- 
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viously  to  July  14th,  1789,  should  be  arrested,  and  their 
papers  seized  ;  that  the  barriers  of  Paris  should  be  closed, 
and  nobody  suffered  to  pass  unless  charged  with  a  public 
mission  ;  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  between  Paris  and 
the  army  of  the  North  ;  that  all  Frenchmen  refusing  to  receive 
assignats  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  300  livres,  and  on  a 
second  offence  of  double  that  sum,  with  twenty  years  of 
imprisonment  in  irons. 

The  decree  against  foreigners  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  finding,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  some  papers  on  the 
person  of  an  Enghshman  arrested  at  Lille,  which  were  said 
to  implicate  Pitt  in  a  vast  conspiracy  to  burn  several  of  the 
French  arsenals,  to  forestall  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  to 
depress  the  value  of  assignats,  etc.  The  papers  are  manifest 
forgeries,  nor  was  the  Englishman  on  whom  they  were  said 
to  have  been  found  ever  produced  and  examined.  G-ranier, 
however,  proposed  in  consequence  in  the  Convention,  August 
7th,  that  Pitt  was  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
everybody  was  justified  in  assassinating  him.  At  the  instance 
of  Couthon,  the  latter  clause  was  omitted,  but  the  Convention 
solemnly  decreed  the  former. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Proceedings 
the  Tuileries,  the  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution  was  mitte^e.^^™ 
celebrated  by  a  grand  public  melodramatic  fete,  aiTanged  by 
the  painter  David.  The  Convention  having  discharged  the 
principal  function  for  which  it  was  elected,  ought  now  to 
have  given  place  to  another  Assembly.  But  this  would  also 
have  involved  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  and  neither  the  Convention  nor  the  Committee  was 
inclined  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  power.  Danton  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Committee  a  provisional  Government,  to 
grant  it  fifty  million  livres  ;  but  the  Committee  found  it  pru- 
dent to  accept  only  the  grant.  Its  establishment  had  raised 
a  party  against  it  called  Hehertistes,  from  Hebert,  one  of  its 
principal  members,  who  was  supported  by  Chaumette,  Vin- 
cent, and  Ronsin.  These  men  were  embittered  by  seeing 
Robespierre,  with  whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  in  pos- 
session of  supreme  power,  whilst  they  themselves  were  ex- 
cluded. A  few  days  after  the  fete  it  was  decreed  that,  till 
the  enemy  was  expelled  from  France,  all  Frenchmen  were  in 
permanent  requisition  for  the  armies.  Bachelors  were  to 
enlist,  married  men  were  to  forge  arms  and  transport  pro- 
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visions ;  women  were  to  make  tents,  clothing,  etc. ;  children 
were  to  scrape  lint ;  old  men  were  to  excite  the  warriors  by 
preaching  in  public  places  hatred  of  Kings  and  the  unity  of 
the  Republic.  France  became  one  vast  camp.  To  stimulate 
the  Republicanism  of  the  people,  it  was  proposed  to  publish, 
under  the  title  of  Annales  du  Oivisme,  the  most  striking 
instances  of  patriotic  devotion.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  also  directed  that  such  tragedies  as  Brutus,  William 
Tell,  Caius  Gh-acchus,  etc.,  should  be  performed  thrice  a  week, 
once  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Revo-  The  generals,  as  well  as  the  Girondists,  were  made  to  feel 

liibunaf  the  powcr  of  the  new  Committee.  Biron,  commander  of  the 
slf^t^d  ^^^^y  <>f  I^^  Vendee,  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  give  an  ac- 
1793.  '  count  of  his  conduct.  Rossignol,  his  successor,  was  intrusted 
to  perpetrate  every  sort  of  enormity.  "  In  two  months,"  said 
Bar  ere,  "  La  Vendee  will  cease  to  exist."  ^  Custine,  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  had  been  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Abbaye.  On  the  fall  of  Valenciennes,  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  guillotined  August  28th. 
Robespierre  urged  on  his  death,  and  complained  of  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which  he  said  had 
"hampered  itself  with  lawyer-like  forms,"  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  reformed.  At  this  time  Robespierre  first  became 
President  of  the  Convention.  On  September  5th  a  decree 
was  passed  dividing  the  "  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal " 
into  four  sections,  all  acting  simultaneously  and  with  equal 
power ;  increasing  the  number  of  judges  to  sixteen,  including 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  the  number  of  the  jury  to 
sixty,  and  the  substitutes  of  the  public  accusers  to  five. 
Chaumette  proposed  a  revolutionary  army  to  traverse  the 
Departments,  accompanied  by  the  guillotine ;  and  suggested 
that  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  should  be  used  for  plants 
serviceable  in  the  hospitals.  Danton,  like  Robespierre,  com- 
plained of  the  slowness  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal — the 
head  of  an  aristocrat  should  fall  every  day !  He  also  pro- 
cured two  decrees :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  extraordinary 
assembly  of  the  Sections  every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  and 
that  each  citizen  attending  them  should  receive,  if  he  wished 
it,  forty  sous ;  2.  That  one  hundred  millions  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  to  fabricate  arms.     These  de- 

^  Von  Sybel,  iii.  Ill  (Eng.  trans.). 
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crees  were  voted  with  enthusiasm.  A  deputation  from  the 
Jacobins  demanded  that  the  G-irondists  should  be  speedily 
brought  to  justice ;  a  subject  which  had  been  agitated  in  the 
Jacobin  Club  a  few  days  before.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  Barere,  as  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
presented  a  Report  embodying  the  prayers  of  the  various 
petitions.  Besides  the  measures  already  noticed,  it  was  de- 
creed that  a  standing  army  of  6,000  men  and  1,200  gunners 
should  be  maintained  in  Paris  to  execute  revolutionary  laws 
and  measures  of  public  safety ;  that  Brissot,  Vergniaud, 
G-ensonne,  Claviere,  Le  Brun,  and  his  secretary  Baudry, 
should  be  immediately  arraigned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  Brissot  had  been  arrested  at  Moulins.  A  decree 
forbidding  domiciliary  visits  during  the  night  was  revoked. 
Barere  observed  in  his  Report,  that  according  to  the  grand 
mot  of  the  Commime,  terror  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  this  memorable  sitting  of  September  5th,  the  Reign  of  ^he  Reign 
Terror  was  thus  distinctly  and  avowedly  inaugurated.  The  1793. 
Revolution  from  its  commencement  had  indeed  been  a  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  particularly  since  the  massacres  of  September ; 
but  now  these  atrocities  were  to  be  committed  orderly  and 
legally,  and  the  means  of  committing  them  were  pennanently 
organized. 

We  will  here  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  Collot  d'Herbois  proposed  and  carried  a  law  that 
whoever  possessed  a  store  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  with- 
out giving  notice  of  them  to  the  authorities,  and  offering 
them  daily  for  sale  at  the  prices  which  they  should  fix,  should 
be  put  to  death  as  a  usurer  and  monopolist.  Cambon,  think- 
ing to  raise  the  value  of  the  paper  money  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  in  circulation,  proposed  that  1,500  million  assignats, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  King,  should  no  longer  circulate ; 
and  as  the  value  of  all  paper  of  course  immediately  fell, 
Couthon  carried  a  motion  that  any  one  passing  assignats  at 
less  than  their  nominal  value  should  be  liable  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment  in  chains,  and  another  that  the  investing  of 
money  in  foreign  countries  should  be  punished  with  death  !  ^ 

To  render  despotism  complete  two  things  were  still  want- 
ing :  the  hi  des  suspects,  and  the  investing  of  the  Government 
with  uncontrolled  power.  ^ 

^  Von  Sybel,  Eevolutiomzeit,  vol.  ill.  172  (Eng.  trans.). 
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The  loi  des  stispeds,  passed  September  17th,  defined  sus- 
pected i^ersons  to  be :  1,  those  who  by  their  conduct,  their 
relations,  their  conversation,  or  their  writings,  had  shown 
themselves  enemies  of  liberty ;  2,  those  who  could  not  prove 
their  means  of  living,  and  the  discharge  of  their  civic  duties  ; 
3,  those  who  had  refused  certificates  of  civism ;  4,  public 
functionaries  deprived  or  suspended  by  the  Convention ;  5, 
gi-devant  nobles,  their  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  and  daughters,  also  the  agents  of  emigrants ;  6,  those 
who  had  emigrated  between  July  1st,  1789,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  April  8th,  1792,  notwithstanding  that  they 
might  have  returned  into  France  within  the  term  fixed  by 
that  law.  Suspected  persons  were  to  be  arrested  and  kept 
under  guard  at  their  own  cost.  Under  the  extensive  and 
vague  definitions  of  this  dreadful  law  not  a  man  in  France 
was  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  wielded  by  Eobespierre, 
who  had  told  Garat :  "  I  have  no  need  to  reflect.  I  am 
always  guided  by  my  first  impressions !"  It  was  ordered 
that  50,000  committees  should  be  formed  throughout 
France  for  the  pui-pose  of  discovering  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  about  half  that  number  were  actually  esta- 
blished, composed  of  five  members,  each  receiving  five  francs 
a  day. 

The  new  Constitution  was  suspended  October  10th,  on  the 
motion  of  St.  Just,  and  the  G-ovemment,  till  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  declared  revolutionary ;  a  term  which  denoted  the 
suspension  of  all  custom  and  law,  and  signified  sometimes 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  mob,  in  this  case,  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Government  or  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  Committee  now  had  the  sm-veillance  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  Ministers,  the  Generals,  and  all  Corporations — 
in  short,  a  dictatorship. 

After  the  transferrence  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  her  fate  could  be  no  longer  doubtful.  She  was 
suffered  to  languish  two  or  three  months  in  that  dungeon, 
deprived  almost  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  After 
her  separation  from  her  son,  a  shoemaker  named  Simon,  of 
brutal  manners,  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
Prince,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  as  low  and  debased 
as  himself.  The  Queen  was  brought  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  October  14th,  when  Fouquier  Tinville 
revived  against  her  all  the  calumnies  circulated  in  her  earlier 
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days.  Hebert,  who  next  brutally  and  cynically  insulted  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Emperors,  had  been  a  check- 
taker  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  had  been  discharged  for 
dishonesty,  and  had  been  convicted  of  robbing  his  furnished 
lodgings.  Yet  he  was  now  a  leading  member  of  the  Com- 
mune !  The  political  charges  against  Marie  Antoinette  were, 
having  sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Emperor,  having 
favoured  the  Coalition,  having  exerted  an  undue  influence 
over  her  husband,  having  endeavoured  to  excite  a  civil  war, 
etc.  Her  condemnation  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  she  was 
executed  on  October  16th. 

The  murder  of  the  Queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  execu-  Execution 
tion  of  the  Grii'ondists.  On  the  24th  of  October  twenty-one  Girondist-?. 
of  that  party,  including  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  and  Gensonne, 
were  arraigned  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  found 
guilty  on  the  30th  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  Eepublic,  and  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
French  people.  The  real  cause  of  their  fate  was  their  having 
opposed  Robespierre  and  the  Mountain,  and  endeavoured  to 
decentralize  the  Revolution,  that  is,  to  resist  the  Paris  mob 
by  means  of  the  Departments :  bat  their  own  conduct,  and 
especially  their  treatment  of  the  King,  deprives  them  of  our 
commiseration.  When  their  trial  had  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  a  Jacobin  deputation  having  demanded  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  juries  should  be  empowered  to  put  an  end  to  a 
criminal  prosecution  whenever  they  considered  themselves 
satisfied,  Robespierre  proposed  and  carried  a  law  (October 
29th)  that  the  jury  should  be  interrogated  on  this  point  after 
a  trial  had  lasted  three  days.  On  the  following  morning  this 
law  was  read  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  by  the  Public 
Accuser,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  pronounced  against  all  the  prisoners,  though  not  one  of 
them  had  yet  made  his  defence. 

The  next  victim  of  note  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Avho  had  The  Duke  of 
been  kept  in  arrest  at  Marseilles  since  the  spring,  and  had  MadSme^"'^ 
thence  been  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.     He  was  con-  Roland 
demned  on  the  most  inadequate  evidence,  but  it  is  impossible  ^^^^^^^  • 
to  feel  any  pity  for  him.     He  met  his  fate  with  a  hardened 
indifference,  November  7th.    Two  days  after  Madame  Roland 
with    undaunted    courage,   exclaimed   at   the   scaffold,    "  0 
Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! "     Her 
husband,  who  had  escaped  into  Normandy,  on  hearing  of  her 
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death,  committed  suicide  on  the  high  road  near  Eouen. 
Among  other  victims  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Bailly, 
the  astronomer  and  (^i-devant  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  deputies 
Barnave,  Kersaint,  and  Eabaud  St.  Etienne,  the  G-enerals 
Houchard,  Brunet,  and  Lamartiere,  and  Madame  du  Barri, 
the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Of  the  G-irondists  who  had  es- 
caped into  the  provinces,  Salle s  and  Guadet  were  captured 
and  executed  in  June,  1794;  Barbaroux  shot  himself  near 
Castillon ;  Yalady,  arrested  near  Perigueux,  was  executed  in 
that  town  in  December,  1793 ;  the  bodies  of  Petion  and 
Buzot  were  discovered  half  devoured  by  wolves.  A  few,  as 
Louvet  and  Lanjuinais,  succeeded  in  escaping. 

In  accordance  with  a  maxim  that  all  that  is  not  new  in 
revolutions  is  pernicious,  was  introduced  a  fantastic  alteration 
of  the  calendar.  As  Eoyalty  had  been  abolished  September 
21st,  1792,  it  was  resolved  that  the  French  era  should  begin 
from  that  event,  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Eepublic.  The  year  was  to  be  composed  of  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  divided  into  decades,  each  tenth 
day  being  a  day  of  repose,  instead  of  Sunday.  The  names  of 
the  days  in  each  decade  were  i^rimidi,  duodi,  tridi,  quartidi, 
quintidi,  sextidi,  septidi,  octidi,  7ionidi,  decadi.  The  five  sup- 
plementary days  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  entitled 
sanscidotides,  formed  a  kind  of  festival,  of  which  the  first  day 
was  sacred  to  genius,  the  second  to  labour,  the  third  to 
actions,  the  fourth  to  recompenses,  the  fifth  to  opinion. 
New  names  for  the  months  adaj^ted  to  their  character,  were 
suggested  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  The  first  month,  which 
answered  nearly  to  October,  was  called  Vendemiaire,  followed 
by  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivose,  Pluviose,  Ventose,  Germinal, 
Floreal,  Frairial,  Messidor,  Thermidor,  Fructidor.  The  new 
calendar  was  decreed  October  24th,  1793,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  conformity  with  it,  the  jproch  verbal  of  the 
Convention  was  dated  4  Brumaire  an  II  de  la  Bepublique 
Franqaise}  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  conceal  that 
the  Eevolutionary  G-overnment  adopted  some  useful  schemes. 
The  Polytechnic  and  Normal  schools  were  prepared,  the 
foundations  of  a  civil  code  were  laid,  the  Ch-and  Livre,  in 

^  If  the  French  had  now  introduced,  or  rather  revived,  the  words 
septante,  octante,  nonaiite,  for  their  present  awkward  expres- 
sions, soixante-dix,  soixaiite-onze,  etc.,  they  would  have  done  some 
good. 
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which  all  the  national  creditors  were  inscribed,  was  opened,  a 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  established,  and  the 
decimal  system  introduced. 

There  now  remained  little  to  alter  or  abolish  except  in  the  The  worship 
article  of  religion.  Both  Eobespierre  and  the  Deists,  and  of^^^^^o"- 
Hebert  and  the  Atheists,  were  resolved  to  set  aside  Christi- 
anity, but  they  were  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  what  they 
shoiild  substitute  in  its  place.  The  Commune,  however,  in 
which  the  Atheists  and  Materialists  ruled  supreme,  took  the 
lead.  Chaumette,  the  procureur-general,  who  fancied  himself 
a  philosopher,  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  this  crusade 
against  Christianity.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  Commune  for  inaugurating  the  "  worship  of 
Reason "  in  the  metropolitan  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Already,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  churches  had  been 
desecrated,  the  images  thrown  down,  and  the  plate  and  other 
ornaments  carried  off.  The  Goddess  of  Eeason,  represented 
by  an  actress,  was  now  installed  at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  nave 
was  erected  a  sort  of  mountain,  having  a  temple  at  the  top, 
with  the  inscription,  A  la  Philosojphie.  A  woman,  dressed  as 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  came  forth  from  the  temple,  seated 
herself  on  a  sort  of  cloud,  having  at  her  feet  a  truncated 
column  with  a  lamp  called  the  flambeau  de  la  verite.  Here 
she  received  the  homage  of  a  choir  of  girls  dressed  in  white, 
whilst  a  hymn  composed  by  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  was 
chanted  by  all  the  sans-culottes  present.  The  Goddess  of 
Eeason  was  now  carried  in  procession  to  the  Convention ; 
Chaumette  introduced  her  by  a  speech  at  the  bar;  the 
actress,  descending  from  her  throne,  was  embraced  by  the 
President,  and  took  a  seat  by  his  side.  By  such  absurd  and 
blasphemous  farces  did  these  new  Eepublicans,  the  legislators 
of  a  great  nation,  delude  and  disgrace  themselves. 

These  scenes  were  accompanied  with  a  perfect  carnival  of  Profanity 
atheism,  folly,  and  debauchery.  Members  of  the  Convention  ^^  *"^" 
might  be  seen  dancing  the  carmagnole  with  girls  of  the  town 
dressed  in  sacerdotal  habits.  The  relics  of  St.  Genevieve  were 
publicly  burnt  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  a  proces-verhal  of 
the  proceedings  was  despatched  to  the  Pope.  On  November 
20th  the  Section  of  rUnite  sent  an  enormous  mass  of  church 
plate  as  an  offering  to  the  Convention.  Their  deputies  were 
adorned  with  priestly  vestments,  and  carried  a  black  flag, 
typifying  the  destruction  of  fanaticism.     They  sung  the  air 
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Marlbroug  est  mort  et  enterre,  and  danced  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  amid  the  applause  of  the  Convention.  The  churches 
were  converted  into  public-houses,  the  sculptures  of  Notre 
Dame  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  wooden  saints, 
missals,  breviaries,  and  Bibles  were  consumed  in  bonfires. 
The  rural  districts,  however,  refused  to  imitate  the  madness 
and  profanities  of  the  capital. 

Robespierre  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Although  a 
man  of  blood,  he  was  also  a  man  of  order ;  although  a  Deist, 
he  was,  like  his  master  Rousseau,  for  tolerating  all  religions, 
including  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  Novem- 
ber 21st  he  denounced  the  Atheists  to  the  Jacobin  Club  as 
more  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Revolution  even  than  the 
priests  and  Royalists,  and  stigmatized  their  tenets  as  sub- 
versive of  all  political  society.  "  Atheism,"  he  said,  **  is 
aristocratic,  while  the  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  watching 
over  innocence  and  punishing  triumphant  crime  is  altogether 
popular."  He  adopted  the  phrase  of  Voltaire,  that  if  a  Grod 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one  ;  and  he 
concluded  by  moving  that  Society  should  be  pui'ged  of  the 
traitors  concealed  in  its  bosom,  and  the  Committees  re- 
organized. These  propositions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
After  this  speech  the  indecent  scenes  which  had  disgraced 
Paris  were  no  longer  exhibited.  One  of  the  motives  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety  for  suppressing 
them  was  the  scandal  which  they  created  in  foreign  countries. 
Danton  supported  Robespierre,  and  Hebert  and  Chaumette 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make  a  sort  of  public  recanta- 
tion of  their  atheistical  tenets. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  Paris,  the  Revolutionary 
Grovernment  was  gradually  triumphing  over  its  enemies  in 
the  provinces.  The  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  had  been  toler- 
ably successful  up  to  October.  Robespierre's  protege,  Ros- 
signol,  proved  totally  incompetent  for  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  them,  and  sustained  some  defeats ;  but  he 
carried  out  to  the  letter  his  instructions  to  burn  and  destroy 
all  that  he  could.  His  successor,  Lechelle,  was  a  man  of  the 
same  calibre ;  but  Kleber,  Marceau,  and  Westermann,  though 
nominally  under  his  command,  acted  independently  of  him, 
and  inflicted  on  the  Vendeans  a  succession  of  defeats  at 
Chatillon-sur-Sevre,  La  Tremblaye,  and  ChoUet,  where  Bon- 
champ  was  killed,  at  G-ranville,  at  Le  Mans,  and  finally  dis- 
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persed  them  at  Savenay,  December  22nd.  An  English 
expedition  under  Lord  Moira  fitted  out  for  their  aid  arrived 
too  late.  Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
in  the  following  March  by  two  Republican  grenadiers,  whose 
lives  he  was  endeavouring  to  save.  La  Vendee  was  con- 
verted into  a  smoking  desert.^  In  the  south  Marseilles  had 
opened  its  gates  to  Carteaux,  August  25th.  But  this  success 
decided  the  revolt  of  Toulon,  a  step  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  some  months  contemplating.  Having  opened  com- 
munications with  Admiral  Hood,  who  was  cruising  off  that 
port,  the  English  fleet,  accompanied  by  a  Spanish  and  a 
Neapolitan  squadron,  entered  the  harbour  August  27th,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place,  after  a  short  resistance  from  a 
few  of  the  French  vessels.  On  the  following  day  Admiral 
Hood  published  a  Declaration  that  he  took  possession  of 
Toulon  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  Two  English  regiments 
from  G-ibraltar,  under  General  O'Hara,  and  between  12,000 
and  13,000  Spanish,  Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitan  troops, 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  town,^  and  the  forts 
around  it  were  occupied.  Lyons  had  been  besieged  by  Keller- 
mann  since  August  8th.  The  operations  were  really  con- 
ducted by  Dubois  Crance,  but  little  progress  was  made  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  besieging  force  was  largely 
increased  and  100  guns  brought  into  play.  The  hopes  of  the 
inhabitants  rested  on  a  diversion  to  be  made  by  a  Piedmontese 
corps,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  Kellermann ;  and 
Lyons,  after  sustaining  a  terrible  bombardment,  and  being 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, October  9th.  On  the  12th  the  Convention  decreed 
that  the  portion  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  rich  should  be 
demolished,  that  its  name  should  be  effaced  from  the  towns 
of  the  Republic ;  that  what  remained  of  it  should  henceforth 
be  called  Commune  AffrancJiie ;  and,  in  the  mock  sublime  of 
that  epoch,  it  was  ordained  that  a  column  should  be  erected  on 

^  For  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  see  Chassin,  La  preparation  de  la 
guerre  de  Vendee  and  La  Vendee  patriot. 

^  The  exact  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  6,521  Spaniaids,  2,421 
Englishmen,  4,334  Neapolitans,  1,584  Piedmontese,  1,542  National 
Guards  of  Toulon— altogether  more  than  16,000  men.  See  Von  Sybel, 
Revolutionszeit,  B.  i.  S.  488  ff.  (vol.  iii.  p.  244,  Eng.  tr.);  where  will 
be  found  new  and  more  correct  particulars  respecting  the  occupation 
of  Toulon  by  the  allies,  from  the  account  given  by  an  eye-^vitness  to 
the  King  of  Prussia. 
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the   ruins   with    the    inscription,    *'  Lyons   made   war   upon 
liberty  :  Lyons  exists  no  more." 
Admiral  The  reduction   of  Lyons  was  soon  followed  by   that   of 

ToSon*^  Toulon.  The  force  of  the  allies  was  weakened  by  those  dis- 
Dec,  1793.  sensions  which  attended  all  the  operations  of  the  Coalition. 
The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  were  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  Constitutionalists  and  Royalists.  As  the  former  were  the 
more  numerous,  and  possessed  all  the  municipal  offices,  the 
English  consulted  their  views.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  adopted  all  the  more  warmly  the  minority,  whose  re- 
ligious and  political  principals  coincided  with  their  own. 
This  party  demanded  the  recall  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the 
Count  of  Provence  should  be  summoned  to  Toulon  as  Regent 
of  France ;  but  as  these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, they  were  declined  by  Admiral  Hood.  The 
Spaniards  then  demanded  that  the  Toulon  fleet  should  be 
delivered  to  their  Sovereign  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  although  by  the  capitulation  of  the  town  it  had 
been  expressly  given  into  English  keeping,  and  the  demand 
was  therefore  refused.  These  bickerings  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  rupture  between  Spain  and  England.  The  English 
Government,  in  conformity  with  its  principle  of  not  pre- 
scribing any  particular  form  of  government  to  the  French, 
had  even  disapproved  of  Admiral  Hood's  act  in  taking  pos- 
session of  Toulon  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  The  siege  of 
Toulon  was  first  undertaken  by  Carteaux,  a  ci-devant  painter. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  deputy  Salicetti,  a  Corsican,  who 
retained  at  Toulon  his  countryman,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a  young  captain  of  artillery.  The  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress till  after  the  reduction  of  Lyons  ;  the  troops  from  which 
place,  together  with  large  draughts  from  the  army  of  Italy, 
raised  the  besieging  army  to  more  than  60,000  men.  The 
command  of  this  force  was  now  given  to  Dugommier,  an  ex- 
perienced general;  but  the  Convention  appointed  five  com- 
missaries to  watch  over  him,  namely,  Barras,  Freron,  Salicetti, 
Augustine  Robespierre  (Maximilian's  younger  brother),  and 
Ricord,  with  instructions  that  Toulon  must  be  taken,  pointing 
clearly  to  the  alternative  of  the  guillotine.  The  attack  was 
ultimately  conducted  after  Bonaparte's  plan,  who  saw  that  a 
fort  occupied  by  the  English  on  a  tongue  of  land  separating 
the  inner  and  outer  roadsteads,  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
position.     The  fort  was  attacked  by  a  picked  French  column, 
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on  the  night  of  December  16th,  and,  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, taken.  As  some  of  the  surrounding  forts  had  also  been 
reduced  by  the  Eepublicans,  General  O'Hara,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who,  with  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Grilbert  Elliot,  formed 
a  directorial  commission,  found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate 
Toulon  ;  but  not  before  the  arsenal  and  a  large  part  of  the 
French  fleet  had  been  burnt,  under  the  conduct  of  Commodore 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates 
were  carried  off  by  the  English.  About  4,000  Toulonese 
were  put  on  board  the  allied  fleets.  The  Eepublican  Com- 
missioners, Freron,  Barras,  and  the  younger  Eobespierre,  took 
a  horrible  vengeance  on  the  citizens,  and  within  three  months 
butchered  more  than  3,000  persons.^ 

Elsewhere,  also,  the  Eepublican  G-overnment  signalized  its  Atrocities 
triumphs  by  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  massacres,  executed  seiiiesr 
by  its  proconsuls.  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  embraced  the  Lyons,  etc. 
Girondist  cause  but  for  a  moment,  Tallien  and  his  colleague, 
Ysabeau,  caused  108  persons  to  be  guillotined.  Here  these 
two  proconsuls  lived  in  state,  with  a  guard  at  their  door,  and, 
while  the  town  was  almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  required  to 
be  served  with  the  finest  wines,  the  most  exquisite  delicacies. 
Tallien  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  peculations.  These  atrocities 
were  more  than  rivalled  by  Freron  and  Barras  at  Marseilles, 
and  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche  at  Lyons.  At  Marseilles 
was  established  a  Commission  of  Six,  divided  for  the  sake  of 
expedition  into  two  courts,  without  public  accuser  or  jury. 
The  persons  accused,  having  been  asked  their  names,  profes- 
sions, and  fortunes,  were  sent  down  to  the  executioner's  cart, 
which  was  always  standing  before  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and 
the  judges  appearing  on  the  balcony,  pronounced  sentence  of 
death.  The  head  of  this  horrible  tribunal,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  condemned  160  persons  in  ten  days.  Freron,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  idea,  "  that  every  rebel  city  should  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  mutilated  most  of  the  public 
buildings  and  monuments  of  Marseilles,  and  called  it,  "  the 
nameless  town."  He  and  Barras  appropriated  800,000  francs, 
which  they  ought  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  the  spoils 
of  this  city,  on  pretence  that  their  carriage  had  been  over- 
turned in  a  ditch.  At  Lyons  Couthon  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  show  some  mercy ;  but  he  was  superseded  towards  the  end 

^  Von  Sybel,  vol.  iii.  p.  249  sq.  (Eng.  transl.). 
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of  October  bj  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Foucbe,  who  suppressed 
the  rising  with  great  cruelty.  About  forty  houses  were  de- 
molished by  artillery,  and  a  great  many  more  damaged ;  but 
to  raze  Lyons  to  the  ground  was  found  to  be  too  vast  an 
undertaking. 

But  all  these  atrocities  were  outdone  by  the  infamous 
Carrier,  at  Nantes.  His  first  act  on  arriving  at  Nantes, 
October  8th,  when  the  Yendean  war  was  still  going  on,  was 
to  form  the  Campagnie  de  Marat,  to  make  domiciliary  visits, 
and  arrest  suspected  persons,  of  whom  600  were  thrown  into 
prison.  He  threatened  to  throw  half  the  town  of  L' Orient 
into  the  sea,  and  ordered  General  Haxo  to  exterminate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Vendee,  and  burn  their  dwellings.  The 
noyades,  or  drownings,  commenced  towards  the  end  of  Bru- 
maire.  Priests  sentenced  to  transportation  were  placed  in 
a  vessel,  with  a  sort  of  trap-door,  which  proceeded  down  the 
Loire,  and,  the  bolts  being  withdrawn,  the  unhappy  victims 
were  drowned.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  victims  of  Car- 
rier's blood-thirstiness  during  the  four  months  of  his  opera- 
tions at  Nantes  amounts  to  15,000.^ 

We  will  now  return  to  the  campaign  of  1793.  After  the 
fall  of  Valenciennes,  a  rapid  march  on  Paris  would  probably 
have  proved  successful.  The  immense  northern  frontier  of 
France  was  defended  only  by  a  few  isolated  camps,  while  the 
allies  had  nearly  300,000  men  between  Basle  and  Ostend. 
But  their  conduct  was  guided  first  by  their  own  selfish  and 
separate  interests,  and  next  by  the  ancient  routine  maxims 
of  strategy,  which  required  the  reduction  of  the  frontier 
fortresses.  Prince  Coburg,  therefore,  resolved  to  reduce 
Quesnoy,  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  instructions  from  London 
to  lay  siege  to  Dunkirk.  From  Paris  as  a  centre  Carnot^ 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  French  armies  on  the  vast 
circumference  threatened.  The  Duke  of  York  sat  down  be- 
fore Dunkirk  towards  the  end  of  August,  1793.  His  total 
force,  including  12,000  Austrians  under  Alvinzi,  amounted 
to  about  36,000  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  corps, 
one  of  siege,  the  other  of  obseiwation ;  the  first  being  com- 

^  Von  Sybel,  Revolutionszeit,  B.  ii.  S.  499  (vol.  iii.  p.  257  (Eng.  tr.), 
and  Chassin,  La  Vendee  patriot. 

-  Carnot's  military  genius  devised  that  new  system  of  warfare 
which,  by  rapidly  concentrating  a  superior  force  on  a  given  point, 
efiected  such  wonders  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon. 
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manded  by  himself,  while  the  other,  under  Marshal  Freitag, 
was  posted  at  Hondschoote.  Houchard,  an  ignorant,  in- 
capable man,  had  succeeded  Kilmaine  in  the  command  of 
the  French  army  of  the  North.  He  was  popular  with  the 
soldiery;  but  the  fate  of  Custine  rendered  him  somewhat 
solicitous  about  his  own.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  a 
visit  from  the  terrible  Billaud  Yarennes,  who  caused  twenty- 
two  adjutants-general  to  be  ari'ested  in  one  night !  Next 
morning  Houchard  found  himself  without  a  staff.  By  orders 
from  Paris,  Houchard  attacked  Freitag  at  Hondschoote,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  and  completely  defeated  him.  Freitag  was  slain 
in  the  engagement,  but  Walmoden,  who  succeeded  him, 
effected  a  retreat  to  Fumes.  The  Duke  of  York  was  now 
in  a  perilous  situation.  He  was  encamped  in  a  sort  of 
peninsula :  instead  of  an  English  fleet,  which  he  had  ex- 
pected, a  French  squadron  had  arrived,  and  molested  his 
right  flank ;  if  the  victorious  enemy  advanced,  he  must  either 
lay  down  his  arms  or  be  driven  into  the  sea ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  raise  the  siege  precipitately,  abandoning 
fifty -two  guns  and  his  baggage.  It  was  generally  thought, 
even  in  England,  that  had  Houchard  pushed  on,  the  Duke 
and  his  whole  army  must  have  been  captured ;  ^  but  that 
general  suffered  him  to  form  a  junction  with  Walmoden 
at  Fumes,  where  they  presented  too  strong  a  front  to  be 
attacked.  Houchard  contented  himseK  with  dispersing  an 
isolated  Dutch  force  at  Menin,  September  13th.  Advancing 
thence,  two  days  after,  to  meet  the  Austrian  General  Beau- 
lieu,  his  troops  were  seized  with  one  of  those  unaccountable 
panics  so  frequent  in  the  wars  of  the  Eevolution.  Cries 
having  arisen  of  "  We  are  betrayed  !  Sauve  qui  pent  I  "  the 
French  fled  in  disorder  to  Lille.  For  this  misfortune,  and 
for  not  having  attacked  the  Duke  of  York,  Houchard  was 
deprived  of  his  command  and  subsequently  guillotined.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jourdan. 

Le  Quesnoy  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  September  9th,  Battle  of 
after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days.     Prince  Coburg  now  deter-  oct"ifth^^' 
mined  to  close  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Maubeuge  i793. 
and  Landrecies,  which  would  render  him  master  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre,  and  to  march  on  Paris  the  following  year. 

^  Ann.  Register,   1793,  p.   192.     All   French  military  authorities, 
Jomini,  Soult,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  opinion.     Von  Sybel,  iii.  201. 
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But  Jourdan,  acting  under  the  directions  of  Camot,  who  was 
present,  saved  Maubeuge  by  defeating  the  Austrians  at 
Wattignies,  a  neighbouring  height,  after  a  battle  which 
lasted  two  days  (October  16th).  General  Ferrant,  Com- 
mandant of  Maubeuge,  who  had  neglected  to  assist  the  army 
of  liberation,  was  arraigned  before  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal 
and  executed.  But  the  victory  of  Wattignies  was  followed 
by  no  results.  General  Davesnes  having  failed  through 
sheer  capacity  in  an  attempt  to  invade  maritime  Flanders, 
expiated  with  his  head  his  want  of  success ;  and  Jourdan 
himself  was  deprived  of  the  command  for  not  passing  the 
Sambre  after  his  victory.  The  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
was  unmolested,  and  they  soon  after  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  environs  of  Le  Quesnoy,  Valenciennes,  and 
Conde.  The  Duke  of  York  did  the  same  at  Tournai,  cover- 
ing Flanders,  while  the  French  established  themselves  at 
Guise. 
Quarrels  of  Towards  the  Rhine,  the  Prussians,  after  the  capture  of 
the  Allies.  Mainz,  had  remained  almost  entirely  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressing  invitations  of  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general 
in  Alsace,  to  join  him  in  vigorous  operations.  The  views  of 
the  Prussians  were  fixed  on  Poland,  and  the  French  cam- 
paign was  little  more  than  a  blind  to  their  projects  in  that 
quarter.  A  temporary  disappointment  there,  coupled  with 
some  discussions  with  Austria,  induced  Frederick  William 
suddenly  to  abandon  his  allies.  Austria  had  wished  to  reap 
the  Bavarian  succession  after  the  death  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate  children ;  but  had  been  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  project  through  the  repugnance  to  it 
of  the  Bavarians  themselves,  the  opposition  of  the  next  heirs, 
the  Princes  of  Zweybriicken,  as  well  as  of  Prussia,  the  repre- 
sentations of  England,  and  lastly  also,  the  unwillingness  of 
Charles  Theodore  himself  to  consent.  Although  Austria  had 
abandoned  this  claim,  yet,  as  her  decision  was  unknown  to 
Prussia,  she  brought  it  forward  in  some  negotiations  which 
took  place  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  head-quarters  towards  the 
end  of  August,  with  the  view  of  merely  covering  some  de- 
mands for  a  share  of  Poland,  and  making  a  merit  of  relin- 
quishing Bavaria.  The  discovery  of  this  duplicity  excited 
the  King  of  Prussia's  indignation,  which  was  increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  Austria  intended  seizing  Alsace  for  her- 
self.    Frederick  William's  ill  humour  was  further  increased 
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by  news  from  Poland  to  the  purport  that  the  negotiations  for 
securing  his  share  of  that  country  were  going  on  anything 
but  favourably.  He  now  recollected  that  he  had  promised 
his  aid  in  the  French  war  solely  for  the  campaign  of  1793, 
and  that  only  on  condition  of  acquisitions  in  Poland;  and 
about  the  middle  of  September  he  announced  to  the  Austrians 
his  intention  of  quitting  the  Coalition.^  In  this  step  he 
completely  disregarded  the  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  England  only  two  months  before  for  the  better  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  France.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, Frederick  William  II.  withdrew  from  his  army, 
alleging  the  necessity  of  joining  his  troops  assembling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland."  Thus  was  the  first  blow  struck  at  the 
CoaHtion. 

The  French  had  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  the  st.  Just  at 
Ehine ;  they  had  also  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  -"^trassburg. 
attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  position  at  Pirmasens, 
September  14th ;  but  neither  this  success  nor  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Ambassador,  could  stimulate  the 
Duke  to  action.  At  length  he  was  induced  to  join  Wurmser 
in  an  attack  upon  the  French  lines  between  Weissenburg  and 
Lauterburg,  October  13th ;  when  the  French,  defeated  at 
every  point,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  those  two  places, 
and  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the  Geisberg.  Wurmser 
entered  Hagenau  October  17th;  but  he  also  displayed  some 
remissness,  and  allowed  the  French  to  escape  to  Strassburg. 
This  town  would  probably  have  opened  its  gates  to  the  Aus- 
trians if  Wurmser  would  have  assured  the  inhabitants  that 
possession  of  it  should  be  taken  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. ; 
but  such  an  arrangement  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  which  aimed  at  the  recovery  of  Alsace.  But 
the  plot  was  discovered.  St.  Just  and  Lebas  arrived  at 
Strassburg  October  22nd,  as  Commissioners  of  the  Conven- 
tion. St.  Just  immediately  began  to  display  his  power.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  he  degraded  the  Commandant  Lacour  to 
the  ranks,  for  having  struck  a  soldier  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment. On  the  24th  he  proclaimed  that  "  If  there  are  in  the 
army  any  traitors,  or  even  any  men  indifferent  to  the  people's 
cause,  we  bring  with  us  the  sword  to  strike  them ! "     He 

^  For  these  affairs  see  Von  Sybel,  Book  vii.  ch.  6. 
^  For  the  affairs  of  that  country  see  next  chapter. 
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erected  the  military  tribunal  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  into  a  special  and  Bevolutionary  Commission ;  and  he 
ordered  General  Eisenberg  and  a  number  of  officers  who  had 
been  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  fled,  to  be  shot  in  the  re- 
doubt of  Hahnheim.  Thus  the  Eeign  of  Terror  prevailed 
even  in  the  camp.  St.  Just,  who  has  been  characterized  as 
having  a  head  of  fire  with  a  heart  of  ice,  was  its  fitting 
instrument.  The  citizens  of  Strassburg  were  treated  like  the 
soldiery.  The  property  of  the  rich,  even  their  beds  and 
apparel,  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  army.  A  forced 
loan  of  nine  millions  (^360,000),  payable  in  twenty-four 
hours,  was  exacted  from  a  certain  list  of  persons. 

Wurmser  had  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  which  he 
expected  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussians.  But  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  castle  of 
Bitsch,  in  the  Vosges,  took  occasion  to  effect  a  retreat,  which 
he  had  long  contemplated,  and  retired  to  Kaiserslautern.  He 
was  followed  by  the  French,  under  Hoche,  who,  however, 
after  some  engagements  (28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  December), 
were  forced  to  retreat.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  movements 
having  exposed  the  Austrian  right,  Hoche  despatched  a 
division  of  12,000  men  through  the  Vosges  to  take  them  in 
flank,  while  Pichegru  attacked  them  in  front.  Hoche  him- 
self assailed  and  dispersed  without  a  blow  the  Palatine  and 
Bavarian  troops  at  Werdt,  December  22nd,  1793.  Wurmser 
was  now  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  Geisberg ; 
the  armies  of  the  Ehine  and  Moselle  formed  a  junction,  while 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  Austrians  had  also  united 
them  with  the  Prussians.  But  the  Austrians  being  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  Geisberg,  December  26th, 
Wurmser,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians, 
resolved  to  abandon  them,  and  crossed  the  Ehine  be- 
tween Philippsburg  and  Mannheim,  December  30th;  when 
the  Prussians  fell  back  towards  Mainz.  Thus,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  campaign  in  this  quarter,  the  French  reoccupied 
the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  raised  the  blockade  of  Landau, 
recovered  Alsace,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
Palatinate. 

On  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  the  French  were  not  able  to 
emplov  an  adequate  force,  the  campaign  of  1793  left  the 
Spaniards  in  possession  of  St.  Elmo,  CoUioure,  and  Port 
Vendre,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.    On  the  western, 


factions. 
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nothing  important  was  done,  and  tlie  Spaniards  maintained 
their  positions.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  Massena  succeeded 
in  holding  the  A  astro- Sardinian  army  in  check.  The  French 
arms  were  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful  in  the  colonies.  In 
the  East  Indies  Chandemagore,  Pondicherry,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
also  captured  in  the  West  Indies,  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and 
Miquelon,  but  failed  in  attempts  upon  Martinico  and  St. 
Domingo.  In  the  last  named  island,  the  negroes  had  risen 
against  their  masters ;  the  Commissioners  Santhonax  and 
Polverel,  despatched  thither  by  the  Eepublican  Government 
with  unlimited  powers,  sided  with  the  insurgents,  admitted 
the  coloured  population  to  a  sudden  and  complete  participa- 
tion in  all  political  rights,  and  rendered  the  colony  one  vast 
scene  of  desolation. 

As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  parties  continued  to  separate.  Republican 
The  Gironde  had  supplanted  the  Constitutionalists,  and  had 
in  its  turn  been  overthrown  by  the  Montague.  The  Revolu- 
tion, it  has  l:>een  said,  like  Saturn,  devoured  its  own  children. 
In  the  democratic  residuum  still  left  we  find  three  distinct 
Factions.  First,  the  ultra-democrats,  called  Hebertistes  and 
Enrages,  who  were  for  terror  in  all  its  wildest  excesses,  for 
atheism  in  its  most  absurd  and  blasphemous  forms.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  faction  had  sprung  up  what  was  called 
le  paHi  de  la  clemence,  or  party  of  mercy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Camille  Desmoulins ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Danton  also 
seemed  to  incline  to  it.  Danton  was  not  incorruptible,  like 
Robespierre,  but  he  had  more  of  human  nature  in  his  com- 
position. He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune  by  his  patriot- 
ism, had  married  a  young  wife,  and  was  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
position  he  had  achieved.  Between  these  two  parties  stood 
that  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  who  desired  a 
sort  of  political  and  regulated  terror,  which  they  disguised 
under  the  sacred  name  of  justice.^  Being  now  members  of 
the  Government,  they  had  become  more  conservative  without 

^  The  Terrorists  had  begun  to  discover  that  their  favourite  method 
would  not  accomplish  everything.  Thus,  St.  Just  obsei*ves  in  his 
Institutions:  "La  terreur  peut  nous  debarrasser  de  la  monarchie  et 
de  I'aristocratie ;  mais  qui  nous  delivrera  de  la  corruption?"  And 
again  :  "  L'exercice  de  la  tei-reur  a  blase  le  crime,  comme  les  liqueurs 
fortes  blasent  le  palais."  Mingled  with  some  sensible  remarks,  the 
Instituticyns  of  St.  Just  present  the  most  monstrous  specimens  of 
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being  a  whit  less  cruel ;  and  thej  were  indignant  at  seeing 
the  direction  of  the  populace,  by  means  of  which  they  had 
themselves  risen,  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  men  like  Hebert 
and  his  companions.  As  the  year  1793  drew  to  a  close,  it 
became  evident  that  a  deadly  struggle  between  these  parties 
was  at  hand. 

Robespierre  at  first  showed  symptoms  of  adhesion  to  the 
"  party  of  mercy."  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  been  his 
schoolfellow,  had  started  a  journal  called  the  Vieux  Cordelier, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  old  Cordelier 
Club,  now  governed  by  Hebert' s  party.  Robespierre  had 
saved  Danton  as  well  as  Desmoulins  from  being  expelled 
from  the  Jacobins ;  had  patronized  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  had 
even  revised  the  first  two  numbers.  But  the  brilliant  and 
fickle  author  soon  overstepped  the  bounds  of  discretion.  In 
his  third  number,  he  not  obscurely  likened  the  atrocities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  treacherous 
plans  of  the  Hebertistes,  to  some  of  the  worst  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Emperors;  and,  under  pretence  of 
denying,  betrayed  his  real  design  by  protesting  beforehand 
against  any  comparison  which  malignity  might  draw  between 
the  present  times  and  those  whose  pictures  he  had  borrowed 
from  Tacitus.  By  this  language  he  offended  a  large  number 
of  the  Mountain,  who  had  participated  in,  or  approved  of 
these  atrocities.  In  his  fourth  number  he  went  still  further. 
He  demanded  a  Committee  of  Clemeiicy,  the  flinging  open  of 
the  prisons,  and  the  liberation  of  200,000  suspects.  Unluckily, 
on  that  very  day,  Robespierre  had  proposed  in  the  Convention 
a  Committee  of  Justice,  the  new  name  for  Terror ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  adopted. 

It  is  probable  that  Robespierre  had  patronized  for  a  while 
the  Party  of  Clemency  only  that  he  might  the  more  securely 
overwhelm  that  of  the  Hebertistes.  The  contest,  however,  was 
initiated  by  the  Cordelier  Club,  then  under  the  influence  of 
Hebert  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  by  sending  several  insolent 
deputations  to  the  Convention.  Robespierre,  by  defending 
Camille  Desmoulins,  seemed  to  have  incurred  the  dangerous 
charge  of  moderantisme.  He  explained  and  defended  his 
views  in  his  Report  on  the  Principles   of  the  Revolutionary 

fanaticism  and  absurdity.  Among  other  regulations,  he  was  for 
making  eveiy  proprietor  rear  four  sheep  annually  for  every  acre  he 
France  would  have  been  devoured  by  its  own  flocks. 
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Government,  presented  to  the  Convention  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  December  25th,  1793.  He  there 
described  the  course  of  the  G-overnment  as  lying  between  two 
extremes,  weakness  and  moderantisme  on  the  one  hand,  rash- 
ness and  excess  on  the  other ;  and  he  evidently  hinted  at  the 
denunciation  of  Hebert  and  Baron  Clootz.  But  at  this  time 
he  had  begun  to  quail  under  the  attacks  of  Hebert  and  the 
Cordeliers.  He  publicly  denied  having  taken  any  part  in 
Camille  Desmoulins'  Journal,  and  even  proposed  that  it 
should  be  burnt.  He  also  turned  upon  his  former  coadjutor, 
Fabre  d' Eglantine,  who  was  placed  in  confinement.  And  to 
show  that  the  charge  of  moderantisme,  or  clemency,  was  an 
unjust  imputation,  he  concluded  by  proposing  a  decree  for 
accelerating  the  judgment  of  foreigners  and  generals  charged 
with  crimes  like  those  of  Dumouriez,  Custine,  Lamarliere, 
and  Houchard. 

The  Hebertistes  thought  of  trying  their  strength  by  an  in- 
surrection. They  took  occasion  of  the  distress  produced  by 
the  severe  winter  to  spread  pamphlets,  attributing  to  the 
Convention  all  the  miseries  of  Paris  ;  but  they  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  excite  the  Commune,  and  consequently  to  raise  the 
mob,  which  now  looked  up  exclusively  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Among  the  citizens  of  a  better  class  there 
was  but  one  voice  of  scorn  and  horror  for  Hebert  and  his 
companions ;  while  at  the  decisive  moment,  Henriot,  the 
military  leader  of  the  Cmnmune,  went  over  to  Eobespierre. 
On  the  night  of  March  13th,  1794,  after  a  speech  by  St.  Just 
in  the  Convention,  Hebert,  and  the  leaders  of  his  party, 
Chaumette,  Vincent,  Clootz,  Eonsin,  and  others,  were  arrested. 
Their  trial,  which  lasted  three  days,  was,  like  the  others  of 
that  epoch,  a  mere  parody  of  justice  ;  but  though  the  charges 
brought  against  them  were  futile,  most  of  them  richly  de- 
served their  fate.  They  were  executed,  March  24th,  to  the 
number  of  nineteen.  Their  execution  was  followed  by  con- 
siderable changes.  The  Commune  was  reconstructed  ;  Pache, 
the  Mayor,  was  replaced  by  Lescot  Fleuriot ;  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  disbanded ;  and  the  Cordelier  Club  was 
broken  up. 

The  Dantonists  were  the  next  victims.     Dan  ton  had  been  Danton 
troublesome  by  demanding  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  execut^df 
public  functionaries,  and  that  the  Committees  should  give  an  April  5th, 
account  of  their  acts.    As  if  a  Government  which  had  declared 
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itself  revolutionary,  that  is  irresponsible,  was  to  be  questioned  ! 
Tallien  brought  about  an  interview  between  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  in  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  shed  tears.  On 
the  very  same  day  that  Robespierre  had  determined  on  his 
death,  he  took  Danton  in  his  carriage  for  an  excursion  beyond 
the  barriers !  ^  Camille  Desmoulins  was  included  in  the  pro- 
scription. It  is  probable  that  he  owed  his  fate  to  the  spite  of 
St.  Just.  On  the  night  of  March  30th,  Danton,  Desmoulins, 
Phillippeaux,  and  Lacroix  were  arrested,  after  a  deliberation 
of  the  two  Committees  united.  Legendre  next  day  demanded 
that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
Robespierre  opposed,  and  St.  Just  gave  them  the  coup  de 
grace  in  an  harangue  in  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  say 
that  he  denounced  them  as  the  last  partisans  of  royalty  ! 
Chabot,  Bazire,  Fabre  d' Eglantine,  Delaunay,  Julien  (of 
Toulouse),  were  also  at  this  time  prisoners  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  they  were  tried  with  the 
Dantonists,  April  2nd ;  also  Herault  de  Sechelles  and  Wester- 
mann.  Danton's  defence  was  audible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  the  prisoners  were  of 
course  foredoomed.  The  trial  was  stopped  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  prisoners  had  been  heard  in  their  defence. 
From  their  violence,  and  the  symptoms  displayed  by  the 
audience,  the  Court  was  afraid  to  pass  sentence  on  the  accused 
at  the  bar ;  it  was  read  to  them  by  their  jailer.  They  were 
guillotined  April  5th. 
of  RoiS-  ^y  ^^^   defeat  of   the   two   factions    of   Dantonists   and 

Pierre.  Hebertistes,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  seemed  to  have 

acquired  irresistible  power.  The  triumph  of  Robespierre  was 
complete.  The  Convention  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  and  the  formation  in  its  stead  of  twelve 
Committees,  for  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions  of 
government.  Robespierre  filled  these  boards  with  obscure 
persons.  The  Municipality  was  also  reformed,  and  the  posts 
in  it  distributed  according  to  Robespierre's  bidding.  The 
tribunals  of  the  Departments  were  suppressed,  and  that  of 
Paris  became  the  sole  one.  Society  was  to  be  reorganized, 
and  every  individual  brought  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Government.     But  in  this  plenitude  of  power  Robespierre 

^  Von  Sybel,  vol.  ill.  296  (Eng.  transl.);  Robinet,  Danton. 
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trembled  for  his  existence.  The  members  of  the  governing 
Committee  looked  upon  one  another  with  hatred  and  suspicion, 
as  if  each  were  plotting  against  his  colleague's  life,  whilst  all 
were  regarded  by  moderate  people  with  abhon-ence.  A  strong 
body  of  men  slept  in  Robespierre's  house,  and,  armed  with 
clubs,  accompanied  him  in  his  walks.  At  meals,  two  pistols 
were  placed  by  his  plate,  and  he  ate  nothing  that  had  not 
been  previously  tasted.^  To  show  that  the  Grovemment 
could  not  be  charged  with  moderantisme,  the  executions  kept 
their  usual  course.  G-ood  and  bad  were  involved  in  a  like 
fate.  Among  the  victims  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned 
Depresmenil,  Le  Chapelier,  the  venerable  Malesherbes, 
Lavoisier  the  chemist,  G-eneral  Dillon,  Chaumette,  Gobel, 
the  apostate  bishop.  The  execution  of  numbers  of  women 
outdoes  the  other  brutalities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The 
wives  of  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  saint-like  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  sent  to  the 
scaffold.  Robespierre  is  said  to  have  told  Maret,  the  book- 
seller, that  he  had  wished  to  save  Madame  Elizabeth,  but  that 
CoUot  d'Herbois  prevented  it.  The  latter,  who  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  actor  and  indifferent  writer,  was  the  only  one  of 
Hebert's  faction  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Robespierre,  having  triumphed  over  the  Atheists,  proceeded  Fete  of  the 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  lefn®™® 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  !  (18th 
Floreal,  May  7th,  1794).  It  was  not,  however,  the  God  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  the  God  of  Reason,  substituted  for  the 
Goddess  of  Reason.^  The  new  Calendar  was  retained,  by 
which  Sundays  were  abolished,  and,  in  their  stead,  every 
tenth  day  was  set  apart  for  worship.  A  fete,  planned  by 
David  the  painter,  was  got  up  in  honour  of  the  new  Deity, 
intended  to  outrival  that  of  the  Hebertistes  (June  8th).  An 
amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
with  seats  for  the  members  of  the  Convention,  whilst  over 
the  basin  was  erected  a  group  of  monsters  representing 
Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  and  Ambition.  Robespierre, 
who  might  himself  be  called  the  incarnation  of  the  last  three, 
caused  himself  to  be  named  President  of  the  Assembly  for  the 

^  Von  Sybel,  vol.  iii.  p.  299  (Eng.  transl.). 

^  Aulard,  Le  Culte  de  la  Raison,  et  le  Culte  de  VEtre  SuprSme. 
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occasion,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  sky-blue  coat.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  walked  in  procession  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  reprentatives  en 
mission,  with  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  a  three-coloured  sash. 
In  the  midst  of  them  was  an  antique  car,  drawn  by  eight 
oxen  with  gilt  horns,  and  carrying  a  trophy  composed  of 
instruments  of  art.  Robespierre,  as  President,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  deputies ;  his  colleagues  in  the  Committees 
kept  as  far  behind  him  as  they  could,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
make  his  position  appear  the  more  invidious ;  for  they  had 
already  resolved  on  his  destruction.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  rose  a  symbolical  mountain,  on  which  the 
deputies  took  their  seats,  and  a  hymn  to  the  Suj^reme  Being 
was  sung,  composed  by  the  same  Marie  Joseph  Chenier/ 
whose  facile  muse  had  a  little  while  before  celebrated  the 
triumph  of  atheism.  Robespierre  was  at  the  height  of  his 
glory.  But  his  fall  and  that  of  his  supporters  was  not  far 
distant. 
Law  of  22nd  St.  Just  had  given  offence  by  his  haughtiness  ;  he  had  had 
^  a  violent  quarrel  with  Carnot,  and  a  complete  schism  had 

taken  place  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  Couthon  now  stood  alone.  The  treatment 
Robespierre  had  met  with  at  the  fete  determined  him  to 
strike  the  terrorists  of  the  Committee  of  G-eneral  Security, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  who  had  rendered 
themselves  notorious  by  their  ci-uelties,  such  as  Fouche, 
Freron,  Tallien,  Carrier.  With  this  view  he  introduced  the 
terrible  law  called  the  ''  Law  of  22nd  Prairial  "  (June  10th), 
intended  to  accelerate  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  By  this 
law  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  again  re-formed.  It  was 
now  to  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  public 
accuser  and  four  substitutes,  twelve  judges,  and  fifty  jury- 
men ;  and  for  practice  it  was  to  be  divided  into  sections  of 
twelve  members,  each  section  having  not  fewer  than  seven 
jurors.  Its  object  was  said  to  be  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
the  people ;  in  which  category  were  included  those  who  had 
sought  to  create  dearth,  to  inspire  discouragement,  to  spread 
false  news,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  corrupt  the  public 
conscience,  to  alter  the  energy  and  purity  of  revolutionary 

^  Andr^  Chcnier,  his  brother,  also  a  poet,  and  a  much  better  one, 
was  guillotined  July  25th. 
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and  republican  pi'inciples,  etc.,  etc.  The  accused  were  not  to 
be  allowed  counsel ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  call  witnesses  ; 
the  decision  was  left  to  "the  conscience  of  jurymen  en- 
lightened by  the  love  of  their  country."  There  was  no 
appeal,  and  the  sole  punishment  was  death  !  By  Article  20, 
all  previous  laws  relating  to  the  Tribunal  were  abrogated. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  law  which  forbade  any  member 
of  the  Convention  to  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal,  unless  a 
decree  of  accusation  had  been  previously  obtained  against 
him  ;  and  thus  the  Convention  would  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  Robespierre  and  his  two  colleagues ;  since  the  signatures 
of  three  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sufficed 
to  send  a  man  to  trial.  The  Convention  took  the  alarm,  and 
though  Eobespierre  and  Couthon  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
article,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  warm  discussion  which 
served  to  expose  their  motives.  Robespierre  and  Couthon 
were  next  day  called  to  a  severe  account  by  the  rest  of  the 
Committee,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  when  a  violent  scene 
ensued.  Billaud  Varennes  charged  Robespierre  with  wishing 
to  guillotine  the  members  of  the  Convention ;  Robespierre 
retorted  by  accusing  Billaud  of  counter-revolutionary  pro- 
jects. Stormy  scenes  also  took  place  in  the  Convention. 
Bourdon  and  Tallien  were  so  alarmed  by  Robespierre's  threats 
that  the  former  took  to  his  bed  for  a  month,  while  the  latter 
wrote  him  a  humble  letter  of  submission. 

After  this  Robespierre  ceased  to  attend  the  Committee.  Robespi 
This  was  a  mistake,  as  it  enabled  his  adversaries  all  the  ^^^^^  ^^ 
better  to  combine  against  him.  It  was  evidently  a  political 
move,  though  a  mistaken  one.  As  he  had  overcome  the 
Hehertistes  or  Enrages  by  means  of  the  indulgens,  and  the 
indulgens  by  the  cry  for  "justice,"  so  now  he  wanted  to 
overthrow  his  opponents  in  the  Committee  by  reconciling 
himself  with  the  moderate  party  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Girondists.  In  a  speech  at  the  Jacobins,  13th  Messidor 
(July  1st),  he  denounced  the  system  of  terror,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  unceasing  war  against  all  counter-revolu- 
tionists. In  another  address  at  the  same  place,  23rd  Messi- 
dor, he  pursued  the  same  subject,  and  demanded  that  Fouche 
should  be  brought  to  account  for  his  atrocities  at  Lyons.  In 
an  artful  passage  of  the  former  speech,  he  complained  that 
the  calumnies  forged  against  him  in  London  were  repeated 
by  his  enemies  in  Paris ;  thus  insinuating  that  all  who  said 
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anything  to  his  prejudice  were  implicated  in  the  great  foreign 
conspiracy  recently  invented  and  denounced. 
The  The  story  of  this  conspiracy  had  been  got  up  on  occasion 

of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Collot  d'Herbois  by  a  man  named 
Admiral,  and  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  suspected  design 
of  a  young  woman  named  Cecile  Renault  on  the  life  of 
Robespierre.  No  satisfactory  evidence  was  produced  against 
Cecile ;  she  had,  however,  avowed  that  she  preferred  a  king 
to  50,000  tyrants,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  Robespierre's 
house  to  see  what  a  tyrant  was  like.  The  Committee  of 
G-eneral  Security  contrived  to  involve  fifty-two  other  persons 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes  in  this  pretended  conspiracy.  It 
is  said  that  Robespierre  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  trial, 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  got  up  by  his  enemies  to  place  him  in  an 
invidious  light ;  that  in  order  to  forward  this  object,  Fouquier 
Tinville,  the  Public  Accuser  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  ordered 
fifty-foui'  red  shirts,  the  costume  of  parricides,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  condemned  persons.  The  procession  of  the  victims 
(June  17th,  1794)  was  all  the  more  striking,  as  the  guillotine 
had  now  been  removed  to  the  Barriere  du  Trone,  and  the 
carts  had  consequently  to  pass  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  This  affair  of  the  Chemises  Rouges,  as  it  was  called, 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  the 
prisons.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  authorized  Her- 
mann, a  Commissioner  of  Civil  Administration,  to  investigate 
plots  in  prisons,  by  an  arrete,  dated  7th  Messidor  an  II 
(June  25th,  1794),  and  signed  by  Robespierre,  Billaud 
Varennes,  and  Barere.  Robespierre,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  retained  the  power  of  signing  decrees,  though  he  had 
now  absented  himself  from  the  Committee ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  later  signature  can  be  produced.  An  arrete 
for  the  execution  of  some  prisoners,  though  signed  by  St. 
Just,  2nd  Thermidor  (July  20th),  bears  neither  the  name  of 
Robespierre  nor  of  Couthon.  One  of  the  substitutes  of  the 
Public  Accuser  charged  Hermann  with  proposing  to  the 
Committee  "to  sweep  out  the  prisons  in  order  to  depopulate 
France  and  make  Robespierre  dictator."  A  list  was  made 
out  of  159  persons  confined  in  the  Luxembourg,  including 
the  Prince  d'Henin,  the  Duke  de  Oevres,  thirty-nine  nobles, 
the  ex-prior  of  the  Chartreux,  several  general  and  other 
officers,  bankers,  etc.     Thev  were  nearly  all  condemned  and 
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executed  19tli,  21st,  22nd  Messidor  (July  7th,  9tli,  10th). 
These  executions  were  followed  by  that  of  several  prisoners  in 
the  Cannes. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  Robespierre's  share  in  these 
atrocities  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  Committee.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  after  that  event  the  number  of  execu- 
tions vastly  increased.  In  the  forty-live  days  which  elapsed 
from  the  assumed  date  of  his  retii'ement  (June  11th)  till  his 
overthrow  on  the  9th  Thermiclor  (July  27th),  1,285  persons 
were  guillotined,  while  during  the  forty-five  days  immediately 
preceding,  only  577  persons  had  suffered.  It  was  after  his 
retirement  that  people  were  sent  to  the  guillotine  in  what 
were  called  fournees  or  batches,  by  which  speedy  method  one 
person  was  often  executed  in  mistake  for  another.  We  must 
recollect,  however,  that  Robespierre  had  at  least  facilitated 
this  wholesale  butchery  by  his  law  of  22nd  Prairial. 

The  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of  General  Security  piot  against 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Convention  that  they  were  all 
embarked  in  a  common  cause  ;  that  a  massacre  of  the  depu- 
ties was  intended,  and  they  tried  to  convince  each  individu- 
ally of  his  personal  danger.  Robespierre  and  Couthon,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  their  speeches  at  the  Jacobins,  professed 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Convention.  Every  means  was 
used  to  show  Robespierre  in  an  invidious  light  as  a  would-be 
dictator  and  a  patron  of  superstition  and  priestcraft.  With 
the  last  view,  a  false  and  ridiculous  story  was  invented  of  his 
being  a  disciple  of  one  Catharine  Theot,  a  crazy  old  woman, 
who,  like  Joanna  Southcott  in  England,  gave  out  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  Grod.  The  Convention  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  story,  whilst  Robespierre  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  rage.  With  respect  to  the  political  charge,  St.  Just 
actually  proposed  in  a  meeting  of  the  two  Committees  (July 
23rd)  that  Robespierre  should  be  named  Dictator.  The 
anecdote  is  recorded  and  believed  by  the  republican  editors 
of  the  Histoire  Parliamentaire,  on  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  had  heard  it  from  Barere,  and  is  confinned  by  Barere's 
Memoires,^  published  subsequently  to  the  Histoire  Parlia- 
mentaire. 

Robespierre  might  probably  have  overcome  his  enemies  by 

^  T.  ii.  p.  213  sq.  See  also  Von  Sybel,  Eevolutio?iszeif,  B.  ill.  S. 
218  ff.  (vol.  iv.  p.  53  Eng.  transl.). 
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an  insurrection,  for  Lescot  Fleuriot,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and 
Henriot,  the  Commander  of  the  National  Guard,  were  devoted 
to  him.  But  Robespierre  had  never  openly  approved  this 
mode  of  action,  though  he  had  sometimes  secretly  stimulated 
it.  He  relied  on  his  moral  influence,  and  imagined  that  he 
should  overcome  all  opposition  by  the  speech  which  he  had 
prepared.  The  Committee  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  him  and  his  party,  and  had  sent  for  him  for  that 
purpose,  5th  Thermidor  (July  22nd).  But  a  reconciliation 
was  found  to  be  impracticable. 

After  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at  accommodation,  nothing 
remained  but  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  Convention.  Robes- 
pierre's enemies  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would 
assassinate  him  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  failed 
in  persuading  it  against  him.  Robespierre  began  the  attack 
by  a  long  speech,  8th  Thermidor  (July  26th),  in  which  he 
explained  and  defended  his  principles,  and  repelled  the  charge 
of  aiming  at  a  dictatorship.  He  concluded  by  proposing  to 
purge  and  renew  both  the  Committees,  to  constitute  a  United 
Government  under  the  Convention,  and  to  punish  traitors. 
His  speech,  though  elaborated  and  written  with  great  care, 
was  very  ill  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  consisted  of  vague  and 
general  charges,  and  was  but  the  preface  to  a  Report  to  be 
delivered  the  following  day  by  St.  Just,  in  which  their 
opponents  were  to  be  personally  denounced.  Hence  it  ex- 
cited general  alarm,  nor  would  Robespierre  respond  to  the 
cries  of  "  Name  !  Name  !  "  The  manner  in  which  his  speech 
was  received  seems  to  have  alarmed  Robespierre  himself. 
He  read  it  in  the  evening  at  the  Jacobins,  where  it  was  heard 
with  great  applause;  but  he  called  it  his  "testament  of 
death,"  talked  of  drinking  the  hemlock.  His  friends  ex- 
horted him  to  try  an  insurrection,  but  he  declined.  On  the 
same  evening  some  emissaries  of  the  Mountain  persuaded 
several  members  of  the  Right  to  join  them,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  guillotine  and  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  of 
Terror.^ 

On  the  morning  of  9th  Thermidor  (July  27th),  St.  Just 
mounted  the  tribune  of  the  Convention  and  began  to  read  his 
Report.     He  had  announced  his  intention  to  do  so  overnight 


^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxiv.  p.  5 ;  Durand  de  Maillane,  Hi^t.  de  la  Con- 
vention,  ch.  x. 
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in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  had  not  concealed 
that  he  should  attack  some  of  its  members.  He  had  scarcely 
read  a  few  lines  when  he  was  violently  interrupted  by  Tallien 
and  Billaud  Yarennes/  who  denounced  the  designs  of  Eobes- 
pieri'e  and  his  accomplices,  and  accused  them  of  a  plot  to 
massacre  the  Convention.  These  remarks  were  received  with 
loud  and  general  applause.  Eobespierre  rushed  to  the 
tribune,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  with  cries  of  A  has  le 
tyranl  Tallien  violently  exclaimed,  that  if  the  Convention 
had  not  the  courage  to  decree  the  accusation  of  the  *'  new 
Cromwell,"  he  would  stab  him  to  the  heart ;  at  the  same  time 
drawing  forth  and  brandishing  a  dagger.  He  then  demanded 
that  Henriot  and  his  etat-major  should  be  accused,  that  the 
Assembly  should  sit  in  permanence.  Both  were  decreed  by 
acclamation,  amidst  cries  of  Vive  la  Bepuhliquel  as  well  as 
the  arrest  of  Dumas,  Boulanger,  and  Dufraise,  three  of 
Eobespierre's  boldest  partisans.  Eobespierre,  who  still  re- 
mained at  the  tribune,  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
obtain  a  hearing ;  his  voice  was  always  drowned  by  cries  of 
A  has  le  tyranl  and  by  the  bell  of  the  President  Thuriot. 
His  arrest  was  now  decreed  amid  cries  of  Vive  la  liberte  I 
Vive  la  Repuhlique  1  His  brother  Augustine  demanded  to 
share  his  fate.  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Lebas  were  also 
ordered  to  be  arrested. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  reached  Robespierre 
the  G-eneral  Council  of  the  Commune,  which  had  assembled  fie^vm?.^^^ 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  to  rise,  ordered  the  tocsin  to  be  rung, 
the  Sections  to  be  convoked,  and  the  cannoniers  to  repair  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Jacobin  Club  also  declared  them- 
selves in  correspondence  with  the  Commune.  Henriot  had 
been  arrested  by  two  members  of  the  Convention  ;  Coffinhal 
and  Louvet  were  therefore  sent  in  his  place  to  liberate  the 
prisoners.  They  brought  Eobespierre  to  the  Town  Hall 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By  orders  from  the 
Commune  the  concierge  of  the  Luxembourg  had  refused  to 
receive  him,  and  he  had  therefore  gone  to  the  Bureau  of 
Police,  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  obtaining  a  trial  before 
the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  triumphant 

^  The  Report  was  laid  on  the  bar,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Hist. 
Pari,  t,  xxxiv.  pp.  6-20.  It  accused,  hy  name,  only  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Billaud  Varennes. 
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acquittal,  like  Marat.  The  other  prisoners  were  also  succes- 
sively brought  to  the  Town  Hall.  Meanwhile  the  Convention 
had  resumed  its  sitting,  and  Henriot,  who  had  also  been 
liberated  by  Louvet  and  Coffinhal,  had  proceeded  thither  with 
his  etat-major  and  some  cannoniers,  with  the  intention  of 
shutting  up  the  Chamber.  On  his  arrival,  the  President, 
putting  on  his  hat  in  sign  of  distress,  exclaimed,  "  The 
moment  is  come  when  we  must  die  at  our  posts ! "  The 
deputies  responded  with  cries  of  approbation,  and  the  spec- 
tators showed  the  same  enthusiasm.  Henriot,  having  in  vain 
exhorted  the  cannoniers  to  fire,  took  fright  and  returned  at 
full  gallop  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Assembly  now  pro- 
ceeded to  outlaw  him,  as  well  as  the  five  arrested  members, 
and  all  functionaries  who  should  take  part  against  the  Con- 
vention. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  had 
turned.  At  the  summons  of  the  Commune  the  Sections  had 
assembled  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  in- 
surgents had  desired  them  to  march  their  battalions  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  But  they  were  in  a  state  of  uncei'tainty ; 
only  some  vague  accounts  had  reached  them  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Convention  and  the  Commune,  and  therefore  for 
the  most  part  they  sent  but  a  few  men  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
while,  on  the  arrival  of  a  summons  from  the  Convention, 
their  battalions  proceeded  thither,  defiled  through  the  hall, 
and  swore  to  protect  the  Assembly.  As  the  Sections  of  the 
faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  alone  showed  any 
willingness  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Commune,  the 
Convention  found  itself  strong  enough  to  begin  the  attack. 
Barras  and  Freron  were  despatched  before  midnight  with 
two  columns  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  while  a  sufficient 
guard,  with  artillery,  was  left  to  protect  the  assembly.  Mean- 
while, at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Council  of  the  Go^nmune, 
with  Eobespierre  and  the  other  outlawed  deputies,  were 
sitting  in  conclave.  An  insurrection  was  debated.  Eobes- 
pierre was  at  first  irresolute  ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
no  other  hope  appeared,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  a  rising. 
Capture  of  The  case  did  not  seem  altogether  desperate.  The  Place  de 
5^^^"  Greve  was  filled  with  armed  men  and  cannons  ;  the  aid  of  the 

Sections  was  confidently  anticipated,  from  their  having  sent 
deputations.  But  soon  after  midnight  rumours  began  to 
arrive  of  their  defection ;  emissaries  from  the  advanced  guard 
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of  the  Conventional  forces  began  to  penetrate  among  the 
armed  masses  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  raised  the 
cry  of  Vive  la  Convention  !  which  was  answered  by  several 
voices  ;  the  proclamation  of  outlawry  was  read,  on  which  the 
crowd  dispersed.  When  Henriot  descended,  he  found  that  all 
his  troops  and  cannoniers  had  vanished.  At  the  same  time 
the  heads  of  Barras  and  Freron's  columns  were  beginning  to 
appear ;  presently  they  surrounded  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  with 
loud  shouts  of  Vive  la  Convention  Nationale !  Some  of  them 
penetrated  into  the  Council  Chamber,  when  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself.  The  elder  Eobespierre  was  seen,  his  jaw 
broken  by  a  pistol-bullet ;  Lebas  had  blown  out  his  brains ; 
Augustine  Robespierre  had  thrown  himself  out  of  window, 
but  survived  the  fall ;  Couthon  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  Council  Chamber,  but  was  seized  by  the  mob  and 
nearly  thrown  into  the  Seine ;  Coffinhal,  accusing  Henriot  of 
cowardice,  had  thrown  him  out  of  window  into  a  drain ;  he 
himself  succeeded  in  escaping  and  concealed  himself  two  or 
three  days  in  an  island  in  the  Seine,  but  was  ultimately 
captured ;  St.  Just  alone  awaited  his  fate  with  tranquillity. 
Eobespierre  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  where,  stretched  on  a  table,  wounded 
and  dejected,  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  maledictions  of 
the  spectators.^  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  brought  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  together  with  his  accomplices.  After 
their  identity  had  been  jDroved,  they  were  sent  to  the  scaffold, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  10th  Thermidor. 

Eobespierre  had  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  Death  and 
commonly  supposed  to  characterize  the  leaders  of  great  re-  of  Robes- 
volutions.     He  had  neither  commanding  ability,  nor  personal  pierre. 
courage,  nor  the  popular  manners  and  address  which  con- 
ciliate friends  and  partisans  ;  his  person  was  small  and  mean, 
his  voice  shrill  and  disagreeable,  his  countenance  repellent, 
his  habits  selfish  and  egotistical  in  the  extreme.     He  dressed 
himself  with  scrupulous  neatness ;  continued  to  wear  hau'- 
powder,  though  the  disuse  of  it  was  a  distinctive  mark  of 
Jacobinism  ;  abhorred  the  bonnet  rouge  and  the  slang  of  the 
Eevolution.    He  had  the  profoundest  sense  of  his  own  talents, 
and  of  his  own  virtue.     To  what  then  must  be  attributed  the 

^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxiv.  p.  94. 
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influence  of  snch  a  man,  in  those  turbulent  times  ?  First,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  living  image  of  Eousseau's  sentimentality, 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Revolution.  His  dis- 
courses were  made  up  of  commoni^laces  from  Eousseau  about 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  he 
continuously  and  monotonously  repeated,  without  adding  a 
single  new  idea  of  his  own.  But  amidst  these  commonplaces 
there  was  always  a  particular  passage  of  sentiment  and  pathos 
respecting  himself,  his  merits,  the  labours  of  his  painful 
career,  his  personal  sufferings.  By  dint  of  labour  he  had 
acquired  a  style  which  bore  some  distant  resemblance  to 
Eousseau's.  He  was  not  covetous  of  money,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  his  lodgings  were  found  only  an  assignat  of  fifty  livres, 
and  some  orders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  his  pay  as 
deputy,  which  he  had  not  used.  His  passion  was  not  avarice 
but  ambition,  springing  from  boundless  egotism  and  pride. 
His  honesty,  cautiousness,  cunning,  and  perseverance  were 
among  the  chief  means  of  his  success.  Intensely  jealous  of 
anyone  who  enjoyed  popularity,  he  had  the  art  to  destroy  his 
opponents  without  exposing  himself,  by  setting  them  against 
one  another,  and  then  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  danger. 
He  had  no  compunction  in  sacrificing  human  life  to  any 
extent.  In  his  case,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
arisen,  as  with  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fouche,  Carrier,  and  others 
of  the  period,  from  a  mere  savage  thirst  for  human  blood, 
but  because  he  thought  such  a  course  a  necessary  means  for 
carrying  out  his  fanatical  policy. 
End  of  the  With  the  death  of  Eobespierre  the  Eeign  of  Terror  may  be 
Teriw°  said  to  have  ended.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Eevo- 
^^^*-  lutionary  Tribunal,  down  to  the  9th  Therjnidor,  between  2,000 

and  3,000  persons  had  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris. ^ 
More  than  a  third  of  these  victims  were  persons  belonging  to 
the  lower  classes,  such  as  workmen,  soldiers,  sempstresses, 
and  women  servants.  Bailleul,  who  was  seven  months  in  the 
Conciergerie,  says  that  almost  all  the  persons  who  perished 
under  his  eyes  belonged  to  the  class  of  citizens,  and  even 
smaller  citizens.  During  this  period  the  public  executioner 
was  accustomed  to  apply  daily  to  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal, 
to  know  how  many  carts  would  be  required.  But  the  Eeign 
of  Terror  also  interfered  tyrannically  in  aU  the  affairs  of  life. 

^  According  to  the  Hist.  Pari.  (t.  xxxiv.  p.  97)  2669. 
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The  journals  were  subjected  to  a  censorship  ;  letters  were 
officially  and  publicly  opened  at  the  post-office;  the  taxes  were 
unjustly  levied ;  requisitions  for  money,  horses,  and  other 
articles  were  arbitrarily,  and  often  fraudulently,  made  by  the 
public  officers  under  terror  of  the  guillotine.  Nobody,  not 
even  the  Treasury,  could  tell  the  sums  levied.  To  be  rich  was 
often  a  cause  of  accusation,  and  always  a  certain  ground  of 
condemnation. 

It  has  been  thought  that  if  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  9th  Necessity 
Thermidor  had  been  favourable  to  Eobespierre,  the  French  muuary 
Eepublic  would  have  terminated  with  him  instead  of  Napo-  despotism, 
leon,  and  that,  once  in  possession  of  supreme  power,  he  would 
have  used  it  with  moderation.     This  is  unlikely,  as  though  he 
had  the  art  to   supplant  his  enemies,  he   had   neither  the 
genius  nor  the  courage  which  would  have  enabled  him  for  any 
considerable  time  to  have  been  the  ruler  and  dictator  of  a 
great  nation.     The  facility  with  which   his   overthrow  was 
effected  shows  that  his  influence  was  already  on  the  wane  ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  but  a  military  despotism 
could  have  rescued  France  from  the  anarchy  into  which  she 
had  fallen. 


.      CHAPTER  LVII 

NORTHERN    AND    EASTERN    EUROPE,    1787-1796 

Rising  of  HP  HE  first  partition  of  Poland  and  the  Constitution  of  1775, 
the  Poles.  ±  guaranteed  by  Eussia,  had  placed  it  at  the  naercy  of  that 
Power,  more  especially  by  means  of  the  Permanent  Council, 
composed  of  Russian  partisans,  and  directed  by  the  Russian 
ambassador.  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  himself  was  the 
mere  creature  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  and  had  dis- 
gusted the  Poles  by  the  subserviency  which  he  displayed 
towards  her  and  Potemkin.  Poland,  in  short,  was  administered 
almost  as  if  it  already  formed  a  Russian  province.  Rumours 
were  afloat  of  a  fresh  partition,  which  should  reduce  it  in 
reality  to  that  condition,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in  1787,  seemed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  Russian  yoke.  The  patriot 
party,  led  by  Ignatius  and  Stanislaus  Potocki,  Kollontay, 
Kosciuszko,  Malachowski,  and  others,  determined  to  embrace 
it.^ 

Catharine  II.,  desirous  that  the  Poles  should  assist  her  in 
her  war  against  the  Turks,  proposed  an  alliance  for  that  pur- 
pose to  Stanislaus  Augustus  and  the  Permanent  Council. 
Such  an  alliance,  however,  was  contrary  to  ancient  treaties 
subsisting  between  Poland  and  the  Porte  ;  and  King  Stanis- 
laus, however  wiUing  to  assist  his  mistress,  was  unable  to  do 
so  without  appealing  to  the  constitutional,  or  four  years' 
diet,  which  was  to  meet  in  October,  1788.  A  complete  change 
had  now  been  effected  in  the  political  aspect  of  Europe  through 

^  See  for  the  affairs  of  Poland,  Oginski,  Mem.  sur  la  Pologne  et  les 
Polonais  depuis  1788  jusqiCd  1815 ;  Adam  Czartoryski,  Memoires  et 
Cwrespondance ;  Kalinka,  Der  Vierjdhrige  Polnische  Reichstag  (1788- 
1791) ;  Sorel,  U Europe  et  la  Revolution  Francaise  ;  Sraitt,  SuwaiTOw 
und  Polens  Untergang  ;  Sybel,  Geschichte  der  Revolutiotiszeit  {traxis,). 
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the  triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
Russia  and  Austria;  and  the  Polish  patriots,  reckoning  on 
the  aid  of  Prussia  and  her  allies,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  for 
liberty.  G-reat  efforts  were  made  by  men  of  talent  and 
energy  to  be  elected  as  nuncios  to  an  Assembly  which,  it 
was  believed,  would  alter  and  fix  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  Their  first  triumph  was  to  convert  the  Diet,  the  Encouraged 
day  aft^r  it  met,  into  a  Confederation,  thus  obviating  the  ^'yP^'^^^ia. 
liherum  veto,  and  leaving  matters  to  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  votes.  A  note  presented  to  the  Diet  by  Count  Bucholtz, 
the  Prussian  Minister,  October  12th,  strongly  protesting,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  against  the  alliance  proposed  by 
Russia,^  inspired  the  patriots  with  unbounded  confidence, 
especially  as  the  Prussian  Cabinet  appeared  resolved  to  sup- 
port its  policy  by  arms  ;  and  the  Russian  ambassador  found 
himself  compelled  to  withdraw  his  proposal  of  an  alliance. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Diet,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  The 
Russia,  abolished  the  Permanent  Council,  January  18th,  cou^cu^" 
1789,  increased  the  army,  and  instituted  a  Council  of  War,  abolished, 
independent  of  the  King.  But  further  reforms  were  too  long 
delayed.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd, 
1791,  had  been  established  a  year  or  two  earlier,  before  the 
union  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  had  altered  all  Frederick  William's  views  as  to  Poland, 
she  would  not  have  lost  the  Prussian  alliance,  and  that  her 
liberties  might  have  been  saved.  There  was,  however, 
another  condition  necessary  to  secure  the  continued  friend- 
ship of  Prussia.  That  Power  had  long  coveted  the  possession 
of  Dantzic  and  Thorn.  In  April,  1789,  the  Marquis  Lucche- 
sini  was  sent  to  Warsaw  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  those 
places,  with  instructions  to  denounce  as  an  imposture  the 
idea  that  Frederick  William  desired  a  fresh  partition  of 
Poland.  Certain  compensations  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
Poles,  and  especially  an  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Prussia,  England,  and  Holland.  Several  of  the  patriot 
party  were  of  opinion  that  the  cession  should  be  made.^  It 
was  advocated  by  the  English  Ministry,  though  not  by  the 
merchants  of  England ;  and  probably  it  might  have  secured 
the  Prussian  alliance,  and  have  deprived  that  country  of  any 

^  Mem.  Oginski,  t.  i.  p.  35  sqq.  ^  Ihid.  p.  34. 
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motive  for  a  second  partition  of  Poland.  But  it  was  opposed 
by  a  numerous  party  in  the  Diet,  and  especially  by  those  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Eussia.  Prussia,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  the  project  for  the  present,  but  she  still  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  in  that  direction.  Meanwhile,  as  a  war  with 
Austria  appeared  imminent,  Frederick  William,  towards  the 
end  of  1789,  expressed  his  desire  of  forming  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  Poles ;  and  urged  them  to  fix,  as  soon  as 
possible,  their  form  of  government.  In  January,  1790,  the 
Prussian  Minister  signified  that  his  Court  approved  of  all  the 
reforms  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Diet ;  proposed  a  defensive 
alliance,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Polish  com- 
modities ;  and  though  he  concealed  not  how  much  the  cession 
of  Thorn  and  Dantzic  was  desired,  he  did  not  insist  upon  that 
point,  and  all  mention  of  it  was  omitted  in  the  defensive 
treaty  concluded  at  Warsaw,  March  29th.  In  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  pre- 
vious January,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Oalicia,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
in  1772,  should  be  wrested  from  her;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  was  inclined  to  restore  this  province,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  part  of  it,  containing  the  salt  works  of  Wieliczka,  to  the 
Poles,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  averse  to  cede  those  ports, 
especially  Dantzic,  the  key  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  subject  was 
therefore  dropped.^  The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  War- 
saw is  the  most  important,  as  having  direct  reference  to 
Eussia.^  It  purported  that  if  any  foreign  Power  whatever, 
in  consequence  of  preceding  acts  and  stipulations,  should 
assume  the  right  of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Polish  Eepublic,  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  first  employ  his 
good  ofiices  to  prevent  any  hostilities  that  might  arise  from 
such  a  pretension ;  and  that  if  these  should  fail,  and  Poland 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  consider  himself  bound  to  afford 
the  assistance  stipulated  in  the  present  treaty,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Prussia  should  furnish  30,000  men. 

Meanwhile  the  framing  of  the  new  Constitution  was  pro- 

^  The  correspondence  between  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Herzberg,  Becueil,  t.  iii.  p.  12  sqq.  and 
in  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  v.  p.  125  sqq.  (2nd  ed.). 

^  See  Koch  et  SchoU,  Hist,  des  TraiUs,  t.  xiv.  p.  119.  The  treaty 
is  in  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  iv.  p.  471. 
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ceeding  very  slowly,  and  it  was  not  promulgated  till  May  Polish  Con- 
3rd,  1791.'  The  principal  articles  of  it  were,  that  the  Eoman  Mays^d,""^ 
Catholic  faith  should  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  though  i79i. 
dissenters  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  aad 
full  participation  in  all  civil  rights ;  the  liberum  veto  was 
abolished ;  and,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  the  Crown 
was  declared  hereditary.  The  discussion  of  this  article  had 
been  attended  with  great  difficulties.  To  many  of  the  Poles, 
to  abandon  the  right  of  election  seemed  to  be  to  sacrifice 
theu'  liberties,  especially  as  every  noble  might  aspire  to  the 
Throne.  The  succession  was  settled,  upon  the  death  of  King 
Stanislaus,  upon  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  decease  without  male  issue,  on  the  hus- 
band whom  he  might  select  for  his  daughter,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  States.  Should  the  reigning  House  become 
extinct,  then  the  elective  right  was  to  revert  to  the  nation. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  however,  was  far  from  being  dazzled 
with  the  splendid  but  precarious  offer  of  the  Polish  Crown. 
He  replied  evasively,  and  delayed  a  definitive  answer  till 
April,  1792;  when  he  gave  a  conditional  assent,  dependent 
on  the  approval  of  the  neighbouring  Courts,  and  on  certain 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution.^  The  Constitution 
of  May  3rd,  and  especially  the  article  respecting  the  here- 
ditary succession  of  the  Crown,  was  far  from  being  popular. 
This  article  was  carried  in  the  Diet  only  by  a  small  majority, 
while  of  sixty  Dietines  or  provincial  Diets,  only  ten  adopted 
it.  Yet  the  elective  right  had  mainly  contributed  to  nourish 
anarchy  in  Poland,  and  to  afford  the  neighbouring  Powers  a 
pretence  for  interfering  in  its  affairs.  The  Eussian  party,  by 
way  of  thwarting  the  designs  of  Prussia  on  Dantzic  and 
Thorn,  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  an  article 
prohibiting,  under  any  circumstance,  the  transfer  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  or  sovereign  rights  of  Poland  to  a  foreign 
Power.  The  Prussian  Cabinet  was  much  opposed  to  the  new 
Polish  Constitution.  They  dreaded  that,  as  the  Kingdom 
was  to  become  hereditary,  it  might,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Elector's  daughter,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Eussian  or  Aus- 
trian Prince,  or  of  a  small  G-erman  Prince  entirely  dependent 
on  Austria  or  Eussia.     But  Frederick  William  at  that  time 

^  A  resume  of  it  will  be  found  in  Koch  and  Scholl,  t.  xiv.  p.  125, 
and  in  Oginski,  Mim.  t.  i.  p.  130  sqq. 
^  Oginski,  ibid.  p.  140. 
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dreaded  a  breach  with  Russia,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of 
conciliating  the  Poles;  and  he  consequently  both  directly/ 
and  through  his  Ambassador,  Lucchesini,  announced,  both  at 
Warsaw  and  Dresden,  his  satisfaction  at  the  happy  revolution 
which  had  been  accomplished.  These,  however,  as  appeared 
from  the  result,  were  mere  perfidious  compliments,  on  which 
the  Poles  laid  too  much  stress. 

The  Empress  Catharine  II.,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Poles  with  a  displeasure  which  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal.  Although  the  new  Constitution  sub- 
stituted an  hereditary  for  an  elective  monarchy,  and  main- 
tained the  nobility  and  their  privileges,  yet  the  patriot  nobles, 
by  their  liberal  measures,  and  especially  by  demanding  the 
citizenship  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
equality ;  and  Catharine  pretended  to  recognize  in  the  en- 
thusiasm which  reigned  in  Poland,  the  germ  of  those  princi- 
ples which  agitated  France,  and  menaced  every  throne  in 
Europe.  The  altered  state  of  things  at  the  commencement 
of  1792  enabled  her  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
Poles.  The  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  now  recon- 
ciled, and  jointly  occupied  in  the  war  against  France,  while 
the  Peace  of  Jassy,  between  Russia  and  the  Turks,  to  which 
the  English  and  Dutch  had  acceded,  enabled  Catharine  to 
dispose  freely  of  her  forces.  Her  first  plan  was  to  occupy 
Poland ;  but  from  this  she  was  deterred  by  the  good  under- 
standing between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  those  Powers,  as  well  as  to  offer  them 
some  allurement  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war, 
which  interested  her  much,  though  she  took  no  part  in  it. 
Both  the  German  Powers  wanted  compensation  for  their 
risks  and  expenses  in  the  war  against  France;  Prussia  de- 
sired a  Pohsh  province,  and  the  imagination  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Francis  II.  was  inflamed  by  Catharine's  suggestion 
of  an  exchange  of  Belgium  for  some  Bavarian  territory.^  It 
was  not  difficult  for  Catharine  to  get  up  a  strong  party  in 
Poland  itself,  where  she  had  already  numerous  adherents, 
and  where  many  of  the  grandees  were  disgusted  at  being 
excluded  by  the  new  Constitution  from  all  chance  of  the 
throne.     Among  these  last  the  principal  were  Felix  Potocki, 

^  Von  Sybel,  Revolutionszeit,  vol.  i.  p.  340  sq.  (Eng.  transl.). 
=*  Ibid.  Book  vi.  ch.  2. 
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Severin  Rzewuski,  and  Branicki,  the  Crown  G-eneral.  These 
nobles  were  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  formed  with  the 
Russian  Cabinet  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Polish  Constitution.  King  Stanislaus,  the  slave  of  Catha- 
rine, lent  himself  to  the  same  design.  All  the  projected 
reforms  were  delayed ;  the  public  offices  were  filled  with  the 
open  or  secret  adherents  of  Russia ;  Branicki  was  appointed 
Minister  at  War,  and  all  preparations  for  defence  were 
neglected. 

The  result  of  these  plots  was  manifested  by  the  Con-  Confedera- 
FEDERATiON  OF  Taegowitz,  May,  1792,  formed  with  the  Ta?g2iitz, 
avowed  object  of  restoring  what  may  be  called  the  Russian  May,  1792. 
Constitution  of  1775.  About  the  same  time  Catharine  pub- 
lished a  sort  of  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  new 
Constitution  illegal  and  dangerous,  and  intimated  to  the 
Poles  that  they  must  return  to  their  ancient  laws,  or  she 
would  constrain  them  by  force.  The  manifesto  of  the  Con- 
federation had  also  been  prepared  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Potocki,  Branicki,  and  Rzewuski  only  returned  into  Poland 
with  the  Russian  troops.  The  majority  of  the  Poles,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  retain  their  confidence  in  King  Stanis- 
laus and  in  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Diet,  after  publishing 
a  Declaration  in  answer  to  that  of  Russia,  and  declaring 
their  intention  to  defend  their  rights,  adjourned  themselves. 
May  30th,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  thus  put  themselves 
in  the  power  of  Stanislaus  and  his  ministry.  Stanislaus  for 
a  while  kept  up  appearances,  and  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Frederick  William  II.  calling  on  him  for  the  aid  stipulated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  (May  31st).  The  Prussian  King, 
in  his  answer  (June  8th),  stated  what  was  true  enough  as  to 
his  private  sentiments,  but  not  as  to  his  public  acts,  that  he 
had  never  approved  of  the  new  Constitution,  though  he  had 
done  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  that,  but  for  this  Constitution, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  uphold  it,  Russia  would  never 
have  resoiiied  to  coercive  measures  ;  that,  whatever  his  friend- 
ship for  Stanislaus,  the  state  of  things  had  completely  altered 
since  the  defensive  alliance  was  made ;  that  the  present  con- 
juncture, having  arisen  since  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd, 
could  not  be  brought  under  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Warsaw ;  that  consequently  he  was  not  bound  to  oppose  the 
present  attacks  of  Russia,  so  long  as  the  patriotic  party  per- 
sisted in  their  views  ;  but  if  this  party  would  reconsider  them, 
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he  would  unite  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  endeavouring  to 
concilitate  matters. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  French  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  alliance  of  Prussia  with  the  latter  Power, 
had  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  state  of  things,  though 
hardly  enough  to  release  Frederick  William  from  his  solemn 
obligations.  It  has  been  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  resemblance  between  some  of  the  speeches 
made  in  the  Diet  and  those  of  the  French  revolutionists ; 
and  that  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Russia  and  France  at  the 
same  time  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  We  have,  however, 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  war  with  France  was 
little  more  than  a  screen  and  pretence  for  Prussia's  selfish 
designs  upon  Poland.  In  fact,  months  before  Catharine  had 
avowed  her  designs,  and  when  the  war  between  Austria  and 
France,  though  imminent,  was  not  yet  declared,  the  Cabinets 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  had  already  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  affairs  of  Poland;  and  Catharine  had 
offered  Frederick  William  a  share  in  the  second  partition  of 
that  country,  provided  that,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  he 
should  consent  to  march  against  France. 

King  Stanislaus  issued  a  proclamation,  July  4th,  calling  on 
the  Poles  to  defend  their  independence,  and  asserting  that 
he  was  resolved  to  share  their  fortunes.  Yet,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  camp,  he  remained  at  Warsaw,  though  the 
Russian  army,  100,000  strong,  had  entered  Poland  in  May. 
He  had,  indeed,  already  entered  into  a  secret  understanding 
with  Russia ;  and  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Empress  pro- 
posing to  her  Prince  Constantine  as  his  successor,  imploring 
her  to  take  a  compassionate  view  of  his  situation.  He  had 
also  prevented  the  Polish  army,  of  which  his  nephew  Joseph 
Poniatowski  was  commander-in-chief,  from  undertaking  any- 
thing important,  had  in  fact  forbidden  his  nephew  to  venture 
upon  a  battle.  Yet  the  Poles  had  proved  in  several  skir- 
mishes that  they  had  not  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
valour.  In  these  affairs,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  who  had 
received  his  military  education  in  France,  and  completed  it 
under  Gates  and  Washington  in  the  American  war  of  libera- 
tion, distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  His 
exploit  at  Dubienka,  July  17th,  where,  with  4,000  Poles,  he 
had  maintained  his  post  against  the  efforts  of  18,000  Rus- 
sians, showed  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  courage 
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and  resolution.  Yet  a  few  days  after  (July  23rd)  Stanislaus 
acceded  to  the  Confederation  of  Targowitz.  Felix  Potocki 
was  proclaimed  Marshal  of  the  Confederation,  August  2nd, 
which  was  now  called  the  "  Confederation  of  the  Crown ;  "  an 
armistice  was  concluded,  the  command  of  the  Polish  army 
was  restored  to  the  ancient  generals,  the  troops  assembled 
near  Warsaw  were  dismissed,  and  the  Eussians  occupied 
Praga,  a  suburb  of  that  city.  The  confederates  of  Targowitz 
being  now  masters  of  the  G-overnment,  appointed  an  executive 
Commission  of  six,  who  assumed  the  sovereign  power,  and 
left  the  King  not  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  Prussians  were  now  to  play  their  part.  A  treaty  for  Treaty 
the  partition  of  Poland  had  been  signed  between  the  Cabinets  partition 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  January  4th,  1 793,  and  soon  of  Poland. 
after  a  Prussian  army  occupied  Great  Poland.  On  January 
16th,  Prussia  published  a  Declaration  stating  that  the 
grounds  for  this  step  were,  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen 
in  Poland  in  consequence  of  the  new  Constitution,  established 
without  consulting  neighbouring  Powers ;  the  secret  agita- 
tions still  kept  up,  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
especially  the  propagation  of  French  principles  in  Poland, 
which  excited  in  the  King  of  Prussia  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  dominions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
being  about  to  undertake  another  campaign,  he  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  an  enemy  behind  him  ; 
and  it  only  remained  for  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  to 
deserve  his  protection  by  their  quiet  behaviour.  This  was 
followed  by  another  Declaration,  directed  against  Dantzic, 
February  24th,  and  charging  the  inhabitants  with  having 
displayed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  an  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  Prussia,  harbouring  the  dangerous  sect  of  Jacobins, 
supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions,  etc.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  these  charges  against  the  Poles  of 
entertaining  French  revolutionary  principles.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  Jacobin  clubs  in  Poland,  her  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  denounced  the  French  levellers,  who  in 
turn  abused  the  Poles,  and  ridiculed  their  new  Constitution. 
Prussia  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  aggressor,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  legal  pretext.^     The  Council  and  citizens  of 

^  Von  Sybel,  Eevolutio?iszeit,  ii.   p.  420  (Eng.  transl.);   Oginski, 
Mem.  t.  i.  p.  226. 
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Dantzic  offered  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  their  ancient 
constitution  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  fortifications 
of  the  town  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  municipality, 
and  be  garrisoned  by  their  troops.  These  terms  were  refused, 
Danzig  was  blockaded  by  General  Von  Raumer,  March  8th, 
the  outworks  were  gradually  taken,  and  on  April  8th  it  opened 
its  gates. 

Frederick  William  had  on  the  25th  of  March,  announced 
to  the  States  and  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinates  of  Posen, 
Gnesen,  Kalisch,  Sirada,  Lentschitz,  Rawa,  Plotzk,  the  town 
and  convent  of  Czenstochowa,  the  districts  Wielun,  Cujavia, 
Dobrzyn,  the  towns  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  that  they  were 
henceforth  to  consider  themselves  Prussian  subjects.  They 
were  invited  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  Diet,  in 
order  to  settle  these  matters  in  an  amicable  manner.  But, 
without  waiting  for  its  decision,  they  were  to  regard  Frederick 
William  as  their  Sovereign,  and  to  present  themselves  to  do 
homage  to  him.  A  proclamation  of  the  Russian  general,  of  a 
similar  tenor,  appeared  April  7th,  announcing  that  he  took 
possession  for  the  Empress  of  the  counties  of  Poloczk,  Yilna, 
Novogrodek,  Brzesc,  the  greater  part  of  Volhynia,  of  what 
remained  of  Podolia,  and  of  the  Palatinates  of  Kiew  and 
Bracklaw.  The  provinces  now  seized  by  Frederick  William 
were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  previously  acquired, 
and  received  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  Homage  was  done 
to  that  Sovereign  at  Posen,  May  3rd. 

The  Diet  of  Grodno,  which  was  to  sanction  the  cessions  to 
the  two  Powers,  assembled  June  17th,  1793.  The  Permanent 
Council  had  been  previously  re-established  at  the  instance,  or 
rather  by  the  threats,  of  Sievers,  the  Russian  ambassador. 
The  Diet  exhibited  the  greatest  reluctance  to  enter  into  the 
treaties  demanded  by  Russia  and  Prussia  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland;  and  they  appealed  against  them,  but  of 
course  without  effect,  to  all  the  Courts  with  which  the 
Republic  was  connected.  Finding  themselves  at  length  com- 
pelled to  submit,  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  separate  treaty 
with  Russia,  in  the  hope  that  Catharine  would  defend  them 
against  the  claims  of  Frederick  William ;  and  some  authors 
have  asserted  that  the  Russian  Empress  made  them  a  pro- 
mise to  that  effect,  although  the  two  Courts  had  declared 
that  they  would  treat  only  jointly.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Diet  could  at  first  be  brought  only  to  appoint  a  deputa- 
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tion  to  treat  with  Russia.  The  treaty  with  that  Power, 
signed  July  13th,  aud  ratified  by  the  Diet,  August  17th,^ 
transferred  to  Russia  the  provinces  already  named,  com- 
prising a  surface  of  4,553  geographical  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  more  than  three  million  souls. 

The  treaty  of  G-rodno  with  Prussia  was  signed  September 
25th,  1793.^  The  provinces  before  enumerated,  provisionally 
seized  by  Frederick  William  II.,  were  ceded  to  that  Sovereign. 
They  contained  1,061  square  miles  of  territory,  peopled  by 
more  than  three  and  a  half  million  souls. 

The  Confederation  of  Targowitz  having  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
Catharine  caused  it  to  be  annulled,  and  the  old  Constitution 
was  nominally  restored,  September  15th.  The  Prussian 
treaty  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  Polish  Republic  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
October  16th.^  This  convention,  under  the  names  of  an  in- 
dissoluble union  and  defensive  alliance,  virtually  rendered 
the  Poles  subject  to  Russia.  The  King  and  Republic  of 
Poland  engaged  to  leave  the  direction  of  military  and  political 
matters  to  the  Empress  and  her  successors ;  her  troops  were 
to  have  free  entry  into  Poland;  and  the  Republic  was  to 
conclude  no  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  nor  even  to 
negotiate  mth  them,  except  in  concert  with  Russia. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Diet  of  Grodno  were  a  revision  The  i79i 
of  the  Constitution,  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  pre-  tioS^de-'*' 
rogatives  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Confederation  stroyed. 
of  Targowitz,  and  the  readjustment   of  what   remained  of 
Poland  into  eleven  Palatinates,  eight  in  Poland  and  three  in 
Lithuania.     It  separated  November  24th,  after  annulling  all 
the  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  Targowitz,  and  thus,  among 
other  things,  re-establishing  a  military  order  for  those  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  in  a  war  against  Russia !    For 
suffering  these  decrees  to  pass,  through  inadvertence,  Sievers 
was  superseded  in  the  Russian  embassy  by  General  Igelstrom, 
a  man  of  still  more  violent  character.     Igelstrom  compelled 
the  King  and  Permanent  Council  to  cancel  the  Decrees  by 
what  was  called  a  Universal,  January  10th,  1794. 

After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1792  several  of  the  Polish  Fresh  in- 
patriots,  as   KoUentay,  Ignatius   Potocti,   Kosciuszko,   and  surrection. 

^  Martens,  Recv.eil,  t.  v.  p.  530.  ^  Martens,  ibid.  p.  544. 

^  Martens,  ihid.  p.  536. 
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others,  had  retired  into  Saxony.  But  they  were  still  animated 
with  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
their  purpose.  Igelstrom  had  directed  the  Permanent  Council 
to  reduce  the  Polish  army  to  15,000  men.  This  measure, 
besides  wounding  the  national  feelings,  was  unjust  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Many  ofl&cers  had  purchased  their 
posts,  and  depended  on  them  for  subsistence ;  some  were  in 
advance  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  others  had  enlisted  them 
at  their  own  expense.  This  offence  was  given  at  a  moment 
when  the  national  feeling  was  already  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion. Much  excitement  and  turbulence  had  been  displayed 
in  the  Dietines  assembled  in  February,  1794,  for  the  elections 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  symptoms  were  so  alarming 
that  Igelstrom  deemed  it  necessary  to  form  a  Russian  camp 
near  Warsaw,  to  retain  that  city  in  obedience.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  1794  was  commenced  by  Madalinski,  a  general  of 
brigade,  stationed  at  Pultusk,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Warsaw.  Madalinski,  having  been  ordered  to  reform  his 
corps  according  to  the  new  regulations,  refused  to  do  so  till 
they  had  received  their  pay,  which  was  two  months  in  arrears  ; 
and  he  marched  towards  Cracow,  skirting  the  provinces  re- 
Kosciuszko  cently  annexed  to  Prussia.  Kosciuszko,  who  was  at  Dresden, 
hearing  of  this  movement,  hastened  to  Cracow,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  generalissimo,  March  24th,  1794.  The  Russian 
garrison  of  that  place  had  marched  against  Madalinski. 
Kosciuszko,  having  assembled  the  citizens,  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  May  3rd,  1791,  amidst  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. He  also  issued  a  ^proclamation,  calling  on  the 
whole  nation  to  assert  their  independence,  and  employed  him- 
self in  organizing  his  little  army,  to  which  he  added  a  number 
of  peasants  armed  with  scythes.  With  these  tumultuary 
forces  he  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  7,000  Russians  at 
Raslawice,  April  4th ;  an  affair,  indeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  which  encouraged  the  troops  with  hopes  of  further 
victories. 

The  King  and  Permanent  Council,  in  a  Universal  published 
April  11th,  declared  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  rebels  and 
traitors,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  trial,  exhorted  the 
Poles  to  obedience,  warned  them  by  the  example  of  France  of 
the  dangers  of  rebellion.     To  this,  however,  little  heed  was 


General- 
issimo 
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given.  The  forces  of  Kosciuszko  increased  daily,  and  Igel- 
strom,  distrusting  the  garrison  of  Warsaw,  first  occupied  the 
castle  and  other  posts  with  Russian  soldiers ;  subsequently, 
being  compelled  to  weaken  his  troops  there  by  detaching 
some  of  them  against  the  insurgents,  he  resolved  to  disarm 
the  Polish  garrison.  But  this  scheme  got  wind,  and  the  in- 
surrectionary leaders  resolved  to  anticipate  it.  On  the  night 
of  April  16th,  the  Polish  garrison  and  the  citizens  of  Warsaw 
flew  to  arms  and  massacred  the  Russians  wherever  they  were 
found  in  small  numbers.  A  fight  ensued  in  the  streets,  the 
Russians  retreating  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  at  last, 
after  a  resistance  of  thirty-six  hours,  which  cost  the  Russians 
more  than  4,000  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners, 
Igelstrom,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  town,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Prussian 
camp  in  the  vicinity.^  The  citizens  of  Warsaw  now  signed 
the  new  Confederation,  and  recognized  Kosciuszko  as  their 
commander-in-chief;  King  Stanislaus  was  deprived  of  his 
authority,  but  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank. 

The  news  of  this  insurrection  was  the  signal  for  a  rising  in  General 
Lithuania.  The  citizens  of  Vilna  flew  to  arms  on  the  night  "^^"gs- 
of  April  23rd,  and  massacred  or  made  prisoners  nearly  all  the 
Russian  garrison.  A  similar  scene  took  place  at  Grodno.  A 
criminal  tribunal  erected  at  Yilna  condemned  to  death  the 
Bishop  Kossakowski,  a  partisan  of  Russia.  The  insurrection 
now  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  Palatinates.  The  entire 
Polish  army  declared  for  Kosciuszko ;  the  regiments  which 
had  entered  the  Russian  service  deserted  en  masse,  and  ranged 
themselves  under  his  colours.  An  ordinance,  published  at 
the  camp  of  Polanice,  May  10th,  1794,  established  a  National 
or  Supreme  Council  of  eight  members  for  the  government  of 
the  Republic.  The  King  was  entirely  set  aside,  though  suf- 
fered to  retain  his  title.  Kosciuszko  himself  had  been 
invested  with  dictatorial  power,  which  he  employed  only  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 

Colonel  Manstein  now  persuaded  Frederick  William  II.  to  a  fierce 
enter  Poland  with  his  army,  neglecting  the  campaign  on  the   ^^'^"gg^®- 
Rhine ;  and,  though  Count  Haugwitz  and  Marshal  Mollen- 
dorf  protested  against  so  open  a  breach  of  the  treaty  recently 

^  The  Poles  lost  only  356  men  killed  and  wounded.     Von  Sybel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  391  (Eng.  Tr.). 
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concluded  -with  England  and  Holland  at  the  Hague,  it  was 
decided  that,  in  the  French  war,^  Prussia  should  do  only  what 
was  absolutely  unavoidable.  The  Prussian  troops  invaded 
Poland  in  various  quarters,  and  on  June  3rd,  the  King  him- 
self entered  the  territory  of  Cracow  with  reinforcements,  in- 
tending to  form  a  junction  with  a  Russian  corps  under  General 
Denisoff.  Kosciuszko,  to  prevent  this,  attacked  Denisoff  at 
Szczekociny,  June  6th.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  Prussians 
were  so  near  at  hand  till  they  fell  upon  his  left  wing,  and  by 
their  superior  numbers  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  consider- 
able loss.  He  now  withdrew  to  Gora,  a  town  about  ten 
leagues  from  Warsaw,  where  he  intrenched  himself.  In 
order  to  animate  the  Poles,  the  Supreme  Council  published  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  June  12th,  signed  by 
Ignatius  Potocki.  On  the  15th  Cracow  surrendered  to  a 
Prussian  corps;  an  event  which  induced  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  to  declare  himself.  A  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  now  directed  by  Thugut. 
Early  in  June,  Francis  resolved  to  abandon  his  Belgian 
provinces,  and  to  seek  compensation  in  Bavaria  and  Poland. 
Catharine  had  invited  him  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Poland 
by  way  of  counterpoise  to  Prussia,  whose  ambitious  designs 
she  was  desirous  of  limiting.  Having  quitted  his  army,  and 
returned  to  Vienna,  he  directed  General  D'Arnoncourt  to 
announce  by  a  proclamation,  June  30th,  that  to  avert  the 
danger  arising  to  the  Province  of  Galicia  from  the  disturb- 
ances in  Poland,  he  had  been  ordered  to  enter  that  country 
with  his  forces.  A  corp  d'armee  of  17,000  Austrians  accord- 
ingly marched  on  Brzesc  and  Dubnow. 
Siege  of  Kosciuszko  had  retired  from  Gora  to  Warsaw.     That  city 

Warsaw.  ^^^g  unfortified,  and  Kosciuszko  covered  it  on  its  western  side 
by  an  intrenched  camp.  He  had  been  followed  by  Frederick 
William,  who  took  up  a  position  at  Vola,  about  a  league  from 
Warsaw.  Many  assaults  had  been  delivered,  Kosciuszko' s  in- 
trenchments  were  falling  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  capture  of  Warsaw  appeared  imminent,  when 
Frederick  William  suddenly  departed  (September  6th).  The 
reason  for  his  retreat  was  the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection 
in  the  provinces  recently  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
yoke  was   much   more   intolerable   to   the   Poles    than   the 

1  Von  Sybel,  ill.  399  sq.  (Eng.  Tr.). 
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Russian.  All  civil  employments  in  the  subjugated  provinces 
were  filled  by  G-ermans  ;  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  a 
civil  and  criminal  code,  published  in  German,  and  were  forced 
to  learn  that  tongue.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian  troops 
for  the  siege  of  Warsaw  affording  an  opportunity,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Siradia,  August  23rd,  and  soon  spread  to 
the  other  provinces  of  Great  Poland.  The  towns  of  Posen, 
Petrikau,  and  one  or  two  others,  having  Prussian  garrisons, 
were  alone  retained  in  obedience.  Kosciuszko  took  advantage 
of  the  rebellion  to  despatch  Dembrowski  with  a  considerable 
corps  into  West  Prussia.  Dembrowski  seized  the  town  of 
Bromberg  and  the  magazines  collected  there,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Polish  Repub- 
lic ;  an  exploit  which  occasioned  such  alarm  at  Berlin  that 
Prince  Hohenlohe  with  his  corps  was  recalled  from  the 
Rhine. 

But  this  success  was  only  partial  and  temporary.  A  Finis 
Russian  army  under  Knoring  and  Souboff  had  assembled  in  1795!""^ ' 
Lithuania,  and  as  it  advanced,  that  of  the  Poles  melted  away. 
The  Lithuanians  under  General  Chlewinski  were  entirely 
defeated  August  12th,  Yilna  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates, 
and  the  whole  province  was  speedily  recovered  by  the  Russians. 
Early  in  September,  Suvorov,  recalled  from  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, entered  Yolhynia  with  20,000  men,  and  directed  his 
march  upon  Warsaw.  On  the  18th  he  dislodged  the  Polish 
general  Sierakowski,  posted  with  15,000  men  at  Krupczyce, 
near  Brzesc,  and  defeated  him  next  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug.  The  Poles  lost  6,000  men  and  thirty  guns  on  this 
bloody  day.  Suvorov  having  formed  a  junction  with  Prince 
Repnin,  who  was  marching  on  Warsaw  from  Grodno,  Kos- 
ciuszko hastened  to  oppose  them.  At  Maciejowice  he  met 
the  corps  of  General  Fersen,  who  was  waiting  for  Repnin  and 
Suvorov,  and  immediately  attacked  him,  October  10th.  But 
the  reinforcements  which  Kosciuszko  expected  did  not  arrive  ; 
the  Russians,  irritated  by  the  carnage  at  Warsaw,  fell  upon 
the  Poles,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  As  the  fate  of  the 
day  hung  doubtful,  Kosciuszko,  with  his  principal  officers  and 
the  elite  of  his  cavalry,  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
when  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him,  he  was  made  prisoner.^ 

^  Kosciuszko  was  liberated  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 
After  passing  some  time  in  America  and  England,  he  established 
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He  had  received  some  severe  wounds,  and  was  long  insensible. 
On  recovering  his  consciousness  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  the 
words,  Fiiiis  Polonice !  On  this  fatal  day,  3,000  more 
prisoners,  including  many  distinguished  officers,  and  all  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eussians  ; 
the  field  of  battle  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  6,000 
Poles. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  struck  Warsaw  with  consterna- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  revolutionary  leaders  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  national  cause.  The  command-in-chief  was  con- 
fided to  Wawrzecki,  and  Prince  Poniatowski  was  directed  to 
march  to  the  aid  of  Dembrowski  and  Madalinski,  who  were 
returning  from  their  expedition  into  Prussia.  Poniatowski, 
by  attacking  the  Prussians  at  Sochaczen,  October  22nd, 
occasioned  a  diversion  which  enabled  the  two  generals  to  effect 
their  retreat  to  Warsaw. 

De  Favrat,  the  commander  of  the  Prussian  army,  crossed 
the  Vistula  at  Viszgorod,  and  surrounded  Warsaw  on  the 
western  side,  while  the  Eussians,  under  Derfelden  and  Fersen, 
invested  the  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
They  were  joined  towards  the  end  of  October  by  Suvorov. 
Praga,  though  defended  by  100  guns,  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  the  Eussians,  and  being  chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  November  4th. ^  In  Warsaw  the 
magistrates  were  desirous  of  capitulating,  but  the  troops 
would  not  hear  of  it.  At  length  the  National  Council  and 
G-eneral  Wawrzecki  replaced  the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands 
of  Stanislaus ;  the  latter  retired  with  the  troops  and  122  guns, 
November  7th ;  and  two  days  after,  Suvorov,  after  repairing 
the  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  which  had  been  burnt,  entered 
Warsaw.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1794.  The  more  distinguished  patriots  were  proscribed,  their 
estates  were  conficated,  and  those  who  had  been  captured  were 
thrown  into  dungeons  at  St.  Petersburg,  while  some  thousands 
of  Poles  were  transported  to  Siberia. 

Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  now  quietly  divided  their 
prey,  and  Poland  was  blotted  out  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
It  was  arranged  by  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  January 
3rd,  1795,  that  besides  the  Duchy  of  Courland,  a  former  fief 

himself  at  Fontainebleau,  and  subsequently  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  in  1817. 
^  See  Von  Sybel,  iv.  p.  147  note. 
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of  Poland,  Russia  should  have  the  Duchy  of  Semigallia,  the 
district  of  Pilten,  Samogitia,  part  of  the  Palatinates  of  Troki 
and  Chelm,  the  remainder  of  those  of  Vilna,  Novogrodek, 
Brzesc,  and  Volhynia.  To  Austria  were  assigned  the  town 
and  greater  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  Cracow,  the  Palatinates 
of  Sandomierz  and  Lublin,  and  part  of  those  of  Chelm, 
Podlachia,  and  Masovia,  The  lot  of  Prussia  was  the  remains 
of  the  Palatinates  of  Rawa  and  Plotzk,  part  of  Masovia,  in- 
cluding Warsaw,  which  the  Prussians  had  not  been  able  to 
take,  and  portions  of  Podlachia,  Troki,  and  Cracovia.  Each 
of  these  three  shares  contained  a  population  of  about  1,000,000 
souls,  some  a  little  more  or  less.  This  division  was  confirmed 
by  a  threefold  treaty  between  the  Powers,  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, October  24th,  1795.^  Disputes  had,  however,  arisen 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  about  the  division  of  Cracovia, 
the  situation  of  which  renders  it  important  as  the  key  both 
of  Galicia  and  Silesia.  The  Prussians  were  in  possession  of 
Cracow,  and  seemed  disposed  to  retain  it  by  force.  The 
point  was  reserved  for  future  negotiation  under  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Empress.  It  was  only  through  her  threat  to 
retain  Warsaw  that  the  Prussians  were  brought  to  evacuate 
Cracovia.  The  Austrians  entered  that  province  in  January, 
1796,  when  the  Russians  retired  from  Warsaw,  and  a  Prussian 
garrison  was  admitted.  The  demarcation  of  Cracovia  was 
finally  regulated  under  Russian  mediation,  October  21st, 
1796.' 

In  October,  1795,  King  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  sent  into  Abdication 
a  kind  of  banishment  at  Grodno,  was  directed  to  lay  down  ^ul^"^^' 
the  crown  of  Poland,  which  he  had  worn  since  1764.  He 
signed  the  Act  of  Abdication,  November  25th.^  A  pension  of 
200,000  ducats  was  assigned  to  him.  After  the  accession  of 
Paul  I.  he  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which 
city  he  died  February  12th,  1798.  Pierre  de  Biron,  last  Duke 
of  Courland,  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Catharine  at  St. 
Petersburg,  March  28th,  1795. 

Thus  was  completed  one  of  the  most  shameful  passages  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Poland,  however,  or  rather  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  could  hardly  suffer  by  a  change  of  masters. 
Nine-tenths   of  the  population  consisted  of  wretched  serfs, 

^  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  vi.  p.  168  sqq.  (2nd  ed.). 

*  Martens,  Becueil,  t.  vi,  p.  175.  ^  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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steeped  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  ignorance,  brutality, 
and  wretchedness.  What  really  fell,  as  a  modern  writer  ob- 
serves, was  the  inhuman  rule  of  a  few  nobles.^  Catharine  11. 
did  not  long  outlive  these  events.  She  was  carried  off  by 
apoplexy,  November  17th,  1796,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
her  age.  The  policy  of  her  latter  years  was  marked  by  her 
hatred  of  the  French  Revolution,  modified  by  a  paramount 
regard  to  her  own  interest.  She  was  also  involved  at  this 
moment  in  a  war  with  Persia.  Beholding  England  and  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  her 
restless  ambition  made  her  regret  having  abandoned  her 
projects  for  the  subjugation  of  Turkey.  The  anarchy,  how- 
ever, which  reigned  in  Persia  since  the  death  of  Thamas 
Kouli  Khan,  and  which  was  fomented  by  Russian  policy,  just 
as  that  of  Poland  had  been  for  its  own  interested  purposes, 
inspired  Catharine  with  the  hope  of  extending  her  conquests 
in  that  direction.  She  dreamt  of  nothing  less  than  conquer- 
ing Persia,  and  reviving  the  magnificent  but  impracticable 
plan  of  Peter  the  Great  for  diverting  the  commerce  of  the 
East  towards  Russia,  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Caspian, 
or  the  Black  Sea.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  early  in 
1796,  under  the  conduct  of  Count  Valerian  Zouboff,  one  of 
Catharine's  favourites.  Derband,  the  capital  of  Daghestan, 
was  taken.  But  the  army  was  weakened  by  disease ;  and 
Paul  I.,  on  his  accession,  recalled  his  troops  from  this  hope- 
less enterprise. 

Catharine  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.  Petrowitsch. 
At  first  he  reversed  much  of  the  policy  of  his  mother,  though 
he,  like  her,  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  began  his  reign  by  a  step  which  testified  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  Poland.  He  restored 
to  liberty  more  than  14,000  Poles  exiled  or  imprisoned  in 
consequence  of  the  last  insurrection.  Kosciuszko,  Potocki, 
and  many  others,  were  not  only  liberated,  but  their  estates 
were  also  restored  to  them  on  their  promising  to  live  peace- 
ably. Paul,  accompanied  by  his  son  Alexander,  visited 
Kosciuszko  in  his  prison,  and,  being  naturally  tender-hearted, 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  miseiy. 

Of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  great  convulsion  that  was  agitating  Europe. 


1  Von  Sybel. 
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Christian  YII.  remained  the  nominal  Sovereign  of  that 
country  down  to  his  death  in  1808,  but  imbecility  of  mind 
rendered  him  incompetent  to  govern.  The  affairs  of  Denmark 
were  administered  by  the  Prince  Royal,  Frederick,  afterwards 
Frederick  YI.,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  Ministry,  and 
especially  Count  Bemstoff.  Under  this  beneficent  govern- 
ment Denmark  enjoyed  a  remarkable  prosperity.  The  liberties 
of  the  people  were  extended,  their  grievances  abolished,  learn- 
ing, science,  and  education  promoted.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion found,  on  the  other  hand,  no  more  zealous  and  active 
opponent  than  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  It  was  this  feeHng, 
which  they  had  in  common,  that  united  him  with  Catharine  II. 
The  chivalrous  but  impi-udent  spirit  of  Gustavus  was  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  leading  the  crusade  of  the  Sovereigns  against 
France.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Monsieur,  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  emigration.  In  the  spring  of  1791  he  repaired  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  waters,  but  in  reality 
to  consult  with  the  French  emigrants  ;  and  he  was  concerned 
in  the  preparations  for  Louis  XVI.'s  unfortunate  flight  to 
Varennes.  After  the  failui'e  of  that  enterprise,  he  entertained 
the  hazardous  scheme  of  landing  Swedish  and  Russian  troops 
in  the  Seine,  marching  upon  Paris,  and  suppressing  the 
Revolution.  Gustavus  was  supported  in  this  anti-revolu- 
tionary ardour,  which  amounted  almost  to  Quixotism,  by 
Catharine  II.  She  proposed  to  him,  through  General  Pahlen, 
an  intimate  alliance,  and  Gustavus  readily  accepted  a  pro- 
posal which  would  enable  him  to  be  absent  from  his  dominions 
without  apprehension  as  to  his  powerful  neighbour.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Drott- 
ningholm,  concluded  October  19th,  1791.^ 

A  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  King  had  long  existed 
among  some  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  Plots  had  been  organ- 
ized for  effecting  this  object  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Stockholm, 
and  other  places,  which  had  hitherto  failed ;  but  the  dis- 
missal of  the  States,  and  the  rumoured  unconstitutional  pro- 
jects of  Gustavus,  brought  them  to  maturity.  One  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  King's  assassination  was  General 
PechHn,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two.  Several  other  nobles 
were   implicated   in   the   conspiracy,  and  especially  Counts 
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^  Martens,  t.  v.  p.  262. 
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Ribbing  and  Horn,  and  Captain  Ankarstrom.  Impelled  to 
some  extent  by  personal  feelings,  Ankarstrom  shot  the  King 
in  the  back  at  a  masquerade  given  at  the  Opera  House  at 
Stockholm,  March  16th,  1792.  Gustavus  survived  till  the 
29th.  He  was  forty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  chief  conspirators  were  captured ;  but  Ankarstrom  alone 
was  executed  ;  the  rest  were  either  banished  from  Sweden  or 
confined  in  fortresses. 
Gustavus  Gustavus  III.'s  son,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  succeeded 

^^'  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  with  the  title  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus  IV.  Till  he  should  attain  his  majority,  the  regency  was 
assumed  by  his  uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  brother 
of  the  late  King.  The  Swedish  Court  now  adopted  a  neutral 
policy  ;  a  conduct  which  produced  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Another  cause  of  dissension 
was  the  publication  of  a  proposed  marriage  of  the  young  King 
of  Sweden  with  a  German  princess  (October,  1795),  in  spite 
of  Gustavus's  promise  that  he  should  be  united  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Alexandra.  Catharine  having  declared  that  she 
should  consider  the  proposed  marriage  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
as  a  ground  of  rupture,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  Towards  the 
autumn  of  1796  Gustavus  IV.,  accompanied  by  his  uncle, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Empress  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  though 
the  young  King  was  much  struck  with  the  charms  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandra,  he  refused  to  sign  the  marriage 
contract,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  provisions  contrary 
to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  and  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  country.  Catharine  was  furious  at  this  affront. 
Her  death,  however,  prevented  any  ill  consequences  from  en- 
suing, and  on  the  accession  of  Paul  a  good  understanding 
was  renewed  between  the  two  Courts.^ 
State  of  The  same  spirit  which  produced  the  Revolution  in  France 

ermany.  -j^^^  penetrated  into  Germany  and  even  into  its  Courts.  It 
had  animated  and  influenced  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  The  vast  intellectual  movement  ob- 
servable throughout  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  given  birth  almost  to  the  first  German  literature 
that  can  be  called  original  and  vernacular.  The  German 
authors  of  this  period,  like  the  French  literati  themselves, 
discarded  their  former   classical   and   French    models,   and 

^  Arndt,  Gesck.  Schwedens ;  Brown's  Northern  Courts. 
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sought  in  English  literature  a  new  source  of  inspiration. 
The  works  of  most  of  their  distinguished  writers  began  to 
breathe  a  spirit  of  liberty.  Salzmann,  in  his  romance  of 
Karl  von  KarUherg,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  numerous 
readers  a  striking  and  perhaps  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
political  and  social  evils  under  which  they  laboured.  The 
epic  poet  Klopstock  gave  vent  to  his  aspirations  for  freedom 
in  several  Odes.  The  Dichterhund,  or  band  of  poets,  estab- 
lished at  Grottingen  about  the  year  1770,  of  which  Count 
Stolberg  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  looked 
up  to  Klopstock  as  their  master.  In  many  of  Stolberg's 
pieces  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyrants  are  expressed 
with  a  boldness  which  must  have  grated  strangely  on  the 
ears  of  some  of  the  G-erman  Sovereigns.  But  in  general 
these  works  were  in  too  high  a  tone  to  have  much  influence 
on  the  people.  Schiller's  early  tragedies  were  calculated  to 
have  more  effect,  especially  his  Don  Carlos ;  which,  from  the 
speeches  of  the  Marquis  de  Posa,  has  been  characterized  as  a 
dramatized  discourse  on  the  rights  of  man.  Yet  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  found  no  partisan  in  Schiller. 
He  augured  unfavourably  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
thought  them  incompetent  to  establish,  or  even  to  conceive, 
true  liberty ;  foretold  the  catastrophe  of  a  military  despotism. 
Goethe,  his  contemporary,  regarded  the  explosion  in  France 
as  an  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
poHte  and  cultivated  society ;  Wieland,  in  his  essays  on  the 
French  Revolution,  took  the  popular  side.  A  more  direct 
form  of  propagating  liberal  principals  than  by  literature  was 
by  means  of  clubs  and  secret  societies.  The  clubs  of  France 
were  formidable  pohtical  engines ;  but,  then,  their  debates 
were  pubhc  and  their  objects  practical.  Such  associations 
would  not  have  been  suffered  in  Germany.  The  reformers 
of  that  country  had  therefore  enlisted  themselves  in  a  secret 
society  called  the  Order  of  Illuminati,  founded  in  1776  by  The 
Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt, 
and  modelled  after  the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
pupil  Weishaupt  had  been.  In  a  few  years  this  society 
numbered  thousands  of  members,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
higher  classes.  Its  principles  seem  not  to  have  threatened 
any  very  immediate  or  alarming  danger.  Nevertheless  it 
was  suppressed  by  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  of  Bavaria ; 
Weishaupt  was  compelled   to   fly,  and   found   a   refuge   at 
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G-otha.  In  other  G-erman  States  the  Uluminati  appear  to 
have  been  left  tinmolested. 

Little  desire  was  manifested  in  Germany  to  imitate  the 
movement  in  France.  It  was  only  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
where  the  people  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
French,  and  could  be  assisted  by  their  armies,  that  any 
revolutionary  spirit  was  manifested.  An  appeal  was  even 
ventured  on  for  patriotic  gifts  in  support  of  the  war  of  the 
Empire  against  French  principles,  and  brought  in  a  few 
hundred  thousand  florins.  The  Austrian  Freemasons,  whom 
Joseph  II.  had  patronized,  spontaneously  suppressed  their 
meetings,  in  order,  as  they  told  the  Emperor,  to  relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  cares  in  that  season  of  disturbance.  Never- 
theless Thugut,  the  Austrian  Minister,  deemed  some  precau- 
tion necessary.  Thugut  had  resided  at  Paris  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
scenes  and  personages,  had  imbibed  a  deep  hati'ed  of  popular 
government,  as  well  as  the  conviction  that  if  the  French 
Court  and  clergy  had  prevented,  by  means  of  the  police,  the 
philosophers  and  heaux  esprits  from  propagating  their  prin- 
ciples, the  outbreak  would  never  have  occurred.  Hence  he 
was  led  to  forbid  all  social  unions,  and  to  subject  the  press 
to  a  rigid  censorship.  ISTo  allusions  were  permitted  in  the 
theatre  to  political  or  religious  matters.  It  was  forbidden  to 
represent  such  plays  as  Otto  von  Wittelshach,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, King  John,  Richard  II.,  etc.,  as  familiarizing  the  minds 
of  the  spectators  with  the  murder  or  deposition  of  kings; 
King  Lear,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  misfortune  turned 
the  heads  of  monarchs  ;  still  less  plays  directly  provocative  of 
revolutionary  ideas,  as  JEgmont,  Fiesco,  William  Tell. 

The  affairs  of  Prussia  at  this  period  were  conducted  by 
Haugwitz,  a  large  landed  proprietor  of  Silesia.  In  a  journey 
which  he  made  into  Italy,  Haugwitz  acquired  the  favour  of 
Leopold,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  Prince  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  change 
produced  in  Prussian  policy  by  the  Convention  of  Reichen- 
bach,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  fatal  estrangement  of  Prussia  from  Austria,  and  from 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  his 
policy.  Another  notable  Prussian  statesman  of  this  period, 
though  by  birth  a  Hanoverian,  was  Baron  Hardenberg. 
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Italy  was  destined  to  become  before  long  tlie  scene  of  Italy, 
events  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  the  French  Revolution  had  of  course 
its  partisans  in  Italy,  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
were  not  favourable  to  it.  They  entertained  an  ancient  aver- 
sion to  the  French  from  their  frequent  attempts  and  well- 
known  desire  to  establish  their  dominion  in  Italy.^ 

When  Charles  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  in  Tanucci. 
1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  were  assigned  to  his  second  son,  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  then  nine  years  of  age.  The  Prince  of  St. 
Nicandro,  appointed  as  his  governor,  was  an  uneducated 
man,  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  capable  only  of 
instilling  into  the  youthful  monarch  a  love  of  his  own  jiur- 
suits.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  a  man  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  Neapolitan  counsels,  and  obtained  the  ear  of  the  King. 
The  main  aims  of  Tanucci  were  to  set  bounds  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Pope,  and  to  increase  the  royal  prerogative  by 
reducing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  no  part  of  Italy  were 
feudal  privileges  more  strictly  maintained,  or  more  oppres- 
sive, than  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  especially  in  the 
two  Calabrias.  The  barons,  like  the  gi-devant  nobles  of 
France,  enjoyed  exclusive  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing,  of 
grinding  corn  and  baking  bread ;  they  named  the  judges  and 
the  governors  of  cities  ;  besides  the  customary  feudal  services, 
they  claimed  the  first  fruits  of  the  vintage,  the  harvest,  and 
of  all  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  as  well  as 
of  custom,  dues,  etc.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
people  were  oppressed,  the  royal  authority  was  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  the  treasury  deprived  of  its  proper  revenues. 
Tanucci  moderated  all  these  abuses,  and  civilized  the  manners 
of  the  country  nobles  by  summoning  them  to  Court.  He  also 
introduced  many  reforms  into  the  relations  between  Naples 
and  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  number  of  mendicant  monks 
was  reduced,  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  These 
reforms  produced  violent  quarrels  with  the  Court  of  Rome ; 
the  political  disputes  between  Naples  and  that  Court  had 
caused,  indeed,  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  be 
prosecuted  with  greater  ardour  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions 

^  For  these  affairs  see  Carlo  Botto,  Storia  d'ltcdia  dal  1789  al  1814, 
libro  i. ;  CoUetta,  Storia  di  Napoli. 
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than  in  Tuscany  and  Austrian  Lombardy.  Tanucci  had  also 
turned  his  attention  to  a  reform  in  the  laws,  which  formed  an 
incongruous  mixture  derived  from  the  Normans,  Lombards, 
Aragonese,  French,  Spaniards,  Austrians,  the  former  con- 
querors and  possessors  of  the  country. 
sicUy.  Thus  Italy  remained  not  uninfluenced  by  the  liberal  ten- 

dencies which  marked  the  eighteenth  century.  The  authority 
of  the  Papal  See  had  been  also  reduced  in  the  Duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  likewise  governed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  new  opinions  had 
not  made  so  much  progress  in  Ferdinand  IV.' s  kingdom  of 
Sicily  as  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  The  feudal  system 
was  still  vigorous  in  that  island  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
A  treaty  Tanucci  was   not    so    successful  in  his  foreign  as  in  his 

En^^and  domcstic  policy.  He  was  a  partisan  of  France,  and  hence  he 
179^^"^^^^^'  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Ferdinand's  queen,  the  Austrian 
Princess  Caroline,  a  woman  of  imperious  temper,  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tanucci 
was  dismissed,  and  his  place  filled  at  first  by  the  Marquis 
Sambuca,  and  then  by  Acton,  the  son  of  an  Irish  physician. 
The  Neapolitans  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  arms  of  the 
French  Republic  affixed  to  the  hotel  of  the  French  Embassy, 
and  in  January,  1793,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  presented 
an  address  to  King  Ferdinand,  supplicating  him  to  declare 
war  against  France.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  neutrality 
of  Naples  could  not  long  be  preserved.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
1793,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the 
English  Minister  at  Naples,  and  Acton,  Ferdinand's  chief 
Minister,  by  which  Ferdinand  engaged  to  unite  to  the  British 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  6,000  soldiers,  four  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  the  same  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
Great  Britain  undertaking  to  maintain  a  respectable  fleet 
in  that  sea,  and  to  protect  Neapolitan  commerce.^  The 
Neapolitans  subsequently  took  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Toulon. 
Pius  VI.  The  Papal  throne  was  filled,  at  the  time  of  the  French 

Revolution,  by  Pius  VI.  His  predecessor,  Clement  XIV. 
(Granganelli),  who  had  risen  to  the  Papacy  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  poor  monk,  had  always  retained  the  simple  customs 

^  Martens,  Becueil,  t.  v.  p.  480. 
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of  iiis  early  life.  These,  however,  seemed  out  of  place  in  an 
age  of  inquiry,  doubt,  and  disbelief ;  and  it  was  thought  that, 
when  arguments  cease  to  persuade,  and  virtue  to  move  by  its 
example,  the  best  substitutes  for  them  are  pomp,  splendour, 
and  magnificence.  The  Cardinals,  therefore,  on  the  death  of 
Clement,  in  1774,  elected  Cardinal  Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  as  his 
successor.  Braschi  was  handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  refined  in  his  tastes,  of  dignified  manners,  and  a 
generous  disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  arbitrary 
and  disdainful,  and  could  ill  brook  opposition.  A  scheme 
was  agitated  in  his  Pontificate,  originated  by  Cardinal  Orsini, 
of  uniting  all  Italy  in  a  confederation,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
to  be  the  head.  The  chief  glory  of  Pius  YI.  is  the  draining 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  work  of  extraordinary  magnitude 
and  labour. 

Pius  YI.  was  naturally  shocked  and  offended  by  the  novel- 
ties and  innovations  in  matters  of  religion  which  accompanied 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  soothed 
and  appeased  him  for  a  time,  but  the  excesses  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  of  the  Convention,  and  especially  the  loss 
of  Avignon,  impelled  him  to  resort  to  his  spiritual  weapons. 
Hence  the  Emperor  and  the  Italian  Princes  of  his  party  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Pius  to  enter  into  an  offensive 
league  against  France. 

The  situation  of  Tuscany  induced  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdi- 
nand, though  so  nearly  connected  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
formally  to  recognize  the  French  Republic,  January  16th, 
1793,  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  Tuscany  preserved 
its  neutrality  till  the  following  October,  when  the  appearance 
of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  encouraged  Ferdi- 
nand to  declare  himself  for  the  allies.  Of  the  part  taken  in 
the  war  by  Yictor  Amadeus  III.,  King  of  Sardinia,  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  republic  of  G-enoa,  secretly  inclined  to 
France,  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  its  neutrality, 
although  summoned  by  the  English  and  Spanish  fleet,  in 
October,  1793,  to  change  its  policy.  The  port  was  now 
blockaded.  Yenice  had  also  declared  herself  neutral.  The  Venice. 
Yenetians  had  lost  all  public  spirit  and  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
political  quietism.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
they  determined  on  the  policy  of  doing  nothing ;  and  they 
persisted  in  their  neutrality,  though  solicited  by  many  Powers, 


Tuscany 
and  Genoa. 
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Sardinia,  Eussia,  Austria,  Naples,  to  take  a  part  against 
France.  Yet  their  hatred  of  that  country  peeped  out  on  all 
occasions.  They  sent  back  to  the  French  Minister  the  note 
of  the  Assembly  acquainting  them  with  the  flight  of  the  King 
to  Varennes,  because  it  did  not  bear  Louis's  signature  ;  they 
refused  to  reply  to  the  notice  of  the  King's  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution ;  they  suffered  the  Austrians  to  violate  the 
neutrality  they  had  declared  by  marching  troops  through 
their  territories  ;  in  October,  1792,  when  the  allies  were 
entering  France,  they  authorized  their  subjects  to  supply 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  other  necessaries ;  on  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  they  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and  though 
they  at  length  consented  to  receive  a  charge  d'affaires,  they 
would  only  recognize  him  with  a  puerile  distinction  as  the 
Minister  of  the  French  nation  and  not  of  the  republic.^ 
These  and  other  grievances  of  the  same  kind,  and  espe- 
cially the  reception  given  to  the  Regent,  under  the  title 
of  Count  de  Lille,  at  Verona,  towards  the  end  of  1794, 
drew  down  upon  the  Venetian  Republic  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  French,  and  served  at  least  as  pretexts  for 
its  destruction. 

Respecting  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  little  need  be  added  to 
what  has  been  already  said.  Although  G-odoy  was  despised 
by  every  true  Spaniard,  yet  Florida  Blanca  and  d' Aran  da  had 
been  successively  compelled  to  give  place  to  him  ;  and,  in 
1792,  he  obtained,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Alcudia,  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  war,  however,  which  he 
commenced  with  France  was  at  first  popular.  The  Spaniards, 
devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  their  King,  beheld  in  the 
republicans  of  France  the  enemies  of  both.  They  contributed 
largely  and  spontaneously  to  the  war ;  the  feudal  lords,  as  in 
ancient  times,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  vassals, 
while  the  smugglers,  and  even  the  monks,  formed  regiments. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  ill-directed  by  G-odoy  ; 
and  the  successes  of  the  Spanish  arms,  already  described, 
were  soon  followed  by  reverses  which  rendered  the  King 
anxious  to  conclude  a  peace. 

The  Portuguese  had  shared  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  French 
war,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  the  best  portion  of  the 

^  See  Daru,  Hist,  de  Venise,  liv.  xxxvi. 
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Spanish  anny.  The  sceptre  of  Portugal  had  been  held,  since 
February,  1777,  by  Queen  Maria  I.,  but  her  intellect  having 
become  disordered  through  religious  melancholy,  the  regency 
was  assumed  in  1792  by  her  son  Don  John,  Prince  of  Brazil, 
who  was  governed  by  his  confessors. 


CHAPTEE  LVIII 
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France  after 
Thermidor 
9th,  1794. 


WE  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  France. 
midorien,    having    effected    the   fall 


The  jeunes 
Gens. 


The  Parti  Ther- 
of  Eobespierre, 
assumed,  after  that  event,  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  sent  upwards  of  eighty  of  Eobespierre's  friends  and 
accomplices  to  the  guillotine.  As  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  Commune,  the  influence  of  that  body 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  G-ovemment  was  still  con- 
ducted by  the  two  Committees,  but  they  were  reorganized. 
Barere,  Billaud  Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  resigned, 
September  1st,  1794.  Wholesale  slaughter  was  arrested; 
though  Lebon,  David  the  painter,  and  a  few  other  terrorists 
were  executed.  Numbers  of  prisoners  were  released ;  Eobes- 
pierre's law  of  the  22nd  Prairial  was  abolished ;  trials  were 
conducted  with  more  moderation.  The  daily  assemblies  of 
the  Sections  were  reduced  to  one  in  each  decade ;  and  the  pay 
of  forty  sous  a  day  to  the  indigent  members  who  attended 
was  stopped. 

Matters  were  thus  far  tending  to  a  counter-revolution.  A 
party  began  to  be  formed  among  the  middle  and  richer  classes, 
which,  from  its  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men,  obtained 
the  name  of  Les  jeunes  Gens,  and  later  that  of  La  jeunesse 
doree  (the  gilded  youth) ;  or  La  jeunesse  doree  de  FrSron,  from 
its  being  patronized  by  that  demagogue.  The  Jeunesse  doree 
adopted  a  peculiar  dress,  called  costume  a  la  victime,  consist- 
ing of  a  short  grey  coat  with  black  collar,  low  shoes,  enormous 
green  cravats ;  the  hair,  hanging  low  at  the  front  and  sides, 
was  tressed  up  behind ;  a  short  stick,  loaded  with  lead,  served 
at  once  as  a  weapon  and  a  badge.  The  women  also  affected  a 
peculiar  costume  called  bonnets  d^huTnanite  and  corsets  a  la 
justice.     Some  of  them  were  Eoyalists ;  others  only  followed 
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the  impulse  for  restoring  order.  The  fashionable  salons  began 
again  to  be  frequented.  Madame  de  Stael  reappeared  in  the 
Parisian  circles.  Madame  Eecamier  and  Madame  Tallien,  two 
beautiful  women,  were  the  chief  leaders  of  fashion. 

The  Jacobin  Club,  though  deprived  of  its  chief  leaders,  still  jacobin 
showed  signs  of  vitality.  They  and  the  Jeunesse  doree  were  Club  closed, 
at  open  war ;  and  they  frequently  attacked  one  another  in  the 
streets  with  cries  of  Vive  la  Convention !  Vive  la  Montagne ! 
But  on  the  evening  of  November  8th,  1794,  the  Jeunesse 
doree,  armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  broke 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  drove  out  the  members ; 
shortly  after  the  club  was  put  down  by  the  Government.  The 
counter-revolution  now  proceeded  with  rapid  strides.^  On 
December  8th  the  seventy-three  deputies,  who  had  protested 
against  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  were  readmitted  into  the 
Convention.  Before  the  close  of  1794  the  decrees  for  the 
banishment  of  priests  and  nobles,  and  for  putting  English 
and  Hanoverian  prisoners  to  death,  were  reversed ;  divine 
worship  was  restored,  the  maximum  assigned  for  the  price  of 
com  suppressed.  The  scarcity  was  so  terrible  that  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  the  daily  consumption  of  bread  of  each  inhabi- 
tant of  Paris.  The  proscription  of  the  higher  class  had 
aggravated  the  crisis  by  lessening  the  demand  for  labour. 
Specie  was  hoarded,  while  the  value  of  assignats  fell  so  rapidly 
that  they  became  hardly  negotiable. 

On  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Convention,  Billaud  Punishment 
Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Barere,  and  Vadier  were  arrested,  ^^  Jacobins, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  April  1st,  1795. 
Carrier,  the  monster  of  Nantes,  had  been  executed  in 
December.  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  Qi-devant  Public  Accuser, 
and  fifteen  judges  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  were,  after 
a  trial  of  forty-one  days,  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Place  de  Greve,  May  7th.  On  the  condemnation  of  Billaud 
Varennes  and  his  associates  an  insurrection  was  attempted  ; 
but  such  was  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling,  that  the  Con- 
vention, not  the  insurgents,  caused  the  tocsin  to  be  rung,  to 
summon  the  well-disposed  Sections  to  their  aid.  The  success- 
ful attack  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  9th  Thermidor  had 
inspired  the  reactionary  party  with  confidence,  and  they  had, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  military  skill,  their  movements 

^  Schmidt,  Tableaux  de  la  EH'olution  Frangaise. 
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being  directed  by  Pichegru  and  Barras.  CoUot  d'Herbois, 
Billaud  Varennes,  and  Barere  were  conducted  to  Rocliefort 
for  transportation.  The  escape  of  Barere  was  connived  at, 
and  lie  was  permitted  to  live  quietly  in  his  department  of  the 
Hautes  Pyrenees.  Vadier  also  contrived  to  escape. 
The  rising  The  ultra-democratic  party  was  still  further  weakened  by 

*2ist,^^7S.  the  arrest  of  nine  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Crete,  or  remains 
of  the  Montagne  (April  5th).  Their  last  and  most  violent 
attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  at  the  commencement  of 
Prairial  (May  20th,  21st,  1795).'  A  mob  from  the  Fau- 
bourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau,  taking  for  their  watch- 
word, "Bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793,"  broke  into  the 
Convention,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  members. 
Feraud,  a  deputy,  was  shot,  his  head  cut  off,  and  brought 
into  the  Assembly  on  a  pike.  It  was  not  till  after  many 
hours  of  uproar  that  the  National  Guards  succeeded,  about 
midnight,  in  clearing  the  hall  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
On  the  following  morning  the  attempt  was  renewed.  Cannons 
were  planted  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  most  terrible 
scenes  were  apprehended.  But  after  some  parley  the  mob 
retired,  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  Convention  would 
provide  a  supply  of  corn,  and  that  the  organic  laws  of  the 
Constitution  of  '93  should  be  presented  for  discussion.  The 
Convention  now  proceeded  to  decree  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
several  members  of  the  Montagne,  including  Panis  and 
Sergent,  for  having  signed  the  infamous  circular  of  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1792.  On  the  23rd  of  May  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  raised  from  the  orderly  Sections,  under  the  command  of 
Menou,  marched  upon  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  surrender  their  cannon  and  small 
arms.  Other  doubtful  Sections  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  and  all  citizens  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
pikes  and  other  weapons,  so  that  only  the  richer  classes  re- 
tained their  arms.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
retained,  but  with  an  altered  constitution.  The  Convention 
was  made  the  centre  of  government,  with  an  executive  of 
sixteen  committees.  The  National  Guard  was  reorganized 
on  pretence  of  relieving  indigent  citizens  from  the  duty  of 
mounting  guard.  A  camp  was  formed  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
and  a  strong  garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  was  introduced 

^  Claretie,  Les  derniers  Montagnards. 
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into  Paris.  A  military  commission  condemned  to  death  many 
of  the  rioters,  including  six  members  of  the  Convention.  By 
death,  transportation,  imprisonment,  or  flight,  the  Montague 
lost  sixty-two  of  its  adherents.  The  abolition  of  the  Sections, 
and  of  the  pay  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings,  and 
the  division  of  Paris  into  twelve  arrondissements  or  muni- 
cipalities, were  severe  blows  to  faction.  The  Eevolutionary 
Tribunal  was  finally  suppressed,  May  31st,  1795. 

By  these  measures  the  counter-revolution  was  established  TheXerreur 
at  Paris,  and  it  could  not  be  doubtful  that  the  provinces  ^^*'^<^^®- 
would  follow.  The  reaction,  conducted  at  first  by  moderate 
republicans,  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
reactionists  and  royalists.  The  emigrants  and  priests  re- 
turned in  great  numbers,  and  many  new  journals  were  estab- 
lished in  the  counter-revolutionary  interest.  It  was  in  the 
provinces,  and  especially  in  the  South,  that  the  reaction  was 
most  violent,  and  accompanied  with  murders  and  massacres 
which  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Terreur  Blanche. 
These  execrable  deeds  have  afforded  ultra-democratic  writers 
arguments  for  justifying,  or,  at  all  events,  extenuating,  the 
Terreur  Rouged  Bands  of  assassins  were  organized  under 
the  names  of  Compagnies  de  Jesus,  or  Jehu,  and  Gompagnies 
du  Soleil,  among  the  leaders  of  which  were  Isnard  and  other 
Girondists.  The  massacres  perpetrated  by  the  proconsuls 
were  now  retaliated  at  Lyons,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Tarascon, 
Nimes,  and  other  places.  At  Lyons  a  system  of  assassination 
began  soon  after  the  9th  Thermidor.  On  May  5th,  1795,  a 
wholesale  massacre  took  place  there  ;  ninety- seven  persons 
were  put  to  death  in  the  prisons;  those  who  had  escaped 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  killed,  and  flung  into  the 
Ehone.  At  Tarascon  the  victims  were  precipitated  from  a 
high  tower.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  the  South  had  their 
September  2nd;  yet  the  Convention  remained  passive  spec- 
tators of  these  atrocities." 

In  1794  the  French  had  nominally  thirteen  armies  on  foot.   Foreign 
forming  a  force  of  between  600,000  and  700,000  men,'  inured  P^^^^^- 

'  Daudet,  La  r^ccction  royaliste  an  midi  eii  1795. 

=^  For  details  of  the  Ten^eur  Blanche,  see  Freron,  M^m.  Historiq^iie 
sur  la  riacticm  royale  et  les  massacres  clu  midi. 

^  Archives  du  MinisUre  de  la  Guerre,  in  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxiii.  p.  271. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  not  nearly  this  force  was  ever 
actually  in  the  field. 
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to  discipline,  and  animated  with  the  confidence  of  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  of 
1793,  and  the  mutual  reproaches  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Wurmser,  had  sown  dissension  between  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians.  The  Duke  had  resigned  the  command, 
January  24th,  1794,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Marshal 
Mollendorf.  Pitt  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reanimate  the 
Coahtion,  which,  however,  failed  through  the  jealousy  which 
Thugut,  who  then  directed  the  affairs  of  Austria,  entertained 
of  Prussia.  Personally,  however,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
desirous  of  prosecuting  the  war ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Hague  with  England  and  Holland,  April  19th,  1794,  he  ^ 
agreed  to  furnish  62,400  men,  on  receiving  immediately 
^300,000  sterling,  ^£50,000  monthly  during  the  war,  ^£100,000 
for  the  return  of  the  troops,  and  ^1  12s.  monthly  per  man  for 
their  subsistence.  The  conquests  made  by  his  troops  were  to 
be  assigned  to  the  maritime  Powers.^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  allies  were  posted  as 
follows :  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  about  160,000 
men,  occupied  a  hne  extending  from  Ypres  to  Treves.  The 
Prussians,  in  considerably  less  numbers  than  were  paid  for, 
were  posted  on  the  Hundsrilck  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  Treves  and  Mainz.  The  army  of  the  Empire,  about 
20,000  men,  extended  along  the  Rhine,  between  Basle  and 
Heidelberg.  Opposed  to  these,  from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuge, 
was  the  French  army  of  the  North  under  Pichegru ;  to  the 
east  of  that,  between  Givet  and  Sedan,  the  army  of  the 
Ardennes  under  Charbonnier ;  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Saar,  Jourdan  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Michaud,  with 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  opposed  to  the  Prussians  and 
Imperialists.^     Moreau  served  under  Pichegru,  Kleber  under 

^  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  v.  p.  610  (ed.  Gottingen,  1826).  The  clause 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  troops  runs  thus  :  '*La  dite  arm^e 
sera  employee  d'apres  un  concert  militaire  .  .  Ih  oii  il  sera  jug6  le  plus 
convenable  aux  interets  des  puissances  maritimes,"  The  "  puissances 
maritimes"  were  therefore  clearly  to  he  the  judges  where  the  troops 
were  to  be  employed;  though  subsequently  the  words  "d'apres  un 
concert  militaiie"  were  used  by  the  Prussians  as  a  pretext  to  give 
them  a  decisive  veto  on  the  subject.  The  context  of  the  treaty  shows 
the  same  thing.  For  the  maritime  powers  were  to  have  any  conquests 
which  might  be  made  (Art.  \\.) ;  and  they  could  hardly  have  desired 
any  conquests  on  that  part  of  the  Rhine  where  the  Prussians  chose  to 
station  themselves. 

^  The  archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of  War  state  the  total  force 
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Charbonnier.  The  French  generals  were  stimulated  by  the 
presence  of  the  proconsuls  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Levasseur,  and 
others.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about 
40,000  British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  having  refused  to 
serve  under  Clairfait,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  right, 
the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  come  in  person  and  assume  the 
nominal  command.  Accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Charles 
and  Joseph,  and  his  ministers,  Thugut  and  Trautmannsdorf, 
he  arrived  at  Brussels,  April  9th,  on  pretext  of  being  in- 
augurated Duke  of  Brabant.^ 

Mack's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  take  Landrecies  and  pians  of 
march  with  the  Austrian  left  upon  Paris  by  Guise  and  Laon,  ^^^*^^' 
covering  his  right  flank  by  inundations,  his  left,  by  an  ad- 
vance of  the  Prussians.  Prince  Coburg,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Enghsh,  having  driven  the  French,  with  tremendous  loss, 
from  their  entrenched  camp  at  Landrecies,  April  17th,  the 
siege  of  that  place  was  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
With  the  view  of  saving  it  the  French  made  an  attack  along 
the  whole  line,  April  26th.  At  Cateau  Cambresis,  or  the 
redoubts  of  Troisville,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  driven  back  to  Cambrai  with  the  loss  of  thirty- 
seven  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  Jourdan  was  successful 
against  Beaulieu  at  Arlon,  and  Pichegru  in  West  Flanders 
against  Clairfait.  Menin  was  now  threatened  by  Pichegru  ; 
Clairfait  hastened  to  its  aid,  but  was  defeated  at  Moucrou, 
April  29th,  and  Menin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Ypres,  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies,  was  now  threatened, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Toumai. 

Mack  still  persisted  in  his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor.  But  Thugut, 
and  also  what  was  called  the  Austrian  party,  that  is,  the 
statesmen  who  conceived  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  in- 
terests of  Austria  to  relinquish  the  war  against  France,  and 
even  the  defence  of  the  Belgian  Provinces,  and  to  seek  com- 
pensation on  the  side  of  Poland  or  Bavaria,  were  opposed  to 
Mack's  undertaking.  Coburg  did  not  move ;  MoUendorf 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  Sambre. 

The  allies  had  formed  a  plan  to  cut  the  French  line  by 

of  these  armies  at  368,740  men  (Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxiii.  p.  271).  But 
Marshal  Jourdan,  in  a  MS.  quoted  by  Blanc  (t.  xi.  p.  13),  places  them 
only  at  284,000. 

^  Ann.  Register,  vol.  xxxix.  ch.  i.  p.  12  sq. 
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attacking  their  cam})  at  Courtrai,  thus  separating  their  left 
wing  from  Lille  and  the  French  frontier,  and  compelling 
them  to  fight  with  the  sea  at  their  back.  To  assure  their 
communications  with  Lille,  Souham  and  Moreau  marched 
upon  Tourcoign,  and  defeated  the  allies  (May  18th).  The 
Duke  of  York  saved  himself  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse.  After  an  interval  of  four  days  Pichegru  made  another 
attack  at  Pont-a-chin,  where  the  Emperor  commanded  in 
person.  The  battle  had  lasted  ten  hours  when  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  retrieved  by  some  troops  detached  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  especially  by  the  decisive  charge  of  a  brigade  of 
British  infantry. 
The  battle  The  efforts  of  the  French  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
andaftev.^  Capture  of  Charleroi,  the  key  of  the  allied  position.  After 
several  repulses  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
beyond  the  Sambre,  and  laid  siege  to  that  town.  In  a  council 
of  war  held  at  Tournai,  May  24th,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
Thugut  and  Coburg  prevailed,  the  Duke  of  York  alone  dis- 
senting, the  campaign  was  represented  as  lost,  through  the 
French  having  established  themselves  in  West  Flanders  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  proposed  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
obtain  a  share  of  Poland,  where  the  insurrection  of  Kosciuszko 
was  now  in  progress.  In  compliance  with  these  views,  the 
Emperor  quitted  Belgium  for  Vienna,  June  9th.  The  fate  of 
the  Belgic  provinces  was  now  determined  ;  and  the  military 
movements  of  the  commander-in-chief  had  henceforth  no 
other  object  than  to  bring  about  their  abandonment.  Coburg 
wasted  his  time  in  marches  and  counter-marches  between  the 
Lys  and  the  Sambre,  and  left  Clairfait  to  fight  without  rein- 
forcements, although  there  were  30,000  Austrians  unemployed 
at  Tournai.  The  fruits  of  this  conduct  soon  became  apparent. 
Ypres  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Pichegru,  June  17th. 
The  allies  were  thus  outflanked  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  and 
the  road  to  Ostend  opened  to  the  French.  On  the  other  side, 
Jourdan  again  effected  a  passage  of  the  Sambre,  and  came 
with  all  his  forces  to  cover  the  siege  of  Charleroi,  which  was 
taken  June  25th.  Coburg  attacked  Jourdan  at  Fleurus,  June 
26th.  The  Austrians,  who  had  rather  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  are  thought  to  have  been  purposely  defeated. 
Coburg  broke  off  the  contest,  and  retired  with  some  captured 
guns,  in  excellent  order,  on  learning  the  fall  of  Charleroi. 
He  still  occupied  a  strong  position   between   Nivelles  and 
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Braine-le-Comte,  yet  he  dissembled  not  his  intention  of 
abandoning  Belgium.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  Marquis 
Comwallis  represented  to  him,  in  vain,  that  such  a  movement 
would  insure  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French :  he  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  that  his  communications  with  the  Ehine  were 
threatened ;  that  he  must  shelter  himself  behind  the  Meuse. 
The  Duke  of  York  plainly  told  him  that  the  British  nation 
considered  themselves  betrayed  and  sold,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  concurred  in  that  opinion.  Even  the  Austrian  officers 
spoke  without  reserve  of  Coburg's  incapacity.^  Summoning 
Clairfait  to  join  him,  and  thus  leaving  the  English  and 
Dutch  to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  retreated  by  Tirlemont 
upon  Liege,  and  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht.  Jourdan, 
who  was  pursuing  him,  received  instructions  from  the  French 
Government  to  halt  upon  that  river,  till  the  four  towns  cap- 
tured by  the  allies  should  be  recovered ;  a  sort  of  armistice 
ensued ;  and  negotiations  were  entered  into,  which,  however, 
had  no  result.  The  English  Government,  alarmed  by  the  Result  of 
retreat  of  the  Austrians,  despatched  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  RetS"^ 
Thomas  Grenville  to  Vienna,  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  to  offer  a  subsidy,  and  to  procure  the  dismissal  of 
Prince  Coburg,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  having  chiefly 
caused  the  failure  of  the  campaign.  The  English  envoys, 
accompanied  by  M.  Fagel,  greffier  of  the  States-General, 
visited  on  their  way  the  quarters  of  Prince  Coburg,  at  Fauron- 
le-Comte.  They  found  him  preparing  to  abandon  Maestricht, 
and  retreat  beyond  the  Ehine  ;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  they  persuaded  him  to  remain.  Arrived  at  Vienna,  Earl 
Spencer  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  Prince  Coburg, 
who  resigned  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  to 
General  Clairfait,  August  28th.  Although  it  is  believed  that 
one  motive  for  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  to  alarm  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  draw  from  it  subsidies  in  turn,  yet  as 
Lord  Spencer's  offer  of  three  millions  was  only  conditional, 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  decliQcd  the  immediate  resumption  of 
hostilities.  But  it  consented  that  25,000  Austrians,  under 
General  Alvinzi,  should  pass  into  the  Anglo-Batavian  service 
and  pay,  and  should  assist  the  Duke  of  York's  army  in  the 
defence  of  Holland. 

^  Von  Sybel,  iii.  175  sqq. 
V.  o 
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After  the  retreat  of  Prince  Coburg  most  of  the  Belgian 
towns  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Pichegru  took  Mechlin,  July  15th,  and  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  to  retreat  on  Antwerp  and  Breda.  He  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  occupy 
West  Flanders,  and  get  possession  of  some  place  favourable 
for  a  descent  upon  England,  a  project  which  was  still  con- 
templated. Scherer  was  directed  to  reduce  Landrecies,  Le 
Quesnoy,  Valenciennes,  and  Conde,  which  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  four  towns  before  named  were 
captured  in  July  and  August.  Towards  the  end  of  the  latter 
month,  Moreau,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
took  Nieuport  and  Sluys. 
Prussian  The  PiTissians  proved  as  treacherous  allies  as  the  Austrians, 

treachery.  ^^^  from  baser  motives;  they  condescended  to  accept  the 
pay,  but  neglected  to  perform  the  duties,  of  mercenaries.^ 
Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Prussia, 
naturally  concluded  that  England  would  have  the  disposal  of 
the  men  for  whom  she  paid.  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian 
Minister,  had  left  him  under  that  impression;  insomuch 
that  Colonel  Manstein  lamented,  in  a  letter  to  Haugwitz, 
that  he  had  granted  the  men  without  stipulating  that  they 
should  be  employed  on  the  E-hine.^  In  vain  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mollendorf  to 
march  towards  the  Sambre,  in  other  words,  to  assist  those 
whose  pay  he  was  receiving ;  the  Marshal  had  formed  his 
own  idea  of  the  campaign,  and  refused  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion for  fear  of  exposing  Mainz.  When  Malmesbury  went, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters  to  per- 
suade Mollendorf  to  move,  there  were  only  about  40,000  men 
under  the  colours,  instead  of  the  62,400  stipulated ;  and  these 
without  the  necessary  stores  and  ammunition.  Mollendorf, 
in  excuse  for  not  moving,  first  pleaded  that  the  English  sub- 
sidy had  not  arrived,  which,  however,  had  been  despatched 
from  London  May  25th,  and  then  decidedly  declared  that 
his  troops  were  indispensable  on  the  Ehine.^     The  Prussians, 

^  *'I1  (Fr^d.-Guillaume  II.),  arracha  a  I'Angleterre,  sous  pretexte 
de  faire  la  guerre  k  la  France,  soixante  millions  de  florins,  qui  facili- 
tferent  ses  acquisitions  en  Pologne." — Homme  d'6tat,  t.  viii.  p.  202. 

^  Von  Sybel,  iii.  381  (Eng.  Tr.). 

^  Von  Sybel,  iv.  100  sq.  This  author  has  here  attempted  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  the  Prussians,  but  he  admits  (p.  102)  that  the  con- 
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however,  did  not  long  retain  even  the  position  which  they 
had  chosen.  The  French  generals  Michaud  and  Moreau 
drove  them  from  the  mountains,  and  captured  Kaiserslautem, 
Neustadt,  and  Spires.  In  the  middle  of  September  Frederick 
William  II.  notified  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  he  wanted 
troops  in  Poland,  and  must  withdraw  those  on  the  Rhine. 
As,  after  what  had  passed,  the  English  subsidy  due  in 
October  naturally  did  not  arrive,  MoUendorf  was  recalled, 
and  20,000  of  his  troops,  under  Hohenlohe,  were  directed  to 
march  into  Poland ;  thus  betraying  the  real  object  of  the 
Prussian  breach  of  faith.  MoUendorf  crossed  the  Rhine 
October  20th  and  21st ;  the  Austrians  had  crossed  it  two  or 
three  weeks  before.  Jourdan  had  resumed  the  offensive 
against  Clairfait  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  upon  the  Roer.  But  he  was  driven  from  his 
position  on  that  river,  at  Aldenhoven,  near  Jiilich,  October 
2nd,  and  effected  his  passage  over  the  Rhine  on  the  5th,  at 
Bonn,  Cologne,  and  Diisseldorf.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
allies  the  French  entered  Cologne  October  6th,  Coblenz  23rd. 
Kl^ber,  after  an  attempt  to  take  Mainz  by  a  coup  de  main, 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  a  regular  siege.  The  Prussians 
left  the  defence  of  Mainz  to  the  Austrians.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  this  town  alone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Coalition,  though  the  Austrians 
still  held  Luxembourg. 

The  French  ai-ms  were  equally  successful  on  the  side  of  French 
Holland.^  Pichegru  having  taken  Bois-le-Duc,  October  9th,  Holland, 
the  Duke  of  York  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Waal.  Yenloo  fell  October  27th,  Maestricht,  November 
4th,  and  the  capture  of  Nimeguen  on  the  9th  opened  to  the 
French  the  road  into  Holland.  The  Duke  of  York  resigned 
the  command  to  G-eneral  Walmoden,  December  2nd,  and 
returned  into  England.  His  departure  showed  that  the 
English  Government  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving 
Holland.  It  had,  indeed,  consented  that  the  States-General 
should  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  French ;  and 
two  Dutch  envoys  had  been  despatched  to  Paris  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  of   Public   Safety  the   recognition  by  their 

sciences  of  the  Prussian  ministers  had  been  "pricked"  during  these 
negotiations. 

^  Legrand,  La  Revolution  Francaise  en  Hollande,  la  repuhlique 
Batave. 
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Govemment  of  the  French  Eepublic,  and  the  payment  of 
200,000,000  florins  within  a  year.  But  the  Committee,  sus- 
pecting that  these  offers  were  made  only  with  the  view  of 
gaining  time,  paid  no  attention  to  them.  The  French  were 
repulsed  in  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  by  General 
Duncan  with  8,000  English ;  but  a  severe  frost  enabled  them 
to  pass  over  on  the  ice,  January  11th,  1795.  Nothing  but  a 
victory  could  now  save  Holland.  But  Walmoden,  instead  of 
concentrating  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle, 
retreated  over  the  Yssel,  and  so  into  Westphalia,  and  over 
the  Ems  to  Bremen,  whence  the  troops  were  carried  to  Eng- 
land by  sea.  During  this  long  and  difficult  march  in  the 
depth  of  a  most  rigorous  winter,  without  tents,  and  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  privations,  the  English  displayed 
unflinching  courage  and  perseverance.  General  Alvinzi,  who 
held  the  Ehine  between  Emmerich  and  Arnheim,  having  re- 
tired upon  Wesel,  Pichegru  had  only  to  advance.  On  enter- 
ing Holland  he  called  upon  the  patriots  to  rise,  and  his 
occupation  of  the  Dutch  towns  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  revolution.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  Stad- 
holder,  embarked  for  England  January  19th,  on  which  day 
Pichegru' s  advanced  columns  entered  Amsterdam.  Next  day 
the  Dutch  fleet,  frozen  up  in  the  Texel,  was  captured  by  the 
French  hussars  !  Before  the  end  of  January  the  reduction  of 
Holland  had  been  completed,  and  a  provincial  government 
established  at  the  Hague. 

The  States-General,  assembled  February  24th,  1795,  having 
received,  through  French  influence,  a  new  infusion  of  the 
patriot  party,  pronounced  the  abolition  of  the  Stadholdei-ate, 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bat  AVIAN  Eepublic.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
France  followed,  May  16th,  and  an  offensive  alliance  against 
all  enemies  whatsoever  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  against 
England  for  ever.  The  sea  and  land  forces  to  be  provided  by 
the  Dutch  were  to  serve  under  French  commanders.  Thus 
the  new  Eepublic  became  a  mere  dependency  of  France. 
Dutch  Flanders,  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hondt, 
Maestricht,  Yenloo,  were  retained  by  the  French  as  a  just 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  on  which  account  the 
Dutch  were  also  to  pay  100,000,000  florins ;  but  they  were  to 
receive,  at  the  general  peace,  an  equivalent  for  the  ceded 
territories.     By  secret  articles  the  Dutch  were  to  lend  the 
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French  seven  ships  of  war,  and  to  support  a  French  army  of 
25,000  men.^  Over  and  above  the  requisitions  of  the  treaty 
they  were  also  called  upon  to  reclothe  the  French  troops  and 
to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  In  short,  though  the  Dutch 
patriots  had  fraternized  with  the  French,  and  received  them 
with  open  arms,  they  were  treated  little  better  than  a  con- 
quered people. 

Secret  negotiations  had  been  for  some  time  going  on  be-  'nie  Peace 
tween  France  and  Prussia  for  a  peace.  Haugwitz  had  con- 
fidentially informed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  a 
revolution  in  Holland,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Stadholderate, 
would  form  no  bar  to  a  treaty.  Frederick  William  IL  was 
satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  Poland,  to  which  the 
English  and  Dutch  subsidies  had  helped  him ;  but,  per- 
haps, not  the  least  influential  among  his  motives  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Maritime  Powers  any  longer  to  subsidize 
him  for  doing  nothing.  The  French,  on  their  side,  were 
not  unwilling  to  dissipate  the  Coalition  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate treaties,  and  after  some  indirect  overtures  through  the 
Ministers  of  the  two  Powers  in  Switzerland,  conferences 
were  opened  at  Basle,  in  January,  1795.  The  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  formed  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations.  The  French  asserted  their 
ancient  pretensions  to  have  that  river  for  a  boundary ;  while 
Frederick  William,  whose  armies  were  still  intact,  could  not 
consent  to  that  sacrifice.  The  difficulty  was  obviated  by 
adjourning,  till  a  general  pacification,  the  fate  of  those  pro- 
vinces. But  such  an  arrangement  implied  that  Prussia  was 
then  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  them  out  of  conquests  to  be 
made  by  France ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  was  to  in- 
demnify herself  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  G-erman 
Powers ;  and  such  an  indemnification  is  said  to  have  been 
stipulated  in  secret  articles.^  The  Peace  of  Basle,  between 
the  French  Republic  and  King  of  Prussia,  was  signed  April 
5th,  1795.^  The  French  troops  were  allowed  to  continue  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  on  the  left  bank.  France 
agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Prussia  for  Princes  of  the 

^  Martens,  Eecueil,  t.  vi.  p.  88;  Garden,  Hist,  des  Traitis,  t.  v. 
p.  250  sqq. 

2  Of.  Von  Sybel,  iv.  284. 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  45.  About  the  secret  articles,  see  Garden,  t.  v. 
p.  287. 
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Empire.  The  more  iDiportant  secret  articles,  besides  that 
already  mentioned,  were,  that  Prussia  should  engage  in  no 
hostile  enterprise  against  Holland,  or  any  other  country 
occupied  by  French  troops ;  while  the  French  agreed  not  to 
push  their  enterprises  in  G-ermany  beyond  a  certain  line  of 
demarcation,  including  the  Circles  of  Westphalia,  Higher 
and  Lower  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  that  part  of  the  two 
Circles  of  the  Rhine  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main. 
This  line  was  established  by  a  subsequent  treaty  dated  May 
17th,^  by  which  France  agreed  to  respect  the  neutrality  of 
the  districts  specified,  on  condition  that  they  should  recall 
their  contingents  from  the  Imperial  army,  and  furnish  no 
more  troops  to  Powers  at  war  with  France.  This  offer  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  Prussia  was  an  ambitious  plan  to 
acquire  an  undue  influence  in  the  Empire,  and  an  uncon- 
stitutional breach  of  the  Cerman  Confederation.  Thus  the 
King  of  Prussia,  originally  the  most  ardent  promoter  of  the 
Coalition,  was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  it.  By  signing  the 
Peace  of  Basle  he  sacrificed  Holland;  pusillanimously  re- 
signed, by  the  cession  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  position 
of  a  leading  Power;  facilitated  the  invasion  of  the  Empire 
by  the  French,  and  thus  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
Grerman  constitution ;  struck  a  blow  at  his  own  reputation 
and  the  renown  of  the  Prussian  arms ;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  system  which,  ten  years  later,  proved  fatal  to  his 
own  dominions." 
Spanish  The  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquest 

campaign.  ^^  ^-^^  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  establishment  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic  as  a  humble  ally  of  France,  the  detachment  of 
Prussia  from  the  Coalition,  were  among  the  most  important 
consequences  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  which  had  begun  under 
such  disheartening  prospects  for  France.  The  operations  of 
the  French  armies  in  other  quarters  during  that  year  were 
also  ultimately  attended  with  success,  though  with  less  im- 
portant results.  At  first  the  French  were  beaten  back  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Perpignan  on  one  side,  and  Bayonne  on  the  other. 
But  in  the  East,  Dugommier  at  length  turned  the  tide  of  war ; 
retook  Bellegarde  in  September,  the  last  position  held  by  the 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  52  ;  Sorel,  L' Europe  et  la  Revohition  Francaise. 
^  See  also  Hausser,  Deutsche  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Fnedrichs  des 
Grossen,  etc. 
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Spaniards  in  France,  and  by  the  battle  of  the  Montagne  Noire, 
which  lasted  from  November  17th  to  the  20th,  opened  the 
way  into  Catalonia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  battle  Dugom- 
mier  was  killed.  Figuieras  surrendered  November  24th, 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  democratic  propaganda. 
On  the  West,  Moncey  captured  St.  Sebastian  and  Fuentarabia 
in  August,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Pamplona,  when  ter- 
rible storms,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  transport  the 
sick  and  provisions,  compelled  him  to  retreat  on  the  Bidasoa, 
and  closed  the  campaign  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  French,  after  some  reverses,  Italian 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Mont  Cenis  and  ^^™P*^s"- 
the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  thus  holding  the  keys  of 
Italy ;  but  the  Government,  content  with  this  success,  ven- 
tured not  at  present  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  that 
country.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Valenziana  with  Austria,  May  23rd,  1794,  by  which  the  Em- 
peror agreed  to  support  the  Piedmontese  with  an  additional 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  General  de  Vins. 
Victor  Amadeus  remained  true  to  this  engagement,  although 
the  French  Government,  in  conformity  with  their  policy  of 
breaking  up  the  CoaHtion  by  separate  peaces,  endeavoured  to 
detach  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  by  offering  to  guar- 
antee his  dominions  if  he  would  declare  himself  neuter,  and 
allow  the  French  a  passage ;  or,  if  he  would  make  common 
cause  with  France,  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  for  territories  more  con- 
veniently situated.  With  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  they 
were  more  successful.  Alarmed  at  their  occupation  of  the 
Alps  this  Prince  sent  Count  Carletti  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  On  February  9th,  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
the  Grand  Duke  revoked  his  adhesion  to  the  Coalition ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  Tuscany  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
previously  to  October  8th,  1793.^  Thus  Ferdinand  was  the 
first  to  desert  the  Emperor,  his  brother.  The  example  of 
Tuscany  was  foUowed  by  the  Regent  of  Sweden,  who  des- 
patched the  Baron  de  Stael  to  Paris  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  to  assure  the  Convention  of  his  Sovereign's  friendship 
for  the  French  Republic.  But  these  advances  were  without 
result,  the  French  having  neglected  to  subsidize  the  Swedes, 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  5;  Botta,  t.  i.  lib.  iv.  v. 
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and  thus  enable  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  should  make 
their  neutrality  respected  by  England/ 

But  although  the  arms  and  the  policy  of  France  were  thus 
successful  on  the  Continent,  she  could  not  boast  of  the  same 
good  fortune  where  matters  depended  on  maritime  operations. 
Hence  her  loss  of  Corsica.  An  insurrection,  fomented  by 
General  Paoli,  had  broken  out  in  that  island  early  in  1793 ; 
the  Corsicans,  except  in  the  towns  of  Bastia,  San  Fiorenzo, 
and  Calvi,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  French,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  National  Convention,  withdrew  their  Deputies 
from  that  Assembly,  established  a  new  G-overnment,  named 
Paoli  Generalissimo.  The  war  which  broke  out  between 
France  and  England  was  favourable  to  the  Corsican  revolu- 
tion. With  the  aid  of  the  English  fleet,  which  now  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  three  towns  held  by  the 
French  were  successively  reduced  in  the  course  of  1794; 
Calvi,  the  last  which  held  out,  surrendered  August  4th.  It 
was  in  these  operations  that  Nelson  first  distinguished  him- 
self ;  at  Calvi  he  lost  an  eye.  A  General  Assembly  convoked 
at  Corte,  after  the  fall  of  Bastia,  and  presided  over  by  Paoli, 
voted  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  Great  Britain,  June  19th, 
and  drew  up  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  England.  The 
year  1794  was  also  marked  by  Lord  Howe's  memorable 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Villaret  Joyeuse  off 
Ushant,  June  1st,  and  by  several  English  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis  captured  Martinique 
in  March,  St.  Lucie  and  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependent  isles 
in  April ;  but  the  last-named  conquest  was  not  long  retained. 
The  reduction  of  St.  Domingo,  begun  in  the  previous  year, 
was  also  effected  by  Admiral  Ford  and  General  White. 

In  Europe  France  hardly  sustained  in  the  following  year 
the  brilliant  position  achieved  by  the  campaign  of  1794.  All 
parties  seemed  desirous  of  repose,  and  the  strife  was  not  re- 
newed on  the  German  frontier  till  towards  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  inactivity  of  the  French  armies  was  occasioned 
as  well  by  the  distress,  almost  the  disorganization,  in  which 
they  were  plunged,  as  by  the  crisis  in  the  Eevolutionary 
Government.  Hence  negotiations  occupied  the  year  1795 ; 
but  these  also  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  French.  The 
Emperor,  naturally  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  defection  of 

^  S^gur,  t.  iii.  p.  219. 
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Prussia,  hesitated  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue.  At 
the  same  time  he  notified  to  several  Courts  his  inclination  to 
make  peace  with  France,  but  not  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  allies,  especially  England  and  the  German  Empire.  The 
English  Cabinet,  however,  was  for  continuing  the  war ;  with 
which  view  it  entered  into  some  fresh  treaties  with  Austria. 
By  the  treaty  concluded  May  4th  they  undertook  to  guarantee 
a  loan  of  4,600,000Z.,to  be  raised  by  the  Emperor  in  England, 
on  condition  of  his  maintaining  on  foot,  for  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  an  army  of  200,000  men,  with  which  English  com- 
missioners were  to  be  present.^  This  treaty  was  followed  by 
a  defensive  alliance  concluded  between  Austria  and  G-reat 
Britain,  May  29th.  By  a  separate  article  the  Empress  of 
Russia  was  to  be  invited  to  form  with  the  two  contracting 
Powers  a  triple  alliance,  in  order  to  maintain  the  future  peace 
of  Europe ;  which  alliance  was  eventually  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburg,  September  28th.  The  Russian  treaty  has  not 
been  published ;  but  it  is  known  that  Catharine  engaged  to 
furnish  either  30,000  men  or  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
that  subsidies  were  actually  paid  to  the  Emperor.^  A  defens- 
ive alliance  had  been  previously  concluded,  Febiniary  18th, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  ^  in  consequence  of  which 
a  Russian  fleet  joined  that  of  England  in  the  summer,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Duncan,  cruised  off  the  coasts  of 
Holland  till  the  autumn  of  1796. 

The  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  by  a  concliisum  of  July  3rd,  expressed  French 
its  desire  that  the  Emperor  should  take  steps  for  a  pacifica-  ?"fs"iate 
tion  with  France,   and  that  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Austria. 
Prussia  should  be  employed  for  that  purpose.     Although  this 
last  condition  was  very  disagreeable  to  Francis,  yet  he  ratified 
the  co7iclusicm  of  the  Diet.     He  took,  however,  no  active  steps 
in  the  matter,  but  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  mediator.     Baron  Hardenberg 
was  accordingly  again  despatched  to  Basle ;  but  the  French 
Government   refused  to   enter  into   negotiations.     Another 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Den- 
mark proved  equally  unsuccessful.     The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  would  neither  agree  to  a  Congress  at  Augsburg,  nor  to 
a  suspension  of  arms,  as  proposed  in  Count  BernstorfE's  note 


^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  65.  ^  Garden,  t. 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  11;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  298. 
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of  August  18th/  It  plainly  appeared  that  the  Committee 
wished  not  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Empire,  a  confederate 
body,  but  to  detach  the  principal  members  of  it,  and  thus 
entirely  to  isolate  Austria.  In  this  object  they  partially  suc- 
ceeded. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  German  Princes  against  the  common 
enemy,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  France  at  Basle,  August 
28th,  and  agreed  to  renounce  his  treaty  of  subsidies  with 
England.^  After  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  September, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Ehine  by  the  French,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  to  save  his  town  of  Mannheim,  entered  into  a 
secret  convention  of  neutrality  with  Pichegru.  The  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  also  obtained  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the 
French  commanders,  but  the  Convention  refused  to  ratify  it.^ 
The  French  Government,  however,  assented,  during  the  neg- 
otiations at  Basle,  to  a  proposal  of  the  Emperor's  for  the 
exchange  of  Madame,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  still 
immured  in  the  Temple,  against  Camus,  and  the  other  Con- 
ventionals  arrested  by  Dumouriez,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons,  including  Drouet,  the  noted  postmaster  of  St.  Mene- 
hould,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  The 
matter  was,  however,  delayed  because  the  Court  of  Vienna 
refused  to  recognize  the  French  Eepublic  by  signing  a  con- 
vention with  it,  and  the  arrangement  was  eventually  carried 
out  through  the  intervention  of  the  Danish  Government. 
The  exchange  was  effected  at  Ehiechen,  near  Basle,  De- 
cember 26th. 

The  death  of  her  brother  the  young  Prince  in  the  Temple, 
June  8th,  at  the  age  of  ten,  is  supposed  to  have  been  acceler- 
ated, if  not  occasioned,  by  ill-treatment  and  want  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  facilitated  another  triumph  of  French  diplo- 
macy, a  peace  with  Charles  IV.  of  Spain.  Negotiations  for 
this  purpose  had  been  entered  into  towards  the  end  of  1794; 
but  they  had  hitherto  been  fruitless  because  the  Spanish 
monarch  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  demand  not  only  the 
liberation  of  Louis  XVII.,  but  also  his  installation  as  King  in 
the  bordering  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  was  hastened  by  the  success  of  the 
French  arms.     This  had  not,  indeed,  been  very  marked  on 

^  Garden,  p.  294.  ^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  130. 

3  Ibid.  p.  263;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  302. 
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the  side  of  Catalonia,  where,  though  several  battles  had  been 
fought,  the  only  signal  triumph  of  the  French  was  the  capture 
of  Eosas.  But  in  the  western  Pyrenees  Moncey  had  gained 
a  series  of  victories  in  June  and  July  between  Deva  and 
Pamplona.  The  French  entered  Vittoria  July  18th.  Madrid 
trembled  for  its  safety,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  tidings 
that  a  peace  had  been  concluded. 

The  Treaty  of  Basle,  between  France  and  Spain,  was  signed 
July  22nd,  1795.  France  restored  all  her  Spanish  conquests, 
and  Spain  ceded  her  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  at  that  time  no  France  and 
very  desirable  possession.  The  Court  of  Madrid  also  pro-  "^*^"" 
claimed  its  recognition  not  only  of  the  French  but  also  of  the 
Batavian  Eepublic,  and  engaged  to  employ  all  its  influence  to 
detach  Portugal  from  the  English  alliance.  This  treaty,  by 
which  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon  recognized  the  Power 
which  had  overthrown  its  eldest  branch,  was  hailed  with  joy 
at  Madrid.  Emmanuel  Godoy,  Duke  of  Alcudia,  under 
whose  auspices  it  had  been  effected,  was  loaded  with  presents, 
and  received  the  title  of  *'  Prince  of  the  Peace."  ^ 

But  while  the  French  Government  was  thus  freeing  itseK 
of  its  foreign  enemies,  it  was  threatened  with  new  dangers 
from  within.  The  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Eepublicans  in 
La  Vendee  excited  a  fresh  insurrection  there  in  1794. 
Charette  and  Stofflet  had  been  assisted  by  the  Marquis  de 
Puisaye  and  other  gentlemen  of  Brittany.  Bands  of  Chouaris, 
composed  of  adventurers  and  smugglers,  continued  to  exist  in 
the  Calvados  and  the  Morbihan ;  and  Puisaye  applied  to 
England  to  aid  the  insurrection  with  some  troops,  and  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  A  small  expedition  was  accordingly 
prepared  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1795,  which  was  joined 
by  French  emigrants  and  released  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  about  3,000  men.  This  little  band,  with  arms  and  equip- 
ments for  a  considerable  army,  was  landed  by  Admiral 
Bridport,  after  defeating  a  French  squadron,  on  the  peninsula 
of  Quiberon,  June  27th.-     On  the  appearance  of  the  English 

^  In  a  Decree  of  September  12th,  among  several  honours  conferred 
on  Godoy,  he  was  allowed  to  add  to  his  armorial  bearings  the  some- 
what equivocal  distinction  of  a  Janus,  or  double-faced  bust,  over  his 
ducal  crown,  typifying  his  prudence  in  tracing  past  causes  and  fore- 
seeing future  events !  See  the  diploma  in  the  Politisches  Jmirnal, 
1796,  B.  i.  S.  113;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  307. 

^  For  this  expedition,  see  the  Memoires  de  Pmsaye,  t.  vi.;  Thomas 
de  Closmadene,  Quiberon  1795;  Chassin,  Le  gin&ral  Hoche  a  Qidheron. 
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fleet,  Charette  and  Stofflet  had  flown  to  arms ;  1,500  Ohouans 
joined  the  invaders.  Fort  Penthievre  was  seized ;  but  G-eneral 
Hoche  and  the  Republican  anny,  after  a  blockade  of  three 
weeks,  surprised  and  captured  the  fort  on  the  night  of  July 
20th.  Some  of  the  garrison  succeeded  in  reaching  the  English 
fleet,  but,  the  night  being  stormy,  a  far  greater  number 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  the  remainder  surrendered,  on  the 
condition,  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  There  seems  to 
to  have  been  a  verbal  convention  to  that  effect  between 
Hoche  and  Sombreuil,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
which,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.^  Tallien  incited  the  Convention  not  to  spare  the 
prisoners.  All  who  had  emigrated,  including  De  Sombreuil 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dol,  were  shot  at  Vannes ;  the  rest  were 
spared.  Charette  retaliated  by  causing  some  hundreds  of 
Republicans  who  were  in  his  power  to  be  massacred. 

In  spite  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedition  another 
was  attempted  a  few  months  later,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Comte  d' Artois.  Several  thousand  English  troops  and  French 
emigrants  were  landed  at  the  Isle  Dieu,  a  few  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  La  Vendee,  October  2nd.  The  prince,  however, 
hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  that  district,  and  the  weather 
having  become  stormy,  the  expedition  returned  after  a  few 
weeks  to  England.  Hoche  now  directed  his  arms  against 
Charette.  That  leader  and  Stofflet  were  soon  after  captured 
and  shot,  and  the  remains  of  the  insun'ection  dissipated. 
New  French  The  Comte  d'Artois's  hesitation  to  land  in  La  Vendee  is 
?ion!\^795.  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  failure  of  an  insur- 
rection at  Paris,  13th  Vendemiaire  (October  5th),  caused  by 
an  important  revolution.  The  progress  of  the  reactionary- 
movement  having  produced  a  wish  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Constitution  of  1793,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  fresh  one.  The  new  scheme  ^  was  characterized  by  the 
rejection  of  the  ultra- democratic  principles  which  had  marked 
that  of  1793.  To  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  appended  a 
Declaration  of  Duties,  in  the  eighth  article  of  which  it  was 
declared  that  social  order  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
property.  The  two  degrees  of  election,  or  the  primary  and 
electoral  assemblies,  were  re-established :  a  residence  of  at 
least  a  year  was  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  former, 

^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  482.  ^  Ibid.  t.  xxxvi.  end. 
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and  moderate  conditions  of  property  for  the  latter.  Thus  the 
middle  class  recovered  its  political  importance.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  two  chambers ;  a  lower  one  of  500 
members,  called  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  an 
upper  one  of  250  members,  called  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients.  The  Five  Hundred,  whose  members  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  alone  possessed  the  right  of 
proposing  laws  ;  while  the  Ancients,  consisting  of  men  past 
the  age  of  forty,  and  either  married  or  widowers,  had  only 
the  privilege  of  a  veto.  The  Ancients  were  elected  from  the 
same  class  as  the  Five  Hundred ;  and  thus  the  distinction 
between  the  two  chambers,  besides  the  qualification  of 
marriage,  namely,  the  difference  of  ten  years  in  the  period  of 
eligibility,  was  not  very  great,  as  old  men  were  not  excluded 
from  the  Five  Hundred.  By  this  arrangement,  however, 
measures  were  at  least  submitted  to  more  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  sudden 
impulses,  to  which  popular  assemblies,  and  especially  those 
of  France,  are  liable,  was  obviated.  The  Ancients,  except  in 
urgent  cases,  were  not  to  decide  till  a  bill  had  been  read 
three  times,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  five  days  between 
each  reading.  A  third  part  of  each  Council  was  to  be  re- 
placed every  year  by  new  members. 

The  executive  power  was  entirely  separated  from  the  legis-  Tiie 
lative,  and  instead  of  being  vested  in  committees  of  the  ^^i^ectory. 
National  Assemblies,  was  intrusted  to  a  Directory,  consist- 
ing of  five  persons,  to  whom  a  guard  was  assigned,  a  civil 
list,  and  a  residence  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  Directors  were 
to  be  selected  by  the  Ancients  from  a  list  of  ten  persons  pre- 
sented by  the  Five  Hundred.  Each  Director  in  turn  was  to 
preside  over  the  Directory  for  a  space  of  three  months ;  and  one 
Director  was  to  be  replaced  every  year  by  a  fresh  election.  Thus 
the  Royal  prerogative,  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  was  now  divided  between  the  Ancients,  who  had  the  veto, 
and  the  Directory,  which  had  the  executive  power.  The  Directors 
were  to  appoint  six  ministers,  to  conduct  negotiations,  manage 
the  finances,  the  army,  etc.,  and  they  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  Ministers  and  G-enerals.  This  G-overnment 
was  humorously  compared  with  a  chariot  with  six  horses, 
whose  reins  were  held  by  five  coachmen,  while  750  superin- 
tendents administered  the  whip.  However,  amid  the  shock 
of  passions  and  opinions,  and  the  mistrust  and  suspicions  of 
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the  Eepublican  leaders,  it  was  perhaps  as  good  a  G-overnment 
as  the  situation  allowed. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who, 
by  handing  over  their  Constitution  to  an  entirely  new  legis- 
lature, soon  saw  it  utterly  destroyed,  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Convention,  led  by  Daunou,  called  the  PaHi  conven- 
tionnel,  which  desired  neither  the  triumph  of  the  Royalists 
nor  of  the  ultra-Democrats,  caiTied  a  Decree,  13th  Fructidor 
(August  30th),  that  two-thirds  of  each  of  the  new  Chambers 
should  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  new  Constitution,  as  well  as  this  decree,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  the  Primary  Assemblies  throughout 
France,  and  the  acceptance  of  both  by  large  majorities  was 
proclaimed  in  the  Assembly,  1st  Vendemiaire  (September 
23rd,  1795).^  But  this  was  an  artifice.  The  Constitution 
had  indeed  been  accepted,  and  the  Conventional  party  pre- 
tended that  the  decree  of  13th  Fructidor  formed  part  of  it, 
although  a  great  majority  of  the  assemblies  had  declared 
themselves  against  it.  Hence  the  insurrection  of  13th 
Vendemiaire.  It  was  principally  the  work  of  the  Royalists, 
and  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.  The  emigrants  and 
priests  had  now  returned  to  Paris  in  great  numbers;  the 
Faubourg  St.  G-ermain  had  begun  to  recover  its  former 
gaiety ;  the  Chouan  uniform  was  the  fashionable  costume. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  populace  having  not  only  been  dis- 
armed, but  finding  itself  deceived  in  its  hopes,  and  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  the  profoundest  apathy  about  political  affairs. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  the  old  Duke  of 
Nivernais,  the  Generals  Miranda  and  Servan,  Laharpe, 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
Petitions  were  got  up  against  the  decree  of  13th  Fructidor ; 
thirty-two  of  the  forty-eight  Sections  joined  the  movement, 
and  the  Convention  soon  discovered  that  an  appeal  to  force 
was  contemplated.  The  Convention  could  rely  upon  the 
regular  army.  Troops  were  moved  up  to  Paris,  and  the 
command  of  them  was  given  to  Barras,  the  General  of  9th 
Thermidor.  Barras  demanded,  as  his  second.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who,  having  returned  from  the  army  of  Italy,  was  now 
in  Paris,  and  apparently  in  very  distressed  circumstances. 
The  sketch  of   a  plan  for   an   Italian  campaign,  which   he 


^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxx\ii.  p.  25. 
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afterwards  executed  himself,  had  procured  him  the  post  of 
chief  of  the  Bureau  Topographique.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  obtained  this  appointment  when  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list  of  Generals  on  active 
service,  for  having  refused  to  command  a  brigade  of  artillery 
in  the  war  of  La  Vendee.  In  this  turn  of  his  fortunes 
Bonaparte  had  entertained  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople and  entering  the  Sultan's  service,  when  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  the  events  of  13th  Vendhniaire.^ 

Bonaparte  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision,  and  by 
means  of  his  artillery  overthrew  the  insurgents,  who  numbered 
about  30,000  men.  The  Convention  used  its  victory  with 
moderation.  Of  the  military  leaders  of  the  insurgents  Lafond 
alone  was  executed.  On  the  motion  of  Barras,  Bonaparte 
was  named  second  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior, 
BaiTas  himself  retaining  the  command-in- chief. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  form  the  two  new  Cham-  The  choice 
bers  and  the  Directory.  As  the  electors  had  not  returned  tor?.^'^^" 
two-thirds  of  its  members  to  the  new  Chambers,  those  who 
had  been  elected  formed  themselves  into  an  Electoral  As- 
sembly to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  late  Royalist  insurrec- 
tion influenced  the  choice  of  Directors,  who  were  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  late  Convention,  and,  indeed,  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  regicides.  They  were  La  Reveil- 
lere-Lepaux,  Sieyes,  Rewbel,  Letourneur,  and  Barras.  Sieyes, 
however,  declined  to  serve,  and  was  replaced  by  Camot.  Of 
these  men  none  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  except 
Camot,  who,  in  the  popular  phrase,  had  "  organized  victory  " 
by  his  military  projects  and  reforms.  Barras,  a  gentleman  of 
Provence,  had  been  a  representative  of  the  people  at  the 
siege  and  massacre  of  Toulon.  Menaced  on  that  account  by 
Robespierre,  he  had  taken  part  against  him  on  the  9th  Ther- 

^  This  account  differs  in  some  essential  particulars  from  that  given 
by  Napoleon  himself  in  the  Memorial  de  S.  Helene,  ch.  v. ;  where  he 
represents  himself  as  elected  general-in-chiefhj  the  Convention,  with- 
out mentioning  Barras,  and  is  made  to  deny  the  project  of  going  to 
Constantinople.  But  Barras,  in  his  Eeport  to  the  (Jonvention  con- 
cerning the  insurrection,  says:  "Le  general  Bonaparte  .  .  .  fut 
nomm^,  sur  ma  proposition,  commandant  en  second." — Hist.  Pari. 
t.  xxxvii.  p.  50  so.  And  there  exists  among  the  Registers  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  not  only  an  arrete  authorizing  him  to  proceed 
to  Constantinople,  but  also  a  note  or  redaction  of  the  project  by  Bona- 
parte himself.     See  also  Zivy,  Le  treize  Vend^miaire  an  IV. 
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midor,  and  had  subsequently  joined  the  reactionary  party. 
Keveillere-Lepaux,  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  had  voted  in  the 
Convention  against  the  death  of  the  King,  and  had  been  pro- 
scribed as  a  Girondist,  Rewbel  had  been  procureur  fiscal  in 
Alsace,  and  had  served  with  Merlin  at  Mainz  as  representa- 
tive of  the  people ;  but  was  accused  of  not  having  done  his 
duty,  and  suspected  of  having  received  Prussian  gold.  Of 
Letourneur  little  or  nothing  was  known.  Rewbel,  of  an 
imperious  character,  took  the  lead  in  the  Directory,  assumed 
the  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Justice. 
Barras,  ignorant  and  idle,  though  capable  of  acting  with 
decision  on  an  emergency,  had  the  direction  of  the  police. 
Reveillere-Lepaux,  a  visionary  belonging  to  a  sect  called 
Theopkilanthropes,  and  of  a  mild  and  moderate  character,  pre- 
sided over  education,  science,  art,  manufactures,  etc.  Carnot 
had  the  war  office,  and  Letourneur  the  administration  of  the 
navy  and  colonies. 

The  Convention  held  its  last  sitting  4th  Brumaire,  an  lY 
(October  26th,  1795),  when  it  passed  a  general  amnesty,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  changed  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
Bevolution  to  that  of  Place  de  la  Co7icorde,  and  declared  its 
session  terminated.^  It  had  lasted  rather  more  than  three 
years. 

What  was  now  the  condition  of  France  after  six  years  of 
revolution,  and  the  reign  of  virtue  enforced  by  terror  ?  The 
work  of  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,"  will  convey  some  idea  of  it.  There 
was  not  a  sou  in  the  treasury.  Assignats  were  almost  value- 
less ;  ^  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
following  day  was  printed  over  night.  Public  credit  was 
annihilated;  there  was  no  regular  system  of  revenue,  not  a 
tax  whose  produce  was  worth  carrying  to  account.  Yet  in 
this  state  of  things  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  capital  gratis, 

^  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxvii.  p.  88. 

^  Bailleul,  Examen  crit.  de  Vouvrage  de  Madame  de  Stael  &ur  la 
Rev.  Fr.  t.  ii.  p.  276  sq. 

^  On  the  22nd  Brumaire,  a  few  weeks  after  the  installation  of  the 
Directory,  when  they  demanded  from  the  Legislature  some  means  to 
obviate  the  prevailing  famine,  the  exchange  for  the  louis  d'or  was 
from  .3,000  to  3,180  livres  in  assignats.  Hist.  Pari.  t.  xxxvii.  p.  110. 
The  issue  of  assignats  ceased  January  30th,  1796,  as  they  no  longer 
paid  the  expense  of  manufacture.  At  this  time  the  exchange  for  the 
louis  d'or  was  5,300  livres  in  paper. 
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to  supply  the  great  towns  and  the  army  of  the  interior.  Each 
inhabitant  of  Paris  of  the  poorest  sort  received  only  two 
ounces  of  bread  a  day  or  a  handful  of  rice,  and  even  this 
wretched  supply  was  often  wanting.  Meat,  oil,  sugar,  and 
other  necessaries  could  scarcely  be  procured.  The  state  of  the 
provinces  was  not  better.  The  conveyance  of  a  load  of  corn 
from  one  village  to  another  could  often  be  effected  only  by  an 
exchange  of  musket-shots.  The  forests  were  exposed  to 
pillage.  The  armies  were  without  clothes  or  bread.  All  the 
main  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  dilapidation.  The  moral  state  of  France 
was  as  bad  as  the  physical.  There  was  no  longer  any  public 
education ;  the  recent  convulsions  had  produced  a  shameless 
cynicism.  Bands  of  brigands,  called  chauffeurs,  had  been 
organized,  who  scoured  the  country  in  all  directions,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrible  excesses.  Thus  the  French  nation,  by 
attempting  to  carry  into  practice  the  theories  of  Eousseau, 
had  almost  attained  the  heau  ideal  of  that  philosopher's  anti- 
social state,  and  become  dissolved  into  its  primitive  and  bar- 
baric elements.  Indeed,  a  French  historian  of  the  Eevolution^ 
observes  with  much  naivete,  "  This  epoch — that  of  the  Direc- 
tory— beheld  the  termination  of  the  movement  towards  free- 
dom, and  the  commencement  of  that  towards  civilization.''^ 
The  first  dream  of  the  French,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  had 
been  liberty  and  a  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  the  next,  equa- 
lity, fraternity,  and  a  Eepublic :  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Directory,  people  no  longer  believed  in  anything ;  all  had 
been  lost  in  the  great  strife  of  parties,  the  virtue  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  populace.  The  revival 
of  civilization  was  marked  by  the  balls  and  feasts,  which  again 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  the  year  1795  drew  to  a  close  the  aspect  of  her  foreign  Foreign 
affairs  was  hardly  more  encouraging  for  France  than  that  of 
her  domestic  state.  Her  fleets  were  nearly  destroyed  ;  Corsica 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Tus- 
cany had,  indeed,  been  detached  from  the  Coalition,  but  a 
large  part  of  Europe  still  remained  arrayed  against  her; 
Switzerland,  though  neutral,  was  the  centre  of  plots  against 
the  Eepublic ;  Holland,  by  reason  of  the  anarchy  which 
reigned  there,  was  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  help.     The 

'  Mignet,  Hist,  de  la  Rip.  Fr.  t.  ii.  p.  145. 
V.  P 
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Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Berbice,  aud  Essequibo,  in  the 
West  Indies,  those  of  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Cochin,  and  other  of 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  French 
had,  indeed,  recovered  the  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, which  they  were  destined  to  lose  again  the  following 
year.  In  the  interior,  the  troops  were  deserting  in  bands, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage.  There  was  no  concert  or  unity 
of  views  either  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  or  in  the  Directory. 
The  French  arms  had  been  successful  in  Italy,  but  the  war  on 
the  Rhine  had  terminated  in  disaster. 
Campaign  Owing  to  the  negotiations  at  Basle,  as  well  perhaps  as  to 

the  distressed  condition  of  the  French  armies,  no  military 
operations  took  place  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  till  Septem- 
ber ;  except  that  Marshal  Bender,  despairing  of  being  relieved, 
surrendered  Luxembourg  to  the  French,  June  5th.  The 
following  was  the  position  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
Pichegru  occupied  the  left  bank  of  that  river  from  Hiiningen 
to  Mannheim,  while  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser  were 
opposed  to  him  on  the  other  bank.  Clairfait,  who  had  the 
command- in- chief  of  the  Austrian  army  and  also  of  that  of  the 
Empire,  was  posted  on  the  Rhine  from  Mannheim  to  Diissel- 
dorf ,  with  his  centre  at  Mainz.  Opposed  to  him  was  Jour  dan 
with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  The  Prussians,  as 
an  army  of  observation,  occupied  the  line  of  demarcation 
already  described  (p.  198).  On  September  6th  two  divisions 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Duisburg  and  Neuss,  when  the  Austrians  retired  behind  the 
Lahn.  On  the  15th  Jourdan  crossed  at  Neuwied  with  his 
centre.  Pichegru  had  appeared  before  Mannheim  on  the  14th, 
and  on  the  18th  that  town  capitulated,  when  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine made  the  arrangement  mentioned  before  (p.  198).  After 
the  fall  of  Mannheim  Clairfait  retreated  between  the  Main 
and  Neckar ;  but  Quasdanowich  and  Klenau  having  beaten  the 
French  at  Handschuheim,  September  24th,  and  thus  restored 
the  communications  between  Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  Mann- 
heim was  blockaded,  and  the  Austrians  in  their  turn  began  to 
advance.  Clairfait,  crossing  the  Main  at  Aschaffenburg,  de- 
feated the  French  at  Bergen,  October  11th,  pushed  on  beyond 
Wetzlar,  driving  away  the  Prussian  pickets,  and  violating  the 
neutral  line,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  turn  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  which  fled  in  disorder 
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over  the  Rhine.  Abandoning  its  pursuit  Clairfait  suddenly 
turned  towards  Mainz,  which  Jourdan  had  invested,  and  sur- 
rounded with  enormous  lines  of  circumvallation.  The  French, 
surprised  by  the  unexpected  attack  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Austrians,  were  driven  from  their  lines,  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  so  terribly  cut  up  by  Clairfait' s  cavalry  that  this  battle 
decided  the  campaign.  Their  baggage,  ammunition,  and 
whole  park  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor 
(October  29th).  Clairf ait's  success  was  aided  by  the  treachery 
of  Pichegru,  who  neglected,  after  the  capture  of  Mannheim, 
to  march,  as  instructed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  on 
the  Main,  to  cut  off  Clairfait' s  retreat  and  form  a  junction 
with  Jourdan.  He  contented  himself  with  sending  10,000 
men  to  Heidelberg,  who  were  soon  completely  beaten. 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  French  held,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  only  Mannheim  and  Diisseldorf ; 
and  Mannheim  they  were  forced  to  surrender  by  capitulation 
to  Wurmser  (November  22nd).  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  suc- 
cesses, Clairfait  concluded  with  the  French  an  armistice, 
December  31st,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  terminable  at 
ten  days'  notice.  It  seems  probable  that  he  acted  on  secret 
instructions  from  Thugut.  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  he  was  called  to  a  severe  account  by  the  Aulic 
Council  of  War,  and  dismissed  from  the  command.  The 
Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  brother,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Italy  the  French  arms  were  more  prosperous. 
The  peace  with  Spain  proved  of  great  service  to  them  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  Scherer,  with  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  proceeded  into  Italy,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  De  Yins,  the  Austrian  general,  at  Loano,  on  the  G-enoese 
Riviera,  November  23rd  and  24th.  This  battle,  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name  during  four  campaigns  in  Italy,  cost  the 
Austro- Sardinians  7,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners, 
eighty  guns  and  all  their  magazines,  compelled  them  to  re- 
treat to  their  intrenched  camp  at  Ceva,  and  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Savona  opened  Piedmont  to  the  French  in  the 
following  year.     The  victory  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  Massena. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  and  apparently  more  firm  and 
orderly  Government  in  France  had  inspired  the  British 
Ministry  with  the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
effect  a  peace.  A  bad  harvest  and  other  causes  had  pro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  distress  in  England;  discontent  had 
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manifested  itself  in  sedition  and  riots,  and  cries  for  Bread 
and  Peace.  The  King,  in  a  message  to  Parliament,  De- 
cember, 1795,  announced  that  the  new  order  of  things  in 
France  would  enable  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  should 
the  enemy  be  so  disposed;  and  Mr.  Wickham,  the  English 
Minister  in  Switzerland,  was  authorized  to  make  some  pro- 
positions, of  an  informal  kind,  to  M.  Barthelemy,  the  French 
ambassador  there,  in  order  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
Directory.  But  the  English  advances  were  met  with  a  con- 
temptuous answer,  and  a  flat  refusal  was  given  to  restore  any 
conquests  which  had  been  incorporated,  like  the  Netherlands, 
with  France,  not,  be  it  observed,  by  any  regular  treaty,  but 
by  a  mere  Decree  of  the  French  Legislature.  Thus  all  nego- 
tiation was  necessarily  at  an  end.  Some  overtures  made  by 
Austria  were  also  disregarded.  Under  these  circumstances 
Pitt  advanced  the  Austrians,  in  the  course  of  1796,  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry,  a  subsidy  of  .£1,200,000.  In 
December  the  Parliament  not  only  allowed  this  sum  on  the 
next  budget,  but  also  granted  a  further  subsidy  of  £1,800,000.^ 
In  fact,  the  Directory  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  they  were 
desirous  of  war,  as  appeared  from  their  official  journal,  the 
Bedacteur.^  There  seemed  to  be  little,  either  in  the  state  of 
France  or  of  the  armies,  to  justify  their  confidence.  But  they 
were  to  give  another  proof  of  that  vigour  of  action  with  which 
revolutionary  governments  are  frequently  accompanied.  The 
Directors  were  indefatigable.  They  assembled  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  after  working  till  four  or  five,  met  again 
at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  prolonged  their  labours  till  late 
in  the  night.  ^  Their  cares  were  crowned  with  success,  and 
confidence  to  a  certain  extent  was  restored.  After  a  month 
Paris  could  be  left  to  find  its  own  supplies ;  in  half  a  year 
all  France  had  wonderfully  recovered  from  its  state  of  pros- 
tration. The  Revolution  had  not  been  attended  with  unmixed 
evil.  The  abolition  of  corporations,  maitrises,  and  other  ex- 
clusive privileges,  had  stimulated  private  industry ;  the  sales 
of  landed  property  had  elevated  the  peasant  in  the  social 
scale.  But  as  tranquillity  returned  at  home  the  French 
G-overnment  began  more  and  more  to  direct  its  views  abroad. 
From  this  period  the  Revolution  assumes  a  military  character. 

^  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  312.  ^  Ibid.  p.  310. 

3  Bailleul,  t.  ii.  p.  287. 
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A  propaganda,  enforced  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  pretends  to  The 
establish  Republican  reforms,  while  its  real  objects  are  the  ^JJJm^s^" 
extension  of  French  dominion  by  conquest,  and  the  spoliation  military. 
of  the  conquered.     But  under  this  system  of  treachery  and 
ambition  the  French  Republic  itself   at  last  yields  to  the 
general  whom  it   had  intrusted  with  the  execution   of  its 
schemes. 


CHAPTER  LIX 

THE    ITALIAN    CAMPAIGNS    OF    1796    AND    1797 

Plan  of         T^HE  Directory  having  resolved  upon  war,  adopted  a  plan 
17^6^^^^^'  ^^^  *^^  campaign  of   1796  upon  a  scale  of   grandeur 

hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  strategy.  Two 
armies  were  to  penetrate  into  Austria,  one  by  Southern 
Germany,  the  other  by  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and, 
having  formed  a  junction,  were  to  dictate  a  peace  to  the 
Emperor  in  his  capital.  Conquests  were  to  be  made  in  Italy 
which  might  serve  to  exchange  against  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Directory  made  no  secret  that  Venice  especially 
was  destined  to  be  the  victim.  By  way  of  picking  a  quarrel 
they  required  the  Venetian  Government  to  dismiss  from 
Verona  the  Count  of  Provence,  who,  since  the  death  of  his 
nephew  in  the  Temple,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  projected  campaign  was  to  be  carried  out  in  Germany 
by  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  now  under  Moreau,  and  by  that  of 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse  still  commanded  by  Jourdan.  Moreau 
was  to  penetrate  into  Suabia  and  advance  by  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  keeping  pace  with  the  assumed  successes  and 
advance  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  while  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mouse,  leaving  its  right  wing  on  the  Ehine,  was  to  ad- 
vance into  Germany  on  a  more  northern  line,  parallel  to  and 
supporting  Moreau's  left.  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
secured  the  flanks  both  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Rhine.  The  war,  especially  in  Italy,  was  to  be  made  to  sup- 
port itself  by  confiscations ;  and  the  smaller  Italian  Princes 
were  to  be  forced  to  join  the  French.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  first 
important  step  in  his  marvellous  career.  Scherer  had  been 
condemned  for  not  pushing  his  advantages  after  the  victory 
of  Loano.      Bonaparte,  now  aged  twenty-six,  had   not   yet 
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proved  himself  as  a  commander-in-chief ;  but  he  had  shown 
talent  and  decision  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  in  the  insur- 
rection of  13th  Vendemiaire,  while  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
campaign  betrayed  genius.  Barras  had  become  his  friend, 
through  Bonaparte's  marriage  with  Josephine,  widow  of 
General  Beauharnais.  He  was  also  supported  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Camot  and  Tallien. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  Nice  to  take  the  command  of  his  Bonaparte 
army,  March  27th,  1796.'  It  counted  some  45,000  troops,  ^""^^^y 
good  soldiers,  but  in  a  state  of  destitution.  He  adopted  from 
the  first  the  custom  of  working  upon  the  imagination  of  his 
men,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  success.  He  electrified 
them  by  an  address  conceived  in  the  style  of  antiquity,  in 
which  he  promised  them  not  only  honour,  but  also  wealth 
and  glory  in  the  fertile  plains  and  rich  cities  of  Italy.  His 
course  was  facilitated  by  the  want  of  cohesion  and  hearty  co- 
operation among  the  Austro-Sardinians.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  hardly  shown  good  faith  in  the  Treaty  with 
Sardinia.  It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Germans  should 
fight  only  in  the  plains ;  and  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  had 
instructed  the  generals  to  avoid  perilous  engagements,  to 
keep  close  together,  and  reserve  their  soldiers  for  the  defence 
of  Lombardy.  Austria  had  only  28,000  men  in  Italy,  now 
commanded  by  Beaulieu,  De  Vins  having  been  superseded. 
The  Sardinian  army  numbered  40,000  men,  but  of  these 
15,000  under  the  Duke  d'Aosta  were  employed  in  watching 
Kellermann,  who  occupied  Savoy,  and  some  5,000  men  were 
in  garrisons.  The  main  body,  commanded  by  Colli,  stretched 
from  the  Bormida  on  its  left,  to  the  Stura  on  its  right, 
covering  Coni,  Mennovi,  and  Ceva,  at  which  last  place  it  had 
an  intrenched  camp.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  in 
order  to  cover  Lombardy,  was  cantoned  in  the  environs  of 
Alessandria  and  Tortona,  and  of  the  two  roads  leading  to 
Genoa  and  Milan. 

On  the  French  side,  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau  Battles  of 
were  posted  at  Loano,  Finale,  and  Savona;    Serrurier  was  ^ego^and^' 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Garessio,  to  observe  the   intrenched  Miiicsimo. 

^  For  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  to  which  we  can  devote 
only  space  enough  for  a  sketch,  see,  besides  Joniini,  Campagnes  du 
gin^ral  Bonaparte  en  Italie  pendant  lesannees  IV et  V,  par  un  Officier 
General  (M.  de  Pommereul).  See  also  Thiers,  Hi^toire  de  la  B6volu- 
tion  Francaise;  Lanfrey,  Histoire  de  NapoUon. 
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camp  at  Ceva ;  and  Laharpe  was  directed  to  marcli  on  Voltri 
and  threaten  G-enoa.  Two  roads  were  open  to  the  invaders : 
that  of  Genoa  bj  the  defiles  of  the  Bochetta,  and  that  of 
Savona,  between  the  Col  St.  Jacques  and  Col  di  Cadibone. 
Bonaparte  chose  the  latter.  From  Savona  to  Carcare  was 
only  nine  miles,  over  a  mountainous  route  indeed,  but  which 
might  be  made  practicable  for  artillery ;  and  from  Carcare 
several  roads  led  through  the  Montferrat  into  the  interior  of 
Piedmont.  Bonaparte's  route  lay  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bormida ;  and  here  he  was  to  separate  the  Sardinians  and 
the  Austrians,  threatening  at  once  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
The  French  minister  demanded  from  the  Genoese  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  of  Gavi ;  thus  pretending,  in  order  to  cover  the 
real  design,  that  the  French  army  would  penetrate  into 
Lombardy  by  Genoa  and  the  Bochetta.  Beaulieu,  however, 
had  received  information  of  the  real  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
solved to  seize  Montenotte,  the  key  of  the  French  position, 
which  Bonaparte  had  neglected  sufficiently  to  strengthen, 
before  it  could  receive  further  reinforcements.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  detached  D'Ai'genteau,  with  instructions  to  attack 
Montenotte  by  April  6th.  Thinking,  however,  that  Voltri 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  where  Cervoni  had  arrived  with 
Laharpe's  advanced  guard,  he  himself  marched  thither  with 
his  left  wing  ;  and  being  assisted  from  the  sea  by  an  English 
squadron  under  Nelson,  he  compelled  the  French  to  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  April  8th.  But  by  this  movement  he  had 
receded  with  his  left  wing  to  a  distance  from  the  real  point  of 
attack  at  Montenotte,  and  D'Argenteau,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  that  point,  proved  incompetent  and  failed.  He 
had,  indeed,  nearly  succeeded  in  the  first  assault,  and  took 
two  of  the  French  lines  out  of  three.  But  he  had  delayed 
too  long.  On  April  10th,  at  daybreak,  Bonaparte  in  person, 
with  Augereau's  and  Massena's  divisions,  debouched  from 
behind  Montenotte,  attacked  D'Argenteau,  and  drove  him 
back  in  such  confusion  that  he  retreated  to  Paretto,  three 
leagues  beyond  Dego,  thus  abandoning  that  important  post. 
On  hearing  the  state  of  a:ffairs  Beaulieu  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  was  detained  several  hours  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  his  carriage.  At  Acqui  he  succeeded  in  rallying 
6,000  or  7,000  men.  Boyer,  however,  interfered,  and  pre- 
vented his  forming  a  junction  with  D'Argenteau,  and  Dego 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     Bonaparte,  in  his  des- 
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patches  to  the  Directory,  pretended  that  he  had  defeated 
here  Beaulieu  in  person,  although  that  general  was  many 
miles  distant.  He  called  his  victory  in  these  parts  the  battle  of 
Millesimo,  apparently  because  Augereau  seized  the  gorges  so 
named  in  order  to  attack  the  castle  of  Cosseria,  which  made 
a  spirited  resistance.  The  battle  of  Millesimo  is,  therefore, 
a  fiction,  nor  is  that  of  Montenotte  much  better,  having  been 
merely  an  affair  of  outposts.  Bonaparte's  fame  in  these 
affairs  must  rest  on  his  general  plan  and  his  manoeuvres. 

By  advancing  his  left  rapidly  on  the  Tanaro,  Bonaparte  Treaty  of 
now  attained  his  chief  object,  of  separating  the  Sardinians  Apriflsth, 
and  Austrians.  Augereau  and  Semirier  were  directed  to  i^Q^- 
combine  their  forces  and  march  on  Colli' s  camp  at  Ceva.  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Bonaparte  should 
rather  have  attacked  BeauHeu  at  Acqui  before  he  could  rally 
his  scattered  forces.  But  the  French  general  was  a  politician 
as  well  as  a  soldier.  His  object  was  to  force  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  a  separate  peace.  Striking  to  the  left,  he  crossed 
the  Tanaro,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  camp  at  Ceva ; 
but  Colli  abandoned  it  in  the  night  of  April  16th,  and  re- 
passing the  Tanaro,  retired  behind  the  Corsaglia,  in  the 
direction  of  Mondovi :  a  movement  which  consummated  his 
separation  from  the  Austrians.  Beaulieu  informed  Colli  that 
if  he  held  out  three  days  at  Mondovi  he  should  be  relieved. 
But  Bonaparte,  leaving  Ceva  behind,  had  followed  ColH 
thither,  drove  him  thence  after  a  skirmish  which  he  dignifies 
with  the  name  of  a  battle,  when  Mondovi  was  abandoned  to 
pillage.  Colli  now  retreated  behind  the  Stura,  and  took  up  a 
position  between  Coni  and  Cherasco,  in  order  to  cover  Turin, 
where  the  consternation  was  extreme.  Beaulieu,  on  learning 
his  retreat,  moved  his  head-quarters  from  Acqui  to  Bosco,  his 
left  leaning  on  Novi,  his  right  on  Alessandria,  to  enable  him  to 
form  a  junction  with  Colli  at  Asti ;  and  knowing  that  there 
was  at  Turin  a  party  in  favour  of  peace,  he  demanded  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  Alessandria,  Tortona  and  Ceva:  but 
Victor  Amadeus  refused  the  demand.  Meanwhile  Bonaparte 
had  pushed  on  to  Cherasco,  a  very  strong  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  the  only  obstacle  to  his 
marching  on  Turin.  At  the  news  of  his  advance  Victor  ' 
Amadeus  recalled  Colli  under  the  walls  of  that  capital.  In  a 
Council  held  April  22nd,  the  King,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Cardinal  Costa,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  determined  to  treat  at 
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Genoa  for  a  peace  with  France,  under  the  mediation  of  Spain. 
Colli  now  demanded  an  armistice ;  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused by  Bonaparte,  unless  the  three  fortresses  of  Coni, 
Alessandria,  and  Tortona  were  put  into  his  hands.  Pursuing 
his  march,  the  French  general  appeared  before  Cherasco, 
which,  at  the  first  summons  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Marmont 
surrendered  without  a  blow.  Victor  Amadeus  now  sent  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  conqueror.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  signed  at  Cherasco,  April  28th,  till  a  definitive  peace 
should  be  concluded,  the  treaty  for  which  purpose  was  signed 
at  Paris,  May  15th.  The  King  of  Sardinia  engaged  to  re- 
nounce the  Coalition,  to  cede  to  France  Savoy,  and  the 
counties  of  Nice,  Tenda,  and  Beuil,  to  permit  no  French 
emigrants  to  sojourn  in  his  States,  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
all  his  subjects  prosecuted  for  their  political  opinions.  The 
French  troops  were  to  occupy,  till  a  general  pacification,  Coni, 
Ceva,  Tortona,  the  fortresses  of  Exilles,  La  Sieta,  Suza, 
Brunetta,  and  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  either  Alessandria  or 
Yalenza,  at  the  option  of  the  French  commander-in-chief. 
The  French  troops  to  be  allowed  free  passage  through  the 
King's  dominions.^  By  this  pacification  Kellermann's  army 
of  the  Alps  was  rendered  available. 

Victor  Amadeus  III.  rendered  himself  by  this  humiliating 
treaty  little  more  than  the  vassal  of  the  French  Eepublic. 
He  had  yielded  to  a  surprise.  No  important  place  was  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  who,  having  entered  Piedmont 
through  a  defile,  had  not  even  siege  artillery.  Bonaparte 
acknowledged,  twenty  years  later  at  St.  Helena,  that  the 
slightest  check  would  have  mined  all  his  plans.  In  refusing 
to  shelter  the  French  emigrants,  Victor  Amadeus  did  not 
even  except  his  two  daughters,  married  to  the  brothers  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  list  of  emigrants. 
His  misfortunes  and  disgrace  probably  accelerated  his  death. 
He  expired  October  16th,  1796,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  This  Prince  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised the  treaty  with  France ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
immediately  after  his  accession,  he  expressed  in  the  most 
humble  terms  his  attachment  to  the  French  Eepublic. 

Beaulieu  had  advanced  to  Nizza  della  Paglia  with  16,000 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  208  sqq.  (2de  Ed.). 
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men,  but  halted  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations.  He  formed  Bonaparte 
a  plan  to  seize  by  surprise  Alessandria,  Valenza,  and  Tortona,  ^^  m*^°- 
which  succeeded  only  at  Valenza.  Victor  Amadeus,  however, 
had  required  him  to  withdraw  the  Neapolitan  dragoons,  who 
had  seized  that  place,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte. But  the  French  general,  aft«r  animating  his  troops 
with  one  of  his  magniloquent  proclamations,  proceeded  by 
forced  marches  to  Piacenza,  where  he  crossed  the  Po ;  thus 
turning  Beaulieu's  position,  who  had  crossed  at  Valenza,  and 
taken  the  road  to  Pa  via.  Beaulieu  now  retired  upon  the 
Adda,  with  the  view  both  of  securing  his  retreat  by  T3rrol 
and  throwing  a  garrison  into  Mantua  ;  leaving,  therefore,  his 
rear-guard  at  Lodi,  with  orders  to  defend  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda,  he  pursued  his  march  towards  the  Oglio.  On  the 
following  day,  May  10th,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Lodi,  and 
carried  the  bridge  after  a  desperate  fight,  which,  however, 
has  been  much  exaggerated  by  French  writers/  Beaulieu's 
object  was  only  to  detain  the  French  twenty-four  hours. 
Milan,  already  passed  by  ten  leagues,  and  now  at  Bonaparte's 
mercy,  sent  its  keys.  He  entered  that  city  May  14th,  not 
with  republican  simplicity,  but  regal  pomp,  took  up  his 
lodging  in  the  Archducal  Palace,  and  organized  a  new 
municipal  government.  The  citadel,  however,  held  out  till 
June  29th.  Bonaparte  did  not  revolutionize  the  Milanese  ;  it 
was  to  be  kept  to  serve  as  an  exchange  in  negotiations  with 
Austria. 

Bonaparte's  rapid  conquests  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  jealousy 
suspicion  of  the  Directory.     They  apprehended  his  ambitious  Direc^tory  of 
schemes,  and,  in  order  to  defeat  them,  resolved  to  transfer  to  Bonaparte. 
Kellermann  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  while  Bona- 
parte was  to  be  detached  on  an  expedition  to  Leghorn,  Eome, 
and  Naples.     Bonaparte,  however,  represented  to  the  Direc- 
tory, in   the  strongest  terms,  the  impolicy  of  dividing  the 
command.      He    gained  Barras  by   informing   him  that   a 
miUion  livres  were  at  his  disposal,  at  Genoa.     Josephine's 
influence  was  exerted  with  that  Director  and  with  Carnot. 
Both  were  conciliated ;  which  was  the  more  important,  as 
each  had  his  party.     At  a  second  meeting,  the  Directory  re- 

^  See  General  von  Klausewitz,  Der  Feldzug  von  1796,  ap.  Schlosser, 
Gesch.  des  \^en  Jahrhnnderts,  B.  v.  S.  747.  The  Austrians  had  only 
7,000  men  and  14  guns.  The  French  represent  their  forces  at  10,000 
men  and  30  guns. 
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considered  the  matter,  and  gave  Bonaparte  their  entire  con- 
fidence.    Thus  he  became  virtually  the  master  of  Italy. ^ 

The  Directory  had  resolved  to  seize  the  spoils  of  Italy,  and 
Bonaparte  had  adopted  the  maxim  that  the  war  must  support 
itself.  Immense  contributions  were  levied  on  the  conquered 
States.  The  Lombards  had  to  contribute  twenty  million 
francs.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  although  he  had  not  joined  the 
Coalition,  obtained  a  suspension  of  arms  only  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  brother-in-law,  and  by 
signing  a  treaty,  May  8th,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay  two 
million  livres,  to  find  700  horses,  and  to  allow  the  French 
general  to  select  twenty  pictures  from  his  collections.^  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare  that  works 
of  art  had  been  subjected  to  spoliation.  The  Duke  of 
Modena,  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Este,  hastened  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  neighbours.  He  purchased  an  armistice 
by  agreeing  to  pay  within  a  month  7,500,000  livres,  and 
2,500,000  more  in  goods  and  warlike  stores :  also,  to  deliver 
twenty  pictures  (May  12th). ^  This  enormous  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, did  not  save  him.  Bonaparte  revoked  the  armistice  in 
October,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Modenese  had  supplied 
Mantua  with  provisions.  The  Duke  had  fled  to  Venice  with 
his  private  treasures.  Other  small  Italian  Princes  were  also 
forced  to  purchase  peace.  The  hatred  engendered  by  these 
oppressions  produced  an  insurrection  against  the  French  in 
Pavia.  Bonaparte  instantly  marched  thither  with  a  smaU 
body  of  troops,  battered  down  the  gates  with  artillery, 
abandoned  the  town  to  pillage,  shot  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  returned  to  his  army.  Eather  later,  symptoms  of 
hostility,  encouraged  by  the  Austrian  Minister  at  G-enoa, 
began  to  show  themselves  in  that  Eepublic.  The  routes 
through  G-enoa,  Savona,  and  Nice  were  almost  intercepted : 
the  G-enoese  nobles  secretly  supported  every  plot  against  the 
French  army.  Bonaparte  caused  the  chateau  of  the  Marquis 
Spinola,  at  Arquata,  the  centre  of  these  plots,  to  be  razed. 

The  van  of  the  French  army  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu  entered 
Brescia,  May  28th.  This  town  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
who  despatched  proveditori  to  protest  against  this  breach  of 
their  neutrality.     But  it  was  a  natural  result  of  their  irreso- 


'  See  Sargent,  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  First  Campaign. 
2  Martens,  t.  vi,  p.  223.  ^  Ihid.  p.  232. 
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lute  conduct.  Placed  between  two  great  belligerent  Powers, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  for  either,  nay,  not  even 
to  establish  an  armed  neutrality,  and  they  were  consequently 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  both.  Beaulieu  also  violated 
Venetian  neutrality  by  seizing  Peschiera,  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  Mincio,  where  it  issues  from  the  Lago  di  Grarda ;  behind 
which  river  he  had  determined  to  make  a  stand,  in  order  to 
protect  Mantua,  to  which  his  left  extended.  But  Bonaparte, 
after  some  feints  upon  Peschiera,  attacked  his  centre  at  Bor- 
ghetto,  May  30th ;  and  after  two  days'  hard  fighting, 
attended  with  great  loss,  carried  all  the  Austrian  positions, 
and  effected  the  passage  of  the  Mincio.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  Bonaparte's  threats  to  the  proveditore  Foscarini,  at 
Peschiera,  May  31st,  that  the  Venetians  resolved  to  arm  ; 
recalled  their  ships  towards  the  city,  and  ordered  Slavonian 
regiments  to  be  raised  in  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania/ 
Beaulieu,  after  throwing  13,000  men  into  Mantua,  now  re- 
treated on  the  Adige,  pursued  by  Augereau,  and,  traversing 
the  Venetian  territory,  took  up  a  position  with  15,000  men 
in  the  gorges  of  Tyrol ;  while  Bonaparte  seized  Peschiera, 
and  began  to  threaten  and  intimidate  the  Venetians.^  Venice, 
one  of  the  oldest  European  States,  was  to  fall  by  its  indecision. 
Sending  for  Foscarini,  proveditore  of  Verona,  Bonaparte  told 
him  that  he  should  march  upon  Venice ;  that  he  was  inclined 
to  burn  Verona  to  its  foundations,  for  sheltering  the  Pre- 
tender, Louis  XVIII.,  thus  affecting  to  be  the  capital  of 
France ;  that  he  had  sent  Massena  to  destroy  it.  To  appease 
his  anger  the  proveditore  threw  open  the  gates  of  Verona. 
Bonaparte  entered  that  city  June  3rd,  and  immediately  seized 
the  citadel,  arming  it  with  Venetian  guns.  Mantua  was  then 
invested  by  the  French. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  hastened  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  French,  while  his  neutrality  might  still  be  of 

^  Botta,  t.  ii.  lib.  viii.  p.  64. 

^  Bonaparte  thus  describes  his  own  policy  towards  the  Venetians  : 
•*  Venise  nous  a  deja  fourni  trois  millions  pour  la  nourriture  de  I'arm^e. 
Pour  en  tirer  davantage  je  suis  oblig^  de  me  facher  contre  le  pro- 
vediteur,  d'exag^rer  les  assassinats  qui  se  commettent  contre  nos 
troupes,  de  me  plaindre  amferement  de  I'armement,  et  par  Ik  je  les 
oblige  k  nous  fournir,  pour  m'apaiser,  tout  ce  qu'on  voudra.  Voilk 
comme  il  faut  traiter  avec  ces  gens-^i.  II  n'y  a  pas  au  monde  de 
gouvernement  plus  traltre  et  plus  lache." — Lettre  aii  Directoire,  Corr. 
de  Nap.  I.  t.  i.  p.  483. 
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some  value.  By  an  armistice  signed  at  Brescia,  June  5th,  he 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Austrian  army,  his 
ships  from  the  English  fleet.  ^  Ferdinand  IV.  did  not,  how- 
ever, disarm  ;  he  made  preparations  to  defend  his  frontiers  in 
case  of  attack,  kept  60,000  men  on  foot,  and  by  this  spirited 
conduct  obtained  more  moderate  conditions  in  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  than  the  Directory  had  attempted  to  impose 
upon  him.  Bonaparte  deprecated  a  war  with  Naples,  for 
which  he  calculated  that  a  reinforcement  of  21,000  men  would 
be  necessary.^  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  October  10th, 
Ferdinand  agreed  to  be  neutral,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against 
all  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  belligerents,  that  should 
exceed  the  number  of  four.^  Bonaparte  now  also  despatched 
Augereau's  division  to  invade  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
Bolognese  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him  at  Milan,  to  solicit 
his  aid  in  relieving  them  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  re- 
storing them  to  that  liberty  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
period  of  the  Lombard  League.*  The  French  entered  Bologna 
June  19th.  Bonaparte,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  regicide 
Salicetti,  the  Commissioner  of  the  French  Government,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  on  the  20th,  declaring  that  the  relations 
which  had  subsisted  between  Bologna  and  the  Court  of  Rome 
since  1513  were  at  an  end,  and  the  Sovereign  Power  restored 
to  the  Bolognese  Senate ;  the  Senators  were  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  French  Republic,  and  to  exercise  their  authority  in 
dependence  upon  it.  This  oath  they  accordingly  took  to 
Bonaparte,  seated  on  a  sort  of  thi'one  in  the  Sala  Farnese. 
But  Bonaparte,  as  usual,  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  on 
the  city  ;  and  the  inhabitants  found  to  their  surprise  that  they 
were  treated  rather  as  enemies  than  allies  ;  a  title  with  which 
the  G-eneralissimo  had  honoured  the  Republic  of  Bologna. 
He  and  Salicetti  even  laid  their  hands  on  the  Mont  de  Piete, 
excepting  only  pledges  of  less  value  than  200  lire.  But  first 
of  all,  though  surrounded  by  their  victorious  bands,  they 
took  the  precaution  to  disarm  the  citizens.^  Urbino,  Ferrara, 
and  Ravenna  were  next  successively  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  and  were  also  amerced  in  contributions.     The  Pope, 


^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  234. 

^  See  his  letter  of  October  2ncl  to  the  Directory,  Corr.  de  Napoleon  I. 
(Paris,  1859),  t.  ii.  p.  32. 
^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  636.  *  Botta,  t.  i.  p.  444. 

'  Ibid.  p.  446  sq. 
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now  aged  and  infirm,  and  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
invaders,  despatched  the  Chevalier  D'Azara,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  to  mediate  for  him  with  Bonaparte 
and  Salicetti.  He  could  not  have  placed  his  interests  in  worse 
hands.  Spain,  under  the  influence  of  Grodoy,  was  sinking 
every  day  more  and  more  into  French  vassalage.  D'Azara 
delivered,  as  it  were,  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See  bound  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  and  imperious  conqueror.  It  was 
only  on  very  hard  terms  that  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
granted.  Pius  VI.  engaged  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  Basseville  in  1793  (supra,  p.  104)  ;  to  liberate  all 
persons  confined  for  poHtical  opinions,  to  shut  his  ports 
against  the  vessels  of  Powers  at  war  with  France.  The  lega- 
tions of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  to  continue  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  French  troops,  who  were  also  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Ancona ;  but  Faenza  was  to  be 
evacuated.  The  Pope  was  to  deliver  100  pictures,  busts,  vases, 
or  statues,  to  be  selected  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  in  which  were  to  be  comprised  the  bronze  bust  of 
Junius  Brutus,  and  the  marble  one  of  Marcus  Brutus ;  also 
500  manuscripts.  He  was  further  to  pay  15,500,000  livres 
in  money,  and  5,500,000  in  merchandise,  horses,  etc.,  inde- 
pendently of  the  contributions  of  the  legations  ;  and  he  was 
to  permit  the  passage  of  French  troops  through  his  terri- 
tories." In  these  negotiations  Bonaparte  seems  to  have 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  Directory,  and  to  have  dis- 
approved, as  at  all  events  premature,  the  harsh  treatment  to 
which  the  Pope  was  subjected,  on  account  of  his  vast  moral 
influence,  which  would  be  exerted  against  France.^ 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  with  the  Pope,  Leghorn 
Bonaparte,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  establishing  Genoa" 
the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  despatched  General  Vaubois  to  threatened. 
take  possession  of  Leghorn.     All  the  English  merchandise 
there  was  seized.     Fortunately,  however,  the  English  mer- 
chants had  obtained   information   of   the   approach   of  the 
French,  and  had  shipped  off  the  greater  part  of  their  goods. 
Bonaparte  himself  proceeded  into  Tuscany,  and  was  enter- 

1  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  239. 

^  See  his  letter  to  the  Directory,  October  8th,  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  ii. 
p.  42.  The  Directory,  in  their  correspondence  with  Bonaparte,  did 
not  even  give  the  Pope  his  proper  title,  but  called  him  the  Prince  of 
Rome. 
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tained  by  the  G-rand  Duke  at  Florence  with  almost  royal 
honours.  The  English,  in  retaliation  for  the  proceedings  at 
Leghorn,  landed  2,000  troops  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  capital  of 
Elba,  declaring  that  they  should  hold  that  island  till  the 
peace,  to  prevent  its  incurring  the  fate  of  Leghorn.  The 
neutrality  of  Genoa  was  no  more  respected  than  that  of  the 
other  Italian  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
French  had  pressed  upon  the  Genoese  a  series  of  demands 
which  were  constantly  refused.  Among  these  demands  was 
a  secret  loan  of  five  million  francs,  for  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  French  army;  but  the  English  Minister  at 
Turin,  having  received  information  of  it,  declared  to  the 
Genoese,  that  if  it  was  granted,  their  city  would  be  bom- 
barded by  the  English  fleet,  which  was  then  blockading  the 
Riviera.  The  French,  after  their  victories,  renewed  their 
demands  in  a  tone  which  showed  they  would  take  no  refusal 
(June  21st)  ;  and  the  Senate,  after  long  hesitating  between 
the  dangers  which  awaited  them  from  the  French  armies  on 
one  side,  and  the  English  fleet  on  the  other,  at  length  decided 
for  the  French.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris,  October 
9th,  1796,  by  which  the  Genoese  agreed  to  close  their  port 
against  the  English,  to  pay  two  million  francs  to  the  French, 
and  to  grant  them  a  loan  for  a  like  sum.^ 
Campaign  The  ill  success  of  General  Beaulieu  determined  the  Austrian 

Rhine.  Cabinet  to  supersede  him  by  General  Wurmser,  who  was  then 

commanding  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  At 
the  time  of  Wurmser' s  recall  the  campaign  in  that  quarter 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing.  The  armistice  had  been 
terminated  by  the  Austrians  giving  notice  that  hostilities 
were  to  begin  on  June  1st.  At  this  time  the  position  of  the 
opposing  forces  was  as  follows :  Wurmser,  with  an  army  of 
60,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry,  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Mannheim,  having  its  right  wing 
extended  on  the  opposite  bank  to  Kaiser slautern,  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Another  Austrian  army,  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  which,  including  the  contingents  of  some  Ger- 
man Princes  and  the  garrisons  of  Mainz  and  Ehrenbreitstein, 
numbered  70,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  was  posted  lower 
down  the  stream,  between  the  rivers  Sieg  and  Lahn.  Moreau 
was  opposed  to  Wurmser  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  con- 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  252. 
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sisting  of  70,000  foot,  and  6,500  horse,  cantoned  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  from  Hiiningen  to  Germersheim  in 
Alsace,  and  thence  across  the  Vosges  by  Pirmasens  to  Hom- 
burg.  Over  against  the  Archduke  stood  Jourdan  with  the 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  65,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry.  The  numerical  superiority  was  therefore  at  first 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Austrians ;  but  was  lost  the  day 
before  hostilities  began  by  the  departure  of  Wurmser  for 
Tyrol  with  25,000  men.  Wurmser  was  succeeded  by  Latour, 
and  the  command-in-chief  of  both  armies  was  assumed  by 
the  Archduke  Charles.  That  Prince,  now  aged  twenty-five, 
was  destined  to  achieve  in  this  campaign  a  military  reputation 
only  short  of  that  of  Bonaparte. 

The  G-erman  campaign  of  1796^  is  somewhat  complicated.  Success  of 
The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  took  the  initiative  by  duke"'^^^' 
crossing  the  Rhine,  Kleber  on  June  1st,  and  Jourdan  on  the  Charles. 
12th,  at  Neuwied.  The  Germans  in  this  quarter,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  were  driven  back  as  far  as  Wetzlar, 
but  here  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
June  15th,  and  compelled  to  recross  the  Rhine.  Kleber,  who 
covered  his  retreat,  after  engaging  the  Austrians  under  Kray 
at  Uckerath  and  Kirchheim,  also  repassed  the  Rhine.  Moreau 
crossed  that  river  higher  up,  and  seized  the  fort  of  Kehl, 
June  25th.  The  Archduke,  leaving  Wartensleben  between 
the  Lahn  and  Sieg  with  36,000  men  to  oppose  Jourdan, 
hastened  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  aid  of 
Latour,  but,  being  defeated  by  Moreau  in  an  engagement 
at  Malsch,  July  9th,  retreated  to  Pforzheim.  Meanwhile 
Jourdan  had  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  driven  Wartens- 
leben beyond  Frankfurt.  Hence  that  General  continued  his 
retreat  by  way  of  Wilrzburg  to  Amberg,  with  a  view  of 
covering  the  magazines  in  Bohemia,  thus  separating  himself 
more  and  more  from  the  Archduke,  and  rendering  the  latter's 
situation  still  more  difficult.  Charles  continued  his  retreat 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar  pursued  by  Moreau,  and 
on    July   21st,  there  was    some   fighting   at   Cannstadt  and 

*  The  best  sources  for  those  who  would  study  it  are  the  Archduke 
Charles's  own  work,  Grundsdtze  dtr  Strategie,  erldutert  durch  die 
Darstellung  des  Feldzuges  von  1796,  3  B.  8vo. ;  Jourdan,  Mem.  pour 
servir  a  Vhist.  de  la  campagnc  de  1796;  Marshal  de  St.  Cyr-Gouvion, 
Mem.  sur  les  campagnes  des  armies  du  Rhin  et  de  Rhin-et- Moselle,  de 
1192  jusqu' a  lapaix  de  Campo  Foi^nio.     4  vols.  8vo. 
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Esslingen.  At  this  crisis  of  the  campaign  the  Archduke  was 
suddenly  deserted  by  some  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  with 
their  contingents.  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Margrave 
of  Baden,  and  the  petty  Princes  of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  on 
the  invasion  of  their  territories  by  Moreau,  sej^arated  their 
forces  from  the  army  of  the  Confederation,  and  obtained  from 
the  French  General,  by  heavy  contributions,  a  suspension  of 
arms. 
Conduct  of  At  the  same  time  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  took  advantage  of 
the  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  the  German  Fatherland  to 
push  its  own  interests.  The  advance  of  the  French,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  both  Empire  and  Emperor  with  destruc- 
tion, and  which  might  have  been  averted  had  the  Prussians 
acted  with  loyalty  as  members  of  the  Confederation,  was 
employed  by  them  to  draw  closer  their  connection  with 
France.  On  August  5th,  as  the  French  armies  were  pene- 
trating into  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  two  treaties,  one  public, 
the  other  secret,  were  signed  at  Berlin  with  the  French 
Minister  Caillard.  The  first  of  these  treaties  modified  the 
neutral  line  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Basle.  The  new 
line  comprised  Lower  Saxony  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Circle  of  Westphalia.  The  States  included  in  it  were  to 
withdraw  their  contingents  from  the  Imperial  army  and 
cease  their  contributions  for  the  war,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  to  assemble  an  army  of  observation  to  guarantee 
the  line  of  neutrality.^  The  secret  treaty  was  still  more  im- 
portant. By  this  Frederick  William  II.  agreed  not  to  oppose 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French, 
and  that  the  temporal  Princes  who  might  suffer  from  this 
arrangement  should  be  indemnified  by  the  secularization  of 
ecclesiastical  domains  in  Germa.ny.  To  the  King  of  Prussia 
himself  was  to  be  assigned  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster,  with 
the  district  of  Eechlinghausen  by  way  of  compensation  for 
his  trans-Ehenane  provinces.  That  part  of  the  Bishopric  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ems  was  to  be  united  to  the  Batavian 
Eepublic.  The  House  of  Hesse  was  also  to  be  indemnified 
by  secularizations,  and  the  branch  of  Cassel  was  to  be  elevated 
to  the  electoral  dignity.  If,  at  the  future  pacification,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Orange  in  the  Stadholderate 
should  be  deemed  inadmissible,  the  French  Eepublic  was  to 

^  Garden,  Hist,  des  Traitis,  t.  v.  p.  359. 
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use  its  influence  to  procure  for  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  the 
secularized  Bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg,  also  with 
the  electoral  dignity.  In  case  the  Prince  should  die  without 
male  issue  the  Bishoprics  were  to  devolve  to  the  House  of 
Brandenburg.^  The  Elector  and  the  other  States  of  Upper 
Saxony,  whose  territories  were  not  included  in  the  neutral 
line,  now  hastened  to  accede  to  the  neutrality,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Erlangen,  August  13th,  under  the  mediation  of  Prussia. 
The  line  of  demarcation  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
Bishopric  of  Fulda,  the  County  of  Henneberg,  Upper  Saxony, 
and  Lusatia,  and  the  Elector  undertook  to  defend  it  with 
20,000  men.-  The  Saxon  contingent  was  now  also  withdrawn 
from  the  Imperial  army. 

Prussia,  by  making  concessions  to  France  for  which  she  Prussia 
was  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire,  not  only  Germany. 
ruined  the  German  cause,  but  also  placed  herself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  Government  in  a  future  settlement. 
Thus  was  initiated  that  selfish  and  fatal  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  depriving  fifty  millions  of  the  German  name  of 
their  proper  weight  in  the  European  balance.  The  English 
Cabinet  viewed  her  proceedings  with  alarm.  Pitt  despatched 
Mr.  Hammond  to  Berlin  to  persuade  that  Cabinet  to  resort 
to  an  armed  mediation  between  the  belligerents.  But  Ham- 
mond, who  arrived  at  Berlin  five  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  found  Haugwitz  inexorable ;  nor  did  he  suc- 
ceed any  better  in  an  interview  with  Frederick  William 
himself. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  army  had  been  reduced  to  German 
25,000  men  by  the  desertions  of  the  Imperial  contingents,  ^^"^P^^g'^- 
gave  battle  to  Moreau  at  Neresheim,  August  11th.  The 
result  was  indecisive,  but  it  enabled  him  to  cross  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  down  which  he  advanced,  with  the 
intention  of  aiding  Wartensleben,  whom  Jourdan  had  driven 
beyond  the  Naab.  Moreau  was  marching  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube.  Latour,  with  30,000  men,  including 
Conde's  corps  of  French  emigrants,  was  posted  on  the  Lech, 
which  they  occupied  from  Landsberg  to  Eain.     The  Arch- 

^  This  secret  treaty  was  betrayed  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister 
himself  in  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  following 
October,  by  way  of  proof  that  Prussia  did  not  insist  ujjon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.     Menzel,  N.  Gesch.  der  Deutschen,  B.  vi.  S.  366. 

^  Garden,  Hist,  des  Traifes,  t.  v.  p.  360. 
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duke,  having  ordered  Latour  not  to  risk  a  battle,  but  to 
retire  on  the  approach  of  Moreau,  who  had  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Donauworth,  continued  his  march  down  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Ingolstadt,  August 
17th.  Having  formed  a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  he 
defeated  Bernadotte's  division  at  Neumarkt,  August  22nd, 
and  again,  on  the  23rd,  at  Teiningen.  He  was  now  on 
Jourdan's  right  flank,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Amberg, 
and  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated,  August  24th.  The 
French  general  now  retreated  to  Schweinfurt,  and  the  Arch- 
duke marched  to  Wiirzburg.  As  this  movement  threatened 
Jourdan's  communications  with  Frankfort,  he  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Kornach,  near  Wiirzburg,  September  3rd ;  but, 
Wartensleben  having  come  up,  the  French  were  entirely 
defeated.  Jourdan  now  commenced  a  precipitate  and  dis- 
orderly retreat  bj  way  of  Gemiinden  and  Hammelburg  to  the 
Lahn,  during  which  his  troops  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  peasantry.  After  some  engagements  between 
the  Lahn  and  Sieg,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  now 
under  the  command  of  Beurnonville,  by  whom  Jourdan  had 
been  superseded,  recrossed  the  Rhine. 
Moreau's  Meanwhile  the  Archduke  Charles    was   threatened  by   a 

retreat.  danger  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  Latour,  instead  of 
obeying  his  orders,  had  attempted  to  arrest  Moreau's  pro- 
gress, and  had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Friedberg, 
August  24th,  the  day  of  Charles's  victory  at  Amberg.  Latour 
now  retreated  on  Munich,  followed  by  Moreau.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  fled  to  Saxony, 
and  the  Bavarian  States,  in  the  Elector's  name,  hastened  to 
conclude  an  armistice  with  the  victorious  general,  September 
7th,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the  Bavarian  con- 
tingent, to  allow  free  passage  to  the  French,  to  pay  ten 
million  francs,  deliver  3,300  horses,  200,000  quintals  of  corn, 
the  same  quantity  of  hay,  100,000  pairs  of  shoes,  10,000  pairs 
of  boots,  30,000  ells  of  cloth,  and  twenty  pictures  to  be 
selected  from  the  Elector's  galleries.^  But  a  fortunate  turn 
in  the  campaign  speedily  relieved  the  Elector  from  this 
onerous  agreement.  Latour  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
Great  Laber  when  Moreau,  hearing  of  Jourdan's  misfortunes, 
which   placed   him   in  a   critical  position,   commenced  his 

^  Martens,  t.  vl.  p.  294. 
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famous  retreat.  He  was  pursued  by  Latour ;  Nauendorf , 
with  an  Austrian  division,  was  in  Ulm ;  while  Charles,  with 
part  of  his  forces,  threatened  Moreau's  line  of  retreat.^  His 
path  lay  through  the  Black  Forest,  which,  though  beset  by 
Austrian  troops,  he  chose  in  preference  to  violating  the 
neutral  Swiss  territory.  To  disembarrass  himself  of  Latour 
before  Charles  could  come  up,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
former  general  at  Biberach,  October  2nd,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  pass  of  the  Hollenthal  without  molesta- 
tion, though  pursued  by  the  Archduke.  Having  emerged 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  he  engaged  the  Austrians  at 
Emmendingen,  October  19th,  and  at  Schliengen,  October 
24th,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  himseK  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ehine ;  but,  being  worsted  in  both  actions,  he  re-crossed 
that  river  at  Hiiningen,  October  26th.  An  armistice  was 
now  agreed  upon  between  the  Austrians  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  The  French  abandoned  the  tete-du-'pont 
of  Neuwied  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine  from  that  place 
to  Miihlheim,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  Archduke 
Charles  wishing  to  despatch  a  large  part  of  his  forces  to  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  now  besieged  by  the  French,  would  will- 
ingly have  abandoned  Kehl,  but  he  received  directions  from 
Vienna  to  retake  it  at  whatever  cost.  Kehl  surrendered  by 
capitulation,  January  9th,  1797,  while  the  tete-du-pont  of 
Hiiningen  held  out  till  February  2nd.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
attained  its  object,  but  Mantua  fell. 

Wurmser,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  Tyrol  early  in  July,  1796,  was  also  prevented  from 
pursuing  his  own  plans  for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  The  Aulic 
Council  of  War,  by  directing  him  to  divide  his  forces,  marred 
all  his  efforts.  Agreeably  to  their  instructions,  Wurmser 
having  advanced  his  headquarters  to  Trent,  divided  his  army 
into  three  columns.  One  of  these,  under  Quasdanovich,  was 
to  march  by  the  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda  on  Brescia ; 
another,  under  Meszoroz,  proceeded  by  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake ;  while  Wurmser  himself,  with  the  main  body,  marched 
straight  upon  Mantua.  The  operations  of  Quasdanovich  were 
attended  with  success.  He  seized  Salo  and  Brescia,  and 
advancing  thence   on  the  road  to   Mantua,   threatened  the 
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^  Philippart,  Life  of  General  Moreau,  and  Rambaud,  Les  Franqais 
sur  Ic  Rhin. 
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French  rear.  Wurmser  at  j&rst  was  no  less  successful.  By- 
July  31st  he  had  forced  all  the  French  posts  upon  the  Adige, 
and  was  in  full  march  upon  Mantua.  Bonaparte,  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,  was  preparing  to  retire  beyond  the  Adda, 
when  Augereau  is  said  to  have  counselled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  direct  all  his  forces  against  Quasdanovich.  The 
Austrian  General  was  thus  crushed  by  a  superior  force  at 
Lonato  August  3rd,  and  compelled  to  regain  the  defiles  of 
Tyrol,  while  Brescia  and  Salo  were  recovered  by  the  French. 
Having  struck  this  blow,  Bonaparte  immediately  turned,  with 
28,000  men,  against  Wurmser,  who  had  only  18,000,  attacked 
him,  August  5th,  near  Castighone,  and,  after  a  series  of 
combats,  which  lasted  five  days,  completely  defeated  him, 
with  great  loss  of  prisoners  and  guns.  Wurmser  was  now 
compelled  to  retire  to  Trent  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  The  absence  of  the  French  had  enabled  him  to  re- 
victual  Mantua,  but  after  his  defeat  they  resumed  the  siege 
of  that  place. 
Defeat  of  Bonaparte  was  now  instructed  by  the  Directory  to  force 

"'  Wurmser's  positions  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  form  a  junction 

with  Moreau,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  this  period 
victoriously  advancing.^  Moreau' s  right  wing  having  seized 
the  important  position  of  Bregenz,  was  about  to  enter  Tyrol ; 
and  the  Directory  dreamt  for  a  moment  of  realizing  the  vast 
plan  by  which  they  were  to  unite  their  armies  in  the  heart  of 
G-ermany,  a  hope  speedily  dissipated  by  the  defeat  of  Jourdan 
and  consequent  retreat  of  Moreau.  Wurmser,  on  his  side, 
undismayed  by  the  posture  of  affairs,  having  rallied  his 
scattered  forces  and  received  reinforcements,  which  brought 
up  his  army  to  50,000  men,  had  resolved  on  another  attempt 
to  relieve  Mantua.  Thus  both  he  and  Bonaparte  advanced 
simultaneously  in  the  pursuit  of  entirely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent objects.  Wurmser  marched  by  the  Yal  Sugana 
towards  Bassano,  whilst  Bonaparte  took  the  direct  road  to 
Trent,  which  place  he  entered  September  5th,  after  defeating, 
the  day  before,  at  Eoveredo,  an  Austrian  division  of  25,000 
men,  commanded  by  Davidowich.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
did  not  arrest  the  march  of  Wurmser,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
pushed  on  more  rapidly  towards  Bassano.  Bonaparte  was 
now  in  an  embarrassing  position.     To  advance  further  into 

^  Bonaparte  himself  has  given  a  different  account  of  these  circum- 
stances. 
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Tyrol  would  be  to  abandon  all  Italy  to  the  enemy ;  he,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  retrace  his  steps.  Advancing  against 
Wurmser  by  forced  marches,  he  surprised  and  captured 
nearly  all  his  advanced  guard  at  Primolano,  and  entirely 
defeated  Wurmser  himself  before  Bassano,  September  8th. 
The  Austrian  General  had  now  no  resource  but  to  throw 
himself  into  Mantua.  During  this  retreat  he  suffered  great 
losses  in  several  battles,  the  last  of  these  being  at  San  Giorgio, 
a  suburb  of  Mantua  September  15th,  after  which  he  entered 
that  place  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  The  siege  was 
now  resumed  by  Bonaparte,  who,  on  learning  the  retreat  of 
Moreau,  abandoned,  for  the  present,  the  thought  of  pene- 
trating into  Austria. 

The  Austrians  were  not,  however,  discouraged.  A  third 
army  of  50,000  men  was  formed,  commanded  by  Alvinzi  and 
Davidowich.  Alvinzi  passed  the  Piave,  November  1st,  with 
30,000  men,  defeated  Bonaparte  on  the  6th  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  Bassano,  and  again  at  Caldiero  on  the  12th,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  upon  Verona,  Bonaparte  was  in  a  state  of 
discouragement,  almost  of  despair.  Fortunately  Davidowich 
and  his  division,  whom  Alvinzi  had  detached  with  directions 
to  advance  along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Adige,  made  no 
movement  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  thus  enabled  Bona- 
parte to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Alvinzi.  On  the  evening 
of  November  14th,  crossing  the  Adige  at  Verona  with  his 
army,  as  if  in  full  retreat,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  left,  and 
pursuing  his  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  re- 
crossed  it  at  Eonco,  with  the  intention  of  turning  Alvinzi's 
position.  The  French  assaulted  the  Austrian  intrenchments 
at  Arcole  during  three  successive  days,  November  15th,  16th, 
and  17th,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.  Bonaparte  himself 
was  precipitated,  with  his  horse,  into  the  marshes,  and  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  or  made  prisoner,  when 
he  was  rescued  by  his  grenadiers.  On  the  third  day  Alvinzi 
began  his  retreat  to  Vicenza,  disregarding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  bravest  and  most  devoted  officers,  who  urged  him  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Davidowich,  and  to  march  upon  Verona, 
which  would  have  received  him  with  open  arms. 

Meanwhile  Davidowich,  advancing  along  the  Adige,  after 
gaining  several  advantages  over  the  French,  especially  at  La 
Pietra,  November  7th,  and  at  Kivoli,  17th,  had  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  Castel  Nuovo,  near  Peschiera ;  but  at  the 
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approacli  of  Bonaparte,  who  now  hastened  against  him  with  his 
victorious  army,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Thus  the 
Austrians  again  lost  the  campaign  by  the  injudicious  plan  of 
dividing  their  forces. 

In  January,  1797,  Alvinzi,  who  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements, made,  at  the  summons  of  Wurmser,  a  last  attempt 
to  deliver  Mantua.  Despatching  General  Pro  vera  with  12,000 
men  towards  Ponte  Legnano  on  the  Lower  Adige,  he  himself 
transferred  his  head-quarters  to  Roveredo,  on  the  Upper 
Adige.  Prom  these  places  both  generals  were  to  pursue 
their  march  to  Mantua  and  form  a  junction  at  that  town. 
Provera  was  successful  over  Augereau's  division,  and  com- 
pelled that  G-eneral  to  retreat  on  Bevilacqua  and  thence  on 
Ponte  Legnano,  January  9th.  Alvinzi,  on  his  side,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  drove  the  French  under  Joubert  from 
their  intrenchments  at  La  Corona  (January  13th),  who  then 
retired  to  Rivoli.  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  Bologna,  at  the 
news  of  the  Austrian  advance,  flew  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
on  January  14th  defeated  Alvinzi  in  a  decisive  battle  at 
Rivoli ;  which  the  Austrian  G-eneral,  unaware  of  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  with  reinforcements,  had  advanced  to  attack. 
On  the  following  day  Joubert  completed,  at  La  Corona,  Al- 
vinzi's  discomfiture,  while  Bonaparte,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  victorious  army,  marched  in  pursuit  of  Provera.  That 
General  had  arrived  at  Mantua,  and,  by  concert  with  Wurmser, 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  suburbs  of  San  Giorgio  and  La 
Favorita,  held  by  the  French,  when  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Augereau,  and 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  (January  16th).  These 
disasters  proved  fatal  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Man- 
tua surrendered  by  capitulation  February  2nd.  The  Com- 
mandant, Canto  d'Yrles,  a  Spaniard,  was  so  confident  of  the 
temper  of  his  soldiers  and  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  had  admitted  Wurmser ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
so  many  additional  mouths  accelerated  the  fall  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  thought  by  good  military  authorities  that,  with  a 
garrison  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  men,  with  provisions  and 
medicines  for  two  years,  Mantua  might  be  defended  against 
an  army  of  100,000  men.^ 


^  See  note  in  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  386. 
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France  had  strengthened  herself  by  an  offensive  and  defen-  Treaty  of 
sive  alliance  with  Spain,  which  secured  to  her  the  aid  of  that  f^ons^o!^^ 
Power,  but,  during  the  present  war,  only  against  England. 
Spain,  since  the  affair  of  Toulon,  conceived  that  she  had  some 
grievances  against  England ;  a  feeling  which  the  French 
Government  used  all  their  endeavours  to  inffame.  They  also 
cajoled  and  flattered  the  vain  favourite  Godoy,  who,  at  this 
time,  ruled  supreme  in  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  his 
motives  for  the  French  alliance.  He  neither  liked  the  French 
people  nor  their  Revolution  ;  while  his  Sovereign  must  have 
viewed  with  horror  a  Government  which  had  murdered  or 
expelled  the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  The  Treaty  of  St. 
Ildefonso,  concluded  by  Godoy  with  the  French  Directory, 
August  19th,  1796,  was  modelled  on  the  Family  Compact  of 
1761.  Its  object  was  to  render  the  wars  of  one  Power  com- 
mon to  both ;  or,  in  other  words,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  place  the  resources  of  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  France. 
Each  Power  agreed  to  provide  the  other,  at  three  months' 
notice,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  four 
smaller  vessels ;  and  with  18,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  proportion.  The  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
is  the  most  important,  being  virtually  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain.  This  article  stated  that,  England 
being  the  only  country  against  which  Spain  had  any  direct 
complaints,  the  present  alliance  should  be  valid  solely  against 
her  during  the  actual  war,  and  that  Spain  should  remain 
neuter  with  regard  to  other  Powers  at  war  with  the  French 
Republic.^ 

After  the  execution  of  this  treaty  the  English  and  Spanish   Spain 
Ministers  were  reciprocally  withdrawn;    and  the  Spaniards   against 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Gibraltar.     The  manifesto  of  Spain   England, 
against   Great   Britain,    containing   her   alleged    grievances, 
appeared  October  6th. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  sail  of  the  line  proceeded  to  Toulon ;  when  Admiral 
Jervis,  the  English  commander  in  the  Mediterranean,  being 
now  no  longer  strong  enough  to  blockade  that  port,  was 
directed  to  carry  off  the  British  troops  at  Corsica,  Elba,  and 
Caprera,  and  to  quit  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  the  Court  of  Naples  for  making  peace  with 

Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  255. 
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France.  Bonaparte,  after  his  expedition  to  Leghorn,  had, 
through  his  emissaries,  excited  an  insurrection  in  Corsica 
against  the  English,  and  before  the  end  of  October  the 
French  regained  possession  of  that  island. 

The  French  and  Spanish  alliance,  as  well  as  mistrust  of 
Austria,  which  seemed  to  be  retained  in  the  Coalition  only 
through  fear  of  Eussia,  were  probably  the  principal  motives 
which  induced  Pitt  to  attempt  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
peace.  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Amber g, 
Lord  G-renville  addressed  a  note,  September  6th,  to  Delacroix, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  which  was  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  Danish  Ambassador  at  Paris.  The  French  Government 
having  refused  to  treat,  except  directly.  Lord  G-reuville,  en- 
couraged by  the  Archduke  Charles's  further  victories,  sent 
another  note,  September  25th,  by  a  flag  of  truce  direct  to 
Paris,  when  passports  were  forwarded  for  Lord  Malmesbury, 
the  English  plenipotentiary,  and  the  persons  in  his  suite. 
The  Directory  appear  at  this  period  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  at  least  with  Austria.  Their  situation  was 
by  no  means  secure.  They  were  threatened  at  once  by  the 
remains  of  the  Jacobin  party  and  by  the  Eoyalists ;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  against  them ;  they  had 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  to  banish  all  suspected  persons  from  that  capital. 
One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  conspiracies  was  that  of 
Francis  Noel  Baboeuf,  a  journalist  and  ultra-democrat,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Caius  Gracchus  Baboeuf.  In  con- 
junction with  Drouet,  the  celebrated  postmaster,  and  other 
persons,  Baboeuf  had  plotted  an  armed  insurrection  (May, 
1796) ;  but  his  design  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directory,  he  and  the  other  leaders  were  seized  before  they 
could  execute  it.  Baboeuf  was  ultimately  condemned  by  the 
High  Court  of  Vendome,  and  stabbed  himself  on  hearing  his 
sentence  of  death.^  The  reverses  of  the  French  armies  in 
Germany  had  produced  a  painful  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  and  loud  cries  had  arisen  for  peace.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Directory  had  instructed  Bonaparte  to 
make  overtures  to  the  Emperor ;  who  accordingly  addressed 
from  Milan  an  insolent  letter  to  Francis,  October  2nd,  in 


^  Advielle,  Histoire  cle  Baboeuf  et  du  Bahouhisme. 
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which  he  threatened  that  Monarch  with  the  destruction  of 
Trieste  and  the  ruin  of  all  Austrian  establishments  on  the 
Adriatic,  unless  he  immediately  despatched  plenipotentiaries 
to  Paris. ^  This  communication  was  treated  by  the  Emperor 
with  silent  contempt. 

Lord  Malmesbury  arrived  in  Paris  October  21st,  and  was 
received  with  lively  demonstrations  of  public  joy.  But  the 
Directory,  as  their  conduct  soon  showed,  did  not  wish  a  peace 
with  England.  Their  policy  was  to  isolate  that  Power  by 
concluding  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria,  and  to  continue 
the  war  against  it  with  the  aid  of  Spain.  The  English  pleni- 
potentiary was  treated  with  open  insult  by  the  Government, 
while  General  Clarke,  an  Irishman  in  the  service  of  France, 
was  despatched  to  Vienna  by  way  of  Italy  to  make  another 
attempt  at  negotiation.  Thugut  was  inclined  for  a  separate 
peace  with  France  ;  but  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Morton 
Eden,  persuaded  the  Emperor  not  to  separate  his  cause  from 
that  of  England,  and  Clarke's  passports  were  refused. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  now  communicated  to  that  of  Eng- 
land their  views  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Paris ; 
and  on  the  17th  December  Lord  Malmesbury  presented  to 
the  French  Government  an  ultimatum  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  them.  England  agreed  to  restore  to  France  all 
her  conquests  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  on  condition  of 
the  restitution  of  the  Emperor's  possessions  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before  the  war,  of  peace  with  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  French  troops,  coupled  with  an 
engagement  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that 
country.  But  the  French  Government  refused  to  restore  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  a  point  which  the  English  and  Austrian 
Cabinets  made  a  sine  qua  non.  Delacroix  insisted,  that  the 
Netherlands  having  been  annexed  to  France  by  a  legislative 
decree,  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Directory,  to  give  them  back :  thus  making  the  law  of 
France  override  the  law  of  nations.  The  Directory  declined 
to  offer  any  counter-scheme  ;  and  on  December  19th  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  directed  to  leave  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  death  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL,  on  November  17th, 
just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  signing  the  Triple  Alliance, 
had  an  effect  on  the  negotiations  unfavourable  to  the  Coali- 
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tion.^     Paul  I.  adopted  a  different  line  of  policy,  and  revoked 
the  ukase  which  had  been  issued  for  a  general  levy. 

The  Punic  faith  of  the  Directory  was  proved  by  their 
urging  on  during  these  negotiations  the  preparation  of  an 
armament  destined  for  a  descent  upon  Ireland.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  from  Brest  December  15th,  two  days  before  Lord 
Malmesbury  delivered  his  ultimatum.  The  Directory  had 
used  their  authority  over  the  Batavian  Eepublic,  now  a  mere 
appendage  of  France,  to  fit  out  another  fleet  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  Texel.  The  disastrous  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  well  known  to  the  English  reader.  Part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  French  armament  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  by  storms.  Among  these  last  was 
the  frigate  conveying  G-eneral  Hoche,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  debarkation,  in  whose  absence  the  French  admiral 
refused  to  land  them.^  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Irish 
showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  the  expedition 
was  compelled  to  return,  after  suffering  considerable  losses 
both  from  the  weather  and  by  capture.  The  naval  actions 
and  colonial  affairs  of  1796  were  not  of  much  importance. 
A  squadron,  despatched  by  the  Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  captured  in  August  by  Admiral 
Elphinstone  in  Saldanha  Bay,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Cape.  In  the  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent's  were 
taken  by  the  Enghsh,  but  their  attempt  on  St.  Domingo 
failed. 

Bonaparte  had  scarcely  dictated  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Mantua  when  he  announced  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  the 
termination  of  the  armistice  of  Bologna  (February  1st,  1797), 
and  marched  with  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  that  city, 
while  General  Victor,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Romagna.  After  the  conclusion  of  that  armistice, 
Pius  VI.  had  sent  two  Plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  treat  for 
a  peace ;  but  the  bases  proposed  by  the  Directory  were  so  un- 
reasonable that  the  Papal  Ministers  declined  to  adopt  them, 
and  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris  (August,  1796).  ISTegotiations 
were  afterwards  renewed  at  Florence  with  no  better  success. 
The  Pope  then  prepared  for   war;    increased  his   army   to 

^  The  advantages  which  the  French  promised  themselves  from  the 
accession  of  Paul  are  explained  in  Delacroix's  letter  to  Clarke,  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1796.     But  their  hopes  were  not  altogether  realized. 

^  Escande,  Hoche  en  Irlanae. 
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upwards  of  40,000  men,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  the  Piedmontese  General  Colli ;  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  an  alliance  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  The  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  into  the  States  of  the  Church  was,  however, 
little  more  than  a  military  promenade.  The  Papal  troops 
intrenched  behind  the  Senio  were  routed  on  the  first  attack ; 
Faenza,  Forli,  Cesena  were  successively  entered ;  Bonaparte 
in  person  proceeded  to  Urbino  and  Ancona,  whence,  despatch- 
ing a  detachment  to  occupy  Loreto,  he  took  the  road  to  Eome 
by  Macerata  and  Tolentino. 

After  the  fall  of  Mantua,  Pius  had  sent  to  propitiate  the  The  Peace 
conqueror  and  sue  for  peace.  At  the  news  of  his  approach,  tino^m? 
the  Pope  solicited  an  armistice,  when  the  French  general  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  his  newly  levied  troops  and  foreign 
commanders,  and  accorded  him  the  space  of  five  days  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  Tolentino.  The  Directory  had  invited 
Bonaparte  to  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Papal 
Government,  which  had  always  shown  itself  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  Republic.  But  Bonaparte  did  not  share  the  hatred 
of  the  Directors  for  the  Holy  See ;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances which  induced  him  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  The 
Austrians  were  preparing  another  army;  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  sent  a  message  that  he  should  not  behold 
with  indifference  the  French  advance  upon  Rome,  nor  consent 
that  conditions  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Pope  that  were 
contrary  to  religion  and  the  existing  Papal  Government. 
Bonaparte  agreed  upon  the  Peace  of  Tolentino  with  the 
Pope's  envoys,  February  19th.  The  See  of  Rome  withdrew 
from  all  leagues  against  the  French  Republic,  ceded  to  it 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  and  the  Legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna ;  and  accorded  to  it  the  possession 
of  Ancona  till  a  Continental  pacification  should  be  effected. 
Besides  the  pecuniary  contributions  stipulated  in  the  armistice 
of  Bologna,  the  Pope  was  to  pay  fifteen  milHons  more  in 
cash,  diamonds,  or  other  valuables.  The  contributions  in 
objects  of  art  and  manuscripts  remained  the  same.  Thus  the 
Holy  See  purchased  a  peace  by  sacrificing  more  than  a  year's 
revenue  and  a  third  part  of  its  temporal  dominions.  After 
thus  mulcting  the  Pope,  Bonaparte  addressed  to  him  a  most 
respectful  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  veneration  for  the 
Holy  Father  in  terms  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his 
instructions  from   the  Directory,  and  such  as   might   have 
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become  tlie  most  devout  son  of  the  Churcli.^  A  little  pre- 
viously the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  been  compelled  to 
purchase  a  confirmation  of  his  neutrality.^  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  Bonaparte  sent  a  message  to  the 
little  Republic  of  St.  Marino,  the  oldest  in  Italy  after  Venice, 
offering  it  an  augmentation  of  territory.  The  Gronfalonier 
wisely  declined  the  dangerous  honour  ;  and  this  small  State, 
consisting  of  only  6,000  souls,  preserved  its  independence 
through  all  the  convulsions  of  Europe.^ 

Thus,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  Bonaparte  had  con- 
quered Piedmont,  and  reduced  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  an 
ignominious  peace;  had  subdued  Lombardy  and  Mantua; 
destroyed  four  Austrian  armies;  detached  the  King  of 
Naples,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Tuscany,  from  the  Coalition ; 
laid  Venice  and  Genoa  under  contribution  ;  deprived  the  Pope 
of  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  occupied  all  the  north 
of  Italy  to  the  Piave.  He  could  boast  that  he  had  not  only 
supported  his  army  during  eleven  months,  and  handsomely 
rewarded  his  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  but  had  also  been 
able  to  send  thirty  million  francs  to  France. 

But  notwithstanding  Bonaparte's  rapid  and  brilliant  con- 
quests, the  main  object  of  the  war,  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Emperor,  still  remained  unaccomplished.  To  carry  out 
such  a  task  required  all  Bonaparte's  genius  and  good  fortune. 
Thugut  had  trusted  to  the  Russian  alliance  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  hamper  if  not 
defeat  the  French  schemes  in  Italy.  But  the  death  of 
Catharine  II.  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  fleet  to 
Gibraltar,  consequent  on  the  close  alliance  made  between 
France  and  Spain,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  aid  from  Russia 
and  England.  But  Thugut  did  not  despair.  He  determined 
to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  upon  resistance  in  Italy.  The 
obstacles  to  a  march  from  Italy  to  Vienna,  if  properly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Austrians,  seemed  almost  insuperable. 
The  resources  of  the  Emperor  were  far  from  being  exhausted. 
His  hereditary  dominions  displayed  an  enthusiastic  loyalty. 
The  Hungarian  Diet  assembled  at  Pressburg,  elected  the 
Archduke  Joseph  to  the  vacant  dignity  of  Palatine,  voted  a 
considerable  subsidy  in  money,  extraordinary  supplies  in  kind, 
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a  large  levy  of  recruits,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  nobles,  on 
a  scale  so  extensive  that  the  cavalry  alone  amounted  to  24,000 
sabres.  Bohemia  and  Tyrol  accorded  a  levee  en  masse}  The 
Archduke  Charles,  whose  campaign  in  Cermany  had  inspired 
the  greatest  confidence  in  his  military  abilities,  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Bonaparte  had  been  re- 
inforced by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and  Dehmas,  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  in  progress 
with  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  Piedmontese  troops.^  The 
French  had  also  been  recruited  from  the  conquered  districts 
of  Italy.  To  an  army  of  45,000  men,  inured  to  service  and  Campaign 
flushed  with  victory,  the  Archduke  could  oppose  only  about  °^  ^'^'^' 
24,000  troops  in  a  state  of  disorganization  and  discourage- 
ment. Faults  were  also  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  Had  the  Archduke  Charles  concentrated  his 
forces  in  Tyrol  he  might  have  easily  prevented  the  French 
from  penetrating  through  those  difficult  ^^asses,  while  at  the 
same  time  Bonaparte  would  probably  have  been  deterred 
from  taking  the  route  of  the  Julian  and  Noric  Alps,  for  fear 
of  seeing  his  communications  intercepted,  and  himself  at- 
tacked in  the  rear.  Instead  of  this,  by  direction  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  he  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  the 
Friuli,  and  exposed  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  French  in  a  long 
and  feeble  line  on  the  Tagliamento.  The  Austrians  were  Defeat  of 
driven  from  their  position  at  Yalvassone,  on  that  river,  at  the  dule^^^^ 
first  attack,  March  16th,  in  which  action  Bernadotte  particu-  Charles. 
larly  distinguished  himself.  The  Archduke  now  retreated 
beyond  the  Isonzo.  Bonaparte,  in  close  pursuit,  left  him  no 
time  to  cover  Trieste,  drove  him  through  Gradisca  and  Gortz 
beyond  the  Save.  Bernadotte  was  despatched  to  seize 
Trieste,  which  he  entered,  March  24th.  On  the  23rd,  Mas- 
sena,  with  the  French  advanced  guard,  defeated  the  Austrians, 
after  some  brilliant  actions,  at  Tarvis.  The  Drave  was  now 
passed,  and  Bonaparte  entered  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of 
Carinthia,  March  31st,  which  had  been  taken  by  Massena, 
after  a  smart  action  two  days  before;  while  Bernadotte 
entered  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Carniola,  April  1st. 

But  the  situation  of  Bonaparte  was  attended  with  con- 

^  Mailath,  Gesch.  des  Oestr.  Kaiserstaates,  B.  v.  S.  218. 

^  Signed  at  Turin,  April  8th,  1797.     Martens,  Becveil,  t.  xi.  p.  620. 
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Situation  of  sideratle  danger.  The  Directory  had  informed  him  that  he 
Bonaparte,  (.^^i^j  expect  no  timely  aid  by  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  through  Germany.  He  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  population,  advancing  further  and  further  from 
his  base  of  operations ;  while  the  Archduke,  as  he  receded, 
drew  nearer  to  his  supports.  The  Hungarian  insurrection 
had  begun  to  march.  Oeneral  Joubert,  who  had  penetrated 
to  Botzen  in  Tyrol,  was  there  threatened  by  the  Tyrolese 
levee  en  masse,  under  Count  Lehrbach,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  At  several  places  in  the  Venetian  territories  the 
inhabitants  had  risen  against  the  French.  Bonaparte  was 
alarmed  about  the  intentions  of  the  Venetian  Government 
itself.  The  Senate,  annoyed  by  the  seizure  of  Bergamo  by 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  (December  25th,  1796),  had 
silently  made  considerable  armaments ;  had  assembled  near 
Venice  a  corps  of  12,000  Dalmatians,  the  best  troops  of  the 
Republic ;  and  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  which  could  not  have  altogether  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  French.  Bonaparte  had  extorted  from  the 
Republic  a  subsidy  of  one  million  a  month,  telling  them  that 
they  might  seize  the  treasures  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who 
was  an  enemy  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  to  Pesaro,  one  of  their  Commissioners  who  attended 
him  on  his  march,  betrays  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  regarding 
Venice ;  which,  indeed,  by  rising  against  him  at  this  juncture, 
might  have  done  him  irreparable  damage.^  A  few  more  days, 
and  Bonaparte  might  probably  be  cut  off  from  Italy,  deprived 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army,  and  compelled,  per- 
haps, to  attempt  a  retreat  by  way  of  Salzburg,  which  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  His  alarm, 
in  fact,  was  so  great  that  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Klagen- 
furt  to  the  Archduke  Charles  (March  31st),  with  proposals 
for  peace. 

Bonaparte  did  not,  however,  ai-rest  his  march.  He  pressed 
on  by  St.  Veit  and  Neumarkt,  where  a  battle  occurred,  to 
Judenburg  in  Styria,  the  Archduke  retreating  before  him. 
At  Judenburg,  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Vienna,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  April  7th,  which  was  followed, 
eleven  days  after,  by  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  a 
peace  at  Leoben.     Vienna  had  been  seized  with  a  panic  at 
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the  approach  of  the  French ;  and  Bonaparte's  proposal,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  been  joy- 
fully accepted.  The  truce  was  extended  to  Tyrol,  where  the 
French  were  now  in  full  retreat;  and  thus  rescued  them 
when  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  and  Tyrolese  would  have 
supported  a  rising  against  them  in  the  Venetian  States.  It  Preiimin- 
is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Leobe^, 
Leoben,  the  articles  of  which  were  either  confirmed  or  set  i797. 
aside  by  the  definitive  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  six  months 
afterwards.  They  were  drawn  up  with  the  assistance,  but 
not  under  the  mediation,  of  the  Marquis  S.  G-allo,  Neapolitan 
ambassador  at  Vienna.^  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  main 
outline  of  them  was  the  cession  to  France  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  her  occupation 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Phine  and  of  Savoy,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Cisalpine  Pepublic  in  Italy,  Austria  re- 
linquishing all  her  possessions  beyond  the  Oglio ;  for  which 
sacrifices  the  Emperor  was  to  be  compensated  with  the  con- 
tinental states  of  Venice,  while  that  Republic  was  to  receive 
the  possessions  wrested  from  the  Pope  by  the  Peace  of 
Tolentino.  Thus  Austria  disgraced  herself  by  deserting 
G-reat  Britain  and  making  a  separate  peace,  contrary  to  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Thugut  to  the  English  ambassador  only 
a  few  days  before ;  as  well  as  by  accepting  the  spoils  of 
Venice,  a  friendly,  or,  at  all  events,  a  neutral  Power,  in  com- 
pensation of  her  own  losses. 

Hoche,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  had  passed  noche  and 
the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  April  18th,  and  driving  the  Austrians 
before  him,  reached  Ciessen  on  the  Lahn,  after  gaining 
several  battles  and  marching  thirty-five  leagues  in  five  days. 
Moreau,  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  passed  that  river  on  the 
21st  at  Kehl,  in  face  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  on  record.  He 
made  4,000  prisoners  and  retook  the  fort  at  Kehl;  but  an 
armistice  concluded  June  23rd,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben,  arrested  further  hostilities  in  this 
quarter. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  first  overtures  to  Austria,  had  not  de-  Venetian 
manded  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  having  no  equivalent  to  "^^°^- 

^  The  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  long  kept  secret.     The  articles 
which  differ  from  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  will  be  found  in  Garden, 
Hist,  des  TraiUs,  t.  v.  p.  398  sq. 
V.  E 
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offer  in  return,  and  fearing  that  without  it  the  Emperor 
would  never  consent  to  a  separate  peace;  but  before  the 
signature  of  the  preHminaries  of  Leoben  events  had  occurred 
which,  if  they  did  not  justify,  might  at  all  events  serve  to 
colour  and  excuse,  the  spoliation  of  Venice,  and  thus  provide 
the  desired  indemnity.  The  Italian  peasantry,  exasperated 
against  the  French  soldiery,  rose  and  massacred  a  consider- 
able number  of  them.  In  Venice  itself  demonstrations  were 
made  against  the  French,  which  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
three  Inquisitors  of  State,  and  were  also  favoured  by  Drake, 
the  English  Minister.  In  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Venetian 
Grovernment,  the  insurrection  went  on  increasing,  and  had 
extended  to  Verona  itself.  The  French  garrison  in  that  town 
consisted  of  only  about  1,300  men,  exclusive  of  the  sick,  while 
the  Venetian  G-overnment  had  assembled  there,  besides  Italian 
troops,  and  a  considerable  force  outside  the  town,  a  body  of 
2,000  Slavonians.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this  garri- 
son, as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Austrians 
from  Tyrol,  and  the  entry  of  several  thousand  armed  peasants 
into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French,  mas- 
sacred some  of  them  in  the  streets,  and  attacked  the  garrison 
in  the  castle.  The  arrival  of  French  reinforcements  at  length 
compelled  the  insurgents  to  surrender  at  discretion,  not,  how- 
ever, before  they  had  killed  more  than  100  of  the  French, 
with  a  loss  on  their  side  of  about  a  quarter  of  that  number. 
But  the  most  horrible  feature  in  this  riot  was  the  murder 
of  more  than  400  sick  French  soldiers  in  the  hospitals ;  an 
act  of  cruelty  which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Veronese 
Vespers. 
Venice  Whether  the  Venetian  G-overnment  was  implicated  in  this 

affair  or  not,  Bonaparte,  whose  hands  were  now  freed  by  the 
peace  with  Austria,  took  care  not  to  let  slip  so  excellent  an 
opportunity  for  quarrelling  with  them.  He  received  the 
Venetian  Commissioners  sent  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  with 
that  blustering  fury  which  always  harbingered  a  storm. 
Arrived  at  Palmanuova,  he  published  a  regular  declaration 
of  war,  May  2nd,  though  he  had  no  authority  from  his 
Government  for  such  a  step.  A  body  of  20,000  French 
troops  was  then  assembled  on  the  borders  of  the  Lagoons. 
Among  the  Venetians  themselves  was  a  strong  party  in  favour 
of  the  French  and  their  political  institutions.  At  the  head 
of  it  were  the  Senators  Battaglia,  Dona,  and  San  Fermo ; 
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Admiral  Condulmer,  commandant  of  the  Lagoons  ;  the  Doge 
Manini  himself  implicitly  obeyed  its  counsels.  It  had  been 
directed  by  Lallemand,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Ee- 
public ;  and  when  that  Minister,  agreeably  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  quitted  Venice,  his  office  as  leader  of  the  French 
party  was  supplied  by  Villetard,  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
who  remained  behind,  and  even  retained  over  his  door  the 
arms  of  the  French  Republic.  Thus  Venice  was  threatened 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Milan,  which  he  entered  with  all  the  Submission 
pomp  of  sovereignty,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Mestre,  the  head-  ^^  Venice, 
quarters  of  the  French  upon  the  Lagoons.  Before  he  arrived 
there  he  had  granted  the  Venetians  an  armistice  of  twelve 
days  to  consider  the  terms  which  he  offered.  No  harder  ones 
could  have  been  imposed  if  the  city  had  been  conquered.  He 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Senate  and  Council  of  Ten ; 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  three  State  Inquisitors,  of  the 
jproveditore  of  Venice,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Lido  or 
Port ;  the  liberation  of  all  political  prisoners ;  and  a  total 
disarmament.  Yet,  among  the  Senators,  only  two,  Pesaro 
and  Justiniani,  were  for  resistance ;  although,  with  a  little 
resolution,  Venice  might  easily  have  been  defended.  The 
sinuous  Lagoons  were  difficult  to  pass  ;  the  French  had  no 
flotilla,  while  the  Venetians  possessed  between  200  and  300 
vessels  manned  by  8,000  sailors ;  there  were  10,000  Slavonian 
soldiers  in  the  city,  and  several  English  frigates  were  cruising 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  Venice 
at  the  first  signal.  But  her  fall  had  already  been  prepared 
by  her  own  Government.  The  Doge  had  assembled  on 
April  30th  an  extraordinary  and  illegal  committee  of  forty- 
three  senators,  in  which  it  had  been  determined  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  French  party,  the  Government 
should  be  rendered  more  democratic.  The  demands  of  Bona- 
parte were  accepted,  and  three  plenipotentiaries  were  des- 
patched to  treat  with  him  for  a  peace  at  Milan,  whither  he 
had  now  returned. 

Bonaparte  has  himself  explained,  in  his  confidential  letters  The  Treaty 
to  the  Directory,  his  motives  for  entering  into  this  treaty. 
By  means  of  it  the  French  would  be  enabled  to  enter  Venice 
without  opposition,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  arsenal  and 
other  public  establishments,  which  were  to  be  despoiled  of 
their  contents,  under  the  j^retext  of  executing  the  secret  articles. 


of  Milan. 
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If  the  peace  with  the  Emperor  should  not  be  ratified,  the 
possession  of  Venice  would  enable  the  French  to  turn  its 
resources  against  him.  Finally,  the  treaty  would  appease 
any  clamour  in  Europe,  since  it  would  state  that  the  occupa- 
tion was  a  mere  momentary  act,  solicited  by  the  Venetians 
themselves.  Bonaparte  added  that  he  intended  to  seize  all 
their  vessels,  carry  off  their  cannon,  destroy  the  bank,  and 
keep  Corfu  as  well  as  Ancona.^  It  was  with  such  intentions 
that  the  Treaty  of  Milan  was  signed,  May  16th,  by  Bona- 
parte and  Lallemand  on  one  side,  and  by  Dona,  Justiniani, 
and  Mocenigo  on  the  other.  It  consisted  of  six  public  and 
six  secret  articles.  The  principal  conditions  of  the  public 
articles  were,  that  the  Grand  Council  renounced  its  rights  of 
sovereignty,  directed  the  abdication  of  the  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, and  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  the 
assembly  of  the  citizens.  The  new  Government,  however, 
was  to  guarantee  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  poor  gentlemen  and  the  life-pensions  hitherto  granted 
under  the  title  of  "provisions.^'  A  body  of  French  troops 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  city  till  the  Government  should  signify 
that  it  had  no  longer  need  of  them ;  and  all  the  Venetian 
territory  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French  at  the  Con- 
tinental Peace.  By  the  secret  articles,  the  two  Eepublics 
were  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  exchange  of 
different  territories ;  Venice  was  to  pay  three  million  livres 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  three  millions  more  in 
hemp,  cordage,  and  other  marine  stores ;  she  was  to  furnish 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  and  to  deliver  twenty  pictures  and  500  manu- 
scripts.^ 
French  But  while  the  negotiations  for  this  treaty  were  proceeding 

orvenfce"  ^^  Milan,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  at  Venice.  In 
conformity  with  Bonaparte's  requisitions  the  ships  had  been 
ordered  to  be  disarmed,  the  Slavonian  troops  to  be  dismissed, 
and  on  May  11th  the  Doge  Manini  invited  the  Senators  to 
depose  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  ten 
persons,  to  be  named  with  the  approbation  of  Bonaparte. 
But  on  the  following  day,  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
party,  a  new  democratic  Municipal  Council  was  elected,  con- 

^  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iii.  p.  55. 

^  Martens,  Eecueil,  t.  vi.  p.  391  j  Haller,  Geh.  Gesch.  B.  v.  S.  15, 
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sisting  of  sixty  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nations.  Riots 
ensued,  which  lasted  three  or  four  days,  in  which  the  Slavo- 
nians played  the  principal  part,  and  which  had  for  their 
object  plunder  rather  than  a  counter-revolution.  They 
served,  however,  as  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  troops  of 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  into  the  city,  3,000  or  4,000  of  whom 
were  conveyed  over  the  Lagoon  on  the  night  of  May  15th,  in 
barks  provided  for  them  by  the  French  party.  The  Slavo- 
nians, with  their  commander  Morosini,  had  previously  set 
sail  for  Zara,  after  plundering  the  villages  of  Lido  and 
Malamocco. 

Thus,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Milan  a  new  revo-  Fall  of 
lutionary  Government  had  been  established  at  Venice.  The 
new  Council  ratified  the  treaty  ;  but  as  the  French  troops 
had  obtained  entrance  into  Venice  without  the  aid  of  its 
stipulations,  Bonaparte  refused  to  ratify,  availing  himself  of 
the  miserable  subterfuge  that  he  had  not  negotiated  with  the 
new  Government.  He  now  demanded  five  millions  instead  of 
three,  and  directed  the  Venetians  to  seize  100,000  ducats 
belonging  to  their  guest,  the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  French, 
by  their  subsequent  barbarous  proceedings,  realized  Bona- 
parte's threat  that  he  would  prove  an  Attila  for  Venice. 
Before  quitting  it,  they  seized  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  and 
all  the  cannon  and  stores  that  were  serviceable ;  they  de- 
molished the  Bucentaur,  burnt  the  Golden  Book  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  of  liberty,  and  carried  off  the  bronze  horses,  the 
spoils  of  Constantinople,  which  had  so  long  been  the  j^ride 
and  ornament  of  Venice  ;  thus  depriving  her  even  of  the 
monuments  and  trophies  of  her  ancient  glory.  By  the  aid  of 
a  Venetian  flotilla,  the  French  also  took  possession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Thus  fell  the  renowned  Republic  of  Venice, 
the  most  ancient  Government  in  Europe.  More  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  created  by  the  Austrians  taking  posses- 
sion of  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia  than  by  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  French.  This  step  was  preceded  by  a 
hypocritical  manifesto  respecting  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
order  in  those  States ;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  result  of  the 
secret  articles  of  Leoben.^ 

^  See  in  general  for  the  above  account  of  the  fall  of  Venice,  Daru, 
Hist,  de  Venise,  liv.  xxxvii. ;  Tiepolo,  Discorsi  sulla  Storia  del  sign. 
Daru;  Tentori,  Documenti  della  caduta  di  Veaezia;  Botta,  Storia 
d'ltcdia  dal  1789  al  1814,  lib.  x. 
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Ligurian  The  revolution  in  Venice  was  soon  followed  by  another  in 

Republic,  Oenoa,  also  organized  by  the  plots  of  the  French  Minister 
there,  Faypoult.  The  G-enoese  had  in  general  shown  them- 
selves favourable  to  France ;  but  there  existed  among  the 
nobles  an  anti-French  party  ;  the  Senate,  like  that  of  Venice, 
was  too  aristocratic  to  suit  Bonaparte's  or  the  Directory's 
notions ;  and  it  was  considered  that  G-enoa,  under  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  would  be  more  subservient  to  French 
interests.  An  insurrection,  prepared  by  Faypoult,  of  some 
700  or  800  of  the  lowest  class  of  Genoese,  aided  by  French- 
men and  Lombards,  broke  out  on  May  22nd,  but  was  put 
down  by  the  great  mass  of  the  real  Genoese  people.  Bona- 
parte, however,  was  determined  to  effect  his  object.  He 
directed  a  force  of  12,000  men  on  Genoa,  and  despatched 
Lavalette  with  a  letter  to  the  Doge,  very  similar  to  that  which 
Junot  had  carried  to  Manini,  requiring  him  to  liberate  all  the 
French  who  had  been  imprisoned,  to  arrest  those  who  had 
excited  the  people  against  France,  and  to  disarm  the  citizens. 
These  orders  were  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours, 
otherwise  the  French  Minister  would  leave  Genoa,  and  the 
aristocracy  would  cease  to  exist.^  Faypoult  further  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  three  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  more  democratic  constitution.  Bonaparte's 
threats  were  attended  by  the  same  magical  effects  at  Genoa 
as  at  Venice.  The  Senate  immediately  despatched  three 
nobles  to  treat  with  him,  and  on  June  6th  was  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Montebello."  The  Government  of  Genoa  recognized 
by  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  confided  the 
legislative  power  to  two  Councils,  one  of  300,  the  other  of  500 
members,  the  executive  power  to  a  Senate  of  twelve,  presided 
over  by  the  Doge.  Meanwhile  a  provisional  Government  was 
to  be  established.  By  a  secret  article  a  contribution  of  four 
millions,  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  imposed 
upon  Genoa.  Her  obedience  was  recompensed  with  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  territory,  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  districts  known  as  the  "  Imperial  fiefs."  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Ligurian  Eeptjblic. 
gsaipme  Austrian  Lombardy,  after  its  conquest,  had  also  been  formed 

into  the  "Lombard  Eepublic ; "  but  the  Directory  had  not 

^  Cmr.  de  Napolion  I.  t.  iii.  p.  75. 
*  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  vi.  p.  394. 
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recognized  it,  awaiting  a  peace  "witli  Austria.  Bonaparte, 
after  taking  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  the 
Legations,  had,  at  first,  thought  of  erecting  them  into  an 
independent  State,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cispadane 
Eepublic ;  "  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  united 
these  States  with  Lombardy,  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  He  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory,  the 
independence  of  this  new  Republic,  June  29th,  1797  ;  reserv- 
ing, however,  the  right  of  nominating,  for  the  first  time,  the 
members  of  the  Government  and  legislative  body.  The 
districts  of  the  Valtelline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  subject  to 
the  Grison  League,  in  which  discontent  and  disturbance  had 
been  excited  by  French  agents,  were  united  in  October  to  the 
new  State ;  whose  constitution  was  modelled  on  that  of  the 
French  Republic. 

Bonaparte  was  commissioned  by  the  Directory  to  negotiate 
a  definitive  peace  with  Austria,  and  conferences  were  opened 
for  that  purpose  at  Montebello,  Bonaparte's  residence  near 
Milan.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  six  months,  partly 
through  Bonaparte's  engagements  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  new  Italian  Republics,  but  more  especially  by  divisions 
and  feuds  in  the  French  Directory,  ending  in  a  revolution 
which  we  must  now  describe. 

The  Directory  and  the  two  Councils  had  hitherto  acted  Schism 
together  with  tolerable  harmony,  but  great  discontent  pre-  Directory, 
vailed  among  the  public.  A  strong  reactionary,  and  even  i^^''- 
Royalist,  party  had  grown  up,  and  the  elections  of  May,  1797, 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  A  third  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Councils  having  then  resigned,  agreeably  to 
the  new  constitution,  their  places  were  supplied  by  anti- 
Jacobins,  and  even  by  known  Royalists ;  among  whom  were 
Generals  Pichegru,  Barbe  Marbois,  Dumas,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  General  Willot,  and  others.  The  reactionary  party 
now  formed  a  majority  in  the  two  Councils,  and  were  thus 
opposed  to  the  executive  Directory ;  in  which  also  a  change 
had  taken  place.  Letourneur  de  la  Manche  had  gone  out  by 
lot,  and  the  new  Chambers  elected  Barthelemy  to  succeed  him. 
Barthelemy,  formerly  French  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  a 
man  of  moderate  principles,  acted  with  and  adopted  the  views 
of  Carnot ;  and  though  these  two  Directors  were  far  from 
being  royalists,  they  were  still  further  from  agreeing  with  the 
violent  counsels  of  their  three  colleagues,  Barras,  Rewbel,  and 
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La  Reveillere-Lepeaux.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Directory- 
were  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Councils,  a  state  of 
things  which  could  not  but  end  in  a  collision.  But  though 
the  three  Directors  who  acted  together,  and  who  obtained  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  were  opposed  by  the  legislature,  they 
were  supported  by  the  army  ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally 
led  to  an  appeal  to  force,  and  originated  that  military  despotism 
which  far-seeing  politicians  had  foretold  as  the  inevitable  end 
of  the  French  Revolution.  As  soon  as  the  two  new  Councils 
had  been  constituted,  1st  Prairial,  an  V  (May  20th,  1797), 
Pichegru  was  elected  President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
Barbe  Marbois  of  the  Ancients.  The  administration  of  the 
Directory  was  now  violently  assailed,  particularly  their  war 
policy  and  their  financial  measures,  and  peace,  economy,  and 
an  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  press  were  advocated.  Camille 
Jordan,  a  young  deputy  from  Lyons,  enthusiastically  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  clergy.  The  restoration  of  Catholic  worship, 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment  against  non-juring 
priests,  as  well  as  that  against  emigrants,  were  demanded, 
and  numbers  of  both  those  proscribed  orders  returned  into 
France.  In  the  provinces  counter-revolutionary  reprisals 
took  place  against  the  holders  of  the  national  property.  The 
royalist  party  established  the  Club  of  Clichy,  while  the 
triumvirs,  who  found  the  power  of  the  Directory  almost 
paralyzed,  endeavoured  to  reorganize  Jacobinism. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  reactionary  party  began  to  con- 
template the  restoration  of  Royalty ;  while  the  triumvirs,  on 
their  side,  determined  to  put  down  their  opponents  by  a  coup 
d'etat,  supported  by  military  force.  Resort  to  such  a  step 
was  indeed  their  only  alternative,  as  they  had  no  power  under 
the  constitution  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  dissolving  the 
Councils.  Hoche,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  a  man  of  extreme  principles,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Barras  and  his  colleagues ;  and  as  his  army  was 
the  nearest  to  Paris,  he  was  directed  to  march  several  regi- 
ments on  that  capital.  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Councils,  these  troops,  on  futile  pretences,  overstepped  the 
constitutional  radius  of  twelve  leagues  from  the  metropolis, 
and  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  views 
of  General  Bonaparte  were  at  first  dubious.  He  was  too 
prudent  to  commit  himself  at  once  to  the  majority  of  the 
Directory,  lijke  Hoche.     Besides,  he  shared  the  more  mode- 
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rate  views  of  Carnot  and  the  peace  party  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  the  pacification  with  Austria.  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  support  the 
reaction.  He  had  been  violently  abused  in  the  Club  of  Clichy. 
His  application  of  the  public  money  for  military  purposes  had 
been  severely  censured  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
had  passed  a  resolution  depriving  the  generals  of  all  control 
over  the  finances  ;  but  this  had  been  rejected  by  the  Ancients. 
Bonaparte,  moreover,  had  always  been  the  opponent  of  Piche- 
gru,  and  he  was  the  enemy  of  Willot,  a  Eoyalist  general  in 
Southern  France,  whom  Carnot  had  patronized  by  way  of 
counterpoise  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Lavalette,  to  Paris,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  triumvirs,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  instructions  not  to  compromise  him 
with  Carnot.  The  triumvirate,  in  a  secret  letter,  accepted 
his  promise  to  march  on  Paris,  in  case  of  need,  with  25,000 
men,  as  well  as  his  offer  of  three  millions  to  aid  the  coup 
d'etat.  Thus  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  vanquisher  of 
Austria,  was  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  government  under 
which  he  held  his  command, 

Bonaparte  urged  on  the  triumvirate  the  necessity  for  speedy  Bonaparte's 
action.  The  summer  was  waning  fast;  if  the  negotiations  t'S^^ 
for  a  peace  with  Austria  should  not  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  before  the  autumn,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
chastise  that  Power  by  renewing  the  campaign.  The  Cabinet 
of  Vienna,  aware  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  and  sought  every  pretext  to 
procrastinate  the  negotiations.  Bonaparte  himself,  instead 
of  going  to  Udine,  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan,  where  he 
was  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  On  August  10th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  royalty,  he  caused  his  soldiers  to 
swear  on  the  autel  de  la  patrie  to  exterminate  all  conspirators 
and  traitors.  Threatening  addresses  of  the  most  violent 
kind  from  the  divisions  of  Joubert,  Augereau,  and  Massena 
were  got  up  and  sent  to  Paris.  Bernadotte  hesitated  to 
follow  this  example ;  and  the  address  of  his  division,  when 
at  length  made,  was  in  a  much  milder  form  than  the  others. 
Augereau,  a  rough  soldier,  without  any  political  capacity, 
and  of  whose  rivalry  Bonaparte  had  therefore  no  dread,  was 
despatched  to  Pans  with  the  addresses  and  to  assist  the 
coup  de  main.  He  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  17th 
military  division,  which  included  the  metropolis;    and  the 
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Proscrip- 
tions. 


military  posts  were  also  intrusted  to  officers  of  the  army  of 
Italy. 

While  the  triumvirs  were  contemplating  their  coup  de  main, 
the  Legislature  was  also  preparing  a  revolution.^  On  the 
motion  of  Pichegru,  17th  Fructidor  (September  3rd),  a 
National  G-uard  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  formed,  after 
which  the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be  directed  to  retire  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  General  Willot  was  for  more  violent 
measures  :  an  insurrection  of  the  Sections,  and  the  accusation 
of  Barras,  E-ewbel,  and  La  Reveillere.  But,  as  it  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  counsels  of  so  large  a  number  were  paralyzed 
by  hesitation  and  difference  of  opinion ;  their  designs  were 
betrayed  to  the  triumvirs,  who  acted  with  energy  and  decision. 
During  the  night  of  September  3rd,  the  troops  placed  round 
Paris  entered  that  city,  and,  under  the  command  of  Augereau, 
were  formed  round  the  Tuileries,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men 
with  40  guns.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  September  4th  (18th 
Fructidor) ,  the  alarm  gun  was  fired  ;  Augereau  presented  him- 
self at  the  grille  of  the  Pont  Tournant,  where  Eamel,  who 
commanded  the  guard  assigned  to  the  Legislature,  had 
stationed  800  grenadiers,  a  force  quite  inadequate  for  effect- 
ive resistance,  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  resist.  To 
Augereau's  question,  *'  Are  you  Eepublicans  ?  "  the  grenadiers 
responded  with  shouts  of  Vive  Augereau  I  Vive  le  Birectoire  I 
and  immediately  joined  his  troops.  Augereau  now  caused 
Pichegru,  Willot,  Eamel,  and  other  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
party  to  be  arrested ;  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was 
directed  to  assemble  in  the  Odeon  Theatre,  that  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  with  the  view  of  compel- 
ling them  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
three  Directors.  These  assmblies  having  declared  themselves 
en  permanence,  a  message  was  sent  to  acquaint  them  with 
what  had  been  done  and  the  motive  for  it,  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  Eoyalty.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  named  a  commission  composed  of  Sieyes  and 
four  other  members  to  take  measures  for  the  public  safety. 
The  law  which  they  presented  was  in  fact  an  ostracism ; 
nothing  more  arbitrary  or  violent  had  been  perpetrated  under 
the   Eeign  of   Terror,  except  that  transportation  was   sub- 


^  See  Larue,  Histoire  du  18  Fructidor,  and  Pierre,  La  Terreur  sous 
le  Directoire. 
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stituted  for  the  guillotine.  Carnot,  Barthelemy,  and  upwards 
of  fifty  members  of  the  Council  were  proscribed,  including 
Pichegru,  Boisy  d'Anglas,  Camille  Jordan,  WiUot,  and  Barbe 
Marbois.  Proofs  of  a  Royalist  conspiracy  ^  were  got  up  from 
some  papers  seized  on  the  Comte  d'Entraigues  at  Venice,  and 
forwarded  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Directory  ;  as  well  as  from 
Pichegru' s  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  which 
Moreau  had  seized  some  months  before  in  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrian  general  Klinglin.  Pichegru's  intrigues 
had  long  been  well  known  to  the  Directory  ;  Moreau  himself 
was  imphcated  in  them,  and  betrayed  his  friend  and  patron 
at  the  last  hour.  Moreau  was  deprived  of  his  command  ; 
Barthelemy,  Pichegru,  and  about  twenty  other  persons,  were 
sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana.  A  great  many  of  the  proscribed  persons,  however, 
never  left  the  Isle  of  Ee.  Carnot  concealed  himseK  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Germany. 
The  proscription  was  subsequently  extended,  and  the  editors 
of  thirty-five  journals  were  condemned  to  transportation. 
Eegulations  were  adopted  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  faction.  The  elections  were  annulled  in 
forty-eight  of  the  eighty-three  departments  ;  the  laws  recently 
passed  in  favour  of  priests  and  emigrants  were  repealed ; 
emigrants  not  struck  out  of  the  list  were  ordered  to  quit 
Paris  in  twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  being  brought  before 
a  court-martial ;  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Republic  and  to 
the  constitution  of  the  year  III,  as  well  as  of  hatred  to 
monarchy  and  anarchy,  was  exacted  from  all  public  officers  ; 
all  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  were  directed  to  leave 
France,  even  those  who  had  remained  in  it  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror  ;  the  whole  administration  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine  was  altered ;  newspapers  were  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  during  a  year.  Thus  the  oligarchy  of 
the  three  Directors,  Rewbel,  Ban-as,  and  La  Rcveillere- 
Lepeaux,  and  of  their  Ministers,  Merlin,  Scherer,  and  Talley- 
rand, was  established  solely  by  the  sword  of  Augereau ;  the 

^  However  defective  the  evidence  adduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  schemes  were  in  agitation  for  restoring  the  ancient  regime. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  observes  :  "  II  y 
avait  dans  I'interieur  des  deux  conseils  un  parti  trfes  decide  a  ramener 
I'ancien  regime,  et  le  general  Pichegru  en  ^tait  un  des  principaux 
instruments. " — De  la  Rivol.  part.  iii.  ch.  24. 
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populace  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  matter.  The  Re- 
publican party  was  revived,  that  of  the  Royalists  defeated 
and  humbled,  and  prepared  for  submission  under  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire.  The  two  Councils,  as  altered  by  the  new 
elections,  became  subordinate  to  the  Directory,  whose  number 
was  completed  by  the  addition  of  Merlin  de  Douai  and 
Fran9ois  de  Neufchateau. 
Views  of  the  The  revolution  of  18th  Frudidor  h^d.  great  influence  on  the 
negotiations  with  Austria.  Bonaparte,  satisfied  that  the 
success  of  the  coup  d'etat  wsls  insured  by  the  military  arrange- 
ments, proceeded  to  the  chateau  of  Passeriano,  near  Udine, 
before  the  end  of  August.  The  Directory  intrusted  to  him 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  and  he  showed  himself 
as  able  a  diplomatist  as  he  had  proved  a  matchless  com- 
mander. The  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  these  negotia- 
tions, his  broad  and  statesmanlike  views,  his  clear  and  pene- 
trating judgment  of  men  and  events,  contributed  as  much  to 
pave  his  way  to  future  empire  as  the  brilliant  victories  won 
by  his  sword.  But  although  the  Directory  seemed  to  have 
accorded  their  entire  confidence  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  they 
were  so  greatly  indebted  for  their  power,  yet  they  were  far 
from  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  objects  of  the  future  peace. 
Barras,  Eewbel,  and  their  colleagues,  retained  their  warlike 
views.  They  were  for  rejecting  altogether  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben  as  the  basis  of  negotiation ;  they  insisted  upon  re- 
taining Mantua,  which,  by  the  secret  articles  of  those  pre- 
liminaries, had  been  conceded  to  the  Emperor ;  they  wished 
to  make  the  Tagliamento,  instead  of  the  Adige,  the  limit  of 
the  Austrian  territories  in  Italy  ;  thus  giving  the  city  and 
port  of  Venice  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  ;  and  to  revolutionize 
Piedmont,  Rome,  and  Naples.  With  this  last  view  they  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which 
Bonaparte  had  concluded  in  April  with  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the  safety  and  success 
of  his  military  operations  in  Italy.  In  spite  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  young 
Corsican  who  thus  aspired  to  protect  Kings  and  Princes,  to 
overthrow  Republics  and  distribute  their  spoils,  to  be  sole 
arbiter  of  peace  and  war.  They  also  regarded  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  as  the  best  security  for  their  hold  of  power, 
and  the  only  means  of  maintaining  and  paying  their  armies  ; 
and  in  these  views  they  were  supported  by  the  ultra-revolu- 
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tionary  party.  By  way  of  counterpoise  to  Bonaparte,  they 
appointed  Augereau  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
Ehine  and  Moselle  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  now  united 
into  one.  The  command  of  the  former  had  been  vacated  by 
the  removal  of  Moreau,  that  of  the  latter  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Hoche.  Augereau,  at  the  head  of  such  a  force,  and 
supported  by  the  Government,  had  he  had  any  political 
genius,  might  have  become  the  master  of  the  Revolution, 
and  forestalled  the  career  of  Bonaparte.  Instead  of  that, 
he  rendered  himself  the  mere  tool  of  the  Directory.  On 
assuming  the  command,  he  published  an  inflammatory  ad- 
dress, well  calculated  to  provoke  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  a 
step  which  formed  one  of  Bonaparte's  motives  for  accelerating 
a  peace, 

Bonaparte's  prudence  and  moderation  at  this  juncture  form  Bonaparte's 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Directory,  moderation. 
He  perceived  that  more  would  be  gained  by  peace  than  by 
war.  The  abandonment  which  he  advised  of  Venice  to  Aus- 
tria, thus  depriving  the  Cisalpine  Republic  of  a  seaport,  and 
putting  into  the  Emperor's  hands  the  key  of  Italy,  was, 
indeed,  a  point  on  which  great  difference  of  opinion  might 
be  fairly  entertained.  Battaglia  and  Dandolo,  the  chiefs  of 
the  democratic  party  at  Venice,  offered  Bonaparte  18,000,000 
francs,  and  an  auxiliary  corps  of  18,000  men,  to  induce  him 
to  unite  Venice  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  continue 
the  war  with  Austria.  But  Bonaparte  could  not  be  shaken 
from  his  resolution.  He  had  calculated  the  chances  of  a 
winter  campaign,  and  he  knew  that  the  Austrians  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  120,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Venice.  The  doctrine  that  France 
was  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations  he,  as  usual, 
threw  to  the  winds.^  His  views  at  this  time  are  admirably 
explained  in  a  despatch  to  Talleyrand  of  October  7th."  He 
warns  against  a  rash  precipitancy,  alludes  to  the  characteristic 
of  the  French  to  be  too  elated  in  prosperity  ;  "  yet,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  if  such  be  the  order  of  destiny,  1  think  it  not  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  few  years,  we  may  arrive  at  those  grand 
results  of  which  the  heated  imagination  catches  a  glimpse, 

^  **  Jamais  la  r^publique  Fran^aise  n'a  adopte  pour  maxime  de 
faire  la  guerre  pour  les  autres  peuples,"  etc.  etc.  See  Lettre  con- 
fidentielle  a  Villetard,  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iii.  p.  399. 

2  lUd.  p.  269. 
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but  which  only  the  cool,  the  persevering,  and  the  judicious 
ever  attain."  He  seemed  to  know  instinctively  how  far  he 
might  carry  his  pretensions  and  when  it  was  time  to  retire. 
Thus,  though  he  abandoned  Venice,  he  settled  the  question 
about  Mantua  without  any  negotiation,  by  proclaiming  its 
union  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  September  27th.^ 
The  Peace  On  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  at  Udine,  the  Cabinet 

Fo?S''  ^^  Vienna  despatched  thither  Count  Louis  Cobenzl,'  its 
ablest  and  most  practised  diplomatist,  after  a  stormy  scene 
with  whom,  on  October  14th,  Bonaparte  got  his  way,  and 
three  days  later  was  concluded  the  celebrated  Peace  of 
Campo  Eoemio.  It  derived  this  name  from  its  having 
been  signed  in  a  ruined  castle  situated  in  a  small  village 
of  that  name  near  Udine ;  a  place  selected  on  grounds  of 
etiquette  in  preference  to  the  residence  of  either  of  the 
negotiators.  By  this  treaty^  the  Emperor  ceded  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  to  France ;  abandoned  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  which  he  recognized,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema, 
Peschiera,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  with  their 
territories,  and  all  that  part  of  the  former  Venetian  pos- 
sessions to  the  south  and  west  of  a  line  which,  commenc- 
ing in  Tyrol,  traversed  the  Lago  di  Garda,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  but  including  Porto  Legnago  on  the  right  bank, 
and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  to  its  mouth. 
France  was  to  possess  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  all  the  Vene- 
tian settlements  in  Albania  below  the  Grulf  of  Lodrino ;  the 
French  Republic  agreeing,  on  its  side,  that  the  Emperor 
should  have  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  isles  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
Lagoons,  and  all  the  former  Venetian  Terra  Firma  to  the 
line  before  described.  The  Emperor  ceded  the  Breisgau  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  to  be  held  on  the  same  conditions  as 
he  had  held  the  Modenese.  A  congress  composed  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  German  Federation  was  to  assemble 

^  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  414. 

^  Bonaparte  himself  says  :  ' '  Tier  de  son  rang  et  de  son  importance, 
11  (Cobenzl)  ne  doutait  pas  que  la  dignite  de  ses  manieres  et  son 
habitude  des  cours  ne  dussent  ^eraser  facilement  un  g^n^ral  sorti  des 
camps  r^volutionaires  :  aussi  aborda-t-il  le  general  Fran^ais  avec  une 
certaine  \6ghTet6 ;  mais  il  suffit  de  I'attitude  et  des  premieres  paroles 
de  celui-^i  j)our  le  remettre  aussitot  a  sa  place,  dont,  au  demeurant,  il 
ne  chercha  jamais  plus  a  sortir." 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  420. 
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immediately,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  France  and  the 
Empire. 

To  this  public  treaty  was  added  another  secret  one/  by  the  The  Secret 
principal  article  of  which  the  Emperor  consented  that  France  Treaty, 
should  have  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  except  the  Prussian 
possessions,  and  stipulated  that  the  Imperial  troops  should 
enter  Venice  on  the  same  day  that  the  French  entered  Mainz. 
He  also  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  the  Empire  to  this  arrangement.  The  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  to  be  declared  free.  If,  at  the  peace  with  the  Empire, 
the  French  Republic  should  make  any  acquisitions  in  Ger- 
many, the  Emperor  was  to  obtain  an  equivalent  there,  and 
vice  versa.  The  Dutch  Stadholder  to  have  a  territorial  in- 
demnity. To  the  King  of  Prussia  were  to  be  restored  his 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently to  have  no  new  acquisitions  in  Germany.  Princes 
and  States  of  the  Empire,  injured  by  this  treaty,  to  obtain  a 
suitable  indemnity.  In  what  this  was  to  consist  is  not  speci- 
fied;  but  the  omission  of  the  Bishops  of  Basle,  Strassburg, 
and  Spires  from  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  receive  such 
compensation,  shows  that  it  was  not  designed  to  re-establish 
those  bishoprics,  and  that  consequently  the  Emperor  had 
consented  to  the  secularization  of  their  possessions.  The 
Emperor  also  virtually  acknowledged  his  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  secularization  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Secret 
Treaty,  by  which  he  accepted  the  good  offices  of  the  French 
Republic  to  procure  for  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg. 
The  open  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  this  principle  by 
Frederick  William  II.  in  July,  at  Pyrmont,  at  the  instance 
of  Talleyrand,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  had  helped  to 
remove  the  Emperor's  scruples,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  though,  as  a  Catholic  monarch  and 
head  of  the  Empire,  he  had  less  justification  for  such  an  act 
than  the  Prussian  King.  Yet  Austria  and  France  agreed  to 
shut  out  Prussia  from  participating  in  the  secularizations.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Vienna  preserved  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  terminated  not  only  Results  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  but  also  the  first  Continental  war  of  ^^®  ^^'^• 
the  Revolution.     The  establishment  of  Bonaparte's  prestige 

^  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  420.  ^  Menzel,  B.  vii.  S.  376  f. 
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and  power  by  the  campaign  was  a  result  still  more  momentous 
in  its  consequences  for  Europe  than  the  fall  of  Venice  and 
the  revolutionizing  of  Northern  Italy.  The  war  with  Austria, 
declared  by  Louis  XYI.  in  1792,  was  now  concluded.  A 
struggle  of  five  years'  duration,  respecting  the  territorial 
rights  of  some  Princes  of  the  Empire  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  had  ended  with  the  total  alienation  of  their  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  been 
acquired  by  France,  and  were  incorporated  with  that  country 
imder  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  United 
Provinces,  which,  under  the  Stadholderate,  had  been  so  closely 
allied  with  England,  had,  under  the  name  of  the  Batavian 
Republic,  been  converted  into  a  State  entirely  dependent 
upon  Prance.  Towards  the  Alps  and  Italy  the  French  Re- 
public had  acquired  Avignon,  Savoy,  and  Nice ;  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  under  the  title  of  an  ally,  had  become  little  more 
than  the  vassal  of  the  Directory  ;  in  Lombardy  and  Northern 
Italy  had  been  formed  from  the  spoils  of  Austria,  the  Pope, 
the  House  of  Este,  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  another  of 
those  dependent  commonwealths  with  which  the  Directory 
had  determined  to  surround  itself.  No  less  striking  than 
these  events  was  the  renewal  of  the  Family  Compact  by  a 
Spanish  King  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  with  the  murderers 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family. 
Thus  the  Revolution,  which  the  Oerman  Princes  had  thought 
to  put  down  by  a  military  promenade,  had  proved  itself 
stronger  than  Europe.  The  ancient  political  system  of  the 
Continent  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Austria,  the 
most  conservative  of  European  States,  had  joined  in  the 
revolutionary  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  based  on  a  partition 
of  the  spoils  of  a  neutral  Power,  and  containing  in  its  secret 
articles  the  germs  of  future  revolutions  and  interminable 
wars.  But  if  the  French  Revolution  had  mastered  Europe, 
it  had  itself  found  a  master  in  Bonaparte,  who  was  to  become 
for  many  years  almost  the  sole  arbiter  both  of  France  and 
the  Continent. 
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FREDERICE:  WILLIAM  11.  did  not  live  to  hear  the 
particulars  of  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  his  French  allies.  He  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  on  November 
16th,  1797,  he  expired  at  Potsdam,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Frederick  William  III.,  bom  August  3rd,  1770. 
This  Prince,  endowed  with  only  moderate  abilities,  was  re- 
markable for  his  moral  and  domestic  habits.  Frederick 
William  II. 's  favourite  general,  Bischofswerder,  was  dis- 
missed into  poverty  and  obscurity,  with  a  pension  of  1,200 
thalers  (<£180).  Lucchesini  avoided  the  disgrace  of  a  dis- 
missal by  retiring  before  his  royal  master's  death.  But  the 
late  King's  principal  Ministers,  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  and 
Lecoq,  were  retained,  and  thus  no  change  ensued  in  the 
Prussian  policy.  On  the  very  first  day  of  his  reign  Frederick 
William  III.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  French 
Republic,  whom  he  called  "  his  great  and  dear  friends,"  and 
promised  to  cultivate  the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
that,  since  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Luxembourg  had  adopted  the  policy  of  embroiling 
Austria  and  Prussia,  by  treating  the  former  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  manifesting  a  complete  indifference  for  the 
latter. 

England,  after  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  seeing  herself 
deserted  by  Austria,  had  also  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  peace  bu^^^^nggo- 
with  France ;  and  with  that  view  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  tiations. 
despatched  to  Lille  in  June,  to  confer  with  the  ex-Director 
Letourneur  de  la  Manche,  and  two  other  French  plenipoten- 
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tiaries.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  little  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  negotiations.  Although 
the  English  Cabinet  offered  to  restore  all  the  possessions 
conquered  from  France,  and  even  those  wrested  from  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Trinidad  (conquered  from  the 
Spaniards,  February  18th,  1797),  the  French  Ministers  re- 
fused to  negotiate  unless,  as  a  preliminary.  Great  Britain 
consented  to  relinquish  all  her  conquests  whatsoever ;  thus, 
at  the  very  outset,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  observed,  leaving  no 
grounds  for  treating  at  all.  The  negotiations  were  now  pur- 
posely protracted  by  the  Directory.  The  minority  of  that 
body,  indeed,  and  the  majority  of  the  two  Legislative  Councils, 
seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  peace;  but  the 
triumvirs,  Rewbel,  Barras,  and  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux,  had 
resolved  on  war.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  18th 
Fructidor,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Lille  were  replaced 
by  Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  two  members  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion. On  September  16th,  Treilhard  demanded  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  whether  he  had  powers  to  restore  all  their 
colonies  to  France  and  her  allies,  and  received  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  Passports  were  now  sent  to  the  English 
Minister,  who  was  directed  to  quit  France  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Yet  the  French  plenipotentiaries  remained  at  Lille 
till  October  16th,  pretending  to  expect  Lord  Malmesbury's 
return ! 
French  Great  Britain  was  thus  left  to  contend  alone  with  the  now 

agaiiS?  colossal  power  of  France.  Even  Portugal,  her  ancient  ally, 
England.  had  been  constrained  to  abandon  her.  At  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Basle,  Spain  had  engaged  to  use  her  influence  to 
detach  Portugal  from  the  English  alliance.  When  the  Court 
of  Madrid  declared  war  against  England,  the  Portuguese 
Queen,  Maria  I.,  was  required  to  make  common  cause  with 
Spain  and  France,  and  threatened  with  war  in  case  of  re- 
fusal; and  a  Spanish  army  was  actually  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  The  Court  of  Lisbon  made  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  defence,  which  were  supported  by 
the  British  Government.  Prince  John,  the  Regent,  was, 
however,  anxious  for  a  peace  with  the  French  Republic ;  and 
the  Portuguese  Minister,  Don  Antonio  Aranjo  de  Azevedo, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Directory's  want  of  money  for  their 
coup  d^etat  of  18th  Fructidor,  purchased  from  them,  at  the 
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price  of  six  million  francs,  a  tolerably  advantageous  treaty, 
August  20tli,  1797,^  which  the  French  Legislature  ratified 
September  12th.  In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  Admiral 
Jervis,  now  Lord  St.  Vincent,  entered  the  Tagus  ;  troops  were 
landed,  who  occupied  Fort  St.  Julian,  commanding  the  port; 
and  the  English  Cabinet  declared  that  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  France  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
The  Eegent,  under  these  circumstances,  dechned  to  ratify; 
the  Directory  declared  the  treaty  null  and  void,  October  26th, 
and  the  Portuguese  Minister  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris. 
When,  however,  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  had  released  the 
French  armies,  and  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  Court 
became  still  more  pressing,  the  Regent,  dreading  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  on  this  side,  even  more  than  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  reconciled  himself  with  the  Directory  and 
ratified  the  treaty,  December  1st. 

The  French,  having  effected  their  purpose  of  isolating  Theques- 
England,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  very  heart.  They  English'" 
saw  that  on  the  ocean,  on  which  alone  the  war  would  hence-  invasion, 
forth  be  prosecuted,  she  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  by 
Admiral  Jervis's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  February  14th,  and  by  that  of  Admiral  Duncan  over 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  Winter,  at  Camperdown,  October  11th, 
she  had  severely  crippled  the  naval  power  of  those  allies  of 
France.  An  invasion,  and,  if  possible,  a  conquest  of  England, 
seemed  the  only  method  of  destroying  her  maritime  su- 
periority. A  futile  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  year  to 
ascend  the  Avon  and  bum  Bristol,  which  ended  in  the  cap- 
ture of  all  concerned  in  it.  Bonaparte,  immediately  after  the 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  formed  a  plan  for  invading  England 
on  a  grand  scale,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  really 
intended  to  execute  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Talleyrand,  October  18th,^  he  observes :  "  The  Austrians  are 
heavy  and  avaricious ;  there  is  no  people  less  intriguing,  or 
less  dangerous  for  our  military  affairs.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generous,  intriguing,  and  enterprising.  Our 
Government  must  destroy  the  English  Monarchy,  or  must 
expect  itself  to  be  destroyed  by  the  corruption  and  intrigues 
of  these  active  islanders.     The  present  moment  offers  a  good 

^  Martens,  Recueil,  t.  vi.  p.  413  sqq. 
^  Corr.  de  NapoUon  /.  t.  iii.  p.  392. 
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opportunity.  Let  us  concentrate  all  our  activity  on  the  navy, 
and  destroy  England.  That  effected,  all  Europe  is  at  our 
feet."  The  Directory  hastened  to  accept  a  scheme,  which, 
however  ideal,  would  disembarrass  them  of  a  commander 
whom  they  suspected.  Taking  Bonaparte  at  his  word,  they 
named,  on  the  very  day  that  his  despatch  was  received,  Ber- 
thier  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  ordered  several 
corps  to  assemble  on  the  coasts  of  the  Channel,  and  appointed 
Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the  "Army  of  England," 
which,  till  his  arrival,  was  given  provisionally  to  Desaix. 
Bonaparte,  on  reviewing  the  French  troops  at  Milan,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  announced  to  them  this  appointment,  and  told  them 
that  they  must  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  England  had  been 
conquered.  From  the  army  of  Italy  36,000  men  were  directed 
towards  the  ocean.  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Direc- 
tory, that  they  opened  a  loan  which  was  to  be  repaid  out  of 
the  spoils  of  England.  A  more  tangible  security  was  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  all  English  goods  held  by  French  mer- 
chants ;  an  act  of  injustice  towards  French  subjects  intended 
to  injure  English  commerce,  but  which  fell  in  reality  on  that 
of  France.  The  Directory  also  declared  lawful  prize  all  ves- 
sels freighted  with  English  merchandise.  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  that  war  upon  Enghsh  commerce,  afterwards 
carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  Bonaparte  by  his  famous 
Continental  system. 
Bonaparte  Before  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  of  England, 
Bonaparte  was  to  proceed,  as  French  Plenipotentiary,  to 
Rastadt,  where,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  a 
congress  had  assembled  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  peace 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  German  Empire. 
Bonaparte's  journey  to  Rastadt  resembled  a  triumphal  march. 
All  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  sent  deputations  to 
salute  him.  At  Turin  he  was  received  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia with  every  mark  of  distinction ;  Geneva  celebrated  his 
arrival  with  public  fetes  and  illuminations ;  Bern  prepared  to 
honour  him  with  a  banquet,  a  ball,  and  other  festivities. 
But  the  French  Revolutionists  had  long  conceived  a  grudge 
against  Bern,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  further  on ; 
and  Bonaparte  declined  to  accept  their  hospitahties.  He 
entered  Rastadt  on  the  evening  of  November  25th,  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  eight  horses  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
twenty-four  hussars.     Here  he  found  a  despatch  from  the 


at  Rastadt. 
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Directory  inviting  him  to  Paris.  The  most  important  matter 
concluded  by  Bonaparte  during  his  short  stay  at  Rastadt  was 
a  secret  military  convention,  arranged  with  Count  Cobenzl, 
and  signed  December  Ist,^  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  secret  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  Emperor,  in 
communicating  the  public  articles  of  that  treaty  to  the  Ger- 
man Diet,  had  invited  them  to  send  deputies  to  Rastadt  to 
treat  for  a  peace  *'  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire." 
Yet,  by  this  convention,  the  Imperial  troops  were  to  evacuate 
the  fortresses  of  Mainz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philippsburg,  Konig- 
stein,  Mannheim,  Ulm,  Ingolstadt,  and  Wiirzburg ;  in  short, 
to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  behind  the 
Lech  and  the  Inn,  in  order  that  the  French  might  take  pos- 
session of  Mainz  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  Elector 
of  Mainz  and  the  Diet  were  to  be  moved  to  admit  the  French 
troops  into  that  city ;  in  case  of  refusal,  the  French  Repubhc 
was  to  be  authorized  to  effect  a  forcible  entry.  The  Im- 
perial troops,  agreeably  to  this  convention,  evacuated  Mainz 
on  the  night  of  December  9th,  leaving  in  it  only  the  troops 
of  the  Elector.  The  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  at  being  thus  betrayed  and  deserted  by  their 
constitutional  head  may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 
The  mask  had  at  length  fallen,  and  the  double  game  played 
by  Francis  became  apparent.  As  head  of  the  Empire,  he  had 
stipulated  its  integrity  in  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  But 
in  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which 
he  concluded  only  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  that 
stipulation  had  been  abandoned ;  nay,  he  had  agreed  that  if 
the  war  should  be  renewed  he  would  furnish  to  the  Empire 
only  his  contingent  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  remain 
neuter  with  regard  to  his  other  dominions.  Mainz  was  now 
surrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Elector,  being  threatened  with  a  bombardment, 
was  compelled  to  capitulate,  December  28th,  1797.  It  was 
not  till  this  surrender  was  effected  that  the  Austrians  were 
admitted  into  Venice. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  had  returned  to  Paris;  where  the  Bonaparte 
Directors,  in  compliance  with  the  public   enthusiasm,    but 
much  against  their  own  private  inclinations,  received  him 
with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  Court  of  the  Luxembourg 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  437. 
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Palace,  December  10th.  Talleyrand  addressed  the  victor  of 
Italy  in  a  speech  more  remarkable  for  bombast  and  ex- 
aggerated adulation  than  for  eloquence,  for  none  had  a  surer 
presage  of  the  rising  sun  than  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun.  The 
address  of  Bonaparte  himself  on  presenting  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  to  the  Directors,  was  conceived  in  a  stilted,  sen- 
tentious style.  Barras,  in  his  reply,  observed  that  "Nature 
had  exhausted  all  her  riches  to  create  Bonaparte — Bonaparte 
has  meditated  his  conquests  with  the  mind  of  Socrates ;  he 
has  reconciled  mankind  with  war ! "  Bonaparte,  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  humiliated  than  gratified  by  his 
reception  at  the  Luxembourg;  he  would,  indeed,  have  been 
content  with  a  seat  in  the  Directory,  in  which  two  were  now 
vacant,  but  he  was  put  aside  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
attained  the  age  required  by  the  constitution. 

In  prosecution  of  the  scheme  for  invading  England,  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  by  some  general  officers,  paid  a  rapid 
visit,  early  in  February,  1798,  to  the  ports  of  Etaples, 
Ambleteuse,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirk,  Furnes,  Nieuport, 
Ostend,  and  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  The 
result  was  that  he  deemed  it  too  hazardous.  The  conquest 
of  the  Turkish  province  of  Egypt,  which  had  long  occupied 
his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Directory,  was  substituted 
for  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  how  the  Directory,  imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  Mantua,  had  pressed  Bonaparte  to 
march  to  Eome  and  destroy  the  Papal  Government;  how 
that  general  deemed  such  a  step  at  all  events  premature,  and 
preferred  to  conclude  with  the  Pope  the  Peace  of  Tolentino. 
The  Directors,  however,  continued  to  cherish  a  plan  which 
promised,  at  trifling  risk,  so  rich  a  harvest  of  plunder  and 
peculation ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
for  it  as  previously  to  the  arrangements  for  a  peace  with 
Austria.  His  elder  brother  Joseph  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Eome  in  September,  1797,  for  the  purpose  of  troubling 
the  waters  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  quarrel ;  ^  but  as 

^  For  the  following  see  Botta,  Storia  cCItalia  dal  1789  al  1814,  t.  ii. 
lib.  xiii. ;  Duppa,  Brief  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment; Lacretelle,  t.  xi. ;  De  Merck,  Captivity  et  mort  de  Pie  VI.  For 
the  whole  Pontificate,  Bourgoing,  Mh7i.  hist,  sur  Pie  VI.  et  son  pon- 
tificat;  Artaud,  Histoire  de  Pie  VI. 
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Joseph's  indolent  habits  seemed  to  promise  but  little  activity, 
three  young  and  fiery  French  generals,  Duphot,  Arrighi,  and 
Sherlock,  were  subsequently  appointed  to  assist  him.  With 
the  same  view  of  seizing  Rome  the  French  continued  to 
occupy  Ancona,  although  they  had  agreed  to  evacuate  it  at 
the  general  peace,  alleging  that  a  maritime  war  was  still  con- 
tinued. Bonaparte  instructed  his  brother,  in  case  Pius  should 
die,  to  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  election  of  another 
Pope,  and  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  government.^  Although 
the  Pope's  authority  was  menaced  by  a  revolutionary  party, 
he  was  compelled,  by  the  threats  of  Bonaparte,  to  dismiss 
the  Austrian  general  Provera,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Papal  troops.  Disturbances  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  the  Pope's  dominions.  At  E-ome  the  demo- 
crats proclaimed  a  republic,  and  similar  scenes  ensued  at 
Corneto,  Civita  Yecchia,  and  other  places.  These  insurrec- 
tions were  put  down ;  but  they  caused  Pius  such  alarm  that 
he  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  by 
which  they  had  been  fomented.  The  Pope  appealed  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  intervene,  who  pretended  to  sympathize 
with  his  situation  ;  but  instead  of  affording  aid  he  demanded 
the  release  of  all  the  imprisoned  patriots.  Rome  at  this  time 
swarmed  with  discontented  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Marquis  Vivaldi.  It  was  notorious  that  an  insurrection 
was  preparing  and  that  its  focus  was  at  the  Corsini  Palace, 
the  residence  of  the  French  Embassy.  On  December  28th, 
1797,  it  broke  out,  and  Duphot  was  fired  upon  and  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Next  day  Joseph  Bonaparte  quitted  Rome 
for  Florence,  and  though  the  Papal  Government  made  the 
most  humble  submissions,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
return.  Berthier,  much  against  his  inclination,  was  directed 
to  march  secretly  and  with  all  the  expedition  possible  upon 
Rome,  and  there  to  organize  a  republic.  lu  vain  the  Pope 
implored  the  aid  of  Naples,  Austria,  and  Tuscany.  Bona- 
parte averted  their  interference  by  pretending  that  the 
Directory,  after  the  occupation  of  Rome,  would  come  to  an 
understanding  with  those  Powers  about  its  fate.  If,  how- 
ever, Naples  should  stir  in  the  matter,  he  threatened  that  war 
would  be  declared.      The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  acquiesced  so 

^  Letter  of  September  29th,   1797   {Corr.  de  Napoleon  I.   t.   iii. 
p.  352). 
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tamely  in  tliese  proceedings  that  they  did  not  even  present  a 
single  note  to  the  Directory  in  favour  of  Pius  YI. 

The  French  troops  entered  Rome  February  10th,  1798,  and 
were  received  as  friends.  The  Pope  could  resort  to  no  other 
weapons  for  his  protection  than  prayer  and  fasting.  On 
February  15th,  the  anniversary  of  Pius  VI. 's  elevation,  the 
Papal  chair  was  overthrown,  and  the  Roman  Republic  pro- 
claimed. The  Pope  received  with  dignity  and  resignation 
the  news  of  his  deposition.  A  scene  of  brigandage  now 
ensued,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these 
proceedings.  Berthier  had  proclaimed  that  property  would 
be  respected,  and  Pius  had  not  attempted  to  remove  his 
effects.  Yet  his  palaces  were  stripped,  their  contents  cata- 
logued and  sold  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  broker  acting 
under  a  writ  of  execution.  The  French  armies  in  Italy  were 
constantly  followed  by  a  horde  of  dealers,  tracking  like 
vultures  the  scent  of  booty.  Rome  was  mulcted  in  four 
million  francs  in  specie,  two  millions  in  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  three  thousand  horses;  and  four  Cardinals, 
three  Princes,  and  other  persons  were  seized  as  hostages  for 
the  payment.  The  Papal  arms  were  everywhere  destroyed, 
the  golden  keys  suppressed,  titles  and  other  distiuctions 
abolished,  gold  lace,  Liveries,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
prohibited. 

The  Directory  had  determined  that  Pius  should  leave 
Rome,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  was  now  confiscated. 
His  private  library,  consisting  of  more  than  40,000  volumes, 
was  sold  to  a  Roman  bookseller ;  even  the  rings  were  stripped 
from  his  fingers.  Foremost  in  these  brutalities  was  the 
French  Commissioner  Haller,  a  Swiss  Calvinist.  On  a  stormy 
night  towards  the  end  of  February,  Pius  was  conveyed  like  a 
prisoner  to  Siena.  When  the  French  took  possession  of 
Tuscany,  in  March,  1799,  Pius  was  carried  to  Brian 9on,  a 
fortress  in  the  High  Alps  surrounded  with  perpetual  snows, 
a  place  to  which  regiments  were  sometimes  sent  by  way  of 
punishment.  This  systematic  cruelty,  towards  an  iavalid 
old  man,  whose  long  reign  of  more  than  twenty  years  is  un- 
sullied by  a  single  instance  of  persecution  or  injustice, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of  the  fanatical 
La  Reveillere-Lepeaux,  chief  of  the  sect  calling  themselves 
theophilanthrojpistes,  or  religious  philanthropists !  When  that 
Director   and   his    colleagues,   Treilhard  and  Merlin,   were 
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expelled  from  the  Luxembourg  in  the  following  Jime,  the 
Government  caused  the  Pope  to  be  removed  to  the  milder 
climate  of  Valence,  in  the  Department  of  the  Drome,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  August  29th,  1799. 

A  few  days  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pope,  four  French  Pillage  of 
Commissioners  arrived  at  Rome  and  established  a  constitu-  ^^™®- 
tion  on  the  approved  model,  namely,  two  chambers  and  five 
directors  with  the  title  of  consuls.  The  churches  as  well  as 
the  palaces  were  pillaged.  Objects  of  art  were  turned  into 
money ;  sacerdotal  robes  were  submitted  to  the  fire  for  the 
sake  of  the  bullion  in  their  embroidery ;  the  shrubs  in  the 
gardens  were  dug  up  and  sold.  What  could  not  be  sold  was 
wantonly  destroyed.  The  proceeds  of  this  plunder  were 
appropriated  by  Generals  of  the  Staff  and  agents  of  the 
Directors. 

Switzerland  was  the  next  victim  of  Gallic  cupidity.  An  state  of 
attack  upon  that  country  had  been  meditated  by  the  Girondists,  fami^^'^' 
Already,  during  the  Italian  campaign,  Bonaparte  seems  to 
have  Dieditated  the  future  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  for  the 
sake  of  the  convenient  military  roads  into  South  Germany 
and  North  Italy  which  the  possession  of  it  would  afford. 
The  annexation  of  the  Italian  cantons  to  the  Cisalpine 
EepubHc  formed  part  of  this  scheme,  to  the  execution  of 
which  all  obstacles  appeared  to  be  removed  by  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  The  aid  which  the  well-filled  treasury  of 
Bern,  and  the  spoils  which  might  be  made  in  other  Swiss 
towns,  would  afford  towards  the  expedition  against  England, 
afterwards  converted  into  that  against  Egypt,  was  not  the 
least  among  the  motives  for  the  attack  upon  Switzerland.^ 

It   is  not   surprising    that   the  doctrines   of   the   French  French 
Revolution  should  have  made  some  progress  among  certain  ^^^"g'l®^ 
portions  of  the  Swiss,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  political 
liberty,  could  not  boast  of  equality.      Basle  and  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  were  the  cantons  in  which  French  principles  made  most 
progress.     They  were  fomented  in  the  former  by  Peter  Ochs, 

^  On  this  subject  see  Madame  de  Stael,  Consid.  s^ir  la  Eiv.  Fr. 
p.  iii.  ch.  27 ;  Bourienne,  in  his  Memoires,  asserts  that  Bonaparte  took 
no  share  in  the  revolutionizing  of  Switzerland.  The  contrary  is  proved, 
not  only  by  his  whole  conduct,  but  also  by  his  letter  to  the  Directory 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  February  28th,  1798.  Corr.  de  Nap.  I. 
t.  iii.  p.  496  ;  see  also  Rochette,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Helvetique 
de  1797  a  1803. 
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Oherzunftmeister,  or  head  of  the  Corporation  of  Basle,  and  in 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  by  Colonel  Laharpe,  a  person  of  some 
influence,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Archduke  Alexander  of 
Eussia,  afterwards  Emperor.  Laharpe  had,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  excited  insurrections,  which,  however,  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Bernese  Government.  Circumstances  were 
more  favourable  to  his  plans,  and  those  of  Ochs,  towards  the 
end  of  1797.  The  Directory,  soon  after  their  establishment, 
had  cast  their  eyes  on  Switzerland ;  emissaries  had  been 
despatched  thither  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension ;  complaints 
had  been  raised  about  the  conduct  of  the  Bernese  Grovern- 
ment ;  and  the  dismissal,  or  rather  the  voluntary  retirement, 
of  the  English  Minister,  Wickham,  whom  they  had  accused 
of  abusing  his  ambassadorial  functions  by  intriguing  against 
France,  had  been  e^ffected.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Austria,  the  Directors  began  more  openly  to  display 
their  hostility.  In  December  they  caused  their  troops  to 
take  possession  of  some  territories  belonging  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Basle,  and  on  January  28th,  1798,  Miihlhausen  was  united 
by  a  formal  treaty  to  France.'  The  peasantry  of  the  canton 
of  Basle,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  assert  their  liberties,  rose 
in  insurrection  and  destroyed  the  chateaux  of  their  bailiffs  or 
governors ;  but  the  Council  and  Burgesses  of  Basle  averted 
the  storm  by  conceding  to  the  peasantry  equal  privileges  with 
the  citizens.  About  the  same  time,  Laharpe,  having  con- 
certed his  plans  with  the  Directory,  incited  his  fellow-subjects 
to  rise.  Talleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  a  pretext 
for  interference,  disinterred  some  old  treaties  of  the  time  of 
Charles  IX.  by  which  the  French  Grovernment  guaranteed 
the  political  rights  of  the  Yaudois."  The  Directory  notified 
to  the  G-overnments  of  Bern  and  Freiburg,  that  the  members 
of  them,  by  virtue  of  these  ancient  treaties,  would  be  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  persons  and  property  of  such 
inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  as  might  seek  the  media- 
tion of  the  French  Eepublic.  At  the  same  time  Massena's 
division,  under  the  command  of  Mesnard,  was  directed  to 
march  from  Italy  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  The 
revolutionists  of  that  country,  thus  encouraged,  became  more 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  656. 

^  Subsequently,  under  Henry  III.,  in  1579,  France  received  Geneva, 
as  an  ally  of  Switzerland,  into  its  protection  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.     Martin,  t.  ix.  p.  486. 
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daring  in  their  movements,  while  French  emissaries  spread 
themselves  through  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  Switzer- 
land to  excite  discontent  and  revolt.  The  Bernese  Govern- 
ment, on  their  side,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  other  cantons ; 
the  oath  of  federation  was  renewed  by  all  except  that  of 
Basle,  and  the  Tagsatzung,  or  Diet,  decreed  the  levy  of  a  con- 
federate army. 

Before  this  force  could  assemble,  Colonel  Weiss  was  des-  Lemanic 
patched  with  fourteen  battalions  to  reduce  the  insurgent  ^®p"^^^<^- 
Vaudois,  who,  on  his  approach,  claimed  the  assistance  of 
Mesnard.  The  French  general  immediately  entered  the  Pays 
de  Yaud.  Weiss  retired  to  Yverdun  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  Mesnard  proclaimed  at  Lausanne,  January  24th,  1798, 
the  independence  of  the  Yaudois.  Mesnard  despatched  an 
aide-de-camp  with  a  message  to  Weiss,  requiring  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  but  not  having  the  proper  watch- 
word, two  of  the  hussars  of  the  aide-de-camp's  escort  were 
shot  by  a  Bernese  outpost  stationed  a  few  miles  from  Yverdun. 
This  event  afforded  the  French  general  an  excellent  handle 
to  declaim  against  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
threaten  the  Bernese  with  hostilities.  Weiss,  alarmed  by  his 
menaces,  now  evacuated  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  although  he  had 
20,000  men  while  the  French  army  numbered  only  15,000, 
the  victors  of  Italy,  but  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  Swiss 
were  made  to  supply  their  wants.  Mesnard,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  mulcted  his  new  allies,  whom  he 
had  come  to  protect,  in  700,000  francs ;  but  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  proclaiming  themselves  the  Lemanic  Be^ublic. 

A  vigorous  blow,  rapidly  delivered,  might  still  have  saved  Fall  of 
Bern.  But  the  aristocrats  of  Bern  betrayed  the  same  weak-  fand^^'^ 
ness  and  indecision  which  had  ruined  Yenice  and  Grenoa.  A 
majority  in  the  Council  were  for  negotiating  a  peace,  as  well 
as  awaiting  the  confederate  reinforcements.  In  the  hope  of 
conciliating  the  French,  they  began  to  make  some  reforms  in 
the  Grovernment,  which  only  destroyed  its  authority  and 
vigour  without  attaining  the  proposed  end.  The  same  course 
was  adopted  by  several  other  cantons.  The  Bernese  Govern- 
ment opened  negotiations  with  the  Directory ;  but  Mesnard 
did  not  arrest  his  march,  while  at  the  same  time  Schauenburg 
was  advancing  from  the  north  with  17,000  men  detached 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  At  this  juncture  General  Brune 
assumed  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Switzerland. 
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Brune  was  instructed  to  play  the  part  of  a  pacificator,  and  to 
amuse  the  Bernese  with  negotiations  till  he  should  be  in  a 
posture  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  But  the  demands  of  the 
French  were  so  extravagant,  that  even  the  peace  party  in  the 
Bernese  Senate  was  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  a  peremptory 
refusal  was  given.  Symptoms  of  insubordination,  however, 
appeared  in  his  army;  and  although  confederate  troops,  to 
the  number  of  5,000  or  6,000,  had  arrived,  they  for  the  most 
part  kept  aloof  and  formed  only  a  line  of  reserve.  Meanwhile 
the  French  advanced  from  both  sides  with  rapid  marches. 
Scarcely  had  the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  upon  ex- 
pired, when  Soleure  and  Freiburg  were  occupied.  The  Bernese 
gained  some  advantages  at  Neueneck,  between  Freiburg  and 
Bern,  March  5th,  but  their  defeat,  on  the  same  day  at  Frauen- 
brunnen,  decided  the  fate  of  Bern.  The  reduction  of  Frei- 
burg, Soleure,  and  Bern,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days,  was 
the  prelude  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Switzerland. 
Helvetic  The  work  of  conquest  ended,  that  of  plunder  began.     In 

1798."  ^^'  specie,  corn,  wine,  military  stores,  contributions,  etc.,  Bern 
was  robbed  to  the  value  of  forty -two  million  francs,  of  which 
near  eleven  million  consisted  of  money  and  bullion  in  the 
treasury.  Of  this  sum,  three  millions  in  specie  were  sent 
direct  from  Bern  to  Toulon,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  in  aid  of 
the  expedition  to  Egypt. ^  Although  war  had  been  declared 
only  against  Bern,  all  Switzerland  was  treated  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  large  contributions  were  exacted  from  Freiburg, 
Soleure,  Zurich,  and  other  places.  But  the  Swiss  were  to  be 
compensated  for  their  losses  by  a  constitution  on  the  French 
model.  Brune,  by  order  of  the  Directory,  was  at  first  for 
dividing  Switzerland  into  three  republics,  to  be  entitled  Rhod- 
ania,  Helvetia,  and  Tellguria.  But  Ochs  and  Laharpe,  who 
were  intriguing  at  Paris  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  were 
for  a  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  on  the  French  model ; 
and  their  views,  being  supported  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand, 
at  last  prevailed.  Schauenburg,  now  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  Commissioner  Lecarlier,  proclaimed 
the  Helvetic  Republic  at  Aarau,  April  12th.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  new  constitution  included  two  Councils  and  a 
Directory,  and  was  modelled  on  that  of  France.    A  treaty  was 

^  Letter  to  Schauenburg,  April  2nd,  1798,  in  Corr.  de  NapoUon  I. 
t.  iv.  p.  36. 
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concluded  with  Geneva,^  and  that  town  and  its  territory  were 
united  to  France  (April  26th).  Schauenburg  and  Lecarlier 
behaved  in  the  most  tyrannical  manner  towards  the  Swiss. 
Eleven  members  of  the  Bernese  Grovernment  and  five  patricians 
of  Soleure  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  the  citadel  of  Strass- 
burg ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  public 
treasuries  and  arsenals,  were  everywhere  plundered. 

The  forest  cantons  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Zug,  Unterwalden,  and  Revolt  of 
Glarus,  protected  by  their  lakes  and  mountains,  refused  at  canto^n?'^ 
first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Republic.  A  force  of  about 
10,000  men  was  raised,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Aloys 
E-eding,  fought  some  battles  with  the  French  at  Schindelazi, 
Rothenthurm,  and  other  places,  and  sometimes  gained  the 
advantage ;  but  numerical  superiority  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  refractory  cantons  consented  to  take  the  oath  to  the 
constitution.  The  tyranny  and  robberies  of  Rapinat,  Le- 
carlier's  successor,  drove  them  in  the  following  July  to  a 
desperate  revolt ;  though  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  was  the 
only  one  that  persisted  in  it.  A  small  body  of  these  hardy 
mountaineers  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  at 
Stantz,  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  September  8th,  and  inflicted 
a  heavy  loss  upon  their  invaders.  But,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  the  French  wreaked  their  vengeance  by  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  and  by  burning  and  plundering  through- 
out the  canton. 

Thus  was  all  Switzerland  finally  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
added  to  the  list  of  those  new  republics  which  followed  in  the 
train  of  France.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  signed  at  Paris  August  19th,  1798,^  reduced  the 
Helvetic  Republic  under  the  vassalage  of  France.  By  this 
treaty  were  secured  two  military  roads  through  Switzerland : 
one  along  the  Rhine  and  left  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance 
to  Southern  G-ermany ;  the  other  through  the  Valais,  ulti- 
mately communicating  with  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  the 
Simplon  Pass.^ 

Europe  had  remained  passive  while  the  French  Govern- 
ment, under  the  shadow  of  the  Peace  of  Campo   Formio, 


vSubjection 
of  Switzer- 
land. 


France 
gains  the 
left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 


^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  659.  ^  Ibid.  t.  vi.  p.  466. 

^  For  the  preceding,  see  Mallet  du  Pan,  Essai  hist,  sur  la  destruction 
de  la  ligue  et  de  la  liherte  Helvetique;  Zschokke,  Kampf  und  Unter- 
gang  der  schweitz.  Berg  und  Wald  Kantone ;  Tillier,  nistoire  de  la 
r^publique  Helvetique  (1798-1803). 
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effected  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope  and  the  destruction  of 
Swiss  independence.  It  remained  for  France  to  obtain,  under 
that  treaty,  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  Treil- 
hard  and  Bonnier,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Eastadt, 
the  same  who  had  negotiated  with  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Lille, 
proposed  that  cession  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  basis  of  all 
negotiations,  and  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  incurred 
by  France  through  an  unjust  attack ;  while  the  deputation  of 
the  Empire  resorted  to  every  artifice  of  delay  and  evasion. 
Bonaparte  cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  Count  Cobenzl, 
that  rf  the  absolute  cession  of  the  left  bank  was  not  agreed 
upon  by  March  20th,  the  war  would  recommence  by  a  formid- 
able irruption  into  G-ermany.  Thugut  and  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  now  yielded,  and  the  cession  was  made  by  the  period 
named.  The  principal  object  of  the  Congress  being  thus 
accomplished,  Bonaparte,  intent  upon  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  altogether  from  Eastadt, 
leaving  there  his  secretary  and  some  of  his  household. 
French  The  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  French  Directory  were 

displayed  in  other  transactions  besides  the  oppression  and 
plunder  of  Switzerland  and  Eome.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  Elng  of  Sardinia  affords  another  remarkable  instance  of 
their  bad  faith.  They  had  assured  Charles  Emanuel  on  his 
accession  that  they  should  never  forget  what  he  had  done  for 
France  when  Prince  of  Piedmont ;  yet  his  devotion  was  re- 
warded by  a  continual  series  of  humiliations.  The  existence 
of  his  kingdom  between  France  and  the  Cisalpine  EepubHc 
was  inconvenient  to  the  Directors,  who  employed  every  method 
to  ruin  the  unfortunate  Sovereign  by  exacting  contributions, 
which  his  kingdom  was  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish,  by 
fomenting  insurrection  among  his  subjects,  and  by  setting  on 
the  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  Eepublics  to  attack  and  insult 
him.  The  Piedmontese  rebels,  secretly  encouraged  by  France, 
and  openly  assisted  by  the  Ligurians,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  King's  troops  under  G-eneral  Colli,  at  Carrosio,  seized 
Serravalle,  and  created  such  consternation,  that  Charles 
Emanuel  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  France.  G-eneral 
Brune,  who  then  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy,  pre- 
tended that  he  could  not  accord  it,  unless  he  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  which  the  Directors  had 
long  coveted  in  order  to  carry  out  their  designs  upon  Piedmont. 
Charles  Emanuel  was  weak  enough  to  grant  this  demand  by 


treatment 
of  Sardinia 
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a  convention  signed  at  Milan,  June  28tb,  1798.  Order  was 
now  restored,  but  the  eventual  price  of  it  to  the  King  was  the 
loss  of  his  dominions.^ 

As  the  treatment  of  Sardinia  is  an  instance  of  the  tyranny  Dispute 
of  the  Directory,  so  their  conduct  towards  the  United  States  France"  nd 
of  America  betrays  their  avarice  and  venality.  The  war  de-  America. 
Glared  against  English  commerce  by  the  French  Grovemment 
caused  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  A  lucrative  trade  had  grown  up  between 
G-reat  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  and  in  November, 
1794,  had  been  concluded  between  them  a  secret  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  had  proved  injurious  to 
French  trade.  This  and  other  causes  had  produced  a  serious 
misunderstanding,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1797  envoys  had 
been  sent  from  America  to  Paris  to  arrange  an  accommodation. 
The  first  demand  of  the  Directory,  through  Talleyrand,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  was  for  a  loan  of  forty-eight  million  francs ; 
but  the  envoys  were  given  to  understand  that  this  demand 
might  be  abandoned  in  consideration  of  a  douceur  of  1,200,000 
francs,  or  about  .£50,000  sterling,  to  be  divided  between 
Talleyrand  and  the  Director  Barras.  While  the  American 
envoys  were  still  in  Paris  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a 
law,  January  18th,  1798,  that  the  cargo  determines  whether 
a  vessel  be  neutral  or  belligerent ;  in  other  words,  they  pro- 
claimed the  abandonment  of  the  principle  for  which  France 
had  previously  clamoured,  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods ;  and, 
in  consequence,  every  vessel  laden  wholly  or  partly  with  Eng- 
lish merchandise  was  declared  lawful  prize.  Further,  they 
declared  that  any  foreign  vessel  which  had  put  into  an 
English  port,  except  for  unavoidable  causes,  could  not  enter 
a  French  one.^  The  Americans  naturally  regarded  this  law 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  but  hostilities  did  not  actually  ensue. 
In  like  manner  the  Directory  had  required  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions,  and  the  cession  of  Cuxhaven  from  the  towns  of 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen ;  but  France  was  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  enforce  these  unjust  demands.  The  Directory 
concluded  a  compulsory  treaty,^  March  20th,  with  the  Cis- 
alpine Republic,  whose  "liberty  and  independence"  they 
recognized  and  guaranteed.  Yet  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty,  by  placing  the   military  force  of  the  new  Republic 

^  Botta,  Ub.  XV.  "^  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  123. 

5  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  450  sqq. 
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entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directory,  virtually  subjected  it 
to  France.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  having  been  rejected 
at  Milan  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  Berthier  was  directed 
to  arrest  twenty-one  members  of  that  Assembly,  and  the 
remainder  then  submitted.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Portugal  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace  from  the 
Directory,  and  that  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had  forwarded  a 
tardy  ratification  of  it,  December  1st,  1797.  But  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Aranjo,  upset  all  that 
had  been  done.  The  venality  of  some  members  of  the  French 
Government  being  notorious,  a  large  amount  in  diamonds 
was  forwarded  to  Aranjo,  to  procure  pardon  for  the  delay  of 
the  ratification.  But  he  distributed  them  so  imprudently 
among  the  retainers  of  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  that  the  Di- 
rectory, in  spite  of  his  ambassadorial  character,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Temple. 
The  The  relations  between  France  and  Portugal  were  closely 

jm?GodJy.  Connected  with  those  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Prince 
of  the  Peace  showed  himself,  at  this  time,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Portugal.  He  had  caused  the  Spanish  troops 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Portuguese  frontier ;  and  in  return 
for  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  his  marriage 
with  a  relative  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
conferred  upon  him  the  principality  of  Evora.  As  these 
things  were,  of  course,  distasteful  to  the  French  Directory, 
who,  moreover,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  lukewarmness  ex- 
hibited by  Spain  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  England,  they 
determined  to  overthrow  G-odoy,  and  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  Spanish  Cabinet.  With  this  view  Admiral  Truguet  was 
despatched  early  in  1798  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  Aware 
of  his  mission,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  affected  to  act  with 
more  vigour.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  ordered  to  issue  from  Cadiz, 
February  6th,  where  twenty -four  ships  of  the  line  were  block- 
aded by  only  eight  English  vessels :  but  the  news  that  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  with  the  remainder  of  the  English  fleet,  was  pre- 
paring to  sail  from  the  Tagus,  induced  the  Spanish  admiral 
to  return.  Truguet,  finding  that  he  could  not  stimulate  the 
Spaniards  to  action,  and  that  they  had  no  serious  intention 
of  attacking  Portugal,  resolved  to  effect  the  disgrace  of 
G-odoy.  Owing  to  his  representations  Godoy  was  removed 
from  his  post  as  private  secretary  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Francisco 
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Saavedra.  At  the  same  time  De  Mallo,  a  young  garde-du- 
corjps,  appointed  major-domo  of  the  palace,  replaced  Godoj  in 
the  more  private  service  of  the  Queen.  The  disgrace  of 
Godoy  was,  however,  only  momentary ;  he  continued  to  reside 
at  Aranjuez,  and  Charles  IV.  retained  for  him  all  his  former 
friendship. 

Saavedra  belonged  to  the  French  party  in  the  Spanish 
counsels.  His  accession  to  power  was  signalized  by  the  dis- 
missal from  Spain  of  all  emigrant  French  Royalists,  and  the 
prohibition  of  English  merchandise.  The  Directory  con- 
tinued to  press  the  armed  intervention  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
compel  Portugal  to  separate  herself  from  England,  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  French  poHtical  system.  But  Godoy, 
though  defeated,  was  not  vanquished,  and  he  managed  by 
his  intrigues  to  procure  the  recall  of  Truguet.  Godoy  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  in  Europe  who  discovered 
that  Egypt  was  the  destination  of  the  French  armaments. 
It  was  through  Madrid  and  Lisbon  that  the  English  Cabinet 
first  received  positive  assurance  of  that  fact.  They  had  con- 
tinued to  think  that  the  vast  preparations  at  Brest,  Toulon, 
Genoa,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Cadiz  were  directed  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  when  their  true  destination  was  known,  it  was 
too  late  to  blockade  Toulon. 

Leibnitz  had  suggested  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French 
French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  project  of  that  ^^^^f?"^'' 
philosopher  was  not  carried  out.  The  scheme  was  revived  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Turkish  Monarchy,  it  was 
thought,  would  fall  to  pieces  under  the  attacks  of  Catharine  II. ; 
and  it  was  urged  by  Count  St,  Priest,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  that,  instead  of  defending  it,  France  should 
secure  a  share  of  its  spoils ;  but  circumstances  caused  it  to 
be  adjourned.  It  was,  however,  Magallon,  French  Consul  at 
Cairo,  who  suggested  to  the  Directory  in  1796,  the  expedition 
actually  executed.  In  the  following  year  the  subject  engaged 
the  attention  of  Bonaparte,  then  in  Italy.  The  possession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  by  the  conquest  of  Venice,  seemed  to 
facilitate  French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  the  augmentation  of  French  power  and  com- 
merce in  the  East ;  above  all,  the  possession  of  Egypt  would 
be,  it  was  thought,  a  sure  step  towards  the  ruin  of  England.^ 

^  Bonaparte's  Letter  to  the  Directory,  Milan,  August  16th,  1797 
{Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iii.  p.  235). 
V.  T 
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The  scheme  in  itself  suited  the  genius  of  Bonaparte.  To 
carry  his  arms  into  the  ancient  country  of  Egypt,  was  an 
exploit  calculated  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  French, 
and  to  increase  the  prestige  of  his  military  glory.  The 
Directory,  on  their  side,  hesitated  not  to  embrace  a  project 
which  would  remove  for  some  time  their  brilliant  young 
general.  The  capture  of  Malta  seemed  to  Bonaparte  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary.  The  Knights  of  Malta  were  poor  and 
almost  defenceless  ;  he  had  already,  with  a  view  to  this  stroke, 
confiscated  all  their  possessions  in  Italy.  His  armies  were 
composed  of  men  to  whom  all  religions  were  indifferent. 
Mahometans,  Copts,  Arabs,  idolaters,  all  would  be  treated 
alike.^  The  Knights  of  Malta,  or  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  to  be  thus  sacrificed,  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  France.  They  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  war,  though  they  had  opportunities  to  annoy  French 
commerce,  and  enrich  themselves  by  privateering.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  capture  of  Malta,  Poussielgue,  Secretary  to  the 
G-enoese  Legation,  was  despatched  thither  to  form  a  French 
party,  disseminate  Republican  opinions,  and  undermine  the 
Order ;  while,  in  the  spring,  Admiral  Brueys  touched  at  the 
island  with  his  squadron,  sounded  all  the  coasts,  and  sent 
one  of  his  vessels  into  the  harbour,  under  pretence  of  re- 
pairs, in  order  to  reconnoitre. 
French  In  May,  1798,  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  from  Toulon 

wit"^  to  invade  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  Power  which  had  not 

Austria.  given  France  the  slightest  provocation,  and  for  which  the 
Directory,  through  its  ambassador,  had  solemnly  professed, 
only  a  few  months  before,  the  sincerest  friendship.  Four 
thousand  transports  had  been  collected  to  convey  an  army  of 
near  40,000  men,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  Brueys'  fleet.  To 
temper  the  lustre  of  the  French  arms  with  the  milder  glories 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  a  band  of  100  savans  and 
artists  was  to  accompany  the  expedition.  But  an  untoward 
accident  threatened  to  interrupt  it  just  on  the  eve  of  its 
sailing.  Bernadotte  had  been  despatched  as  ambassador  to 
Vienna  to  tranquillize  the  Imperial  Court  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Government  against  Rome  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Directory  having  found  fault  with  him  for  not 
openly  displaying  in  the  Austrian  capital  the  national  cockade 

^  Letter  to  Talleyrand,  Passariano,  September  13th,  1797;  ibid. 
p.  293. 
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and  other  emblems  of  Republicanism,  Bernadotte  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  fix  a  three-coloured  flag,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  liberty  and  equality,"  over  the  gateway  of  his  hotel  at 
the  very  time  when  the  people  were  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  their  levy  en  masse  in  the  preceding  year  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  Bonaparte.  The  Viennese,  indignant  at  this 
insult  to  their  Government,  vented  their  anger  by  breaking 
the  Ambassador's  windows,  and  tearing  down  and  destroying 
the  flag.  Bernadotte,  not  having  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
the  Imperial  Court  a  disavowal  of  these  proceedings,  the 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  and  the  replacing  of  the  ob- 
noxious flag  by  the  hands  of  an  Austrian  officer,  quitted 
Vienna  with  all  the  members  of  the  Legation,  April  15th. 
This  step  filled  the  Directory  with  dismay.  The  national 
honour  was  at  stake;  they  could  not  disavow  Bernadotte; 
yet  a  war  with  Austria  would  delay,  if  not  frustrate,  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  whose  departure  had  been  fixed  for 
April  23rd.  In  this  dilemma  they  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  to  Bonaparte.  He  was  for  maintaining  the 
peace  with  Austria;  to  go  to  war  with  that  Power,  he  ob- 
served, was  to  play  the  game  of  England;  and  he  despatched 
a  letter  to  Cobenzl  from  which  it  might  easily  be  inferred 
that  a  moderate  apology  would  be  accepted.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  countermanded  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
till  the  affair  should  be  arranged;  nay,  he  even  expressed 
an  opinion  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  season.  These  views,  and 
the  dictatorial  tone  assumed  by  Bonaparte,  filled  the  Di- 
rectors with  alarm.  In  a  stormy  interview,  May  3rd,  the 
five  Directors  gave  him  positive  orders  to  depart  imme- 
diately. Resorting  to  a  familiar  mse,  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  resign,  when  Rewbel  coolly  handed  him  a  pen,  observing  : 
**  The  Republic  no  doubt  will  lose  a  brave  and  skilful  chief, 
but  she  has  other  children  who  will  not  abandon  her." 
Bonaparte  took  the  pen,  but  Merlin  snatched  it  from  him 
and  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  As  the  General  quitted  the 
Luxembourg  he  is  said  to  have  observed :  "  Let  us  go — the 
jpear  is  not  yet  ripe — we  will  return  at  the  proper  season." 

Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Bonaparte  sailed  for  Capture  of 
Egypt,  May  19th,^  a  glorious  foreign  conquest  his  immediate  l^f^' 

^  For  the  Egyptian  expedition,  of  which  we  can  give  but  the  bare 
outline,  in  addition  to  Lanfrey  {Histoire  de  NapoUon)  and  Tung 
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object,  in  the  background  visions  of  domination  at  borne  as 
tbe  result  of  it.  Among  the  G-enerals  who  accompanied  him 
were  Berthier,  Kleber,  Murat,  Junot,  Desaix,  Davoust, 
Lannes,  Menou,  and  others.  The  French  fleet  arrived  at 
Malta,  June  9th.  Only  a  feeble  defence  was  made  by  the 
Knights,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  a  capitulation  was 
signed.^  It  was  the  work  not  of  the  Grand  Master,  Baron 
Hompesch,  a  German,  but  of  five  soi-disant  representatives 
of  the  Order.  Small  annuities  were  granted  to  the  Knights 
and  an  apparently  liberal  compensation  to  the  Grand  Master, 
of  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  he  was  subsequently 
defrauded.  The  treasure  of  St.  John  was  seized,  the  plate 
of  the  hospital  and  churches  of  the  Order  was  converted  into 
ingots ;  all  the  ships,  guns,  and  military  stores  were  appro- 
priated by  the  invaders ;  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
island  were  pressed  into  the  French  service.  The  Knights 
were  ordered  to  leave  Malta  in  three  days,  the  Eussian 
Minister  in  three  hours.  Thus  was  overthrown  this  singular 
Government,  which  had  subsisted  without  alteration  since 
1530.  It  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  utility.  But  this 
affords  no  justification  for  the  unlawful  attack  upon  the 
Knights  and  capture  of  their  island. 

Bonaparte  sailed  from  Malta  June  19th.  By  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous route  he  escaped  the  English  fleet  which  was  in  search 
of  him,  and  landed  safely  at  Marabou,  in  Egypt,  July  1st. 
The  Mamelukes,  who  then  ruled  in  Egypt,  were  unprepared 
for  defence.  Alexandria  was  immediately  taken  and  occupied, 
and  the  march  was  then  resumed  for  Cairo.  Proclamations 
in  Arabic  were  circulated  among  the  people,  purporting  that 
the  object  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  was  to  deliver  the 
Egyptians  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  ;  that  he  re- 
spected God,  his  prophet,  and  the  Koran  a  great  deal  more 
than  did  the  Mamelukes ;  and  he  appealed,  in  proof  that  he 
was  no  Christian,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.^  At  Chebreiss  the  Mamelukes  delivered 
their  first   attacks,  but   could  make   no  impression  on  the 


{Bonciparte  et  son  Temps),  see  Berthier,  Belatioji  des  campagnes  du 
genl.  Bonapm-te  en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie;  Savary,  Memoires,  t.  i.  ch.  2-5  ; 
Hist,  scient.  et  milit.  de  Vexpidition  Fr.  en  Egypte,  10  torn.  8vo; 
For  the  taking  of  Malta,  Boisgelin,  Hist,  of  Malta,  vol.  it.  b.  iii. 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  322. 

^  See  the  Proclamation,  in  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iv.  p.  191. 
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French  squares.  Ascending  the  Nile  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta, 
Bonaparte  learned  that  the  Mamelukes,  under  their  Beys, 
with  Arabs  smd.  fellahs,  amounting  in  all  to  30,000  men,  were 
intrenched  between  Embabeh  and  Ghizeh  in  the  plain  of  the 
Pyramids,  opposite  Cairo.  Bonaparte  animating  his  soldiers 
before  the  attack  by  pointing  to  the  Pyramids,  reminded 
them  that  forty  centuries  looked  down  upon  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  valour  displayed  by  the  Mamelukes,  led 
by  Murad  Bey,  the  French  gained  a  complete  victory  (July 
21st).  This  battle,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
overthrew  the  government  of  the  Mamelukes  and  opened 
Cairo  to  the  French,  who  entered  it  on  the  following  day. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bonaparte  on  taking  possession  of 
Cairo  was  to  invite  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  return,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  enjoy  the  consideration  due  to  his  rank.^ 
He  had  been  forced  to  accompany  the  flight  of  the  Mameluke 
Bey  Ibrahim,  who  commanded  a  force  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Murad,  retreated  to 
Belbeis.  Bonaparte  pursued  him,  and  defeated  his  rear 
guard  at  Salahieh,  August  17th.  The  Bey  then  fled  to  Syria 
and  Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo.  Murad  Bey  had  fled  into 
Upper  Egypt. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  describe  Nelson's  pursuit  of  the  French  Battle  of 
fleet,  the  narrow  chance  by  which  he  missed  it,  his  joy  on  dis-  nlg^^^^' 
covering  it  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  the  glorious  and 
decisive  Battle  op  Aboukir,  or  the  Nile,  August  1st  and 
2nd,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  or  capture  of  Admiral 
Brueys'  fleet.  Few  naval  engagements  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  so  important.  It  destroyed  a  third  part  of 
the  naval  force  of  France  and  a  great  number  of  her  best 
sailors,  gave  G-reat  Britain  an  irresistible  superiority  in  the 
Mediterranean,  annihilated  French  commerce  in  the  Levant, 
dissipated  all  hope  of  conquest  in  Egypt,  and  reduced  the 
French  expedition  to  that  country  to  a  mere  military  descent, 
without  the  hope  of  reinforcement  or  retreat,  in  which  the  in- 
vading army  must  perish  by  its  own  triumphs.  Its  effects 
upon  the  opinions  and  policy  of  Europe  were  still  more 
important  and  remarkable.  Except  in  France,  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  hailed  throughout  the  Continent 
with  a  universal  joy.    The  nations  which  had  been  humiliated 

^  Letter  to  the  Pasha,  July  22nd,  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iv.  p.  241. 
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and  oppressed  beheld  a  chance  of  their  deliverance,  and 
hastened  to  form  a  new  coalition  against  France,  in  which  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  her  ancient  ally,  was  to  be  strangely  combined 
against  her  with  Russia,  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Turks. 

While  nearly  all  the  Continent  cowered  under  French 
domination,  England  alone  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit  and 
perseverance.  Hence  she  became  the  chief  object  of  the 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  Directory.  All  the  mischances  of 
France  were  attributed  to  English  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions, and  England  was  regarded  in  that  country,  like  Car- 
thage by  ancient  Rome,  as  the  implacable  rival  of  her  power 
and  glory.  The  Directory,  although  compelled  to  abandon 
the  scheme  of  a  descent  upon  England  itself,  still  entertained 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  rival  by  means 
of  Ireland,  now,  through  the  agitation  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, Whiteboys,  Defenders,  and  other  revolutionary  associa- 
tions, in  a  state  of  open  insurrection.  Armaments  were 
prepared  at  Rochefort,  Brest,  and  Dunkirk,  which  were  in- 
tended to  sail  for  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1798,  but  the 
attempt  was  deferred  till  its  success  was  compromised  through 
the  putting  down  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  capture  of 
some  of  its  principal  leaders.  General  Humbert,  with  the 
smallest  armament,  only  sailed  from  Rochefort,  August  2nd. 
He  succeeded  in  landing  about  1,100  men  at  Killala,  and  at 
first  met  with  some  success ;  but  at  Ballynamuch  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  person, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  force  (September 
8th).  At  the  news  of  Humbert's  first  successes,  a  larger 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Bompart,  consisting  of  the  "  Hoche," 
a  line- of -battle  ship,  and  eight  frigates,  having  on  board 
about  3,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Hardy,  put  to  sea, 
September  25th.  This  division,  however,  did  not  even  effect 
a  landing.  The  "  Hoche  "  and  three  of  the  frigates  were 
captured  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  October  11th ;  three 
of  the  remaining  frigates,  which  had  got  into  the  Bay  of 
Killala,  were  subsequently  taken,  and  only  two  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  France.  WoK  Tone,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  insurrection,  was  captured  on  board  the  **  Hoche,"  tried, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  escaped  that  ignominious 
fate  by  committing  suicide.^ 

^  Guillon,  La  France  ct  VIrlandc  sous  h  Directoire. 
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Some  attempts  of  the  English  on  the  coasts  of  France  were  English 
not  more  successful  than  these  French  expeditions.  Havre  on^jice. 
was  bombarded  without  effect  by  Sir  Eichard  Strahan,  May 
24th ;  while  an  expedition  to  Ostend  under  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  although  it  attained  its  object  of  destroying  the  sluices 
of  the  Bruges  Canal,  and  thus  interrupting  the  internal  navi- 
gation between  France  and  Holland,  purchased  this  success 
by  the  loss  of  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
These  consisted  of  about  1,000  men  under  G-eneral  Coote,  who, 
being  prevented  by  the  heavy  surf  from  re-embarking,  were 
surrounded  by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
These  reverses,  however,  were  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  success  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ;  where, 
besides  the  capture  of  G-ozza,  a  small  island  dependent  upon 
Malta,  Minorca  was  taken  by  Admiral  Duckworth  and  a 
military  force  under  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart. 

But,  as  France  was  unable  to  cope  with  her  rival  at  sea,  so  Paul  i. 
England  was  powerless  against  France  on  land.  Hence  her  i)i?ectory,^ 
views  were  constantly  turned  to  the  maintenance  of  a  coali-  ^^^s. 
tion,  which  she  was  willing  to  support  with  her  treasures. 
After  the  defection  of  Prussia  she  had  turned  her  eyes  to- 
wards Russia,  and  the  relations  with  that  country  had  been 
drawn  closer  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  negotiated  by  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth  in  May,  1797.  Paul  I.,  as  we  have  seen, 
had,  on  his  accession  countermanded  the  preparations  of  his 
mother,  Catharine,  for  taking  an  active  part  against  the 
French.  He  was  nevertheless  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Re- 
volution and  of  the  government  of  the  Directory,  and  events 
led  him  by  degrees  to  become  one  of  their  principal  opponents. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  upon  the  French  frontier, 
Paul  had  taken  into  his  pay  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his 
army,  and  had  assigned  to  Louis  XVIII.  a  residence  at  Mitau, 
in  Courland,  with  a  pension  of  two  million  roubles.  He  had 
displayed  his  good  will  to  England  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Directory  by  ordering  the  equipment  of  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  great  number  of  galleys,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Directory,  January  12th,  1798,  prohibiting  any 
vessel  laden  with  English  merchandise  from  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  Sound.  The  proceedmgs  of  the  French  during 
that  year,  and  the  conduct  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt,  led  him  to  take  a  more  active  part 
against  them. 
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The  Congress  of  Rastadt  presents  a  revolting  spectacle  of 
Gallic  rapacity  and  insolence,  of  German  disunion,  selfish- 
ness, and  weakness/  The  French  plenipotentiaries,  Treilhard 
and  Bonnier,  as  if  bent  on  exciting  a  fresh  war,  proceeded 
from  one  insufferable  demand  to  another,  and  adopted  to- 
wards the  slow  and  formal  but  courteous  diplomatists  of  Ger- 
many all  the  hrusquerie  a,nd  rudeness  of  sans-culottism.  Treil- 
hard having  been  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  Directory,  was 
succeeded  by  Debry ;  who,  when  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, had  proposed  the  forming  of  a  legion  of  regicides. 
Ultimately,  indeed,  but  not  till  July,  the  Directory  de- 
spatched Roberjot,  ex-cure  of  Macon,  a  man  of  enlightened 
and  benevolent  character,  to  temper  the  violence  and  heal 
the  dissensions  of  his  colleagues.  On  the  German  side  jeal- 
ousy, suspicion,  and  treachery  prevailed,  while  the  French 
Ministers  took  care  to  foment  these  passions  in  order  to  weaken 
Germany,  and  render  it  an  easier  prey.  Of  the  smaller  Ger- 
man Princes  many  were  ready  to  desert  the  national  cause, 
and  seek,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  protection  of  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  deputation  of  the 
Empire  had  admitted  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  France  as  one  of  the  bases  of  negotiation :  on  April  2nd 
they  also  admitted  the  principle  of  secularization  as  the 
method  of  compensating  the  Princes  that  were  to  be  dis- 
possessed. It  remained  to  discuss  and  arrange  all  the 
particulars  included  in  these  general  bases.  The  French 
Plenipotentiaries  threw  off  the  mask  in  their  note  of  May  3rd, 
by  demanding,  in  addition  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  that 
the  navigation  of  that  river  should  be  common  to  both 
nations ;  that  the  French  should  have  liberty  to  cross  from 
one  towing-path  to  another ;  that  all  the  islands  of  the 
Rhine,  which  would  constitute  a  tolerable  principality,  should 
be  made  over  to  France ;  that  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein 
should  be  demolished,  with  other  extravagant  demands  of  the 
same  kind.^ 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Paul  I.  sent  Prince  Repnin 
to  Berlin,  without,  however,  any  formal  diplomatic  character, 
to  reconcile  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  to  induce 
them  to  make  common  cause  against  France.  Austria  had 
agreed  to   renounce   her  pretensions   to   Bavaria,   provided 

^  Vivenot,  Zur  Geschichte  des  RastoAter  Kongresses. 
^  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  52. 
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Prussia  gave  up  all  claim  to  compensation  in  Germany  for 
her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Prince 
Repnin  succeeded  in  arranging  this  matter  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  renunciation.  But  his  attempts  to  bring  the  King  of 
Prussia  into  a  league  against  France  were  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Russian  Envoy  was  here  opposed  by  Sieyes, 
whom  the  Directory,  dreading  a  rupture  with  Austria  after 
the  affair  of  Bernadotte,  had  despatched  to  Berlin  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  that  Court.  To  keep  alive  the  jealousy 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Sieyes  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  curiosity 
and  suspicion.  But  Frederick  William  III.,  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Haugwitz,  declined  alike  the  advances  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  resolved  on  preserving  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to 
accept  the  support  of  Russia.  Thugut,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Ministry  as  adverse  to  France,  was  now 
recalled,  and  Cobenzl  was  despatched  to  Berlin  to  support 
the  negotiations  of  Prince  Repnin ;  after  which  he  was  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Repnin  arranged  at  Berlin 
with  Count  Cobenzl  the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Austria ;  and  having  proceeded  to  Vienna,  he 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two  Courts  early  in 
September.  This  treaty  has  never  been  divulged,  but  the 
nature  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  subsequent  events.  Before 
the  close  of  1798,  60,000  Russian  troops  under  the  command 
of  Suvorov  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Francis  II.  and 
marched  in  three  columns  into  the  Austrian  provinces.^ 

If  the  Tsar  was  disposed  to  take  part  against  the  French  Paul  i.  and 
before  the  capture  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte,  the  inclination  of^j^J^^.^^ 
was  increased  tenfold  by  that  event.  Paul  I.,  who  was  of  a 
romantic  temper,  had  entertained  from  his  boyhood  a  singular 
predilection  for  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He 
had  evinced  his  affection  for  the  Order  by  restoring  to  it  the 
revenues  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Ostrog,  in  Volhynia,^  which 
had  passed  under  the  Russian  dominion  in  1793  ;  he  even 
augmented  those  revenues,  and  founded  several  new  Priories 

^  Garden,  Traites,  t.  vi.  p.  147. 

^  By  a  convention  concluded  January  15th,  1797.  Martens,  t.  vi. 
p.  308.  On  Paul's  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Malta,  see  Paul  I. 
als  Grossmeister  des  Malteser  Ordens. 
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and  Commanderies.  The  Grand  Master  and  Council  of 
Malta,  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  sent  Paul  the  cross  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  celebrated  La  Valette,  and  besought 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Order.  When  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Malta  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Knights  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Russia  solemnly  deposed 
Hompesch,  the  G-rand  Master,  and  degraded  from  their  rank 
and  dignity,  as  unworthy  and  corrupted  members,  all  the 
Knights  who  had  accepted  that  infamous  capitulation.  On  the 
27th  of  October  the  Russian  Kjiights,  as  well  in  their  own 
name  as  that  of  those  of  the  other  tongues,  proclaimed 
Paul  I.  their  Grand  Master,  a  ridiculous  farce,  for  which 
they  had  neither  right  nor  authority.  The  Tsar,  however, 
accepted  the  dignity,  and  displayed  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  Order  by  framing  new  regulations  for  its  dis- 
cipline and  government.  He  resolved  to  make  it  the  first 
military  institution  in  Europe,  and  a  common  centre  for  all 
the  nobility  of  every  nation  who  were  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  Royalty,  and  in  setting  bounds  to  the  flood  of 
Jacobinism  and  infidelity.  At  the  same  time  merit  and 
learning  were  not  forgotten.  Men  of  whatever  Christian  sect, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage,  their 
talents,  or  their  learning,  though  not  of  noble  birth,  were  de- 
clared admissible  into  the  Order,  and  were  to  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  those  of  higher  rank.  From  this  class  were 
to  be  selected  the  tutors  of  a  college,  to  be  founded  in  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Order.  By  accepting  this  Grand 
Mastership,  Paul,  the  head  of  the  schismatical  Greek  Church, 
acknowledged  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  his  superior. 
Russo-  At  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Malta,  the  Russian  fleet  at 

AJUance,       Sebastopol   was    immediately   ordered    to   prepare   to    join 
1798.  Nelson ;  while  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt  gave  rise  to  an 

alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Sultan 
Selim  III.  was  naturally  exasperated  at  this  unprovoked  and 
treacherous  act  on  the  part  of  the  most  ancient  ally  of 
Turkey.  In  order  to  deprecate  an  anger  which  he  had  fore- 
seen, Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  Alexandria 
than  he  instructed  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Constan- 
tinople to  convince  the  Porte  of  the  firm  resolution  of  the 
French  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  it.^     Bonaparte  was  at 

Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  iv.  p.  223. 
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this  time  in  hopes  that  Talleyrand  would  have  accepted  the 
embassy  to  the  Porte,  on  whose  diplomatic  skill  he  relied  to 
convince  the  Sultan  and  his  Divan  that  the  French  invasion 
of  Egypt  was,  in  reality,  a  friendly  act.  But  the  ex-Bishop 
of  Autun  was  too  sagacious  to  risk  the  chance  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  Seven  Towers,  and  the  embassy  was  conferred  on 
Ruffin.  The  conquest  of  Egypt,  however,  was  only  part  of 
Bonaparte's  machinations  against  Turkey.  He  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  exciting  a  revolt  in  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
Greek  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and  with  that  view  he 
had  despatched  Lavalette,  immediately  after  the  conquest  of 
Malta,  to  Ali  Pasha,  of  Jannina ;  ^  but  Ali  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  proposal.  Ruffin  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Porte 
that  Bonaparte's  intention  was  only  to  chastise  the  Mameluke 
Beys  in  Egyj^t ;  but  he  was  placed  in  confinement,  together 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Legation.  The  Orand  Vizier  and 
the  Mufti,  suspected  of  being  the  accomplices  of  the  French, 
were  deposed  from  their  high  dignities,  and  the  Yizier  was 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Scio.  An  alliance  was  formed  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Russian  fleet  was  admitted 
through  the  Dardanelles,  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  and  visited  by  the  Sultan  in  person.  Outside  the 
Straits  it  was  joined  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  for  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  Russian  flag  waved  in  cordial 
union  with  the  Crescent.  On  the  20th  September  the  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  for  the  Archipelago,  agreeably  to  in- 
structions from  Nelson,  under  whose  command  they  were 
placed.  They  were  destined  to  reduce  the  Ionian  Islands, 
while  the  English  took  upon  themselves  the  blockade  of 
Malta.  Sultan  Selim  testified  his  gratitude  to  Nelson  by 
presenting  him  with  a  magnificent  pelisse,  and  a  diamond 
aigrette  worth  several  thousand  pounds,  taken  from  his  own 
turban.  Paul  also  made  some  valuable  presents  to  the 
English  admiral. 

The  alliance  between  the  Tsar  and  the  SubUme  Porte  was  de- 
finitively concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  December 
23rd,  1798."  The  two  Powers  were  henceforth  to  have  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies,  and  they  mutually 
guaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  including  Egypt.     Great 

^  See  his  letters  to  Lavalette  and  the  Pasha,  Malta,  June  17th, 
1798,  Corr.  de  Nap.  1.  t.  iv.  p.  166  sq. 
^  Martens,  t.  \i.  p.  532. 
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Britain  acceded  to  this  treaty  January  5th,  1799/  The  Porte 
also  declared  war  against  Holland,  and  on  dismissing  the 
Dutch  Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  intimated  that  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Republic  and  the  Sublime 
Porte  should  be  restored  so  soon  as  the  former  separated 
itself  from  France :  *'  a  separation,"  it  added,  "  which  will 
be  comformable  to  its  interests,  and  which  will  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  dignity."  The  coalition  was  consolidated 
by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  December  29th,  1798.^  This  last  alliance  was 
founded  on  the  hope  of  drawing  Prussia  into  the  coalition, 
and  provided  in  that  case  for  the  furnishing  of  an  army 
of  45,000  men  by  the  Tsar,  and  the  pajrment  of  them  by 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Grenville  undertook  an  embassy  to 
Berlin,  with  the  view  of  persuading  Frederick  William  III. 
to  abandon  his  system  of  neutrality,  but  without  success. 
As  the  Prussian  King  would  not  accept  the  forces  offered 
by  the  Tsar,  it  was  subsequently  agreed  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  that  they  should  be  employed  in  some  other 
manner. 

The  second  Coalition  against  France  included,  at  first, 
Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  it  was  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  that  the  Continental  war  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the  Directory  and  its  generals 
towards  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  ambition  of  the  new 
Cisalpine  Republic,  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  States  of  the  Church, — all  concurred  to  con- 
vince Ferdinand  TV.,  the  only  Italian  Sovereign,  except  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  dominions  still  remained  in- 
tact, of  the  fate  which  awaited  himself.  In  order  to  avoid  it, 
he  endeavoured  at  once  to  fortify  himseK  with  powerful 
alliances,  and  to  conciliate,  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the 
good  will  of  the  French  Republic.  With  the  latter  view  he 
dismissed  his  Minister  Acton,  who  was  regarded  by  the 
French  as  devoted  to  England,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
the  Marquis  S.  Gallo,  the  negotiator  of  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  kept  up  a  formidable 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  the  new  Roman  Republic,  and  he 
occupied  the  Duchy  of  Benevento,  which,  though  inclosed  in 

^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  568.  ^  Ibid.  p.  557. 
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his  dominions,  had  formerly  made  part  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  new  government  at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  confiscated  Ferdinand's  possessions  in  that  capital,  de- 
rived from  the  succession  of  the  Farnese  family,  and  had 
even  played  the  farce  of  citing  him  to  do  homage  for  his 
crown  to  the  Roman  people,  as  successors  of  the  Pope,  his 
former  suzerain. 

The  mission  of  M.  Garat  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  on  the  France  and 
part  of  the  French  Government,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  ^^p^®^- 
removed  all  difficulties.  Ferdinand  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Benevento  and  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
in  consideration  of  his  paying  a  sum  of  money  and  renounc- 
ing his  possessions  at  Rome;  and  on  April  17th,  1798,  he 
received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  new  subjects.  But, 
knowing  how  little  the  fi-iendship  of  France  was  to  be  relied 
on,  he  sought  the  support  of  an  Austrian  alliance.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Vienna,  May  19th,  1798,  between  the  Duke 
of  Campochiaro  and  Baron  Thugut,  by  which,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  fresh  troubles  which  threatened  Europe,  and  Italy  in 
particular,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan 
Sovereigns  should  keep,  for  their  mutual  defence,  a  certain 
number  of  men  on  foot,  ready  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  engaged  to  keep  60,000  men  in 
Italy  and  Tyrol,  and  Ferdinand  30,000  on  his  frontiers  nearest 
to  the  Austrian  possessions ;  to  be  increased  on  both  sides  in 
case  of  need.^ 

This  treaty,  which  was  a  secret  one,  having  been  betrayed 
to  the  Directory,  their  Minister  Garat  began,  in  July,  to  put 
forth  new  pretensions.  He  demanded  the  release  of  all  per- 
sons imprisoned  for  political  opinions,  the  assignment  of  the 
port  of  Messina  to  France,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  English 
from  aU  the  other  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  last  two 
conditions  Ferdinand  refused  ;  but  he  opened  the  prisons, 
and  inundated  Naples  with  Jacobins,  who  applied  themselves 
to  create  fresh  troubles.  Ferdinand,  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  hostile  projects  of  the  Directory,  now  made  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  All  men,  from  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  forty- five  years,  were  called  into  active  ser- 
vice, and  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Neapolitan  forces 
was  conferred  on  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  the  pupil  of 

^  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  79. 
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Lacy  and  Loudon,  who  enjoyed  at  that  time  the  highest 
reputation  for  military  talent. 
Nelson  at  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  news  of  Nelson's 

1798^^^'  victory  at  Aboukir  created  an  indescribable  sensation  at  the 
Court  of  Naples.  The  fascinating  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife 
of  the  English  Ambassador,  made  Nelson  her  hero,  and  in- 
spired the  King  and  Queen,  whose  favourite  she  was,  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  animated  herself.  Acton  recovered 
his  former  influence,  and  lending  his  support  to  the  views  of 
the  English  Cabinet,  formed,  with  the  Queen,  the  project  of 
open  war  against  the  French  Republic.  Alarmed  at  these 
symptoms,  the  French  charge  d'affaires  demanded  that  Acton 
should  be  expelled  the  kingdom;  that  the  commandant  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  allowed  the  English  fleet  to  revictual  in 
that  port,  should  be  sent  in  chains  to  France ;  that  the  King 
should  reduce  his  troops  to  10,000  men  ;  and  that  he  should 
admit  French  garrisons  into  all  his  ports.  But  Ferdinand, 
instead  of  listening  to  these  complaints,  only  pushed  on  more 
actively  his  preparations  for  war.  The  appearance  of  Nelson 
with  part  of  his  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  September  22nd, 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  King  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Court  and  people.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Nelson,  who  represented  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
delays  and  tergiversations  of  Austria,  it  was  resolved  at  a 
Council  held  October  12th  to  commence  hostilities  so  soon  as 
the  army  could  be  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  return  of 
Nelson,  November  5th,  who  had  left  Naples  for  a  while  to 
superintend  the  blockade  at  Malta,  confirmed  Ferdinand  in 
his  warlike  resolutions.  He  had  now  strengthened  himseK 
by  alliances  with  Russia  and  G-reat  Britain.  The  first  of 
these  was  definitively  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  29th,  1798,^  by  which  the  Tsar,  besides  the 
succour  of  his  fleet  united  with  that  of  the  Porte,  promised 
to  furnish  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  with  the  necessary 
artillery,  and  200  Cossacks.  The  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain, 
signed  at  Naples  December  1  st,^  renewed  a  former  convention 
of  July  12th,  1793.  England  was  to  keep  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, till  the  peace,  a  fleet  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy ;  to  which  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  to  add,  as 

'  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  524.  =  Ibid.  p.  528. 
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his  contingent,  four  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  four 
smaller  vessels,  with  3,000  sailors.  But  Ferdinand  had 
already  commenced  hostilities  before  these  treaties  were 
signed.  He  was  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Nelson  and  the  English  Cabinet,  as  he  was  assured 
by  many  emigrants  that  the  population  of  the  Eoman  States 
was  disposed  to  rise  against  the  French.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  the  Emperor  was  preparing  to  invade  Lombardy.  The 
French  army  amounted  to  only  16,000  men,  badly  provided, 
and  scattered  over  a  line  of  near  200  miles.  The  Neapolitan  The  Nea- 
army  of  40,000  men  entered  the  Roman  territories  November  Occupy  ^ 
24th,  in  three  directions.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  fS^^' 
G-eneral  Micheroux,  penetrated  through  the  Abruzzi ;  Count 
Roger  de  Damas,  with  the  left,  advanced  by  way  of  Terra- 
cina;  while  Mack,  with  the  centre,  marched  straight  upon 
Rome  by  Frosinone.  Championnet,  the  French  commander, 
after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  causing  the  rest  of  Rome  to  be  evacuated,  retreated  with 
the  few  French  and  Polish  troops  he  could  collect  towards  the 
north,  and  took  post  at  Rieti,  Terni,  and  Civita  Castellana. 
Meanwhile  Mack  advanced  to  Rome,  followed  by  King  Fer- 
dinand, who  entered  that  capital  November  29th,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  A  counter-revolution  now  took 
place.  All  the  monuments  of  French  domination  were  de- 
stroyed and  its  partisans  rigorously  punished.  At  the  same 
time,  by  order  of  Nelson,  some  English  and  Portuguese  men- 
of-war,  having  on  board  6,000  Neapolitan  troops,  proceeded 
to  Leghorn,  and  were  admitted  by  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Their  mission  was  to  incite  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Tuscany,  and  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the 
French  army  with  the  North  of  Italy.  These  events,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  new  Coalition,  induced  the  French  to  expel 
the  King  of  Sardinia  from  his  dominions.  Joubert,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship  for  the  Piedmontese,  seized  by  a 
stratagem  the  citadels  of  No  vara  and  Alessandria,  and  the 
post  of  Arona,  marched  upon  Turin,  and  compelled  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication,  December  9th, 
1798.  The  unfortunate  King  retired  to  Sardinia;  and  the 
Directory  established  a  provisional  government  in  Piedmont, 
which  was  treated  as  a  French  province. 

Ferdinand's  rapid  success  was  followed  by  as  sudden  a  Defeat  of 
reverse.     Mack's  advance  had  hitherto  been  skilfully  con-  Mack. 
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ducted;  but  lie  lost  several  days  at  Rome,  a  fault  whicli 
seems  attributable  to  the  King,  wbo  wished  to  enjoy  his 
triumphs.  Mack,  however,  committed  several  blunders  in 
his  further  advance,  and  at  Nepi  he  was  defeated  with 
terrible  loss  by  a  French  corps  of  only  5,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Macdonald  (December  5th).  Other  defeats  fol- 
lowed, in  which  large  bodies  of  Neapolitans  were  captured 
or  dispersed  by  mere  handfuls  of  French.  Meanwhile  not  a 
single  Austrian  soldier  had  appeared,  and  on  December  11th 
Mack  commenced  a  retreat.  Ferdinand  fled  to  Caserta,  and 
the  French  again  entered  Rome,  December  15th.  They  were 
now  in  turn  to  become  the  invaders.  Their  columns  advanced 
with  rapid  march  upon  Naples,  and  Ferdinand,  his  Queen, 
and  all  the  royal  family  embarked,  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  December  24th,  on 
board  Nelson's  ship,  the  **  Vanguard,"  who  conveyed  them  to 
Palermo,  taking  with  him  what  Neapolitan  ships  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  burning  the  remainder.  The  French  nowhere 
experienced  resistance  from  the  regular  Neapolitan  forces 
except  at  Capua,  where  Championnet,  with  only  8,000  or 
9,000  men,  had  placed  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation. 
But  his  good  fortune,  and  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of  his 
opponents,  came  to  his  aid;  and  on  January  10th,  1799, 
that  city  capitulated.  The  peasants  of  the  country  and  the 
Lazzaroni  of  Naples  were  much  more  troublesome  to  the 
French  than  the  regular  troops.  Enraged  at  what  they 
considered  the  treachery  of  Mack  and  of  Prince  Pignatelli, 
whom  Ferdinand  at  his  departure  had  appointed  vicar- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  the  Lazzaroni  when  they  heard  of 
the  armistice  of  Capua,  rose  en  masse,  seized  the  castles  of 
Naples,  liberated  all  the  prisoners,  compelled  Mack  and 
Pignatelli  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  persons  suspected  of  Jacobinism.  During 
Parthen-  ^^^  ^^  three  days  they  maintained  against  the  French  a 
Republic,  desperate  resistance  in  the  suburbs  and  town  of  Naples. 
''""  But  this  fickle  crowd,  gained  by  the  promises  and  bribes  of 

Championnet,  and  the  veneration  which  he  displayed  for 
their  saint  Januarius,  began  to  shout  as  lustily  for  a  Re- 
public as  they  had  before  shouted  for  the  King ;  the  castles 
were  delivered  up  to  the  French  army,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored.  Naples  was  declared  free  and  independent,  and  a 
provisional  Republican  Government  was  established.     Such 


1799. 
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was  the  foundation  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic  ;  ^    a 
euphemism  for  the  military  despotism  of  the  French  general. 

The  Neapolitan  war  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  much  more  Despotism 
extensive  one  which  involved  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  iJr^c^ory 
overbearing  insolence,  the  insatiable  rapacity,  of  the  Directors 
were  insufferable.  These  men,  who  pretended  to  spread 
liberty  abroad,  had  established  the  most  absolute  despotism 
at  home.  The  elections  of  May,  1798,  having  been  unfavour- 
able to  them — though  it  was  not  now  the  Royalists,  but  the 
RepubHcans  who  prevailed — they  annulled  the  greater  part 
of  the  returns  by  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Legislative  Councils.  No  liberty  of  opinion  was  tolerated. 
The  action  of  the  former  revolutionary  tribunals  was  supplied 
by  military  commissions.  Persons  accused  or  suspected  by 
the  Government  of  pohtical  offences,  that  is,  of  attempts 
against  their  power,  were  shot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  or  the 
plain  of  G-renelle.  Barras  and  Rewbel  were  predominant  at  the 
Luxembourg.  Barras,  enriched  by  corruption  and  the  spoils 
of  conquered  provinces,  led  a  dissolute  life.  Rewbel  was, 
perhaps,  the  boldest  and  most  violent  of  the  Directors,  but 
his  views  were  narrow.  La  Reveillere-Lepeaux  was  lost  in  his 
dreams  of  theoj)hilanthropy,  while  Merlin  and  Treilhard  were 
mere  advocates  converted  into  politicians. 

Such  was  the  Government  which  aimed  at  subjugating  warlike 
Europe  under  pretence  of  giving  it  freedom.  It  had  estab-  tS^'^^" 
lished,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  at  Rastadt,  in 
addition  to  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics,  those  of 
Rome,  Helvetia,  and  Parthenope ;  while  the  Dutch  had  been 
compelled  to  approximate  their  form  of  government  nearer  to 
that  of  France,  under  the  title  of  the  **  One  and  Indivisible 
Batavian  Republic"  (May  1st,  1798).  The  French  kept  con- 
tinually increasing  their  pretensions.  After  the  demand  for 
the  demolition  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  they  advanced  fresh  ones 
respecting  the  Thalweg,  or  path  of  navigation  along  the 
Rhine ;  claimed  that  the  "Waal  should  be  included  and  the 
Isle  of  Buderich,  opposite  Wesel,  a  Prussian  possession.  But 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  the  news  of 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  advance  of 
the  Russian  troops,  had  inspired  the  Directory  with  alann. 

^  The  Neapohtan  war  and  its  consequences  are  amply  detailed  in 
the  Mem.  clhin  Homme  d'etat,  t.  vi.  pp.  401-480;  and  t.  vii.  pp.  16-64, 
132-198  ;  cf.  Botta,  lib.  xvi.;  Colletta,  Storia  di  Napoli. 
V.  U 
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They  now  began  to  moderate  their  pretensions  at  Rastadt. 
They  made  advances  to  the  Emperor,  and  offered,  if  he  would 
consent  to  the  retirement  of  the  Russian  troops,  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  Switzerland  and  Rome,  to  neutralize  those 
States,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  the  Empire  at 
Rastadt,  to  place  the  Papal  Legations  in  the  hands  of  Austria 
by  way  of  guarantee.  They  also  offered  to  negotiate  with 
England  and  the  Porte,  in  order  to  a  general  pacification. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  prepared  for  war.  The  Councils 
had  voted  a  levy  of  200,000  men,  a  grant  of  90,000,000  francs 
for  the  service  of  the  army  and  35,000,000  for  the  navy.  The 
raising  of  these  men  by  conscription  occasioned  a  serious 
insurrection  in  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  conquered  provinces 
were  also  compelled  to  swell  with  their  contingents  the  ranks 
of  the  French  armies. 

Austria,  however,  stimulated  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
had  resolved  upon  war.  The  British  Ministry,  despairing  of 
peace  with  a  Government  like  the  French,  had  used  every 
exertion  to  form  the  new  Coalition.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, Austria  dissembled,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Russians, 
who  marched  but  slowly.  She  wished  to  avoid  entering  upon 
a  war  before  the  termination  of  the  winter,  as  the  snows  of 
the  Alps  would  interrupt  all  communication  between  her 
armies  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Hence  she  had  disapproved  of 
the  Neapolitan  war  as  premature,  and  had  given  Ferdinand 
no  assistance.  The  negotiations  at  Rastadt  were  continued, 
though  they  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  while  troops 
were  marching  in  every  direction.  France  also  was  inclined 
to  wait  for  the  spring  before  commencing  hostilities.  She 
had,  however,  obtained  possession  of  Ehrenbreit stein,  by  the 
capitulation  of  January  23rd,  1799.  At  length  the  Directory 
demanded  a  categorical  answer  from  Austria  respecting  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  troops,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  they 
gave  the  word  to  their  armies  to  advance  (February  20th). 

Preparations  had  been  made  for  a  campaign  on  a  grand 
scale.  Jourdan,  with  46,000  men,  called  prematurely  the 
army  of  the  Danube,  was  to  act  in  Suabia  and  Bavaria.  His 
rear  and  left  flank  were  secured  by  an  army  of  observation  on 
the  Rhine,  consisting  of  48,000  men  under  Bernadotte.  The 
army  of  Helvetia,  30,000  men  under  Massena,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Jourdan,  but  subordinately  to  him,  was  to  pene- 
trate into  Tyrol;  where  a  detached  corps  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
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having  proceeded  through  the  Engadine,  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  it.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Massena  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  the  territory  of  the 
Grrison  League.  The  French  had  attempted  to  possess  them- 
selves of  that  country,  after  their  occupation  of  Switzerland ; 
but  their  invasion  and  pillage  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the 
confiscation  of  the  Yaltelline  and  Chiavenna,  had  naturally 
rendered  the  Orisons  averse  to  any  connection  with  France, 
and  had  induced  them  to  seek  in  preference  the  aid  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  By  the  convention  of  Coire,  October  7th, 
1798,  the  Austrian  troops  had  been  admitted,  and  Hotze, 
with  24,000  men,  protected  the  Vorarlberg  and  the  Orison 
territory. 

The  army  of  Italy,  under  Scherer,  consisting  of  50,000  men,  The  Plan  of 
without  including  Italian  contingents,  though  not  subordinate  *™P^^s°- 
to  Jourdan,  was  to  co-operate  in  the  general  plan  of  attack. 
Scherer  was  to  drive  back  the  Austrians,  who  had  assembled 
on  the  Adige,  to  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave  ;  to  act  by  his  left 
upon  Trent.  A  division  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  to  invade 
Tuscany,  while  another,  as  already  mentioned,  was  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Helvetia  through  the  Engadine. 
The  Austrian  army  destined  to  oppose  Scherer  in  Italy  con- 
sisted of  75,000  men.  The  command  of  it  had  been  given  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  that  young  Prince,  who 
had  already  displayed  great  military  abilities,  having  died 
suddenly  (January  6th,  1799),  Oeneral  Melas  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the  Russians  in 
Italy,  the  command-in- chief  was  to  be  assumed  by  Suvorov. 
Besides  the  army  on  the  Adige,  between  40,000  and  50,000 
men,  under  Count  Bellegarde,  occupied  South  Tyrol  and  the 
valley  of  the  Inn.  In  Oermany,  the  advance  of  Jourdan  was 
to  be  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who,  agreeably  to  the 
convention  with  France,  was  posted  behind  the  Lech,  in 
Bavaria,  with  54,000  foot  and  24,000  horse.  The  campaign 
of  1799  was,  therefore,  to  be  a  sort  of  repetition  of  that  of 
1796 — -an  attack  upon  Austria  through  Northern  Italy  and 
Southern  Oermany.  But  the  position  of  the  French  was  now 
much  more  advantageous  than  in  1796,  although  their  forces 
were  numerically  inferior  to  the  Austrians.  Instead  of  having 
to  conquer  Northern  Italy,  that  country  was  now  in  their 
power  as  far  as  the  Adige;  Switzerland,  instead  of  being 
neutral,  was  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  seemed  to  afford 
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them  new  facilities  for  assailing  their  enemy.  But  the  genius 
of  Bonaparte  was  wanting  to  make  a  proper  use  of  these 
advantages. 
Outbreak  of  We  Can  give  only  a  general  idea  of  the  campaign  of  1799.^ 
1799.  ^  ^^^'  The  Directory  declared  war  against  the  Emperor,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  G-rand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  March  12th. 
All  that  could  be  alleged  against  the  latter  was  some  prepara- 
tions for  defence.  Jourdan,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Hiiningen 
and  Strassburg,  advanced  through  the  Black  Forest  towards 
the  Danube.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of  the  army  of 
observation,  commanded  by  Ney,  seized  Mannheim.  Massena 
was  the  first  to  commence  actual  hostilities  (March  5th).  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  G-rison  territory,  occupied 
Coire,  and  penetrated  to  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol ;  but  Jellalich, 
at  Feldkirch,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  resisted  all  his  efforts.  The 
Archduke  Charles  advanced  to  meet  Jourdan,  defeated  him 
at  Ostrach,  March  21st,  and  again  so  decisively  at  Stock ach, 
on  the  25th,  as  to  determine  the  fortune  of  the  campaign, 
and  compel  the  French  to  recross  the  Rhine.  This  victory 
was  due  to  the  coolness,  sagacity,  and  personal  courage  of  the 
Archduke,  who  charged  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers. 
The  resistance  of  Jellalich  at  Feldkirch  prevented  Massena 
from  coming  to  Jourdan' s  aid  by  way  of  Bregenz  and  Lindau. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  Lecourbe  and 
Dessolles,  advancing  by  the  Engadine,  defeated  Loudon  at 
Taufers,  occupied  Martinsbriick  and  the  Miinsterthal,  thus 
commanding  the  valleys  of  Tyrol.  But  the  retreat  of  Jourdan 
rendered  these  dear-bought  successes  unavailing ;  and  before 
the  end  of  March  the  French  were  driven  back  in  this  quarter 
by  Bellegarde.  The  occupation  of  Switzerland  proved,  under 
these  circumstances,  more  detrimental  to  the  French  than  its 
neutrality  would  have  been,  by  compelling  them  to  keep 
troops  there  which  might  otherwise  have  reinforced  their 
beaten  armies.  The  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna  did  them,  how- 
ever, some  service  by  forbidding  the  Archduke  to  pursue  his 
victorious  career. 

The  advance  of  the  Austrians  had  compromised  the  safety 

^  The  principal  source  for  it  is  the  Archduke  Charles's  work  :  Gesch. 
cles  Feldzugs  von  1799  in  Deutschland  und  in  der  Schweitz:  cf.  Clause- 
witz,  Die  Feldzilge  von  1799  ;  Dumas,  Precis  des  evenements  militaires 
de  1799-1814 ;  Bonnal,  La  Guerre  de  Hollande;  Rochette,  Histoire  de 
la  B6volution  Helvetique  de  1797  a  1803. 
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of  the  Frencli  plenipotentiaries  at  Eastadt.  Count  Metter-  French 
nich,  the  Imperial  Minister,  had  announced  his  recall  April  murdered 
7th,  as  well  as  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  to  annul  all  that 
had  been  done  at  Eastadt.  The  Congress  was  thus  de  facto 
terminated,  as  the  deputation  of  the  Empire  could  not  de- 
liberate in  the  absence  of  a  representative  of  the  Emperor. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  Minister  remained,  and  proceeded  to 
treat  separately  with  the  sub-delegates  of  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Empire.  A  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Eastadt, 
which  the  latter  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  commander 
of  the  Austrian  advanced  posts  at  G-ernsbach,  was  refused ; 
on  the  evening  of  April  28th  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  Szekler  hussars,  whose  colonel  having  directed 
the  French  Ministers  to  leave  it  within  twenty-four  hours, 
Bonnier,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  persuaded  his  colleagues  to 
depart  at  once,  though  it  was  already  night.  Their  carriages 
had  scarcely  cleared  the  town  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  Szeklers  ;  Bonnier  and  Eoberjot  were  sabred ;  Jean 
Debry,  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead,  contrived  to  get 
back  to  Eastadt.  Nothing  was  taken  from  the  French  Minis- 
ters but  their  portfolios.  This  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
created  universal  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  Scherer  had  detached  G-authier  against  Battle  of 
Tuscany,  who  overran  that  country  without  resistance,  entered  ^^^^nano. 
Florence,  March  25th,  and  permitted  the  G-rand  Duke  to 
retire  with  an  escort  to  Venice.  Scherer  detennined  to 
attack  the  Austrians  on  the  Adige  before  Suvorov  and  the 
Eussians  could  arrive.  Melas  being  sick,  the  Austrians  were 
now  commanded  by  Marshal  Kray.  On  March  26th  and 
following  days  Scherer  delivered  several  attacks  against 
Kray's  centre  at  Yerona ;  but,  though  Moreau  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  Austrian  right,  the  French  were  finally  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Villa  Franca 
(April  1st).  After  much  manoeuvring,  both  sides  determined 
on  an  engagement ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  was  fought  the 
battle  of  IMagnano,  in  which  the  French,  after  a  hard  and 
dubious  struggle,  were  completely  defeated.  Scherer  retreated 
by  Eoverbella  over  the  Mincio,  followed  by  Kray.  On  the 
8th  of  April  the  French  were  attacked  in  all  their  posts  from 
Bormio  to  the  Lago  di  G-arda,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Brescia.  It  is  computed  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  hos- 
tilities Scherer  had  lost  nearly  half  his  army. 
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Advance  of  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  when  Suvorov  arrived 
uvorov.  ^^  Verona  to  take  the  command  of  both  the  Imperial  armies 
(April  14th).  His  commission  from  the  Tsar  gave  him  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  Russian  forces  by  sea  as  well  as 
land.  Thus,  after  the  taking  of  Corfu  by  Admiral  Utschakov, 
he  directed  the  Eussian  fleet  to  attack  Ancona.  What  plan 
he  had  formed  for  the  campaign  was  utterly  unknown;  in 
fact,  he  seems  seldom  to  have  had  any.  The  grand  secret  of 
his  success  was  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  the  coolness 
and  sagacity  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  any  diffi- 
cult position  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  Inspiring  the 
Austrians  with  his  own  activity,  Suvorov  advanced  from  one 
victory  to  another.  The  Oglio  is  passed ;  Moreau,  by  whom 
Scherer  had  now  been  superseded,  is  defeated  at  Cassano  on 
the  Adda  (April  27th)  ;  Milan  is  entered  on  the  29th,  which 
Moreau  evacuates,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel.  General 
Serrurier,  with  a  division  of  8,000  men,  surrounded  by  su- 
perior forces  at  Verderio,  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Moreau,  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  rescuing 
a  defeated  army,  pursued  by  superior  forces,  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  Naples  under  Ma.cdonald,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
surgent population,  displayed  the  greatest  ability.  Proceed- 
ing to  Turin  in  person,  he  put  that  town  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  established  his  communications  with  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  took  up  his  quarters  at  Ales- 
sandria. His  only  hope  was  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  till  Macdonald  should  come  up,  when  the  Aulic 
Council,  as  it  had  done  in  Germany,  stepped  in  to  his  aid. 
Suvorov  had  determined  to  crush  Moreau  with  his  whole 
force,  and  then  to  turn  upon  Macdonald;  but  the  Aulic 
Council,  intent  upon  securing  the  conquests  already  made, 
weakened  Suvorov  by  ordering  him  to  lay  siege  to  Mantua, 
Peschiera,  Pizzighettone,  and  other  places,  to  secure  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  to  attack  Moreau.  Too  weak  to  accomplish  this  last 
order,  Suvorov  endeavoured  to  manoeuvre  Moreau  out  of  a 
strong  position  he  had  taken  near  Tortona ;  but  the  French 
General,  after  delivering  some  successful  attacks,  effected  his 
retreat  to  Coni,  or  Cuneo  (May  19th),  obtaining  at  once  a 
strong  position  and  securing  his  communications  both  with 
Genoa  and  France. 

Meanwhile  Macdonald  had  begun  his  march  from  Caserta, 
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May  9th.  On  the  24th  he  arrived  at  Florence,  and  having  The  battle 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  G-authier,  proceeded  to  put  ^^ebbia. 
himself  in  communication  with  Victor,  whom  Moreau  had 
despatched  to  Pontremoli  to  meet  him ;  and  having  defeated 
Klenau's  corps,  established  his  communications  with  G-enoa. 
Moreau  himself  entered  G-enoa  June  6th;  but  Macdonald 
took  a  more  northerly  route  towards  the  main  body  of  the 
Austro-Russians,  and,  having  defeated  Hohenzollern's  corps 
June  12th,  advanced  to  the  Trebbia.  Here,  after  a  struggle 
of  three  days'  duration,  he  received  from  Suvorov  in  person 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  that  the  French  Repub- 
lican armies  had  yet  experienced  (June  19th),  and,  after  a 
loss  of  18,000  men,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Firenzuola. 
Hence,  pretending  to  retire  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
into  Tuscany,  he  gained  the  Genoese  States  by  a  circuitous 
route. 

Moreau,  who  had  beaten  Bellegarde  at  San  Giuliano,  June 
20th,  re  victualled  Tortona,  and  raised  the  blockade  of  Ales- 
sandria, was  induced,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  on  the 
Trebbia,  to  retire  beyond  the  Bochetta  to  Novi.  The  Austro- 
Russians  had  taken  possession  of  Turin ;  Suvorov  had  caused 
Pinerolo,  Susa,  La  Brunetta,  and  the  Col  d'Assiette  to  be 
occupied,  and  some  of  his  Cossacks  had  even  carried  alarm 
into  Dauphine.  These  manoeuvres  were  intended  to  draw 
Moreau  from  the  Apennines,  but  the  French  General  was  not 
to  be  so  enticed. 

At  this  juncture  Moreau  was  superseded  in  the  command  changes 
by  Joubert,  through  intrigues  in  the  Directory.  A  sort  of  giJectory 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  that  body  in  the  preceding 
May.  Rewbel  having  gone  out  by  rotation,  Sieyes  had  occu- 
pied his  seat,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Barras,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Councils,  had  compelled  Treilhard,  Merlin  de 
Douai,  and  La  Reveillere-Lepaux  to  resign.  Their  places 
were  filled  by  Gohier,  Ducos,  and  General  Moulins,  men  but 
little  known  and  of  no  importance.  A  change  was  also 
effected  in  the  Ministry.  Bernadotte  became  Minister  of 
War ;  Robert  Lindet,  one  of  the  original  Jacobins  and  long  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  intrusted 
with  the  Finances ;  Reinhardt  superseded  Talleyrand  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Cambaceres,  an  ex-Conventional, 
and  formerly  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Welfare, 
received  the  portfolio  of  Justice;   Fouche,  the  Jacobin,  no- 
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torious  by  his  cruelties  at  Lyons,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Police.  Joubert,  if  victorious,  was  to  return  and  over- 
throw the  Directory,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  Grovemment. 

Moreau  had  been  directed  to  remain  inactive  till  Joubert's 
an-ival,  which,  owing  to  various  delays,  did  not  take  place  till 
early  in  August.  With  rash  impetuosity,  Joubert  gave  battle 
to  the  Austro-Russians  under  Suvorov,  at  Novi,  August  15th, 
with  only  about  half  the  forces  of  his  opponents,  and  was 
killed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action.  Moreau  then 
resumed  the  command.  In  this  obstinate  engagement,  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with 
great  loss.  Tortona  surrendered  in  consequence  to  the 
Austro-Russians,  August  23rd. 

Soon  after  this  battle,  Suvorov  received  orders  from  his 
Grovernment  to  proceed  into  Switzerland,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  another  Russian  army  which  had  been  despatched 
thither  under  Korsakov.  Suvorov  had  now  become  disgusted 
with  his  Austrian  allies,  whose  slow  and  pedantic  method  im- 
peded his  own  impetuous  tactics.  He  had,  too,  been  dis- 
appointed in  a  scheme  to  invade  France,  overturn  the 
Grovernment,  and  restore  the  Bourbons.  With  this  view  he 
had  pressed  the  Archduke  Charles  to  drive  Massena  from 
Switzerland,  and  enter  Franche-Comte,  while  he  himseK 
would  meet  him  by  way  of  Provence  and  Dauphine.  But 
the  Austrians  were  not  inclined  for  any  such  hazardous 
undertakings.  The  Archduke,  indeed,  had,  by  orders  from 
his  Government,  been  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  in- 
action during  the  last  two  or  three  months.  He  had  entered 
Switzerland  towards  the  end  of  May,  and,  after  several 
contests  with  Massena  for  the  possession  of  Ziirich,  had 
compelled  the  French  general  to  retire  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  plateau  of  Mont  Albis,  extending  along  the  Reuss 
to  the  Lake  of  Zug.  Here  the  two  armies  remained  watch- 
ing each  other,  and  no  hostilities  of  any  moment  occurred. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  Korsakov,  with  a  Russian  army  of  40,000  men, 
entered  Switzerland.  This  was  the  corps  which  was  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia,  but  was  now  em- 
ployed as  described  by  virtue  of  a  convention  between  Grreat 
Britain  and  Russia,  June  29th,  1799.  On  Korsakov's  ar- 
rival, the  Archduke  abandoned  to  him  the  command,  and 
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leaving  an  Austrian  division  of  30,000  men  to  co-operate 
with  the  Russians,  marched  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  against  the  newly-organized  French  army  of  the 
Rhine,  which,  under  the  command  of  General  Miiller,  had 
occupied  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  At  the  Archduke's 
approach,  the  French  raised  the  siege  of  Philippsburg,  the 
only  fortress  on  the  Rhine  still  held  by  the  Germans.  Charles 
retook  Mannheim  September  18th ;  but  the  events  which 
had  occun-ed  in  Switzerland  prevented  him  from  prosecuting 
his  advantages. 

The  ill-feeling  which  prevailed  between  the  allied  armies  The  battle 
was  manifested  by  Korsakov's  instructions,  who  was  directed  1799!^"*^  ' 
not  to  attend  to  any  Austrian  orders,  but  to  receive  only  those 
of  Suvorov.  Korsakov,  who  had  no  experience  except  on  the 
parade-ground,  united  with  an  utter  want  of  military  talent 
the  most  insufferable  arrogance  and  self-conceit.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  counsels  of  a  commander  like  the  Arch- 
duke, who,  by  three  months'  experience,  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  Aware  of  the  ap^^roach  of  Suvorov,  Massena  resolved 
to  attack  Korsakov  before  he  could  be  reinforced.  Passing 
the  Limmat  at  Dietikon  before  break  of  day,  September  25th, 
the  French  utterly  routed  and  dispersed  the  Russians,  and 
occupied  the  road  leading  from  Ziirich  to  "Winterthiir,  in  order 
to  cut  off  their  retreat.  On  the  same  day  another  French 
corps  under  Soult  attacked  the  Austrian  division  under 
Hotze.  This  general  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade  ;  Petrasch, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  totally  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat  by  Lichtenstez  to  St.  Gall.  On  the  26th 
the  French  entered  Ziirich,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Russians 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  state  of  helpless  disorder.  A  terrible 
massacre  ensued,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  Russians.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  celebrated  physiognomist 
Lavater  was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  a  French  officer  who  had  a 
little  before  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  Korsakov,  after  losing 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  and  100  guns,  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces. 

The  approach  of  Suvorov,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Retreat  of 
French,    facilitated    the    escape   of    Korsakov.      With    the  Suvorov. 
remnant  of  his  army,  variously  estimated  at  from  13,000  to 
24,000  men,   Suvorov,   advancing  by  Airolo,    succeeded,  by 
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prodigious  perseverance  and  valour,  in  scaling  the  St.  Gothard, 
then  unprovided  with  any  tolerable  roads,  and  in  scattering 
the  French  columns  opposed  to  his  passage.  Pursuing  his 
march  along  the  valley  of  the  Reuss,  by  Altdorf,  he  crossed 
the  Kinzig  Culm  into  the  valley  of  Muotta,  or  Miitten,  where 
he  found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  French.  Having 
learnt  Korsakov's  disaster,  and  being  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  his  way  through  Massena's  forces,  he  determined,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retreat.  Crossing  the  Pragel 
Pass  into  Glarus,  he  there  gave  his  troops  a  few  days'  rest, 
and  finally  effected  his  escape  into  the  Grrison  territory  by 
the  Pass  of  Panix.  Hence  by  way  of  Feldkirch,  with  the 
remnants  of  the  two  armies,  he  directed  his  homeward  march 
to  Russia. 

On  July  26th  Paul  I.  had  declared  war  against  Spain, 
because  she  refused  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  France. 
Charles  IV.,  or  rather  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  a  manifesto 
published  at  San  Ildefonso,  September  9th,  1799,  characterized 
the  Russian  declaration  as  "  incoherent  and  offensive," 
dictated  by  English  influence,  and  unworthy  of  an  answer.^ 
Little  could  result  from  a  breach  between  two  countries 
possessing  so  few  points  of  contact  as  Russia  and  Sj^ain.  Its 
most  important  consequence  was  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
September  18th,  1799 ;  ^  by  which  the  furnishing  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  stipulated  might  be  commuted  for 
a  money  payment. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Empire  renewed 
the  war  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  September  16th, 
to  which,  however,  Prussia,  as  well  as  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  did  not  adhere.^ 

During  these  months,  too,  the  combined  Ottoman  and 
Russian  fleets  under  Admiral  Utschakov,  after  taking  Cerigo, 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  Sta.  Maura,  and,  finally,  Corfu,  March  1st, 
1799,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  April  before  Otranto,  cap- 
tured that  town,  as  well  as  Brindisi  and  Bari,  and  landed 
forces  which  reduced  all  Apulia.  Another  Russo-Turkish 
division  took  Sinigaglia  and  Fano,  and  in  June  laid  siege  to 
Ancona.     These  events,  as  well  as  the  turn  of  the  campaign 


^  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  183.  =^  Menzel,  B.  vi.  S.  387. 
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in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  departure  of  Macdonald  and  his 
army,  occasioned  a  Royalist  insurrection  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions.  Cardinal  Euffo,  who  had  accompanied  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  Court  to  Palermo,  having  landed  with 
only  two  other  persons  at  Reggio  in  Calabria,  and  having 
collected  a  small  force  of  some  200  or  300  men,  began  his 
march  for  Naples,  receiving  every  day  fresh  accessions  which 
at  length  swelled  his  army  to  between  20,000  and  30,000 
men.  This  force,  composed  of  the  half-savage  peasants  of 
Calabria,  besides  brigands  and  liberated  galley-slaves,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  Christian  Army."  Naples 
was  reached  and  taken,  June  17th ;  scenes  of  massacre 
ensued,  to  put  an  end  to  which  Ruffo  granted  the  revolu- 
tionists a  favourable  capitulation.  The  French  garrison  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  surrendered  July  5th,  and  on  the  27th 
King  Ferdinand  IV.  re-entered  his  capital.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Nelson,  who  was  absent  from  Naples  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation,  and  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
should  have  disavowed  it  on  his  return,  though  signed  by 
one  of  his  own  captains  ;  that  he  should  have  persuaded 
King  Ferdinand  to  repudiate  it  and  to  condemn  to  death  a 
great  many  of  the  revolutionists,  including  Prince  Moli- 
terno,  Marquis  Caraccioli,  and  the  Duke  of  Cassano ;  nay, 
that  he  should  have  converted  the  quarter-deck  of  his  own 
vessel  into  a  place  of  execution  by  the  hanging  of  Carac- 
cioli.^ The  throne  of  Ferdinand  IV.  having  been  thus  re- 
established, a  motley  army,  composed  of  Russians,  Turks, 
and  NeapoHtans,  marched  to  Rome  and  entered  that  city 
by  capitulation,  September  30th.  The  oppressors  of  the 
Pope  were  discomfited  by  schismatics  and  infidels,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  that  "Red  Apple"  which 
their  Sultans  had  so  often  threatened  to  destroy,  was  liberated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  Cisalpine  Republic, 
through  the  Austro-Russian  victories,  had  also  submitted 
to  Francis  II. 

The  Anglo-Russian  expedition   to   Holland   was    another  The  English 
episode  in  the  great  war  of  1799.     By  a  convention  signed  at  ^"Holland. 
St.  Petersburg,  June  22nd,^  Paul  had  agreed  to  assist  the 
English  descent  with  a  small  fleet  and  an  army  of  between 

^  An  inscription  on  the  house  of  Caraccioli  on  the  MergeUina  at 
Naples  still  records  the  act. 
^  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  561. 
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17,000  and  18,000  men,  in  consideration  of  their  expenses 
being  paid.  G-eneral  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  about 
12,000  men,  the  first  division  of  the  British  forces,  landed  in 
North  Holland,  August  27th,  defeated  the  Dutch  under 
G-eneral  Daendels,  and  occupied  the  Helder.  The  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  having  entered  the  Vlie,  the 
crews  of  the  Butch  squadron  there  hoisted  the  Orange 
colours,  arrested  their  officers,  and  went  over  to  the  English. 
The  example  was  followed  by  the  squadi'on  at  Nieuwe  Diep. 
Altogether,  twelve  ships  of  war,  fully  equipped,  and  thirteen 
other  vessels,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English,  and  were 
sent  to  Yarmouth.  Abercrombie,  awaiting  reinforcements 
from  England  and  Eussia,  having  taken  up  a  position  behind 
the  Zijp,  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  Dutch  under 
General  Brune ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  to 
Alkmaar  (September  10th).  A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of 
York  landed  with  the  second  English  division,  and  took  the 
command-in-chief.  Part  of  the  Eussian  forces  having  also 
arrived,  the  Duke  attacked  Brune  at  Petten,  September  19th  ; 
but  the  right  wing,  composed  of  Eussians,  having  advanced 
too  far,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Their  flight  threw 
the  whole  army  into  confusion,  and  the  affair  resulted  in 
a  drawn  battle.  The  Duke  of  York  defeated  Brune  at 
Bergen,  October  2nd,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage. 
The  allies  having  been  defeated  at  Kastrikum,  October  6th, 
the  Duke  of  York  again  retired  beyond  the  Zijp,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Brune  for  the  evacuation  of 
Holland.  A  capitulation  was  consequently  signed  at  Alk- 
maar, October  18th,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  allies 
should  re-embark  without  molestation  before  the  end  of  No- 
vember, on  condition  of  their  restoring  8,000  French  and 
Batavian  prisoners.  The  failure  of  an  expedition  which 
had  cost  so  large  a  sum  created  great  discontent  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  nation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  capture  of 
Surinam,  which  colony  had  surrendered  to  the  British  arms, 
August  20th. 

The  reverses  of  his  armies  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Austrians  to  deliver  to  him  Ancona,  led 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  to  recall  his  troops  and  to  withdraw 
from  the  Coalition  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it.  Thus 
France   was    rescued   from  the   greatest   danger    that   had 
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menaced  it  since  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Champagne.  The 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  and  his  unexpected  landing 
at  Frejus  which  created  a  great  sensation  in  France,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Europe,  was  soon  to  place  her  affairs  in  a 
better  position. 


CHAPTEE  LXI 


THE    TREATIES    OF    LUNEVILLE   AND    AMIENS 


Bonaparte 
in  Egypt. 


Syrian 
Campaign. 


WHEN  by  the  destruction  of  Brueys'  fleet  Bonaparte 
found  himself  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
France,  he  began  to  think  of  establishing  himself  firmly  in 
Egypt,  and  of  making  it  the  base  of  those  gigantic  enter- 
prises which  he  had  meditated  against  the  English  empire  in 
the  East.  He  strove  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  by  respect- 
ing their  customs,  and  especially  their  religion.  Like  the 
heathen  conquerors  of  ancient  Eome,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
all  the  gods  of  all  the  vanquished  nations,  except  only  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Mufti  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  he  professed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  Prophet,  and  adopted  the  hyperbolical  language 
of  the  East.  He  also  attempted  to  domiciliate  his  army  iu 
a  country  which  they  had  no  prospect  of  speedily  quitting. 
Cairo  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  little  Paris,  with  French 
newspapers,  restaurants,  literary  societies,  gaming  tables,  and 
other  luxuries.  The  exactions  of  the  French,  however,  created 
serious  discontent  among  the  natives,  and  all  Bonaparte's 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  at  Cairo,  and  the  massacre  of  300  of  his  men.  But 
it  was  speedily  quelled,  and  Bonaparte,  from  motives  of 
policy,  treated  the  ringleaders  with  clemency. 

The  enterprising  mind  of  Bonaparte  could  not  long  remain 
in  repose,  and  towards  the  end  of  1798  he  began  to  meditate 
further  conquests.  He  visited  Suez,  explored  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  then  at  war  with  the  English ;  little  dreaming  that 
a  young  soldier.  Colonel  Wellesley,  destined  at  a  future 
period  to  end  his  own  extraordinary  career,  was  then  serving 
against  that  Prince.      The   Syrian  campaign  was,  however, 
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finally  determined  on.  Bonaparte  appears  to  have  formed 
the  extraordinary  scheme  of  taking  Constantinople,  attacking 
Europe  in  flank,  and  marching  to  Paris. ^  He  left  Cairo, 
February  11th,  1799,  with  a  few  of  his  bravest  generals  and 
about  12,000  of  his  best  troops.  The  desert  was  rapidly 
traversed.  El  Arisch,  Gaza,  taken  at  the  first  assault,  but 
Jaffa  offered  some  resistance,  which  was  punished  by  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre.  The  garrison,  some  4,000  Turks,  shutting 
themselves  up  in  a  caravanserai,  had  desperately  defended  it, 
and  had  capitulated  only  on  condition  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  Nevertheless,  those  who  survived,  about  half  the 
original  number,  were  mercilessly  shot.  Miot,  an  eye-witness 
of  their  execution,  has  described  how  they  were  marched  to 
the  seashore,  divided  into  little  bands,  despatched  with 
musket-balls,  and,  when  these  failed,  with  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword.^  The  impossibility  of  keeping  so  large  a  number 
of  prisoners  has  been  alleged  in  extenuation  of  this  barbarous 
act.  Bonaparte,  in  his  correspondence,  treats  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.^  He  was  not  wantonly  cruel ;  but  he  had 
a  reckless  contempt  for  human  life,  and  never  suffered  con- 
siderations of  humanity  to  arrest  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
objects. 

From  Jaffa  Bonaparte  marched  to  St.  John  d'Acre,  which  siege  of 
he  invested  March  20th.  But  here  Djezzar  Pasha,  with  1,000  d'Ac?e^" 
Turks,  assisted  by  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  some 
200  or  300  English  sailors  and  marines,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing his  progress.  St.  John  d'Acre  was  badly  fortified,  but 
Bonaparte  had  only  field  guns  to  employ  against  it ;  his  siege 
artillery,  which  he  had  forwarded  by  sea,  had  been  captured 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  cruisers.  Kleber  defeated  at  Mount 
Thabor,   April   16th,    a   large   but   irregular   Turkish  army 

^  According  to  his  own  communications  to  Berthier.  Madame  de 
Stael,  Considerations^  etc.  pt.  iv.  ch.  i. 

^  Miot,  Mem.  pour  servir  a  Vhist.  des  expeditions  en  Egypte  et  en 
Syrie,  p.  144  sqq.  (ed.  1814). 

^  See  his  letters  to  Dugua,  Marmont,  and  Kldber,  Con\  de  Nap.  I. 
t.  V.  pp.  351,  353.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  paUiate  the  matter  by 
reducing  the  number  of  victims  to  1,000  or  1,200,  and  by  affirming 
that  they  had  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  El  Arisch,  and  had 
broken  their  parole.  O'Meara,  Napoleon  in  Exile,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  The 
first  of  these  excuses  is  futile;  the  second  is  an  evident  after-thought. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  appears  in  Bonaparte's  letters  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence. 
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which  was  marching  to  relieve  Acre.  But,  as  it  could  be 
victualled  from  the  sea,  it  sufficed  for  its  own  defence.  After 
a  siege  of  sixty  days,  during  which  nine  desperate  assaults 
had  been  delivered,  and  many  sorties  made  by  the  garrison, 
Bonaparte,  after  losing  a  third  of  his  army,  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  before  this  apparently  contemptible  place.  He 
displayed  his  rage  by  destroying  the  aqueduct  and  several  of 
the  public  buildings.  Yet  he  pretended  in  his  despatches 
that  he  had  been  successful,  and  that  he  had  retired  only  for 
fear  of  the  plague.  So  portentous  were  the  falsehoods  which 
he  dictated  that  his  secretary  Bourienne  threw  down  his  pen 
in  amazement.  That  the  French  army  was  infected  with  the 
plague  is,  however,  true  enough,  and  hundreds  of  the  men 
were  laid  up  at  Jaffa. 
Bonaparte  Bonaparte  got  back  to  Cairo  June  15th.  During  his 
France.  ^°  absence  Desaix  had  driven  Murad  Bey  and  his  Mamelukes 
from  Upper  Egypt,  had  passed  Thebes  and  arrived  at  Syene 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  furthest  station  occupied 
by  the  Roman  legions.  Murad,  who  eluded  the  pursuit  of 
the  French  by  the  most  rapid  and  unexpected  manoeuvres,  at 
length  submitted,  and  in  reward  of  the  i constancy  and  valour 
he  had  displayed,  was  made  Prince  of  Said  or  Upper  Egypt. 
At  the  instance  of  England,  the  Porte  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover Egypt,  and  landed  an  army  at  Aboukir ;  but  Bonaparte, 
having  rapidly  collected  his  forces,  defeated  them,  July  26th, 
killed  or  captured  a  large  number  and  drove  the  remainder 
into  the  sea,  where  the  greater  part  miserably  perished. 
About  a  week  after  this  battle  Bonaparte  received,  through  a 
flag  of  truce  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's,  some  French  and 
English  newspapers,  relating  the  defeats  of  the  Eepublican 
armies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  he  had  not  yet 
heard.^  He  immediately  resolved  to  return  to  France.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  depart  secretly,  and  in  order  to  veil  his 
design  he  went  back  to  Cairo,  where  he  affected  to  employ 
himself  in  giving  orders  for  a  scientific  expedition  to  the 
Thebais.  Then  suddenly  returning  to  Alexandria,  and  trans- 
ferring the  command  of  the  army  to  Eleber,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  French  frigate  at  Aboukir,  accompanied  by  Berthier, 
Lannes,  Murat,  Andreossy,  and  Marmont,  generals  devotedly 
attached  to  his  fortunes,  and  after  a  passage  of  nearly  seven 

^  Guitry,  V Armee  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte  (1798-1799). 
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weeks,  during  which  he  contrived  to  escape  the  English 
cruisers  by  hugging  the  African  coast,  he  landed  at  Frejus, 
October  9th/  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The 
French  were  now  quite  disgusted  with  their  Government ; 
the  complaints  which  he  heard  against  it  during  his  journey 
to  Paris  were  loud  and  general.  The  finances,  as  well  as 
every  other  branch  of  the  administration,  were  in  disorder. 
The  nation  was  disgusted  with  the  military  reverses  in  Italy 
and  Germany ;  the  troops  themselves  were  neither  paid  nor 
clothed,  nay,  hardly  fed.  A  schism  prevailed  in  the  Directory.  Plots  of 
Sieyes,  ever  busy  with  new  political  schemes,  had  resolved  to  ^^^  ^" 
overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  forces  of  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  some 
powerful  individual.  After  Joubert's  death  Sieyes  had 
turned  his  eyes  on  Moreau  and  Bernadotte,  as  the  only  two 
generals  qualified  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execution ;  but 
Moreau,  who  had  not  much  political  energy  or  talent,  de- 
clined to  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  while  the  frank  and  loyal 
but  haughty  temper  of  Bernadotte  appeared  to  Sieyes  unsuited 
to  his  purpose.  The  views  of  Sieyes  were  supported  by  Roger 
Ducos.  Of  the  other  Directors  Ban-as  had  become  almost 
politically  useless.  He  had  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Louis  XYIII,,  but  soon  discovered  that  a  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  at  this  time  impracticable.  Gohier  and 
Moulins,  the  remaining  two  Directors,  were  Jacobins.  That 
party,  however,  no  longer  entertained  their  former  extreme 
and  violent  opinions.  They  were  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  out  of  doors  by  the 
Cluh  du  Manege,  so  called  from  its  occupying  the  building 
in  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  formerly  sitten. 
Generals  Bernadotte  and  Jourdan  were  also  Jacobins.  Sieyes, 
however,  effected  the  dismissal  of  Bernadotte  from  the  Minis- 
try at  War ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Fouche,  now  head  of  the 
police,  caused  the  Manege  to  be  closed. 

Bonaparte  had  returned  to  France  without  any  settled  de- 
sign except  to  take  a  leading  part.  His  Italian  campaign, 
his  important  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  romantic  glory  of 
his  almost  fabulous  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  placed  his  repu- 
tation far  above  that  of  any  other  general.  The  little  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  France,  and 

^  Bonaparte's  own  account  in  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  v.  end. 
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consequent  freedom  from  all  party  ties,  was  also  in  his 
favour.  Sieyes  was  at  first  justly  distrustful  of  him,  as  too 
ambitious  to  acquiesce  in  his  Constitutional  plans.  Mutual 
friends,  however,  brought  about  an  understanding,  and 
the  plot  of  a  revolution  was  laid.  Sieyes  undertook  to 
prejDare  the  Councils  for  it,  while  Bonaparte  was  to  gain 
the  soldiery.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (No- 
vember 9th),  the  Ancients  were  summoned  to  the  Tuileries 
at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  when  certain  members  alarmed 
them  with  reports  of  a  Jacobin  plot,  of  a  revival  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 
18th  Bru-^^  The  Councils  proceeded  next  day  to  St.  Cloud,  whither 
Sieyes  and  Ducos  accompanied  Bonaparte.  G-ohier  and  Mou- 
lins  had  made  their  escape  from  Paris  the  evening  before. 
When  the  Five  Hundred  assembled,  Emile  G-audin,  who  was 
in  the  plot,  rose  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ancients 
for  what  they  had  done.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  stormy 
scene.  Bonaparte,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  was  carried  through  this  important  crisis  by  his 
brother  Lucien,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Seeing  that  the  Assembly  was  about  to  outlaw  his  brother, 
Lucien  rushed  to  the  door,  mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  to- 
wards the  troops,  exclaimed  that  he,  the  President,  had  been 
threatened  with  the  daggers  of  the  factious,  and  demanded 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  dispersed.  Bonaparte  left  the 
execution  of  this  stroke  to  Murat,  by  whose  orders  a  body  of 
grenadiers  dispersed  the  deputies  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A  Provisional  G-overnment  was  then  established.  Persons 
selected  for  the  purpose  were  nominated  by  a  remnant  of  the 
two  Councils  as  a  Provisional  Committee,  which  placed  the 
G-overnment  under  three  Consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and 
Eoger  Ducos.  The  Legislature  was  to  be  reassembled, 
February  20th,  1800;  meanwhile  a  Committee  of  Fifty, 
twenty-five  members  of  each  Council,  was  to  draw  up  a  new 
Constitution.  Thus  was  accomplished,  with  the  perfect  ac- 
quiescence of  the  French  people,  this  important  revolution.^ 
The  new  Government  immediately  adopted  some  just  and 
vigorous  measures.  The  law  of  hostages  was  abrogated, 
which  made  the  innocent  responsible  for  the  guilty ;  forced 
loans  were  abolished  ;  priests  proscribed  since  18th  Fructidor 

^  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Revolution  de  Brumaire  and  MeTnoires, 
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were  permitted  to  return ;  some  emigrants  who  liad  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  and  detained  in  prison  four  years, 
were  liberated.  On  the  other  hand,  great  severity  was 
displayed  towards  the  ultra- Jacobins.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  of  this  faction  were  ordered,  by  a  simple  consular 
decree,  to  be  transported  to  Guiana ;  many  others  were  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  But  public  opinion 
compelled  the  Consuls  to  recall  this  measure. 

Bonaparte  suffered  the  metaphysical  Abbe  Sieyes  to  amuse  The  Con- 
himself  with  drawing  up  a  Constitution,  which,  however,  he  o/the°" 
altered  in  all  its  essential  points,  and  practically  reduced  gonaparS 
to  a  mere  form.  The  Commission  of  Fifty  implicitly  obeyed  first  Consul. 
his  dictates.  The  "  Constitution  of  the  year  YIII "  was  pro- 
claimed, December  24th. ^  The  following  are  the  chief  features 
of  this  short-lived  Constitution :  a  Conservative  Senate  (senat 
conservateur),  of  eighty  members  at  least  forty  years  of  age, 
appointed  for  life  and  unremovable,  whose  principal  functions 
were  to  select,  from  lists  presented  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  Departments,  the  Legislators,  Tribunes,  Consuls,  Judges, 
etc.  It  was  also  a  Court  of  Appeal  respecting  all  acts  de- 
nounced as  unconstitutional.  A  Tribunate  of  100  members, 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  at  least,  to  discuss,  adopt,  or  reject 
the  laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  Grovemment.  A  Legislative 
Assembly,  composed  of  300  members,  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age.  This  assembly  gave  only  a  silent  vote  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  projets  de  loi  discussed  before  it  by  the 
orators  of  the  Tribunate  or  of  the  Government.  An  Execu- 
tive Government  of  three  Consuls  nominated  for  ten  years, 
and  indefinitely  re-eligible.  Of  these,  the  First  Consul  was 
invested  with  an  almost  absolute  power.  The  Second  and 
Third  Consuls  had  only  a  deliberative  voice  {voix  consultative) 
in  some  of  the  acts  of  Government,  but  even  in  these  the 
decision  of  the  First  Consul  sufficed.  The  salary  of  the  First 
Consul  was  500,000  francs  (<£20,000)  ;  of  the  remaining  two, 
only  three-tenths  of  that  sum.  As  the  members  of  the  Tribun- 
ate and  Legislature  were  selected  by  the  Senate  from  lists  of 
persons  called  notables  of  France,  the  result  of  three  degrees 
of  election,  by  the  people,  the  notables  of  the  Communes,  and 
the  notables  of  the  Departments ;  as  the  Senate  itself  was 

^  See  the  Registre  des  deliberations  du  Conmdat proviwire  (Novem- 
ber 11th— December  24th,  1799),  ed.  Aulard. 
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chosen  by  the  Consuls,  and  as  the  Government  alone  had 
the  power  to  initiate  laws,  the  political  existence  of  the 
nation  was  completely  annihilated ;  and  though  the  name  of 
a  republic  was  retained,  the  new  Constitution  was  virtually  a 
pure  despotism. 
Bonaparte's  The  first  act  of  Bonaparte  on  becoming  First  Consul  was 
first  acts.  ^Q  dismiss  his  two  colleagues.  Sieyes  was  rewarded  with  a 
sum  of  800,000  francs,  a  domain  colled  Crosne,  and  a  place 
in  the  Senate,  the  pay  of  which  was  25,000  francs  per  annum. 
E/Oger  Ducos  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  humble 
sum  of  120,000  francs.  Bonaparte  now  named  as  Second 
Consul  Cambaceres,  a  jurisconsult,  ex-Conventional  and  regi- 
cide, a  man  of  great  legal  acquirements  ;  Le  Brun,  a  litterateur 
of  polished  manners,  was  appointed  Third  Consul.  He  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Chancellor  Maupeou,  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Girondist  Government  of 
Eoland.  Both  these  men  were  recommended  by  their  total 
want  of  physical  and  moral  courage,  as  well  as  by  their 
talents  and  acquirements.  Cambaceres  was  Bonaparte's  in- 
terpreter with  the  Jacobins  and  revolutionists  ;  Le  Brun,  with 
the  Eoyalists.  Talleyrand  was  reinstated  in  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Fouche  was  retained  as  head  of  the  Police ; 
Gaudin  was  appointed  to  the  Finances ;  Berthier  was  made 
Chief  of  the  Staff.' 
Reactionary  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  3,000  of  his  best  troops,  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Tuileries  even  before  his  nomination  as 
First  Consul  was  officially  declared,  and  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Bourbons  again  assumed  some  appearance  of  regal 
splendour.  He  had  already  learned  to  govern  in  Italy  and 
Egypt ;  under  the  influence  of  his  great  administrative  talents 
order  began  gradually  to  reappear  in  France.  Public  credit 
revived  ;  the  Bank  of  France  was  established  ;  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Departments  was  facilitated  and  brought  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  by  the  institution  of 
prefectures  ;  the  Chouan  insurrection,  which  had  again  broken 
out,  was  appeased;  but  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Frotte,  and  six  more  of  the  Chouan  leaders  were  inveigled 
and  put  to  death,  was  another  proof  of  the  relentless  policy 
of  Bonaparte. 

^  For  the  Consulate,  see  Thibaudeau,  Memoires  sur  le  Consulat  and 
Le  Consulat  et  VEmpire,  and  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de 
VEmpire. 
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With  regard  to  Foreign  Affairs,  one  of  the  first  steps  of  Bonaparte 
Bonaparte  was  to  propose  a  peace  to  King  George  III.  and  fand'^"^' 
the  Emperor  Francis  11.^  The  chief  motive  with  the  English 
Ministry  in  rejecting  this  overture  appears  to  have  been  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  new  French  Govern- 
ment. They  saw  no  hope  of  permanent  tranquillity  except 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  renewal  of  the 
correspondence  through  Talleyrand  seems  to  indicate  that 
Bonaparte  might  at  this  time  have  really  desired  a  peace. 
His  own  power  needed  consolidation ;  the  French  army  in 
Italy  seemed  compromised,  that  in  Egypt  irretrievably  cut 
off.  The  Emperor  followed  the  same  course  as  England,  and 
refused  to  negotiate. 

All  hope  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  Bonaparte  prepared  for  Battle  of 
war.  The  command  of  the  army  on  the  Ehine  was  given  to  isoo.^"^^' 
Moreau,  while  the  First  Consul  determined  to  proceed  in 
person  into  Italy.  After  the  departure  of  Suvorov  from  that 
country,  the  French  had  been  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
at  Savigliano,  Fossano,  and  Genola;  Coni  had  surrendered 
December  5th,  completing  the  occupation  of  Piedmont  by  the 
Austrians.  Ancona  had  also  been  taken ;  and  thus  Genoa 
and  its  Riviera  was  all  that  the  French  held  in  Italy.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  men,  under  Massena,  leaned  upon  Genoa ; 
its  left  upon  the  Var.  From  many  of  its  posts  it  had  been 
driven  as  well  by  the  Austrians  as  by  the  fire  of  the  British 
cruisers.  Melas  succeeded  in  dividing  it,  in  taking  Nice,  and 
driving  Suchet  beyond  the  Var,  while  Massena  had  been 
compelled  to  throw  himself  into  Genoa.  Such  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  when  Bonaparte  entered  Italy  in  May.  His 
army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men  crossed  the  Alps  in  four 
columns.  Bonaparte  himself  crossed  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
the  natural  obstacles  of  that  route  having  been  surmounted 
with  great  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance ;  another  column 
passed  Mont  Cenis,  a  third  the  Simplon,  a  fourth  the  St. 
Gothard.  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  June  2nd,  and  pro- 
claimed the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
Melas  was  thus  placed  between  Bonaparte's  army  and  that 
of  Suchet;  while  the  fourth  column  of  the  French,  under 

^  See  the  letter  of  December  25th,  1799,  in  Corr.  de  Nap.  I.  t.  vi. 
p.  36. 
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Moncej,  had  marclied  upon  Brescia,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians  into  the  Venetian  States.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  Melas  to  fight  a  battle  in  order  to  restore 
his  communications.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Lannes  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  near  Casteggio.  On 
the  14th,  Melas,  having  passed  the  Bormida  opposite  Aless- 
andria, gave  battle  to  Bonaparte  at  Marengo.^  The  action 
began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  day  the  Austrians  appeared  to  be  victorious.  The 
right  wing  of  the  French  had  been  turned ;  Melas,  secure  of 
victory,  had  entered  Alessandria  to  refresh  himself,  when 
Desaix,  arriving  with  his  division,  broke  the  Austrian  left, 
which  had  extended  itself  too  much,  and  compelled  a  body  of 
5,000  Austrian  grenadiers,  posted  in  the  village  of  Marengo, 
to  surrender.  Desaix,  however,  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  Austrians  recrossed  the  Bormida  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
This  battle,  which  had  so  nearly  become  a  defeat  for  Bona- 
parte, but  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  one  of  his 
most  glorious  achievements,  although  tacticians  reproach  him 
with  having  committed  several  mistakes,  proved  nevertheless 
decisive.  Melas,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  completely  lost  his 
head.  G-reat  was  the  astonishment  at  the  French  head- 
quarters on  the  following  day,  at  receiving  from  him  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice.  The  Convention  of  Alessandria, 
signed  June  16th, ^  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  capitula- 
tions recorded  in  history.  Melas,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  beyond  the  Mincio,  abandoned  the  whole  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the  Oglio ;  also  Genoa. 
This  city  had  been  captured  with  the  aid  of  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Keith,  June  4th,  and  had  been  revictualled 
by  the  English.  The  Austrian  commander  therefore  had  no 
right  to  surrender  it ;  had  he  possessed  ordinary  resolution, 
Genoa  would  have  served  him  as  a  point  d^ajypui,  and  the 
English  being  masters  of  the  sea,  he  could  always  have  re- 
ceived provisions  and  reinforcements.  After  this  short,  but 
brilliant  campaign,  which  had  lasted  less  than   six  weeks, 

^  For  a  description  of  the  battle,  see  De  Gross,  Bistorisch-mili- 
tdrisches  Handhuch.  Also  the  account  given  by  Melas  himself  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  in  Mailath,  Gesch.  Oestreichs,  t.  v.  p.  234-242.  See 
also  Thiers  and  Sargent,  The  Campaign  of  Marengo. 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  71 
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Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Massena  to  reconquer 
Italy,  in  case  it  could  not  be  recovered  by  negotiation. 

Meanwhile  the  campaign  upon  the  Rhine  had  been  opened  German 
April  25th.  The  French  army,  under  Moreau,  passed  the  fgw!^^^' 
Ehine  at  six  different  points  between  Kehl  and  Dreienhofen. 
The  Austrians  were  now  commanded  by  Kray.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles  having  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of  a  peace 
with  France,  Thugut  and  the  English  party  had  procured  his 
removal  from  the  army  in  G-ermany,  under  pretence  of  making 
him  commander-in-chief  in  Bohemia.  G-reat  Britain,  after 
the  defection  of  Paul  I.  from  the  Coalition,  had  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mainz,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  for  supplying  about  20,000  men.  These 
had  been  added  to  the  Austrian  army  concentrated  at  Lipt- 
ingen  and  Stockach.  Bonaparte,  in  order  that  Moreau' s 
success  might  not  eclipse  his  own  glory,  had  wished  that 
general  to  stand  on  the  defensive ;  but  Moreau  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  play  so  subordinate  a  part.  Advancing 
from  Basle,  Moreau  defeated  Kray  at  Engen,  May  3rd,  at 
Moskirch,  5th,  at  Pf  uUendorf ,  6th,  while  Eichepanse  repulsed 
the  Austrians  at  Biberach,  9th,  and  Lecourbe  at  Memmingen, 
10th.  Kray  now  threw  himself  into  Ulm,  which  had  been 
newly  fortified.  But  Moreau,  having  advanced  into  Bavaria, 
Kray  again  took  the  field,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  marched 
down  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Moreau  despatched  Le- 
courbe against  him  with  30,000  men,  who,  crossing  the  river 
between  Dillingen  and  Donauworth,  defeated  the  Austrian 
rearguard  at  Hochstiidt,  June  19th.  Kray  now  directed  his 
march  towards  the  Upper  Palatinate,  thus  abandoning  Bavaria 
to  the  French.  Decaen  entered  Munich,  June  27th.  On  the 
same  day  Lecourbe  defeated  Kray  at  Neuburg,  who  then 
took  up  a  position  at  Ingolstadt.  Affairs  were  in  this  state 
when  news  arrived  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Italy ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  armistice  was  also  concluded  for 
G-ermany,  at  Parsdorf,  July  15th,^  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  towards  Austria.  The  French  were  to 
occupy  both  the  Ehenish  Circles,  all  Suabia,  and  great  part 
of  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  in  order,  as  the  Convention  ex- 
pressed it,  to  place  the  safety  of  property  and  of  the  estab- 
lished Government  in  this  part  of   the  Empire  under  the 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  75. 
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protection  of  the  honour  of  the  French  army.  Yet  the  con- 
tributions exacted  by  the  French,  reached  in  August  the  sum 
of  twenty-four  milHon  thalers  (^3,600,000  sterling)  !  ' 

Francis  II.  had  at  first  hesitated  to  ratify  the  Convention 
of  Alessandria.  Only  a  few  hours  before  the  news  of  it 
arrived  at  Vienna,  he  had  concluded  with  G-reat  Britain  a 
fresh  treaty  of  subsidies  (June  20th,  1800),^  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  an  advance  of  two  millions  sterling,  he 
agreed  to  continue  the  war  with  all  his  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  England.  That  Power  was  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor  the  troops  which  she  had  hired  from  the  Grerman 
Princes ;  and  both  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  make  no 
separate  peace  with  the  French  Republic  before  February  1st, 
1801.  When  the  Emperor  despatched  Count  St.  Julien  to 
Paris  with  the  ratification  of  the  armistice,  that  envoy  was 
instructed  to  sound  the  First  Consul  respecting  the  possibility 
of  a  peace  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Naples  should  be  in- 
cluded. St.  Julien  overstepped  his  instructions,  and  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  an  advantageous  but  separate  peace,  for 
which  act  he  was  committed  to  the  fortress  of  IQausenburg, 
in  Transylvania.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  now  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to  include  Great  Britain  in  the 
negotiations ;  and  the  armistice,  which  had  expired  in  Ger- 
many, September  10th,  was  a  second  time  extended  on  the 
20th  for  a  period  of  forty-five  days  by  the  Convention  of 
Hohenlinden ; "  by  which,  however,  Moreau  insisted  that 
Philippsburg,  Ulm,  and  Ingolstadt  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands. 

The  hopes  of  a  peace  were  for  the  present  frustrated.  The 
Enghsh  Cabinet  was  not  inclined  to  grant  the  First  Consul's 
demand  for  a  naval  armistice,  which  would  have  released  the 
ports  of  France  from  blockade,  and  enabled  the  French 
Government  to  reinforce  and  revictual  their  troops  in  Egypt 
and  Malta.  The  last-named  island  surrendered  to  the  English 
September  5th,  after  a  blockade  of  nearly  two  years,  which 
had  reduced  the  French  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  and  diminished  its  numbers  to  about  5,000  men. 
On  the  12th  of  November  the  French  gave  the  fortnight's 
notice  agreed  upon  of  their  renunciation  of  the  armistice, 


^  Menzel,  N.  Gesch.  cler  Deutscheti,  B.  vi.  S.  393. 
2  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  61.  »  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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and  hostilities  were  resumed  in  G-ermany  on  the  28th.  The 
Austrian  army,  now  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke 
John,  crossed  the  Inn,  and,  after  a  trifling  success  at  Amp- 
fing,  gave  battle  to  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden,  December  3rd.  Battle  of 
Here  Moreau  gained  one  of  his  most  splendid  victories.  The  unden. 
Austrians  lost  7,000  slain,  and  11,000  prisoners,  and  near 
100  guns ;  the  most  terrible  defeat  they  had  sustained  in  the 
two  wars  of  the  Revolution.  They  now  retired  behind  the 
Enns,  while  the  French  pushed  on  to  Linz  and  Salzburg. 
At  the  entreaty  of  Francis,  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  resumed  the  command,  but  found  the  army  so  diminished 
and  disorganized  that  he  was  compelled  to  propose  another 
armistice,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the  Emperor  had 
resolved  upon  a  peace,  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  his 
allies.  Moreau,  who  was  himself  in  a  somewhat  critical 
position,  having  advanced  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  his 
supports,  and  being  liable  to  an  attack  in  the  rear  from  the 
Austrians  in  Tyrol,  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  reject  these 
offers.  An  armistice  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Steyer,^ 
December  25th,  1800,  for  an  indefinite  period,  though  not 
less  than  thirty  days,  with  fifteen  days'  notice  of  its  expira- 
tion. Just  at  this  time  the  First  Consul  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  a  conspiracy.  A  barrel  full  of  combustibles,  called  the 
infernal  machine,  was  exploded  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  as  Bonaparte  was 
proceeding  to  the  opera  on  the  evening  of  December  24th. 
He  had  passed  just  in  time  to  escape  its  effects,  but  upwards 
of  fifty  persons  were  killed.  Two  Chouans  were  executed  for 
this  attempt,  which  served  only  to  strengthen  Bonaparte's 
power  by  enabling  him  to  adopt  stringent  police  measures. 

Meanwhile  in  Italy  the  armistice  of  Alessandria  had  also  Treaty  of 
been  prolonged  by  that  of  CastigHone,  September  29th.^  isoi?^^  ^' 
Greneral  Brune,  by  whom  Massena  had  been  superseded  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  profited  by  this  interval 
to  occupy  Tuscany,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
Convention.  The  armistice  expired  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember ;  but  Brune  did  not  commence  any  active  operations 
till  December  25th.  The  Mincio  was  passed,  then  the  Adige, 
January  1st,  1801 ;  after  which  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Treviso 
were  rapidly  occupied.     At  the  same  time  the  French  army 

1  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  286.  ^  /j^^  p^  88. 
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in  the  G-risons  "had  entered  Tyrol  and  occupied  Trent,  Janu- 
ary 7th.  But  hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  Convention 
signed  at  Treviso,  January  16th/  by  which  Peschiera,  Ser- 
mione,  Verona,  Legnago,  Ferrara,  Ancona,  were  transferred 
to  the  French,  and  finally  also  Mantua.  This  armistice  was 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  February  9th.^  Count 
Cobenzl  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who,  as  plenipotentiaries  for 
Austria  and  France,  had  met  at  Luneville  early  in  the  pre- 
vious November,  when  it  was  hoped  that  England  might  be 
included  in  the  negotiations,  now  again  proceeded  thither  to 
treat  for  a  separate  peace.  Their  conferences  were  secret, 
and  the  Ministers  of  no  other  Powers  were  admitted. 
Francis  II.  undertook  to  sign  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
Empire  as  well  as  his  own ;  but  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  name  of  the  Grerman  Confederation  were  only  what  their 
deputation  had  already  agreed  to  at  Eastadt.  The  Adige 
was  constituted  the  boundary  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Italy.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine 
Eepublic,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  indemnified  with  the 
Breisgau.  Tuscany  and  Elba  were  ceded  to  the  Infant  of 
Parma;  the  Grand  Duke  was  to  obtain  an  indemnity  in 
Germany ;  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  were  to 
remain  to  the  French,  and  the  Princes  injured  by  this  cession 
were  to  have  compensation  in  Germany.  The  independence 
of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  Eepublics 
was  guaranteed.' 

The  arrangement  concerning  Tuscany  was  the  result  of  a 
secret  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  at  St. 
Ildefonso,  October  1st,  1800.  The  possession  of  Tuscany 
was  purchased  by  Spain  for  the  Infant  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Parma,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  Duchy,  but 
also  of  Louisiana,  the  alDandonment  of  six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. ^  The 
transaction  was  finally  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
between  France  and  Spain,  March  21st,  1801.'     The  Prince 

1  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  291.  -  Ihid.  p.  296. 

^  Fournier,  Gentz  mid  Cobenzl;  Krones,  Geschichte  (Esten^eichs  im 
Zeitalter  des  franzosischen  Kriegs  und  des  Restauration. 

*  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  265.  The  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  is  not  in  Mar- 
tens' collection,  but  there  is  a  Spanish  version  of  it  in  Cantillo,  Tratados 
de  Paz,  p.  692 ;  and  a  French  translation  of  it  in  Garden,  t.  viii. 
p.  46  sq. 

'  Martens,  ibid.  p.  337. 
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of  Parma,  who  had  resided  several  years  at  Madrid,  and  had 
married  one  of  Charles's  daughters,  proceeded  in  the  summer 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  proclaimed  "King  of  Etruria," 
August  2nd.  The  Emperor,  by  his  peace  with  the  French 
Republic,  had  abandoned  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
fate.  The  Count  de  Damas,  the  commander  of  the  Nea- 
politan army,  claimed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  armistice 
of  Treviso,  as  having  acted  under  the  commands  of  General 
Bellegarde,  but,  in  fact,  no  stipulation  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  Naples  in  that  Convention.  Murat,  who  com- 
manded a  French  army  which  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  would  recognize  no  such  claim,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  Ferdinand  TV.  deemed  it  prudent 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  First  Consul.  An  armis- 
tice was  concluded  at  Foligno,  February  18th,  1801,  followed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Florence,  March  28th,^  by 
which  King  Ferdinand  engaged  to  shut  his  ports  against  all 
English  and  Turkish  vessels,  whether  of  war  or  commerce, 
till  those  nations  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  France. 
By  the  fourth  Article,  Ferdinand  renounced  his  claims  to  the 
isle  of  Elba  and  the  principality  of  Piombino  in  Tuscany, 
forming  part  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Etruria.  These  pos- 
sessions, which  really  belonged  to  the  family  of  Buoncom- 
pagni,  were  not,  however,  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  were  eventually  seized  by  the  French.  Elba  was  an- 
nexed to  France  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  August  26th, 
1802,  while  the  principality  of  Piombino  was  erected  by 
Bonaparte  into  a  fief  of  the  French  Empire,  March,  1805, 
and  bestowed  on  his  sister  Eliza  and  her  husband,  Felix 
Bacciocchi.^  There  were  also  secret  articles  in  the  Treaty 
of  Florence,  by  one  of  which  the  French  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  and  part  of  the  Abruzzi, 
with  16,000  men,  and  Soult  entered  the  peninsula  in  April 
Avith  the  stipulated  force.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
keep  this  army,  at  the  expense  of  Naples,  in  readiness  to  be 
transported  to  Egypt  or  G-reece. 

Bonaparte,  again  supreme  in  Italy,  did  not  manifest  any  TheCon- 
hostility  towards  the  Pope.     The  Papacy  had  remained  in  '^°''*^^^- 
abeyance  after  the  death  of  Pius  YL  (August  29th,  1799),  till 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Chiaramonte  by  a  conclave  held  at 

^  Martens,  ibid.  pp.  343,  345.  '^  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  271. 
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Venice,  March  14th,  1800,  under  Austrian  influence.  As 
Bishop  of  Imola,  Chiaramonte  had  displayed  his  approbation 
of  the  French  democratic  and  revolutionary  principles.  On 
his  elevation  to  the  Papal  Chair  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Pius  YII. ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Venice  till  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  when  Bonaparte  consented  to  his  installa- 
tion at  Rome.  The  maintenance  of  the  Papal  authority  now- 
formed  part  of  Bonaparte's  policy  in  the  restoration  which 
he  meditated  of  the  Monarchical  system  in  his  own  favour. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  he  concluded  a  Concordat  with 
Pius  VII.,  by  which  the  Papal  authority,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  was  re-established  in  France ;  an  act  extremely  un- 
popular, and  especially  among  the  generals  of  the  army. 

The  Coalition  was  thus  gradually  dissolving.  Portugal  was 
soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  seceding  States.  Bonaparte 
entertained  a  violent  hatred  of  that  country,  now  almost  the 
only  one  of  Europe  that  remained  open  to  British  commerce. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  one  of  whose  daughters  had  married 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  displaying  an  unwillingness 
to  coerce  that  kingdom,  or  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  French 
army  for  that  purpose,  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  despatched  to 
Madrid,  towards  the  close  of  1800,  to  stimulate  that  Court  to 
action.  Assisted  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Lucien  persuaded 
Charles  IV.  to  publish  a  declaration  of  war  against  Portugal, 
February  18th,  1801.  A  French  army  having  entered  Spain 
in  April,  in  order  to  march  against  Portugal,  Charles,  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  so  dangerous  an  ally,  resolved  to  adopt 
more  vigorous  measures.  A  Spanish  army  soon  overran  a 
great  part  of  Portugal,  and  compelled  the  Regent  to  conclude 
with  Spain  the  Peace  of  Badajoz,  June  6th,  1801 ;  the  chief 
article  of  which  was,  that  the  Portuguese  ports  should  be  closed 
against  British  vessels.^  The  French  troops  were,  however, 
still  retained  in  Spain.  The  First  Consul  having  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of  Badajoz,  and  ordered 
his  brother-in-law,  Leclerc,  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  Oreat 
Britain,  which  was  then  negotiating  with  France  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  advised  Portugal,  under  these  circumstances,  to  re- 
concile herself  with  France,  releasing  her,  for  that  purpose, 
from  all  the  obligations  she  had  contracted.  A  treaty  between 
the  French  Republic  and  Portugal  was  accordingly  signed  at 


*  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  348. 
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Madrid,  September  29th,  1801.'  The  neutrality  of  Portugal 
was  established ;  though  the  article  by  which  the  Portuguese 
ports  were  to  be  closed  against  the  English  and  open  to  the 
French  can  hardly  be  brought  under  that  category.  The 
British  Cabinet,  however,  seeing  that  the  effects  of  this  treaty 
would  cease  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  con- 
nived at,  and  even  promoted,  the  treaty. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Tsar  The  Armed 
Paul  I.  at  the  reverses  of  his  troops  ia  Switzerland  and  {^w.^  ^  ^' 
Holland ;  a  result  which  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  cordial 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  England.  Paul's 
irritation  was  increased  by  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  restore 
the  King  of  Sardinia  after  the  conquest  of  Piedmont,  as  well 
as  that  of  England  to  give  up  Malta.  He  affirmed  that  Great 
Britain,  by  a  Convention  of  December  30th,  1798,  had  agreed 
to  restore  that  island  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  of  whom  he 
had  declared  himself  the  Grand  Master,  while  the  British 
Cabinet  denied  that  any  such  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted. Paul's  discontent  was  artfully  fomented  by  Bonaparte. 
The  First  Consul,  for  whom  Paul  had  conceived  a  vast  ad- 
miration, on  account  of  his  anti-revolutionary  tendencies, 
entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with  that  autocrat,  and 
excited  his  irascible  temper  by  causing  to  be  forwarded  to 
him  all  the  abusive  pamphlets  and  articles  published  against 
him  in  England.  By  way  of  courting  the  Tsar,  he  sent  back, 
newly  clothed,  and  without  ransom,  the  Russians  who  had 
been  captured,  and  tuned  the  French  journals  to  sound  the 
autocrat's  praises.  By  these  arts  he  induced  Paul  to  make 
extensive  preparations  for  an  overland  attack  on  the  English 
possessions  in  India,  as  well  as  for  marching  on  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  to  compel  the  Turks  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Egypt.  To  please  his  new  friend,  the  Tsar  even  con- 
descended to  banish  Louis  XYIII.  from  his  dominions.  That 
Prince  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Warsaw.  Paul  not  only 
withdrew  from  the  Coalition,  but  at  length,  at  the  instigation 
of  Bonaparte,  took  an  active  part  against  Great  Britain,  by 
joining  the  Northern  Armed  Neutrality. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  that  war,  or  rather  of  the  Maritime 
principles  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  led  the  French,  tiols.^ 
and  the  English  also,  to  adopt  practices  of  naval  warfare 

1  Martens,  p.  373. 
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wliicli  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  commonly  received  Law 
of  Nations/  The  Convention,  rejecting  the  maxims  formerly 
advocated  by  France  respecting  the  privileges  of  the  neutral 
flag,  and  even  positive  treaties  with  Denmark  and  other 
Powers,  had,  by  a  decree  of  May  9th,  1793,  authorized  French 
ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize  neutral  vessels  carrying 
provisions,  although  also  the  property  of  neutrals,  to  an 
enemy's  port,  as  well  as  all  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
England,  on  her  side,  had  by  an  instruction  dated  June  8th, 
1793,  authorized  the  arrest  of  vessels  laden  with  grain  destined 
for  a  French  port,  or  a  port  occupied  by  the  French  armies  ; 
such  vessels  to  be  sent  into  some  British  harbour,  where  the 
cargo  could  be  bought  for  the  account  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, or  the  captain  be  permitted,  on  giving  sufficient  security, 
to  carry  his  cargo  to  some  friendly  port.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  laws  of  blockade,  it  was  insisted  that  a  mere  de- 
claration, or^  paper  blockade,  should  be  respected.  This  in- 
struction was  communicated  to  the  neutral  Powers,  and  its 
unusual  provisions  were  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
French  Government  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  and 
established  one.  Such  were  the  grounds  urged  by  Mr.  Hailes, 
the  English  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  note  to  Count 
Bernstorff,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Admiralty  had  adopted  the  new 
doctrine,  that  neutral  nations  had  a  right  to  carry  to  foreign 
countries  only  their  own  produce  and  manufactures ;  accord- 
ing to  which  the  payment  for  the  cargoes  and  freight  of 
several  neutral  vessels  was  refused.  In  order  to  cut  off  all 
commerce  between  France  and  her  colonies  by  means  of 
neutral  vessels.  Great  Britain  also  proclaimed  the  principle 
that  neutrals  could  not  carry  on,  in  time  of  war,  a  commerce 
forbidden  to  them  by  a  belligerent  Power  in  time  of  peace. 
These  acts  were  wound  up  by  a  secret  order  issued  by  the 
English  Government  in  March,  1794,  enjoining  captains  to 
seize  all  vessels  laden  with  provisions  or  naval  stores,  what- 

^  Respecting  the  Armed  Neutrality,  see  Garden,  Hist,  cles  Traitis, 
t.  vi.  pp.  303-383 ;  where  several  of  the  original  documents  will  be 
found.  See  also  Decisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Adtniralti/  during  the 
time  of  Sir  G.  Hay  and  of  Sir  J.  Marriott,  London,  1801,  4to. ;  M.  J. 
Marriott,  Mem.  Justifcatif  de  la  conduite  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  en 
arretant  les  navires  etrangers,  London,  1802,  8vo. ;  Sulpicius,  Letters 
on  the  Northern  Confederacy. 
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ever  might  be  their  destination,  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
British  port;  where  the  crews  were  subjected  to  an  inter- 
rogatory of  twenty  questions,  of  a  truly  inquisitorial  nature. 

These  proceedings  at  length  induced  Sweden  as  well  as  AUiancebe- 
Denmark  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alhance  for  the  protection  Sarlfand" 
of  their  commerce,  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  March  27th,  Sweden. 
1794/     By  Article  X.,  the  Baltic  was  declared  closed.     But 
this  treaty  could  not  preserve  their  commerce  from  Great 
Britain  and  France.     After  the  establishment  of  the  Direc- 
tory, the  injustice  exercised  by  France  towards  neutral  com- 
merce exceeded  anything  that  had  been  done  by  England. 
The  law  of  January  18th,  1798,  established  the  monstrous 
principle  that  the  quality  of  ships  should  be  determined  by 
their  cargo ;   consequently,  that  every  ship,  laden  wholly  or 
in  part  with  English  merchandise,   should  be  lawful  prize, 
whoever  might  be  the  owner  of  the  merchandise.     This  was 
virtually  an  order  to  every  European  Power  to  renounce  all 
commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  protect  the  naviga- 
tion of  their  subjects,  appointed  frigates  and  other  armed 
vessels  to  sail  at  certain  fixed  periods  and  convoy  merchant 
vessels  bound  for  Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean.  At  first, 
indeed,  vessels  so  escorted  were  suffered  to  pass  by  the  British 
cruisers.  The  principle  was  first  contested  by  Admiral  Keith, 
in  the  case  of  a  Danish  frigate  with  convoy,  near  Gibraltar, 
in  1799.  More  flagrant  instances  occurred  next  year.  On 
July  25th,  1800,  the  Danish  frigate  "  Freya,"  with  a  convoy 
of  six  vessels,  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  and,  after  some  resistance,  was  con- 
ducted with  its  convoy  to  the  Downs,  where  the  vessels  were 
searched,  but  nothing  of  a  contraband  nature  discovered.  A 
warm  discussion  ensued  between  the  English  and  Danish 
Governments  ;  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and 
a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  war  was  despatched  to  support  his 
arguments.  Count  Bernstorff  proposed  the  mediation  of 
Eussia,  which  was  declined,  and  Denmark  was  compelled  to 
yield.  An  arrangement  was  concluded,  August  29th,^  by 
which  the  Danish  convoys  were  suspended  till  some  definite 
convention  should  be  concluded;  meanwhile  the  "Freya" 
and  her  convoys  were  released. 

^  Martens,  t.  v.  p.  274.  ""  Ibid,  t.  vii.  p.  149. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Whitworth  in  Denmark,  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen  had  notified  to  the  Tsar  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  Danish  flag,  and  had  invoked  his  inter- 
ference. Paul  I.,  who  already  thought  that  he  had  several 
causes  of  complaint  against  England,  resolved  to  constitute 
himself  the  arbiter  of  the  Baltic  and  the  protector  of  neutral 
rights.  Accordingly,  without  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  Denmark,  he  addressed  a 
circular  ^  to  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who 
had  all  occasion  to  complain  of  insults  to  their  flags,  inviting 
them  to  revive  the  Armed  Neutrality  established  in  the 
reign  of  Catharine  II.  in  1780.  The  Convention  arranged 
between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  caused  him  at  first  to 
relax  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to  carry  out  this 
policy ;  but  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Malta  by  the  English 
goaded  him  to  fury,  and  on  November  7th,  1800,  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  This  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  of  February 
21st,  1797,  which  provided  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  a  term 
of  at  least  a  twelvemonth  should  be  allowed  to  merchants  to 
retire  and  dispose  of  their  effects.^ 

Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  of  Sweden  was  the  first  to  adhere 
to  the  Eussian  proposition.  In  December,  1800,  that  Sove- 
reign proceeded  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange  with 
the  Tsar  the  basis  of  the  proposed  association,  and  a  series  of 
treaties  was  signed  forming  a  regular  Quadruple  Alliance, 
viz.,  between  Eussia  and  Sweden,  and  Eussia  and  Denmark, 
December  16th,  and  on  the  18th  between  Eussia  and  Prussia.^ 
The  main  principles  adopted  by  this  confederacy  were,  that 
arms  and  ammunition  alone  are  contraband  of  war,  unless 
particular  treaties  with  a  belligerent  determined  otherwise ; 
that  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent  Power 
are  covered  by  the  neutral  flag,  except  contraband  of  war ; 
that  no  port  can  be  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  the  blockade 
be  real  and  effectual,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  enter ;  that 
the  declaration  of  an  officer  commanding  a  ship  or  ships  of 
war,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  contraband  on  board 
his  convoy,  suffices  to  exempt  it  from  search. 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  150.  ^  Art.  xii.  ap.  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  363. 

3  Ibid.  t.  vii.  p.  172  sqq. 
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Mr.  Drummond  having  demanded  from  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark a  plain  and  satisfactory  answer  respecting  the  negotia- 
tions with  Russia,  Count  Bernstorff,  in  reply,  denied  that  the 
engagements  which  Denmark  was  about  to  contract  were 
either  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  or  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  Convention  of  August  29th  ;  and  he  asserted  that  the 
principles,  respecting  which  the  Northern  Powers  were  about 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  so  far  from  compromising  their 
neutrality,  were  designed  only  to  confirm  it.^  In  consequence 
of  this  note  the  English  G-ovemment  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  vessels,  January  14th, 
1801 ;  and  at  the  same  time  orders  were  given  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Danish  islands  ia  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
preparation  of  a  Baltic  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the  Tsar  had 
recalled  his  Minister  from  Copenhagen,  because  the  Court  of 
Denmark  had  hesitated  to  ratify  absolutely  the  treaty  of 
December  16th.  The  King  of  Denmark,  thus  placed  between 
two  dangers,  acceded  unconditionally  to  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
February  27th,  1801. 

The  British  Ministry,  wishing  to  conciliate  Prussia,  had  England 
laid  no  embargo  on  the  ships  of  that  Power,  although  she  had  DenmaS, 
joined  the  Northern  League.  Yet  Prussia  and  Denmark  con-  is^i. 
certed  a  project  for  excluding  English  vessels  from  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  to  which  also  Paul  I.  acceded.  The  Danes,  how- 
ever, used  no  reprisals  against  England,  even  in  their  own 
harbours,  till  March  29th,  when  an  embargo  was  placed  upon 
aU  English  ships.  At  the  same  time  12,000  Danish  troops 
occupied  Hamburg,  caused  the  buoys  to  be  removed  between 
Cuxhaven  and  Gliickstadt,  put  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
bound  for  England,  and  seized  all  English  property  that 
could  be  found  in  Hamburg.  Another  Danish  corps  of 
3,0QP  men  occupied  Liibeck,  April  5th.  An  English  fleet, 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson,  had  already  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  Kattegat  on  the  18th  of  March.  On 
April  4th  24,000  Prussian  troops  entered  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover  by  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  Hanoverian 
Ministry.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  occupation  was 
arranged  with  the  Cabinet  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent 
Hanover  from  being  seized  by  the  French.  It  is  at  all  events 
certain  that,  even  after  this  event,  no  embargo  was  laid  in 

1  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  360. 
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England  upon  Prussian  ships,  nor  in  Prussia  upon  those  of 
England.     Bremen  was  also  taken  possession  of  by  Prussian 
troops,  April  12th. 
Nelson  at  We  have  thus  explained  at  some  length  the  origin  of  the 

hagJn."  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800,  and  of  the  short  war  with  Den- 

mark  which  ensued.  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  was  sent  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Copenhagen,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  the  Court  of  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  the  Russian 
alliance,  recourse  was  had  to  compulsion.  The  history  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord 
Nelson  is  well  known.  The  Sound  was  passed  by  the  English 
fleet  with  little  or  no  damage  from  the  guns  of  Kronborg 
Castle,  while  the  Swedes  on  their  side  offered  no  resistance. 
On  April  2nd,  Lord  Nelson,  disregarding  the  signal  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  to  withdraw  from  the  combat,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Danish  fleet  stationed  in  front  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  not  without  a  brave  and  prolonged  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Danes,  by  which  the  English  vessels  were 
considerably  damaged.  On  the  following  day  Nelson  pro- 
ceeded to  Copenhagen  to  arrange  an  accommodation.  The 
Danish  Grovernment  rejected  some  advantageous  offers  for  a 
defensive  alliance,  but  concluded  a  convention  for  an  armistice 
of  fourteen  weeks  (April  9th)  :  ^  during  which  period  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  remain  in  its  actual  state,  and  the  treaty 
with  Russia  of  December  16th,  1800,  that  is,  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  was,  so  far  as  concerned  Denmark,  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  In  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Duckworth  had,  in 
the  course  of  March,  reduced  the  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Martin,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  and  the  Swedish  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with 
Denmark,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  leaving  Nelson  at  Copenhagen, 
proceeded  with  twenty-eight  ships  into  the  Baltic.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Swedish  port  of  Carlskrona,  April  19th,  and 
summoned  the  commandant  to  make  known  his  intentions. 
Gustavus  lY.,  who  had  come  to  Carlskrona  in  person,  directed 
the  commandant  to  reply  that  the  King  of  Sweden  would 
remain  faithful  to  his  engagements  with  his  allies.  At  this 
critical  juncture  hostilities  were  arrested  by  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Paul  I.,  and  by  the  change  of  policy  adopted  by 

^  Martens,  Recueil^  t.  vii.  p.  238. 
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his  son  and  successor,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  immediately 
on  his  accession  to  the  Russian  throne. 

Although  Paul  I.  was  loyal  and  generous,  and  not  without  Death  of 
a   certain  kind    of   intellect,  his  violence  and  eccentricities  Accession 
caused  him  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned.      His  recent  policy  of  Aiex- 
and  abandonment  of  the  English  alliance  were  also  regarded  im^  "' 
by  a  powerful  j^arty  with  disapprobation.     It  was  feared,  too, 
that  Paul  would  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.     Paul  was 
murdered  on  the  night  of  March  24th,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  given  out  that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by 
apoplexy.     Alexander  I.  received  the  homage  of  the  Court 
and  Senate,  and  the  announcement  of  a  new  reign  spread  an 
unconcealed  joy  through  the  Russian  metropolis. 

Alexander  was  no  sooner  seated  on  his  father's  throne  than  End  of  the 
a  new  line  of  policy  was  adopted.  He  abandoned  the  French  wa?.^^™ 
alliance,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  inform  the  English 
admiral  that  he  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  his  predecessor,  to  arrange  the  differences  which  had  pro- 
duced the  war ;  and  Count  Pahlen,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  murder  of  Paul  I.,  and  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  he  could  receive  the 
instructions  of  his  Court.  This  demand  was  acceded  to  by 
Admiral  Parker,  and  the  Northern  War  terminated.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  Danish  troops 
evacuated  Hamburg  and  Liibeck ;  the  King  of  Prussia  also 
showed  himself  willing  to  forward  the  views  of  Alexander. 
Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  troops  continued  to  occupy 
Hanover,  till  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  that 
country  and  France  had  been  ratified.  A  Congress  was 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  June  17th,  1801,  a  conven- 
tion was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  which 
established  a  new  maritime  code.'  Great  Britain  obtained 
the  recognition  of  two  principles  which  were  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance:  1.  That  the  flag  does  not  cover  the 
goods ;  2.  That  vessels  under  convoy  may  be  visited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  Cabinet  renounced  some  of  its 
pretensions ;  especially  the  validity  of  what  is  called  "  a 
paper-blockade."  As  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
arms  and  ammunition  alone  were  declared  contraband  of  war, 
to  the  exclusion  of  provision  and  building-timber ;  with  other 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  260. 
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nations  contraband  goods  were  to  be  determined  by  treaty. 
By  two  separate  articles  the  armistice  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  was  prolonged  for  three 
months ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  G-reat  Britain 
and  Russia  of  February  21st,  1797,  was  renewed. 

This  convention  excited  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Danish  blood  alone  had  flowed  in 
maintaining  principles  first  proclaimed  by  Russia,  but  which 
that  Power  now  abandoned.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen  was, 
however,  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  and  acceded  to  the 
Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  October  23rd,  1801.  Sweden 
held  out  longer,  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  convention  till 
March  30th,  1802.  G-reat  Britain,  in  conformity  with  it, 
restored  the  islands  which  she  had  taken  from  the  two 
Scandinavian  Powers. 

The  Coalition,  for  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had  taken  up 
arms,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  Alex- 
ander entered  into  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  France  and 
her  allies.  A  treaty  with  Spain  was  first  concluded  at  Paris, 
October  4th,  1801.^  The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  four 
days  later  (October  8th). ^  A  secret  convention  concluded 
between  France  and  Russia,  October  11th,  was  of  more 
political  importance  than  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  two 
Powers  agreed  to  act  in  intimate  concert  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  G-ermany;  that  Russia  should  mediate 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  France  and  the  Porte ; 
that  France  should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Naples  ;  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  should  be  indemnified;  that  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  should  be  recognized 
and  guaranteed ;  that  the  two  Powers  should  unite  to  con- 
solidate the  general  peace,  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  to  assure  the  liberty  of 
the  seas.^ 

In  Egypt  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  had  spread  discontent 
and  dejection  among  the  French  army,  and  these  feelings 
were  mitigated  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  great  military 
qualities  of  Kleber,  to  whom  the  command  had  been  left. 
The  Turks  effected  another  descent  at  Damietta,  November 
1st,  1799.     They  were  repulsed  with  great  loss;  but  Kleber, 
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on  learning  that  tlie  G-rand  Vizier  was  approaching  with  a 
large  army  through  Syria,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  fortress 
of  El  Arisch,  December  29th,  deemed  it  prudent  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  These  had  been  begun  by  Bonaparte  before  his 
departure,  and  he  had  recommended  Kleber  to  follow  them 
up.  Kleber  preferred  to  treat  through  English  mediation 
rather  than  directly  with  the  Turks.  He  had  already  had 
some  correspondence  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  conferences 
were  opened  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship,  the  "  Tiger," 
December  22nd.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  not  authorized  to 
treat  by  his  Government ;  and,  in  fact,  his  negotiations  with 
Desaix  and  Poussielgue,  whom  Kleber  had  deputed,  were  not 
conducted  in  the  name  of  England,  but  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
The  "  Tiger  "  being  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm,  came 
to  anchor  at  El  Arisch,  January  9th,  1800,  where  the  camp 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  then  established.  By  a  convention 
signed  at  this  place  January  24th,  by  Desaix  and  Poussielgue, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  an  armistice 
in  Egypt  of  three  months  was  agreed  upon ;  the  Turks 
engaged  to  transport  the  French  army,  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, to  France,  and  to  provide  for  its  subsistence.^ 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  time  this  convention  was  arranged, 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  his 
Government.  But  meanwhile  the  English  Cabinet,  relying 
apparently  on  an  intercepted  letter  of  Kleber' s,  in  which  the 
distress  to  which  the  French  army  had  been  reduced  was 
painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  had  resolved  to  listen  to  no 
terms  with  them  short  of  a  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  they  had  already  given  Lord  Keith,  their  admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean,  secret  instructions  to  this  effect.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  did  not  learn  these  orders  till  February  22nd,  at 
Cyprus ;  and  he  immediately  hastened  to  communicate  them 
to  Kleber  lest  that  general  should  have  reason  to  complain 
that  he  had  been  deceived.^  Kleber  had  already  restored 
Salahieh,  Katijeh,  Belbeis,  and  Damietta  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
when  he  received  a  summons  from  Lord  Keith  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  He  immediately  resumed  hostilities.  The 
Turks  were  completely  defeated  at  Heliopolis,  March  20th. 
But  Kleber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Turk,  June  14th ; 
when  the  command  devolved  on  Menou,  one  of  the  most  in- 

^  Martens,  t.  \'ii.  p.  1.  *  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  214. 
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competent  of  the  French  generals.  It  became  necessary  to 
reduce  him  by  force,  and  General  Abercrombie  was  despatched 
to  Egypt  with  17,000  men.  Lord  Elgin,  British  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  pressed  the  Porte  to  assist.  But  Paul  I.  had 
inspired  the  Turks  with  a  distrust  of  England ;  the  Turkish 
armament  was  retarded,  and  Abercrombie,  after  waiting  in 
vain  for  the  Ottoman  fleet,  disembarked  near  Aboukir, 
March  1st,  1801,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  made  himself 
master  of  that  place.  In  the  battle  of  Canopus,  or  Ehamanieh, 
March  21st,  Menou  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,700  killed, 
and  2,000  prisoners.  But  Abercrombie  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  Menou  contrived  to  retreat  in  good  order  to 
Alexandria. 

The  command  of  the  English  army  now  devolved  on 
General  Hutchinson,  who,  being  reinforced  by  6,000  Turks, 
took  Eosetta,  April  19th.  Eeinforcements  from  the  East 
Indies,  under  General  Baird,  as  well  as  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  disembarked  at  Cosseir  on  the  Eed  Sea,  but  came 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  An  army  of  20,000  Turks, 
marching  through  Syria,  had  joined  the  English,  June  5th  ; 
and  General  Belliard,  commandant  of  Cairo,  seeing  no  hope 
of  resisting  such  superior  forces,  signed  a  capitulation,  June 
27th,  1801.^  By  virtue  of  this  capitulation,  14,000  men,  in- 
cluding civil  officers  and  scientific  and  literary  men,  were 
carried  to  Toulon  free  of  expense ;  which  port  they  reached 
in  September.  As  Menou  refused  to  include  in  the  capitula- 
tion the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  that  place  was  invested,  and 
had  to  suifer  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  At  length,  despairing 
of  relief,  which  had  been  vainly  attempted  by  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  Menou  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  August  30th. 
He  did  not  obtain  such  advantageous  terms  as  Belliard.  The 
French  were  obhged  to  relinquish  their  Arab  MSS.,  maps, 
and  objects  of  antiquity,  and  to  surrender  their  vessels  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  guns. 

The  Porte  being  assured  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  with  France  were  signed 
at  Paris,  October  9th,  1801 ;  but  they  were  not  converted 
into  a  definitive  treaty  till  June  25th,  1802,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  between  France  and  England.^ 
The  Turkish  dominions  were  to  be  placed  in  the  status  quo 
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before  the  war;  the  French  were  to  enjoy  all  their  former 
privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  particularly  were 
to  have  the  right  of  entering  the  Black  Sea.  The  Porte 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

After  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  France  had  no  active  opponent  The  Peace 
except  G-reat  Britain.  The  First  Consul  was  sincerely  de-  Jsot""^'^'' 
sirous  of  a  peace  with  this  country  also.  With  the  view  of 
procuring  it,  M.  Otto,  who  had  been  charge  d'affaires  at 
Berlin,  a  man  of  conciliating  manners  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  and  customs,  was  sent  to  London 
as  commissioner  for  treating  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to 
open  indirect  communications  with  the  English  Ministers 
and  other  influential  statesmen.  These  views  were  promoted 
by  a  change  in  the  English  Ministry.  Pitt  resigned  office, 
February  9th,  1801,  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  a  measure  which  G-eorge  III.  would 
not  hear  of.  Pitt  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Henry 
Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Lord 
Hawkesbury  became  Foreign  Secretary  instead  of  Lord  Oren- 
ville,  and  Lord  Hobart  succeeded  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  War 
Department.  The  new  Ministers  were  inclined  for  peace. 
Immediately  on  their  accession  to  office  they  despatched  to 
Paris  one  Messeria,  a  Corsican,  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  propose  the  opening  of  a  conference.  The 
First  Consul's  inclination  for  peace  had,  however,  at  this 
time  somewhat  abated.  He  beheld  in  the  North  a  formidable 
combination  against  England  :  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  seemed 
warmly  disposed  to  second  all  the  French  plans  of  aggression, 
while  Egypt  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Republic.  Negotiations,  indeed,  still  went  on,  but  in  a  de- 
sultory manner.  At  the  same  time  Bonaparte  sought  to 
create  alarm  in  England  by  preparations  for  an  invasion. 
Camps  had  been  formed  at  different  points  on  the  French 
coast  from  Ostend  to  Brest ;  a  large  force  was  stationed  at 
Boulogne,  and  a  great  many  vessels  and  flat  boats  had  been 
collected  in  the  different  harbours.  Lord  Nelson  was  specially 
commissioned  to  watch  and  frustrate  these  preparations ;  but 
though  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  an  invasion  could  not  be 
successfully  attempted,  the  victor  of  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hagen failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  French  flotilla  at 
Boulogne.     The  reverses  of  the  French  arms  in  Egypt,  the 
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death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern 
Confederacy,  the  ascendancy  of  British  maritime  power,  dis- 
contents in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  discussions 
in  Germany  respecting  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  and  the  indemnification  of  dispossessed  Princes,  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  France,  and  other  causes  inchned 
the  French  Consul  more  seriously  to  peace.  Preliminaries 
were  signed  at  London,  October  1st,  1801.  Amiens  was 
fixed  upon  as  ihe  place  for  negotiating  a  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  include  Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic ;  and 
conferences  were  opened  early  in  December.  Great  Britain 
was  represented  by  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  France  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  The  Chevalier  D'Azara  and  M.  Schimmelpen- 
ninck  were  the  plenipotentiaries  for  Spain  and  Holland,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  general  conferences  ;  they  were  aj^pealed 
to  only  when  the  interests  of  those  Powers  were  concerned. 
j\Ialta  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  arrangement,  and  occa- 
sioned long  and  warm  discussions.  At  length,  however,  the 
definitive  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  March  27th,  1802.^ 
The  following  were  the  principal  conditions.  The  Isle  of 
Trinidad  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  and  Ceylon 
by  the  Dutch :  Great  Britain  restored  all  her  other  conquests. 
Portugal  was  to  make  some  concessions  to  France  in  Guiana, 
and  to  cede  to  Spain  the  province  of  01iven9a.  The  Republic 
of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  recognized.  These  islands, 
taken  by  the  French  from  the  Venetians,  and  recaptured  by 
the  combined  Russian  and  Ottoman  fleets,  had  been  singu- 
larly enough  erected  into  a  Republic  ^  by  the  two  most  de- 
spotic governments  in  the  world,  as  mutual  jealousies  would 
not  permit  their  possession  by  either  of  the  conquering 
Powers.  They  were  nominally  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte,  but  with  Russian  guarantee  of  their  integrity. 
The  British  Cabinet  preferred  passing  over  North  Italy  in 
silence  to  recognizing  the  new  Italian  Republics.  In  the  pre- 
ceding January,  Bonaparte  had  caused  himseK  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  had  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  "  Italian  Republic." 
Malta  and  By  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Malta  and  its 
S^s?'^john.  <iependent  isles  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 

^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  404.     The  preliminaries,  ibid.  p.  377.     See  also 
Pellew,  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth. 
^  By  a  convention  of  March  21st   1800.     Martens  t.  vii.  p.  41. 
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of  Jerusalem,  who  were  to  elect  a  GTrand  Master.  No  French- 
man or  Englishman  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Order.  Malta 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  within  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  provided  the 
Grand  Master  was  ready  to  take  possession,  and  that  a 
garrison  of  2,000  men,  to  be  provided  by  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  had  arrived.  Half  at  least  of  the  garrison  was 
to  be  composed  of  Natives  of  Malta.  The  Maltese  ports  to 
be  open  to  all  nations  except  the  States  of  Barbary.  The 
present  arrangement  and  the  independence  of  the  island,  to 
be  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Eussia,  and  Prussia.  The  other  more  remarkable  conditions 
of  this  Treaty  were  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Eoman  State,  and  the  British 
all  the  ports  and  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 
The  French  fisheries  in  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  were  to  be  restored  to  the  footing  they  were  on 
before  the  war.  The  House  of  Nassau  was  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  property  accruing  from  the  revolution  in 
Holland  :  but  the  august  and  sovereign  character  of  that 
House  was  ignored,  nor  was  it  stated  whence  the  compensa- 
tion was  to  be  derived. 

By  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  overwhelmed  Reception 
with  the  burdens  of  war,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  hailed  of  a^S?^ 
with  delight ;  the  more  discerning  portion  of  the  public  fore- 
saw that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  durable.^  None  of  the  objects 
of  the  war  had  in  fact  been  obtained.  All  that  England 
could  show  for  her  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
during  a  period  of  nine  years,  were  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant possessions  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  which  belonged 
to  the  allies  of  France,  while  France  herself,  the  principal 
party  of  the  war,  had  not  been  deprived  of  a  single  possession, 
and  found  her  influence  on  the  Continent  increased  to  a 
formidable  extent  by  connivance  at  her  annexations  and  by 
the  republics  which  she  had  established  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  prodigiously  increased  the  renown  of  the  First  Consul, 
who  appeared  to  have  established  by  negotiations  the  acquisi- 

^  See  especiallj^  Windham's  speech  on  the  Address,  October  29th  ; 
Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  p.  545.  Also  Lord  Grenville's  in  the  Lords.  Pitt 
in  general  defended  the  treaty,  but  regretted  the  loss  of  Malta.  Ibid. 
p.  653. 
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Bonaparte  tions  won  by  his  arms.  The  Legislature  resounded  with  his 
Consul  for  praises.  It  was  declared  that  he  was  entitled  to  some  signal 
mark  of  national  gratitude;  on  May  8th  he  was  re-elected 
Consul  for  an  additional  ten  years,  and  a  few  months  after 
(August  2nd,  1802)  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Consulate  for 
life. 


CHAPTER    LXII 

THE     THIRD     COALITION 

AFTEE  the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  The  leth 
was  directed  to  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  isol!™^  °^' 
With  this  view  he  began  to  restore  in  his  own  favour  the 
absolutism  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  to  banish  the  traces  of 
the  Revolution  by  re-estabhshing  a  courtly  etiquette,  intro- 
ducing substitutes  for  the  ancient  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
restoring  the  observances  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  In 
March,  1802,  twenty  of  the  more  turbulent  members  of  the 
tribunate  were  ejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the  number  of  the 
tribunate  reduced  to  eighty.  The  Legislative  body  also 
underwent  a  purification.  The  Revolution  of  16th  Thermidor, 
an  X  (August  2nd,  1802),  when  Bonaparte  was  named  Con- 
sul for  life  by  the  pretended  suffrages  of  the  people,  estab- 
lished as  absolute  a  despotism  as  any  that  France  had  yet 
experienced.  The  electors  were  now  to  be  appointed  for  life, 
and  the  First  Consul  could  increase  their  number.  The 
Senate,  the  mere  creatures  of  Bonaparte,  were  invested  with 
power  to  alter  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body.  The  Council  of  State 
was  recognized  as  a  constituted  authority,  and  its  number 
was  increased.  The  Tribunate  underwent  a  second  reduction 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  the  elimination  of  thirty  more 
of  its  boldest  members.  A  sort  of  hierarchy  was  established 
among  the  tribunals  by  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, with  power  to  censure  and  even  suspend  the  inferior 
judges  ;  while  the  whole  were  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Along  with  liberty,  such  as  it  had  been,  Bonaparte  sought  The  Legion 
also  to  abolish  equality.     A  sort  of  new  order  of  nobility  was  °^  Honour. 
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established  by  the  institution  of  a  Legion  of  Honour  (May 
19th,  1802),  destined  to  confer  pecuniary  rewards  and  marks 
of  distinction  on  those  who  had  signalized  themselves  by 
their  civil  or  military  services.  The  Legion  was  to  consist 
of  about  7,000  men,  divided  into  cohorts  and  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  France.  The  cohorts  contained  privates, 
subaltern  and  higher  officers,  with  salaries  varying  according 
to  rank  from  between  200  and  300  francs  to  5,000.^  This 
law  was  very  strongly  opposed.  It  passed  the  Legislature 
only  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  very  unpopular  out  of 
doors.  Those  first  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
received  them  with  a  sort  of  derisive  contempt;  but  the 
Order  ultimately  became  a  powerful  means  of  attaching  men 
to  Bonaparte's  service.  Among  other  instruments  of  des- 
potism may  be  mentioned  a  law  for  a  conscription,  which 
placed  120,000  recruits  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Consul's 
military  ambition. 

The  Concordat  arranged  with  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  the  pre- 
vious year  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  April  8th,  1802. 
By  this  act  nine  archbishoprics,  and  forty-one  bishoprics, 
with  chapters,  were  re-established  in  France.  The  salary  of 
an  archbishop  was  fixed  at  15,000  francs ;  of  a  bishop  at 
10,000;  of  a  cure  of  the  first  class,  1,500;  of  the  second 
class,  1,000.  The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were  de- 
fined in  seventy-seven  articles,  which  were  to  form  the  only 
Ecclesiastical  Code  recognized  by  the  French  tribunals. 
Protestant  worship  was  also  admitted,  and  regulated  by 
forty -four  articles.  The  observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the 
four  grand  festivals  was  restored;  and  the  Grovernment 
ceased  to  employ  the  system  of  decades,  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  abandonment  of  the  Eepublican  calendar.  The 
completion  of  the  Concordat  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Notre  Dame.  The  First  Consul  and  his  suite  proceeded 
thither  in  the  royal  carriages,  amid  salvos  of  artillery,  and 
with  all  the  etiquette  of  monarchy.^  The  pliant  Pius  YII. 
displayed   his    gratitude    to    Talleyrand,    the    ex-Bishop    of 

^  Goldsmith,  Eecueil,  etc.  t.  i.  p.  426. 

^  The  Concordat,  or  treaty  of  Bonaparte  with  the  Pope,  had  been 
arranged  without  any  synod,  between  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Spina  and  two  or  three  theologians. 
It  will  be  found  in  Martens'  Eecueil,  t.  vii.  p.  353  sqq.  Cf.  L'Abb^  de 
Pradt,  Les  Quatre  Co7icordats,  t.  i. 
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Autua,  by  a  brief  of  June  29th,  releasing  him  from  all 
ecclesiastical  censures,  authorizing  him  to  wear  a  secular 
dress,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  secular 
affairs.  Under  this  authority  Talleyrand  soon  afterwards 
married.^ 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that,  along  with  his  Measures 
acts  of  despotism,  Bonaparte  introduced  many  excellent  o^^^^^"^- 
alterations  and  reforms,  by  protecting  religion,  encouraging 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  setting  an  example  of  social 
propriety  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  He  applied  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  to  the  construction  of  canals,  roads,  ports,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works.  He  promoted  education  by  establishing 
in  the  different  communes  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  special  schools  and  lyceums  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  He  took  a  personal  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  committees  which  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  new 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  He  performed  an  act  of 
policy  as  well  as  justice  by  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
emigrants  (except  about  1,000  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Pretender,  Louis  XYIII.)  who  should  return  to  France  be- 
fore September  23rd.  The  list  of  emigrants  formed  nine 
volumes,  and  presented  a  total  of  near  150,000  names.^ 
Large  quantities  of  them  were  already  in  France,  but  after 
this  invitation  they  returned  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  a  few 
years  many  of  the  former  courtiers  of  Versailles  might  be 
observed  worshipping  the  new  idol  who  had  established  him- 
self in  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons.  Eeturned  emigrants  were 
to  remain  ten  years  under  the  surveillance  of  the  G-overn- 
ment.  They  could  not  reclaim  such  property  as  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Republic ;  but,  with  certain  exceptions, 
what  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  them. 

The  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  added  another  laurel  to  the  Reduction 
First  Consul's  wreath.  That  island  had  long  been  in  a  state  Do^go. 
of  rebellion,  which  the  maritime  inferiority  of  the  French 
prevented  them  from  quelling.  Under  the  conduct  of  Tous- 
saint  rOuverture,  a  man  who,  though  born  in  the  condition 
of  a  common  negro  slave,  possessed  great  intelligence  and 
many  admirable  qualities,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  after 

^  Montgaillard,  t.  v.  p.  476.  *  Ihid.,  p.  466. 
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subduing  the  Spanish  portion  of  that  island,  had,  in  July, 
1801,  constituted  it  and  some  adjacent  islands  into  a  separate 
colony,  decreed  a  constitution  and  the  perpetual  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  appointed  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  to  be  their 
governor.  After  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with 
England,  Bonaparte  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  considerable  land  force  under  Le  Clerc ;  which,  in  a 
few  months,  chiefly  through  the  rivalry  and  disunion  which 
prevailed  among  the  negroes,  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  Christophe,  the  relative  and  lieutenant  of  Tous- 
saint, was  the  first  to  surrender,  and  in  May,  1802,  Toussaint 
himself  tendered  his  submission.  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  his  estate ;  but,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  was  treacherously 
seized,  and  carried  to  France;  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Joux,  in  Normandy. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  Bonaparte,  partly  by 
diplomacy,  partly  by  fresh  aggressions,  continued  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  to  extend  and  confirm  the  influence  of 
France  upon  the  Continent.  By  the  former  of  these  methods 
he  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
turning some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  rendering  it  less  able  to  resist  his  future  attacks ;  an 
object,  however,  in  which  he  could  not  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  jealousies  and  quarrels,  the  shortsighted  ambition, 
and  the  selfish  policy,  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

The  Peace  of  Luneville  had  been  concluded  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.,  not  only  for  his  Austrian  dominions,  but  also  for 
the  German  body;  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  Electors, 
Princes,  and  States  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  remained  to  in- 
demnify, under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Princes 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  the  cession  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  Italian  dominions.  The  Empire  had  consented  at  the 
Congress  of  Pastadt  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehine,  and  had  admitted  the  principle  that  the  Princes  dis- 
possessed by  this  cession  should  be  compensated  by  the 
secularization  of  ecclesiastical  domains,  which  now  remained 
to  be  carried  out.  Francis  was  invited  to  conduct  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Empire  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon, 
April  30th,  1801.  The  participation  of  France  in  this  matter 
was  not  then  anticipated.     No  such  participation  had  been 
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stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  though  it  had  been  in 
the  secret  articles  of  Campo  Formio.  Had  the  Emperor 
immediately  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  Diet,  the 
affair  might  have  been  arranged  without  French  interven- 
tion, but  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of 
delay.  Thugut  had  now  retired  from  the  Ministry,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  Count  Franz  CoUoredo  ;  but  the  affairs  of 
Austria  were  in  reality  directed  by  the  Yice-Chancellor,  Count 
Cobenzl.  Francis  himself  appears  to  have  suggested  the  in- 
terference of  France,  with  the  intention,  probably,  of  antici- 
pating Prussia  and  Bavaria  in  such  an  appeal/  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  ill-advised  than  this  step.  It  failed  in 
conciliating  the  First  Consul,  who,  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions, took  a  decided  part  against  Austria. 

On  October  8th,  1801,  the  Diet  appointed  a  Deputation  of 
eight  members,  with  unlimited  powers  to  settle  the  question 
of  indemnification  and  its  collateral  issues.  These  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  the  delegates  of  the  Electors  of  Mainz, 
Bohemia  (the  Emperor),  Saxony,  Brandenburg  (King  of 
Prussia),  Bavaria,  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  But  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  suffered  the  matter 
to  remain  in  abeyance  another  ten  months ;  during  which 
Bonaparte  had  made  peace  with  England,  and  had  concluded 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Convention  already  mentioned 
for  their  joint  action  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  world."  Alexander,  who  was  connected  by  ties 
of  relationship  with  several  of  the  German  Princes,  was 
anxious  to  take  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  Germany ;  a  pro- 
ceeding also  conformable  to  the  policy  of  his  grandmother, 
Catharine  II.,  who,  in  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  had  exhibited 
herself  as  protectress  of  the  Empire.  Alexander's  interview 
with  Frederick  William  III.  at  Memel,  in  June,  1802,  which 
produced  a  personal  friendship  between  those  two  Sovereigns, 
was  an  incident  calculated  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  Austria. 

The   Emperor   Francis,  finding   that   nothing  was  to  be   interven- 
gained  by  delay,  at  length  called  the  Deputation  together,   France  and 
August  2nd,  1802.     But  France  and  Russia  had  now  taken   Russia. 

^  Menzel,  N.  Gesck.  der  Deutschen,  B.  vi.  S.  398  f. 
»  See  above,  p.  324. 
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the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Early  in  1802  Paris  had 
become  the  centre  of  negotiations  respecting  the  affairs  of  G-er- 
many.  As  Austria  and  Prussia  treated  there  respecting  their 
particular  indemnii&cations,  it  is  more  excusable  that  the  minor 
German  Princes  should  have  adopted  the  same  method.  The 
result  of  these  negotiations  was  five  treaties :  namely,  two 
between  France  and  Prussia,  May  23rd,  1802 ;  one  between 
France  and  Bavaria,  May  24th ;  one  between  France  and 
Russia,  June  3rd;  and  one  between  France  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  June  20th.  Most  of  these  treaties  were  secret.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  state  the  substance  of  them ;  ^  their 
effects  will  appear  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Empire. 
By  one  of  the  treaties  with  France,  the  King  of  Prussia 
guaranteed  all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  First  Consul 
in  Italy ;  namely,  the  existence  of  the  Itahan  Republic,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  of  the  annexation  of  Piedmont 
to  France,  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  further  on.  The 
second  treaty  with  Prussia  concerned  the  House  of  Nassau. 
When  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  France  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  the  Batavian  Republic,  that  the  com- 
pensation for  the  House  of  Nassau  stipulated  by  that  treaty 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch.  By  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Prussia,  May  23rd,^  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Prince  of  Nassau-Orange-Dillenburg-Diez  should  receive 
compensation  in  Germany  ;  but  he  was  to  renounce  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs  the  dignity  of  Stadholder,  and  all  his 
estates  and  domains  in  the  Batavian  Republic.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  treaties,  Prussia  and  Bavaria  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  before  the  Deputation 
of  the  Empire  which  was  to  sanction  the  occupation  had  even 
assembled.  Austria,  however,  anticipated  Bavaria  in  occupy- 
ing the  town  of  Passau,  which  the  Emperor  claimed  for  his 
brother  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  Austrian  troops 
also  took  possession  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  The 
Imperial  authority  convoking  the  Deputation  purported  that 
they  were  to  arrange  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  5th  and 
7th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  with  the  Emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    During  the  Emperor's  delay,  France  and  Russia  had 

'  It  is  given  by  Garden,  t.  vii.  p.  140  sqq. 
^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  424. 
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drawn  up  a  scheme  of  indemnification ;  their  Ministers,  M.  French  and 
Laforest  and  M.  de  E^liipffell,  attended  the  sittings  of  the  .^hSiS* 
Deputation  as  mediators ;  and  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ferences they  handed  in  the  scheme  alluded  to,  with  the 
intimation  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and 
of  the  First  Consul  that  it  should  not  be  altered,  and  that 
the  Deputation  must  abstain  from  delay  in  settling  this 
matter  beyond  the  two  months  allowed  to  them.  The 
Deputation  did  not  literally  comply  with  these  injunctions. 
Their  Recess  was  not  completed  till  February  25th,  1803 ; 
and  though  in  all  matters  which  concerned  the  policy  of 
the  French  and  Eussian  Governments  they  observed  the 
course  dictated  to  them,  they  were  allowed  more  liberty 
in  such  questions  as  regarded  only  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany. 

The  Emperor,  for  the  cession  of  Ortenau  to  the  Duke  of  Reconati- 
Modeua,  received  from  the  hands  of  France  and  Eussia,  Trent  Germany. 
and  Brixen,  two  bishoprics  situated  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  Breisgau  and  Ortenau  were  made  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena  in  compensation  for  his  Italian  dominions.  The 
Emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  re- 
ceived on  the  same  account  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg, 
Berchtsgaden,  and  parts  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Passau  and 
Eichstadt,  with  the  title  of  Elector  of  Salzburg.  Prussia 
obtained  the  lion's  share  in  this  partition  of  spoils.  By  the 
cession  of  her  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine  she 
had  lost  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  the  principality  of 
Moeurs,  the  Duchy  of  Geldem,  with  two  or  three  more  places, 
and  the  tolls  of  the  Ehine  and  Meuse.  These  territories  were 
computed  at  48  German  square  miles,  containing  137,000  in- 
habitants, with  an  estimated  revenue  of  1,400,000  florins.  In 
lieu  of  them  she  received  the  Bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and 
Paderborn,  part  of  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster,  the  Eichfeld 
with  Tref urt,  Erfurt,  TJntergleichen,  Miilhausen,  Nordhausen, 
Goslar,  Herforden,  Quedlinburg,  Elten,  Essen,  Werden,  and 
Kappenberg;  in  all  221  square  miles,  with  526,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  revenue  of  3,800,000  florins.  Bavaria,  which 
had  lost  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the  Duchies  of  Jiilich  and 
Zwei-Briicken,  in  Alsace,  etc.,  220  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  780,000  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  5,870,000  florins, 
received  instead  the  Bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg, 
Augsburg,  Freysing,  Passau,  with  numerous  abbeys  and  other 
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places,  reckoned  at  268  square  miles,  containing  792,000  in- 
habitants, and  producing  a  revenue  of  6,178,000  florins.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  twobranches 
of  the  House  of  Hesse  (Cassel  and  Darmstadt)  also  received, 
through  the  favour  of  the  French  and  Russian  Grovernments, 
large  accessions  of  territory.  The  first  of  these  Princes,  in 
particular,  was  compensated  more  than  sixfold  for  his  terri- 
torial losses,  and  his  revenues  were  doubled.  The  Prince  of 
Nassau-Orange  obtained  the  Bishoprics  of  Fulda  and  Corvey, 
the  Imperial  city  of  Dortmund,  the  abbey  of  Weingarten,  and 
other  places.  The  other  branches  of  the  House  of  Nassau 
also  received  compensations,  and  George  III.,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick-Liineburg,  for  certain  rights  and 
pretensions  which  he  lost,  received  the  Bishopric  of  Osna- 
briick.^  By  the  new  arrangement,  two  of  the  three  spiritual 
Electors,  those  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  vanished  entirely  from 
the  G-erman  system.  The  Elector  of  Mainz,  Charles  von 
Dalberg,  Archchancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  had  courted  the 
First  Consul  with  success,  was  alone  spared.  The  Archi- 
episcopal  seat  of  Mainz  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Ratisbon,  and  was  endowed,  as  to  its  temporalities,  with 
the  principalities  of  Aschaffenburg  and  Ratisbon,  with  a 
revenue  of  one  million  florins.  Pope  Pius  YII.  affected  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  the  suppression  of  convents  throughout  Germany ;  though 
he  made  an  attempt  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  these  acts,  but  without  success.  The  number  of 
Electors  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  elevation  to  that 
dignity  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  as  Elector  of  Salzburg.  Of  the  forty-five  free  cities 
of  the  Empire,  only  six  now  remained,  those  of  Frank- 
furt, Augsburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg. 
Four  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  France;  namely,  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Worms,  and  Spires.  These  changes  were 
merely  the  prelude  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Bonaparte's   interference    in   the    affairs   of    Switzerland, 

^  For  the  reconstitution  of  Germany,  see  Hausser,  Deutsche 
Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen ;  Gaspair,  Dei'  Reichs 
deputatio7is-hanptschli(SS ;  Rambaud,  La  domination  franqaise  en 
AUer)iagne. 
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though  totally  unjustifiable,  since  the  independence  of  that  Disturb- 
country  and  the  right  to  form  its  own  government  had  been  IvStzer- 
guaranteed  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  was  not,  however,  so  land, 
tyrannical  and  injurious  as  some  of  his  other  steps  of  the 
same  kind.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetic  Eepublic, 
two  political  parties  had  grown  up  in  Switzerland,  called 
Unionists  and  Federalists.  The  Unionists  were  for  establish- 
ing a  central  government,  and  merging  the  aristocratic  towns 
and  democratic  cantons  in  one  common  system  of  political 
and  civil  equality.  The  Federalists,  on  the  contrary,  who 
formed  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  nation,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  unite  under  one  form  of  government  many  small 
bodies  of  people  differing  in  their  language,  their  customs, 
and  their  religion,  were  for  maintaining  the  ancient  system  of 
separate  governments  with  a  federal  Diet.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  party,  however,  which  favoured  the 
Unionists,  an  Extraordinary  Assembly  of  forty-eight  Notables 
from  all  the  cantons  was  convened  at  Bern,  April  17th,  1802, 
and  a  central  Government  proclaimed  May  20th.  To  confirm 
this  change  they  even  ventured  to  appeal  to  universal  suffrage ; 
and  though  their  plan  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority, 
yet,  as  a  great  part  of  the  people  had  not  voted,  they,  with 
shameless  audacity,  took  their  silence  for  consent,  and  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution.^  But  the 
ancient  cantons,  led  by  the  Landamman  and  patriot,  Aloys 
Eeding,  flew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to  overthrow  the  new 
Grovernment  by  force.  At  this  juncture  Bonaparte  withdrew 
the  French  troops  from  Switzerland,  with  the  view  probably 
of  bringing  the  two  parties  into  collision,  and  thus  obtaining 
a  plausible  pretence  for  interfering.  Under  the  influence  of 
Eeding  a  congress  of  the  ancient  cantons  now  assembled  at 
Schwytz,  declared  their  independence,  and  their  determination 
to  establish  a  constitution  suited  to  their  wants ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  central  Government ;  and  Eeding  com- 
municated what  had  been  done  to  the  First  Consul,  with  whom 
he  had  had  an  interview  in  the  previous  December,  and  who, 
he  had  reason  to  think,  would  not  disapprove  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  insuiTCction  spread  to  several  other  cantons ; 
the  peasantry  took  up  arms,  the  Helvetic  Government,  after 

^  DandUker,  Histoire  du  peuple  Suisse. 
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applying  to  Bonaparte  for  aid,  which  was  at  first  refused, 
was  driven  from  Bern,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Lausanne, 
and  the  Federal  Diet  was  re-established.  But  the  Helvetic 
Government  was  soon  afterwards  restored  by  a  proclamation 
of  Bonaparte,  dated  at  St.  Cloud,  September  30th,  1802.  The 
ancient  cantons,  led  by  Reding,  prepared  to  resist ;  but  Ney 
having  entered  Switzerland  with  a  large  force,  the  Diet,  after 
protesting  against  this  violence,  declared  itself  dissolved.  Ney 
caused  Reding,  Herzel,  and  some  other  leaders  to  be  arrested. 
Reding  was  imprisoned  at  Aarburg,  and  subsequently  in  the 
castle  of  Chillon.  Deputies  from  both  parties  were  now  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  after  considerable  discussion,  the  First 
Consul  arranged  their  differences  by  an  Act  of  Mediation^ 
February  19th,  1803.  The  Constitution  thus  established  was 
perhaps  as  good  as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  The 
different  Cantons,  which,  by  the  erection  of  six  new  ones, 
namely,  Aargau,  St.  Gall,  the  Grison  Leagues,  the  Tessin, 
Turgovia,  and  Leman,  or  Pays  de  Vaud,  had  been  increased 
to  nineteen,  were  placed  under  governments  more  or  less 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  agreeably  to  their  ancient  customs. 
A  Federal  Diet  was  appointed  to  meet  in  alternate  years  at 
Freiburg,  Bern,  Soleure,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  which 
thus  became  in  turn  directorial  cantons.  The  Avoyer,  or 
Burgomaster,  of  each  of  these  cantons  became,  during  its 
directorial  year,  Landamman  of  Switzerland;  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  over  the  Diet,  communicated  with  foreign  min- 
isters, etc.  On  September  27th,  1803,  a  new  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Switzerland.^  This  treaty 
was  more  favourable  to  the  Swiss  than  the  alliance  of  1798, 
which  was  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  thus  involving  them 
in  all  French  wars.  By  the  new  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  have  in  their  service  16,000  Swiss.  Ney,  how- 
ever, compelled  the  Swiss  to  purchase  these  advantages  by 
delivering  up  their  arms  and  paying  625,000  francs  for  costs ; 
nor  did  he  depart  with  his  army  till  the  treaty  had  been 
arranged  according  to  Bonaparte's  wishes. 


'  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  139.  The  constitutions  of  the  different  cantons 
will  also  be  found  in  the  same  collection,  Suppl.  t.  iii.  p.  373.  An 
analysis  of  the  Act  of  Mediation  in  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  28  sqq.  See 
also  Muralt,  Hans  von  Reinhard,  Biirgermeister  des  eidaenossischen 
Standes  Zurich  tind  Landamman  der  Schweitz  ;  a  life  of  one  of  the 
chief  aristocratical  leaders  in  the  revolution. 
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A  more  flagrant  act  of  the  First  Consul's  at  this  time  was  Bonaparte 
the  annexation  of  Piedmont.  Although  that  country  was  piedmont 
reconquered  by  the  Austro-Eussian  army  in  1799,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  not  been  restored  when,  by  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 
Bonaparte  then  united  part  of  it  to  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic, 
and  promised  to  erect  the  rest  into  a  separate  State ;  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind ;  and  by  a  decree  of  April  20th, 
1801,  ordered  that  Piedmont  should  form  a  military  division 
of  France  under  an  Administrator-G-eneral.  Such  was  its 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  English 
Cabinet  in  that  treaty  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  affairs  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Emperor  of  Eussia,  however,  in  the  Convention 
with  the  First  Consul  of  October  11th,  1801,  had  stipulated 
an  indemnification  for  Charles  Emanuel  TV.,  a  condition 
which  he  had  renewed  in  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
June  3rd,  1802.  The  English  Ministers  were  probably  not 
ignorant  of  this  engagement ;  and  by  trusting  to  it  for  justice 
towards  the  King  of  Sardinia,  passed  him  over  in  silence 
rather  than  recognize  or  discuss  the  other  proceedings  of 
France  in  Northern  Italy.  But  Charles  Emanuel,  disgusted 
with  the  injustice  and  insults  to  which  he  was  exposed,  having 
abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emanuel, 
Duke  of  Aosta,  June  4th,  1802,  Bonaparte,  in  spite  of  his 
agreement  with  Eussia,  caused  that  part  of  Piedmont  which 
had  not  been  united  to  the  Italian  Eepublic  to  be  annexed 
to  France,  as  the  twenty- seventh  Military  Department,  by  a 
formal  Senahis-Consulte.  A  little  after,  October  11th,  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of 
the  King  of  Etruria,  that  Duchy  was  also  seized  by  the 
rapacious  French  Eepublic.  The  isle  of  Elba  had  also  been 
united  to  France  by  a  Senatus-Consulte  of  August  26th. 

Besides  these  aggressions  Bonaparte  had  given  Holland  a  a  new  con- 
new  constitution,  November,  1801,  by  which  the  Batavian  Houlnd.^'"" 
Government,  in  imitation  of  the  French  Consulate  of  1800, 
became  almost  aristocratic.  The  legislative  body  was  now 
composed  of  no  more  than  thirty-three  members ;  and  the 
Eepublic  at  length  received,  in  the  person  of  Schimmel- 
penninck,  a  sort  of  chief  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary,  was  invested 
with  a  more  extensive  authority  than  the  House  of  Orange 
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had  ever  enjoyed ;  a  first  step  towards  tliat  Monarchy  which 
it  was  destined  soon  to  become/ 

These  proceedings,  which  so  plainly  showed  the  aggressive 
ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  could  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  in  England  ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  were  many 
other  causes  of  complaint,  on  both  sides,  which  revealed  to 
all  reflecting  persons  that  the  peace  between  G-reat  Britain 
and  France  could  not  be  long  preserved.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminaries,  but  before  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  Bonaparte  had  displayed  his  feelings 
towards  England  by  causing  the  "  Fame "  packet,  bound 
to  Jersey,  but  driven  into  Cherbourg  by  stress  of  weather, 
to  be  confiscated,  agreeably  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
vention in  the  time  of  Robespierre.  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind  occurred,  and  all  explanations  and  remon- 
strances were  disregarded  or  rejected.  Bonaparte  also  re- 
fused to  restore  three  English  vessels  caj^tured  in  India  after 
the  peace.  English  commerce  was  prohibited  through  French 
influence  in  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  English  property 
sequestrated  during  the  war  was  still  retained,  although 
restitution  had  been  made  of  all  French  property  agreeably 
to  the  treaty.^  The  irritation  on  both  sides  was  kept  alive 
by  scurrilous  articles  published  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
Some  of  the  French  emigrants,  as  well  as  English  writers, 
abused  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  to  make  un- 
warrantable attacks  upon  the  First  Consul  and  his  policy ; 
and  a  Frenchman  named  Peltier  even  recommended  the 
assassination  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  First  Consul  com- 
plained of  these  attacks,  the  English  Ministry  truly  rephed 
that  they  had  no  power  to  suppress  them,  except  by  civil 
action;  and  a  suit  was  actually  instituted  against  Peltier. 
On  the  other  hand,  libels  upon  English  statesmen  were  pub- 
lished with  impunity  in  the  French  journals,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Government ;  the  most  virulent  of  them 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  are  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
Bonaparte  himself.^     Another  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 

^  Homme  d'etat,  t.  viii.  p.  293  sq. 

2  Ibid.  t.  viii.  p.  178  sq. 

^  Ibid.  t.  viii.  p.  184.  A  specimen  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Moniteur  of  20  Thermidm^  an  X  (August  8th,  1802);  in  which  Pitt  is 
accused  of  having  encouraged  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  being  the 
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of  England  was  the  employment  of  French  spies,  under  the 
guise  of  commercial  agents,  in  several  of  the  chief  ports  of 
the  Empire. 

The  relations  between  France  and  England  had  become  so  Sebastiani'a 
unsatisfactory  that  already  on  opening  the  session,  Novem-  '"®P°'^- 
ber  23rd,  1802,  George  III.  had  given  intimation  that  the 
duration  of  the  peace  could  hardly  be  relied  on.  Addington 
still  endeavoured  to  conciliate  matters,  though  the  prevalent 
opinion  in  England  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  peace.  This  feeling  was  vastly  strengthened  by 
the  official  publication  in  the  Moniteur  (January  30th,  1803) 
of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  Report  of  his  mission  to  Egypt.  The 
French  agent,  though  his  mission  was  disguised  under  the 
pretence  of  commercial  interests,  spoke  openly  of  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Egyptian  Pashas  and  Sheiks,  reported  his 
examination  of  the  fortifications  and  defences  of  the  country, 
gave  an  estimate  of  the  material  and  moral  force  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  6,000  French- 
men would  suffice  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt. ^  The  only 
inference  which  could  be  drawn  from  all  this  was  that  the 
views  of  the  First  Consul  were  still  directed  towards  the 
occupation  of  that  country.  Sebastiani,  on  his  return,  visited 
Djezzar  Pasha  at  Acre,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain.  He  also  proceeded  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  an- 
nounced, as  the  result  of  his  observations  and  conduct,  that 
they  were  ready  to  declare  for  France  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  urged  ^^^^^^. 
this  Export,  and  several   other   alleged   grievances,  on  the  ^°°^^ 
notice  of  the  French  G-overnment.     Among  these  were  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont  and  the  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland. 

The  French  Government,  on  their  side,  had  several  griev- 
ances to  allege.  We  cannot,  indeed,  place  in  this  category 
the  First  Consul's  demand  that  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  actually  in  England,  should  be  recommended  to 
proceed  to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their  family ; 
and  that  such  Frenchmen  as  continued  to  wear  the  orders 
and  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient  Government  of 
France   should  be   directed   to  quit  the  British  territories. 

author  of  the  September  massacres  at  Paris,  and  of  the  revolts  of 
Toulon,  Lyons,  and  La  Vendee. 

^  The  Report  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  Garden,  t.  viii.  pp.  110-132. 
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But  the  First  Consul,  ignoring  his  own  aggressions,  com- 
plained that  Egypt  was  still  occupied  by  the  English  troops 
though  the  French  had  evacuated  that  country  more  than 
fifteen  months ;  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  been 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  nor  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
though  the  conditions  for  the  restoration  of  that  island  had 
been  fulfilled  by  the  arrival  of  the  Neapolitan  garrison,  and 
by  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master.  All  these,  though  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances,  were  infractions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.  The  first  two  grievances  were  indeed  removed 
before  the  discussions  between  France  and  England  were 
concluded.  Egypt  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops, 
March  17th,  1803,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Russia; 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  restored  to  the  Batavian 
Republic,  February  21st.  Malta,  however,  was  still  retained 
— a  circumstance  which  afforded  France  a  reason  for  de- 
claring war. 
War  The  war,  however,  was  commenced  by  England.    George  III. 

England  ^^^^  ^  message  to  Parliament,  March  8th,  calling  on  them  to 
^•^^^ance,  enable  him  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  supporting 
the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  country, 
which  were  endangered  by  extensive  preparations  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland.  Lord  Whitworth  had  several  angry 
and  unsatisfactory  interviews  with  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand. On  March  1st,  the  First  Consul,  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  blustering  rage  which  he  often  assumed,  insulted  the 
English  Ambassador  by  his  violence  before  the  diplomatic 
circle  at  the  Tuileries.  He  is  even  said  to  have  menaced 
Lord  Whitworth  with  his  cane ;  and  the  Ambassador  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword  with  the  determination  of  using  it  had 
he  been  struck.  These  angry  negotiations  were  terminated 
in  May  by  a  rupture.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  Lord 
Whitworth  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  his  Government,  viz., 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  retain  possession  of 
Malta  for  at  least  ten  years,  after  which  it  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  inhabitants  and  recognized  as  an  independent 
State ;  that  France  should  not  oppose  the  cession  by  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  of  the  Isle  of  Lampedula  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  naval  station ;  that  the  territory  of  the  Batavian 
Republic  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  within  a 
month  after  the  conclusion  of  a  convention ;  that  Great 
Britain  should  recognize  the  King  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian 
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and  Ligiirian  Republics  ;  that  Switzerland  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  French  troops ;  that  a  suitable  territorial  provision  in 
Italy  should  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  First 
Consul  had  consented  that  Malta  should  be  held  either  by 
Austria,  Russia,  or  Prussia,  the  three  Powers  that  had 
guaranteed  its  independence ;  but  this  proposition  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  English  Cabinet.^  The  English  ultimatum 
was  refused ;  Lord  Whitworth  quitted  Paris,  May  12th,  and 
General  Andreossi,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  at  the  same 
time  dismissed  from  London. 

On  May  16th,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  all  French  and  Thedet^nus 
Dutch  vessels  in  English  harbours,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  ^^^^^  ""' 
the  English  declaration  of  war.  Bonaparte,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  laid  an  embargo  on  English  vessels,  but  also  caused 
all  English  travellers  in  France,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
sixty  years,  to  be  arrested  on  the  pretext  that  they  should 
serve  as  hostages  for  all  Frenchmen  that  might  be  captured 
by  the  English  on  board  French  vessels  navigating  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  rupture  of  the  peace.  In  order  to  entrap  them 
Bonaparte  had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Argus  newspaper 
of  May  10th,  a  paragraph  in  which  the  English  who  should 
remain  in  France  after  the  departure  of  their  ambassador 
were  assured  of  protection.  By  this  tyrannical  act  some 
thousands  of  British  subjects  were,  contrary  to  international 
law,  detained  at  Yerduu  till  the  peace,  separated  from  their 
families  and  friends,  their  homes  and  business.  The  English 
Government  offered  the  Batavian  Republic  to  respect  its 
neutrality  if  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  its 
territory.  The  Batavian  Government  solicited  the  First  Con- 
sul to  consent  to  this  step ;  the  only  reply  was  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  all  the  English  in  Holland.  This  was  executed, 
June    9th,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr.   Liston,  the   British 

^  The  English  Cabinet  professed  that  it  would  accept  the  occupation 
of  Russia,  but  asserted  that  that  Power  was  not  inclined  to  undertake 
it.  Time,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  ascertain  that  fact ;  and,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  English  ambassador's  declaration,  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  Emperor  renewing  the  assurances  of  his  guarantee  of  Malta, 
and  tendering  his  mediation.  See  the  Rapport  au  Tribunat  of  M. 
Daru,  and  the  Special  Commission  respecting  the  negotiations,  May 
23rd,  1803,  ap.  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  172.  This  Report,  drawn  up  with 
great  ability,  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  France ;  which  country, 
technically  at  least,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  the  best  of  the 
argument. 
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Minister,  left  the  Hague.  Thus  the  Batavian  Republic  be- 
came a  belligerent,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  the  loss  of  its 
colonies.  A  French  army  of  7,000  men  had  entered  Holland 
at  the  end  of  March.  G-eneral  Mortier  took  the  command  of 
it  in  May,  entered  the  county  of  Bentheim,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  G-eorge  III.  as  elector  of  Brunswick,  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  and  continued  his  march  towards  Osnabriick 
and  the  Hanoverian  ]31ectorate.  This  invasion  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
national law;  but  the  Empire,  weakened  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, dared  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  insult.  The  Hano- 
verian Government  entered  into  a  convention,  at  Suhlingen, 
with  General  Mortier,  June  3rd,^  by  which  the  French  troops 
were  to  occupy  the  Electorate ;  the  Hanoverian  troops  were  to 
retire  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  not  to  bear  arms  against  France 
or  her  allies  during  the  present  war.  Hanover  was  treated  as 
a  conquered  country  ;  the  French  general  was  to  make  what 
alterations  he  pleased  in  its  administration ;  the  French 
army  was  to  be  maintained,  clothed,  and  mounted  at  its  ex- 
pense, and  all  its  revenues  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Government.  On  June  14th,  Mortier  committed  a 
second  violation  of  Imperial  rights,  by  causing,  without  the 
slightest  '.pretext  whatsoever,  Cuxhaven  and  Ritzebiitel  to  be 
occupied  by  his  troops,  places  which  belonged  to  the  city  of 
Hamburg.  Talleyrand,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
June  10th,  announced  that  Hanover  had  been  seized  as  a 
pledge  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta;  proposed  to  exchange 
the  Hanoverian  army  against  French  prisoners,  and  stated 
that  if  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  was  not  ratified  Hanover 
would  be  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  war.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury having  replied  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  refused  to 
identify  himself  in  that  capacity  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Empire,  Mortier 
declared  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  null,  and  compelled 
Field-Marshal  Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander,  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  July  5th,^  by  which  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render all  his  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  disband 
his  troops.  Mortier  then  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Liineburg;  and  thus  the  whole  Electorate,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  a  million   souls,  became   the   prey  of  the  French, 


^  Martens,  fc.  viii.  p.  84. 


Ibid.  p.  89. 
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In  vain  the  Hanoverian  Minister  appealed  to  the  Empire 
for  aid,  not  a  voice  replied  ;  in  fact,  the  Empire  no  longer 
existed  except  in  name.  Masters  of  the  Elbe,  the  French 
refused  to  allow  any  English  merchandise  to  pass.  Eng- 
land replied  by  blockading  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  causing  a  total  stagnation  of  the  commerce  of  North 
Germany. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  now  offered  his  mediation  on  the 
base  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  all  Italy,  except  Piedmont,  and  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
should  receive  a  sufficient  indemnification ;  he  also  offered  to 
occupy  Malta  for  a  certain  period.  The  First  Consul  declined 
these  conditions,  and  from  this  moment  a  coldness  sprang  up 
between  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  King 
of  Prussia  also  failed  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  evacuation 
of  Hanover  by  the  French. 

The  rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain  entitled  France  and 
Bonaparte  to  demand  the  aid  of  Spain,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  |Jfe°f 
of  Alliance  of  August  15th,  1796.  But  Spain  had  been  Louisiana. 
ahenated  from  the  First  Consul  by  the  cession  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  make  of  Trinidad,  and  by  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  peace  of  1763,  France  had,  by  a  secret 
treaty,  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain ;  and  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  had  recovered  that  possession  for 
France,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  as  one  of  the 
considerations  for  making  the  infant  Duke  of  Parma  King  of 
Etruria.  But,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty, 
Spain,  in  subsequent  negotiations,  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
cession  that  she  should  have  the  preference  in  case  France,  in 
her  turn,  should  be  disposed  to  cede  Louisiana.  The  French 
Government  had  not  taken  regular  possession  of  it  when  the 
war  with  England  broke  out ;  and  Bonaparte  hastened  to  sell 
that  Province  to  the  Americans,  who  had  already  cast  their 
eyes  upon  it,  with  the  view  both  of  preventing  the  English 
from  ravishing  it  from  him,  and  of  procuring  funds  to  carry 
on  the  war.  By  a  convention  with  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  American  Ministers  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  dis- 
posed of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  the  net  sum  of 
sixty  million  francs.^ 


^  Garden,  t.  vili.  p.  81. 
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Piqued  by  these  transactions,  the  Spanish  Government 
attempted  to  elude  their  obligations  towards  France ;  while 
the  First  Consul,  on  his  side,  evinced  a  determination  to  en- 
force their  discharge.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  under 
Augereau,  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne, 
and  Spain  also  increased  her  forces  in  the  Pyrenees.  An 
understanding  was,  however,  effected,  and  a  convention  signed 
at  Paris,  October  19th,  1803.  Bonaparte  preferred  the 
Spaniards'  money  to  their  vessels  or  their  troops;  it  suited 
him  that  Spain  should  remain  neutral,  as  he  could  then  make 
use  of  her  ports,  and  enjoy  her  commerce  without  risking  the 
loss  of  her  colonies,  which  might  prove  an  obstacle  in  con- 
cluding a  peace.  By  this  convention  Spain  engaged  to  pay  to 
France  six  million  francs  a  month  during  the  war,  of  which, 
however,  two  millions  were  to  be  retained  on  account  of 
expenses  in  repairing  and  provisioning  French  ships  in 
Spanish  harbours,  etc.  France  was  to  recognize  the  neu- 
trality of  Spain,  and  also  of  Portugal,  that  Power  engag- 
ing to  pay  one  million  a  month  of  the  stipulated  subsidy.^ 
The  sums  payable  by  Spain  under  this  treaty  are  com- 
puted at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  her  engagements 
under  that  of  San  Ildefonso.  Her  refusal  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Cabinet  of  London  produced  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Regent  of  Portugal,  after  some  resistance,  was 
at  length  also  compelled  by  the  threats  of  Bonaparte  to  pur- 
chase his  neutrality  by  the  payment  of  twelve  millions,  or, 
according  to  some,  sixteen  millions  a  year  (December  23rd, 
1803). 

Among  the  first  steps  of  Bonaparte  after  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  was  the  reoccupation  of  Naples.  The  troops  which 
had  been  withdrawn  had  been  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Italian  Republic  and  the  Roman  States,  and  towards  the  end 
of  June  they  were  again  marched  to  the  south  under  the 
command  of  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr.  The  feeble  Govern- 
ment of  Naples  submitted  to  all  the  conditions  exacted.  But 
the  First  Consul's  chief  care  seemed  to  be  directed  to  an 
invasion  of  England.  A  great  quantity  of  flat-boats  was 
assembled  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea ; 
a   numerous   army,  called,    by  anticipation,   the    "  Army  of 


'  Cantillo,  p.  708  ;  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  201  sqq.   Cf .  Gentz,  Verhdltniss 
zwischen  England  und  Spanien. 
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England,"  under  Victor,  Nej,  Davoust,  and  Soult,  was  can- 
toned between  the  Texel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  Bonaparte.  In  England  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  was  aroused.  By  August  10th  300,000  volunteers 
are  said  to  have  enrolled  themselves.  All  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  from  seventeen  years  of  age  to  fifty-five, 
were  divided  into  classes  to  be  successively  armed  and  exer- 
cised. The  militia  consisted  of  84,000  men  ;  the  troops  of  the 
line  of  96,000 ;  and  there  were  besides  25,000  troops  destined 
for  service  at  sea.  The  English  fleet  numbered  469  ships  of 
war,  and  the  coasts  were  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  800  vessels. 
Attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  vessels  in  the  French 
harbours,  and  Havre,  Granville,  Dieppe,  and  Boulogne  were 
bombarded,  but  with  little  result.  The  colonial  operations  of 
the  English  were  more  successful.  The  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  of  St.  Lucie,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  Tobago, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  captured  in  a  few 
months ;  General  Eochambeau  surrendered  Cape  Town  in  St. 
Domingo  to  Admiral  Duckworth,  November  30th,  and  all  the 
French  part  of  that  island  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
negroes. 

The  year  1804  opened  with  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  Conspiracy 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  chief  Bonaparte 
persons  concerned  in  it  in  France  were  George  Cadoudal,  son 
of  a  miller  in  the  Morbihan,  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
of  the  Chouans ;  General  Pichegru,  who  had  escaped  from 
Guiana ;  General  Moreau,  and  some  members  of  the  Polignac 
family.  The  plot  was  discovered.  Moreau  was  apprehended, 
February  15th  ;  Pichegru  on  the  28th  ;  George  Cadoudal  on 
March  9th.  Several  other  conspirators  were  also  arrested. 
It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  was  to  have  been  seized  by  about 
1,200  Chouans,  Yendeans,  and  other  royalists,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard;  Moreau  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  troops  of  the  line,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular ;  the  Due  d'Enghien,  grandson  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  was  then  to  be  summoned  to  Paris ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Bourbons  would  be  proclaimed  without  much 
resistance.^  For  this  plot  George  Cadoudal  and  eighteen  of 
his  accomplices  were  executed.  Pichegru  was  found  strangled 
in  his  prison.      In  his  prosecution  of  this  affair  Bonaparte 

^  Cadoudal,  Georges  de  Cadoudal  et  la  Choiiannerie. 
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compelled  the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Baden 
to  dismiss  the  English  Ministers  from  their  Courts ;  caused 
Wagsta:ff,  an  English  Cabinet- messenger,  to  be  stopped  near 
Liibeck  and  robbed  of  his  despatches,  and  Sir  George  Eum- 
bold,  the  English  Minister  at  Hamburg,  who  was  also  impli- 
cated, to  be  seized  on  neutral  ground  and  brought  to  Paris, 
where  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot  by  a  military  com- 
mission had  not  the  King  of  Prussia  interceded  in  his  behalf.^ 
Austria,  which  Power  had  greatly  increased  her  forces  in 
Tyrol  and  Suabia,  was  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
the  plot.  Napoleon,  by  threats  of  invasion,  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  reduce  his  armaments. 

The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  made  the  First  Consul 
more  popular,  and  served  to  strengthen  his  grasp  of  power. 
This  popularity  was,  however,  lost  among  all  right-thinking 
people,  and  especially  in  foreign  countries,  by  an  atrocious 
crime  which  Bonaparte  soon  afterwards  committed.  The 
First  Consul,  not  content  with  that  dignity,  had  now  resolved 
to  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  even 
had  the  audacity  to  demand  from  Louis  XYIII.  the  cession 
in  his  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  France.^  The  asserted  complicity  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudal,  which  appears  to  have 
had  no  foundation  in  truth,  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  House.  The  Duke  was  residing 
at  Ettenheim,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  when  Bona- 
parte, in  violation  of  international  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
Empire,^  caused  him  to  be  seized  on  the  night  of  March  15th, 
by  a  party  of  gens  d'armes  and  to  be  carried  to  the  Castle  of 
Vincennes,  where,  after  a  sort  of  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  in 
the  fosse  of  the  fortress,  March  21st. 

Numerous  indications  had  gradually  prepared  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Napoleon.  The 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  had  put  on  all  the  aspect  of  royalty. 
Prefects  of  the  Palace  had  been  appointed  to  do  its  honours ; 
when  the  First  Consul  drove  out  his  carriage  was  attended 


1  Schlosser,  Gesch.  des  ISten.  Jahrhts.  B.  vi.  S.  489 ;  Homme  d'etat, 
t.  viii.  p.  378. 

2  Barante,  Lettres  et  Instructions  de  Louis  XVIII  au  Comte  de  St. 
Priest,  Paris,  1845.  Cf.  Homme  d'etat,  t.  viii.  p.  317,  and  Pi^e 
Justificative,  G. 

^  Welschinger,  Le  du^  d'Enghien. 
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by  an  escort  of  cavalry  with  drawn  sabres.  The  press  had 
been  subjected  to  a  rigid  censorship,  while  the  journal  which 
was  supposed  to  convey  the  ideas  of  Bonaparte  advocated  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchical  principle,  and  incessantly 
attacked  the  philosophers,  whose  writings  had  contributed  to 
the  Revolution.  The  clergy  gained  fresh  credit  and  power ; 
even  the  Jesuits  had  ventured  to  reappear,  under  the  name  of 
jperes  de  la  foi^  George  Cadoudal's  plot  hastened  Bona- 
parte's last  step  towards  absolutism.  Men  anxiously  con- 
templated what  would  be  the  fate  of  France,  if  deprived  of 
the  firm  hand  which  ruled  it,  and  plunged  again  into  anarchy. 
All  who  surrounded  Bonaparte,  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
ministers,  urged  him  to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  render  it 
hereditary.  At  the  instigation  of  Fouche,  the  servile  Senate 
addressed  the  First  Consul,  and  vaguely  demanded  institu- 
tions which  should  destroy  the  hopes  of  conspirators,  by 
assuring  the  existence  of  the  G-overnment  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  its  head.  Bonaparte,  with  well-acted  surprise,  assured  the 
deputation,  with  ec^ual  vagueness,  that  he  would  consider  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  year.^ 

The  deliberation  of  the  legislative  bodies  on  this  subject  Napoleon 
was  little  more  than  a  solemn  farce.  Bonaparte  had  half  a  fSf.^^^^' 
million  bayonets  at  his  back.  It  was  given  out  that  he 
would  visit  all  the  camps,  from  Brest  to  Hanover;  the 
soldiers,  no  doubt,  would  salute  him  Emperor,  and  their 
choice  would  be  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  Legislature  to  anticipate  what  it 
could  not  oppose.^  There  was,  however,  more  opposition  in 
the  Council  of  State  than  was  pleasing  to  Bonaparte.  He 
had  hoped  for  unanimity ;  but  seven  members  out  of  twenty- 
seven  boldly  supported,  for  the  last  time,  the  principles  of 
Eepublicanism.  The  Tribunate  was  more  compliant.  On 
May  3rd  it  voted,  almost  unanimously,  an  hereditary  Empire. 
Carnot  alone  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against  it.  In  a 
vigorous  discourse  he  deplored  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the 
ruin  of  liberty,  and  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical 
institutions.  Bonaparte  had  invited  the  Senate  to  declare 
their  opinion.     His  message  was  immediately  taken  into  con- 

^  Their  establishments  were,  however,  dissolved  by  an  Imperial 
decree,  June  23rd,  1804.     Montgaillard,  t.  vi.  p.  128. 

*  Lefebvre,  Cabinets  de  V Europe,  ch.  x. ;  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  214  sqq. 
3  Pelet  de  la  Lozere,  Opinions  de  Napoleon ,  p.  59  sqq. 
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sideration ;  and  he  was  desired  to  assume  the  Empire  with 
only  four  dissentient  votes — those  of  Siejes,  Volney,  Gregoire, 
and  Lanjuinais.  The  Senatus-ConsuUe  for  regulating  the 
new  Empire,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte  him- 
self after  several  conferences  with  various  members  of  the 
Legislature,  was  immediately  passed.  May  18th,  1804!  ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  present  to  the  First  Consul  the  Act  which  declared  him 
Emperor.^ 

By  this  Act  the  Imperial  dignity  was  declared  hereditary 
in  Napoleon's  male  issue,  by  order  of  primogeniture.  He 
might  adopt  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brothers,  in  case  he 
had  himself  no  male  issue  at  the  time  of  the  adoption ;  but 
the  right  of  adoption  was  forbidden  to  his  successors  and 
their  descendants.  In  default  of  heirs  of  Napoleon  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  to  devolve  to  his  brother  Joseph  and 
his  descendants ;  in  their  default  on  his  brother  Louis  and 
his  descendants.  Napoleon  had  excluded  his  brothers  Lucien 
and  Jerome  from  the  succession,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  contracted  marriages  of  which  he  disapproved;  but 
he  had  promised  to  restore  their  rights  if  they  would  dismiss 
their  wives.  The  Council  of  State  was  instituted  as  an 
integral  part  and  superior  authority  of  the  Empire.  The 
fifty  tribunes  were  suffered  to  remain  for  the  present,  as  well 
as  the  Legislative  Body  of  300  members,  who  no  longer  repre- 
sented the  opinions  and  will  of  the  nation.  The  salaries  of 
the  senators  and  tribunes  were  considerably  augmented. 
Several  new  Imperial  dignities  were  created.  The  Consul 
Cambaceres  was  appointed  Arch-Chancellor,  the  Consul 
Lebrun,  Arch-Treasurer,  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  G-rand 
Elector,  and  Prince  Louis,  Constable.  Eighteen  of  Napoleon's 
most  distinguished  generals  were  made  Marshals  of  the 
Empire,  viz.,  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena, 
Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney, 
Davoust,  Bessieres.Kellermann,  Lefebvre,  Perignon,  Serrurier. 
Nearly  all  these  men  had  been  born  in  a  very  humble  rank. 
Moreau,  the  greatest  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  as  great  perhaps 
as  Bonaparte  himself,  though  not  so  fortunate,  but  as  timid 
a  politician  as  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  was  now  languishing 


^  For  the  history  of  the  Empire  and  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  see  the 
histories  of  Fournier,  Lanfrey,  Thibaudeau,  and  others. 
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in  prison.  The  new  Emperor  of  the  Frencli  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  judges  to  condemn  Moreau  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  pardoning  him;  but  the 
majority  of  them  were  too  courageous  to  obey.  Moreau  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Napoleon,  dreading 
a  military  insurrection  in  Moreau' s  favour,  offered  him 
facilities  of  escape,  of  which  he  would  not  avail  himself. 
Eventually  a  sort  of  composition  was  made  with  him,  by 
which  he  consented  to  proceed,  by  way  of  Spain,  to  the 
United  States.^ 

The  Emperob  Napoleon  I.  deemed  two  things  still  want-  Napoleon 
ing  to  the  confirmation  of  his  new  dignity — its  ratification  by  the™pe!^^ 
the  French  people  and  its  consecration  by  the  Pope.  As  he 
had  been  already  elected  Consul  for  life,  the  question  put  to 
the  people  regarded  not  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  title, 
but  whether  the  Crown  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
To  this  question  3,521,675  voters  out  of  3,580,000  are  said  to 
have  replied  in  the  affirmative.^  Negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Paris  and 
celebrate  the  coronation  of  the  new  Charlemagne.^  The 
Pontiff  consented,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  important  advan- 
tages for  the  Romish  Church ;  including  the  restitution, 
perhaps,  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  Notre  Dame,  December  2nd,  1804.  But  the 
Pope  was  allowed  only  to  anoint  Napoleon  and  his  Empress, 
to  bless  their  robes  and  insignia,  to  lead  the  Imperial  couple 
to  their  throne,  and  to  conclude  the  solemnity  with  a  prayer. 
Although  Cardinal  Fesch  had  promised  Pius  that  he  should 
crown  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  with  his  own  hand  put  the 
crown  on  his  own  head  and  on  that  of  Josephine.  The 
endeavours  of  Pius  to  recover  the  Legations  proved  also 
abortive. 

With  the  exception   of  England,  the   only   voice   raised  Remon- 
agaiust  the  violence  and  aggressions  of  Napoleon  came  from  RusSa^  ^ 
the  North.     The  Emperor  Alexander  alone  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  against  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Naples,  and  the 
closing  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  as  hurtful  to  the  Han- 

^  Montgaillard,  t.  vi.  p.  125.  ^  Lefebvre,  eh.  x. 

^  The  parallel  was  so  striking  that  the  Pope  proposed  December 
25th,  the  anniversary  of  Charlemagne's  coronation,  for  that  of  Napoleon. 
Lefebvre,  ch.  x. 
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seatic  towns  and  German  Principalities,  of  whicli  he  declared 
himself  the  protector.  Napoleon  replied  by  treating  Markoff, 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  with  studied  indignity.  After  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  d'Oubril,  the  Russian  charge 
d'affaires  at  Paris  (Markoff  having  been  recalled)  was  in- 
structed to  express  the  Emperor's  surprise  and  grief  at  that 
event,  and  at  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden.  The 
Russian  Minister  at  Ratisbon  also  handed  in  to  the  Diet, 
May  6th,  1804,^  a  note  in  which  the  Empire  was  called  upon 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  remonstrate  with  the  French 
Government  against  the  violation  of  its  territory  by  an  act  of 
unparalleled  violence.  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
d'Oubril  delivered  to  the  French  Government  an  official  note 
to  the  same  effect. 
r(^g  Talleyrand,  in  reply,  denied  the  right  of  Russia  to  inter- 

Russian  fere,  and  accused  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  of  meditating 
Ultimatum.  ^  f j-esh  coalition,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  charge 
d'affaires  was  reprimanded  by  his  Court  for  accepting  his 
note ;  and  on  July  12th  he  delivered  the  Russian  ultimatum : 
that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  that  the  French  Government  should  immediately 
establish,  in  concert  with  Russia,  a  basis  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Italy ;  that  it  should  engage  to  indemnify  the  King 
of  Sardinia  without  delay ;  that  it  should  at  once  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  North  of  Germany,  and  engage  strictly  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  German  Confederation.  Talley- 
rand replied  in  a  haughty  note  dictated  to  him  by  Napoleon 
from  Boulogne,  in  which  the  Russian  demands  were  evaded ; 
and  the  Russian  Minister,  after  answering  with  dignity  and 
moderation,  and  recapitulating  all  the  complaints  of  his 
Sovereign  against  France,  quitted  Paris  with  all  the  Legation. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  manifested  his  indignation  at  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  by  causing  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  principal  church  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  a  Latin  inscription  purporting  that  **  he  had  been 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  Corsican  brute."  ^ 
gQtj.  Sweden   alone  joined  Russia  in  these  remonstrances  and 

servience  of  complaints.      Gustavus  IV.   was    in   the   dominions   of   the 
SoTcreigns.    Elector  of  Baden  when  the  crime  against  d'Enghien  was  com- 

^  Homme  d'etat,  t.  viii.  j).  347. 

^  "  Quern  Corsica  bellua  immaniter  tnicidavit." — Montgaillard,  t.vi. 
p.  41. 
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mitted  almost  under  his  eyes.  The  Swedish  minister  at 
Paris  presented  a  note  against  that  violation  of  the  German 
territory,  May  14th.  A  violent  attack  upon  the  King  of 
Sweden,  published  in  the  French  official  journal,  the  Moniteur, 
determined  Gustavus  to  recall  his  Legation  from  Paris.  The 
French  charge  d'affaires  at  Stockholm  was  informed,  in  a 
note  of  September  7th,  that  all  diplomatic  intercourse  must 
cease  between  the  two  countries.^  The  German  Sovereigns 
displayed  their  usual  subservience  to  Napoleon.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  silent  about  the  fate  of  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  the  German  territory  till  May,  1806.  He  had 
hastened  to  recognize  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French  ;  ^ 
whereupon  Louis  XVIII.  retired  from  Warsaw  to  the  Russian 
town  of  Grodno.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
protest  against  Napoleon's  usurpation ;  but  Alexander  would 
not  suffer  such  an  act  in  his  dominions,  and  the  French  King, 
or,  as  he  was  now  called,  "  the  Pretender,"  embarked  for 
Sweden,  and  published  his  protest  at  Calmar.^  The  Emperor 
Francis  II.  had  winked  at  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien. 
The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  Philip  Cobenzl, 
had  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul  that  there 
were  circumstances  which  obliged  a  government  to  take 
measures  for  its  safety  which  other  governments  should 
abstain  from  judging.  In  fact,  Austria  herself  had  some- 
times resorted  to  such  "measures."  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  brought  the  subject  before  the  Diet  Austria  joined 
Prussia  in  obtaining  its  suppression.^  Francis  II.  did  not 
recognize  Napoleon's  new  title  without  some  stipulations  in 
favour  of  himself.  As  his  own  dignity  of  Eoman  Emperor  g^jj^™®^^^ 
was  elective,  it  might  one  day  happen,  through  Protestant  Austria. 
and  foreign  influence,  that  the  House  of  Austria  might  be 
deprived  of  it,  when  the  reigning  Prince,  being  only  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  would 
find  himself  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia.  It  was  therefore  decided  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
that  Francis  should  immediately  assume  the  title  of  hereditary 
Emperor  of  Austria;  and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  Napoleon  for  the  reciprocal  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
titles.     Napoleon  insisted  upon  being  first  recognized;  and 

'  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  274.  ^  gy  ^  letter  dated  May  27th,  1804. 

^  Homme  d'etat,  t.  viii.  p.  402. 

*  Lef^bvre,  Hist,  des  Cabiyiets,  ch.  ix. 
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when  that  had  been  done  Francis  proclaimed  himself  here- 
ditary Emperor  of  Austria,  August  11th,  1804/ 

The  breach  of  Eussia  and  Sweden  with  France  offered  the 
elements  of  a  new  coalition,  which  Pitt,  who  had  returned  to 
power  in  May,  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  made 
it  a  principal  object  of  his  policy  to  establish.  But  before 
that  could  be  effected  another  enemy  had  entered  the  lists 
against  England.  The  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  between 
France  and  Spain,  confirmed,  though  modified,  by  that  of 
October  19th,  1803,  being  offensive,  or,  as  the  publicists  call 
it,  a  partnership  of  war,  would  justify  Great  Britain  in  treat- 
ing Spain  as  an  enemy.  But  there  remained  the  question  of 
policy.  Negotiations  ^  were  entered  into  with  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid,  with  the  view  of  inducing  it  to  remain  neutral.  But, 
meanwhile,  it  was  discovered  in  September,  1804,  that  large 
naval  expeditions,  consisting  of  French  vessels,  were  pre- 
paring in  the  ports  of  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena ;  and  as 
Spain  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  country  the  only  inference 
could  be  that  they  were  destined  against  England.  Orders 
were  consequently  given  for  a  strict  blockade  of  Ferrol,  and 
British  commanders  were  enjoined  to  stop  and  bring  into  port 
all  Spanish  vessels  laden  with  warlike  stores.' 

In  consequence  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  English  G-overn- 
ment.  Captain  Moore,  with  a  squadron  of  four  English 
frigates,  captured,  October  6th,  near  Cape  St.  Mary's,  three 
Spanish  frigates  from  La  Plata,  having  on  board  about 
d8240,000  sterling  in  money,  and  many  valuable  effects. 
Another  frigate  blew  up,  and  sunk  with  all  her  crew.  The 
English  Government  declared  this  treasure  sequestrated,  by 
way  of  securing  English  merchants  having  credits  in  Spain. 
In  spite  of  this  affair  attempts  were  made  to  preserve  neu- 
trality with  Spain ;  but  as  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  would  not 
explain  the  nature  of  its  engagements  with  France,  and  of  the 
preparations  in  its  ports,  Mr.  Frere,  the  English  Minister, 
quitted  Madrid,  November  7th.  Orders  were  given  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  Great  Britain  towards  the  end 
of  that   month:    a  Spanish   manifesto   appeared  December 

^  As  Emperor  of  Austria  he  was  of  course  Francis  I. 

^  See  for  them  Gentz,  Aiithentische  Darstellung  des  Verhultnisses 
zwischen  England  iind  Spanien. 

^  On  this  point  see  Garden,  Traite  de  Diplomatic,  t.  ii.  p.  255,  and 
Wheaton. 
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12th,  and  was  answered  bj  Great  Britain,  January  26th, 
1805. 

The  warlike  operations  of  the  year  1804,  which  were  only 
maritime,  were  not  of  much  importance.  In  Europe  they 
were  confined  to  Napoleon's  preparations  for  invading  Eng- 
land, and  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  frustrate  them. 
The  French  and  Dutch  coasts  were  observed  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  while  Nelson  blockaded  Toulon 
and  Grenoa  and  observed  the  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  flotilla  having  been  collected  in  large  numbers  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  an  attempt  was  made  early  in  October, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Keith,  to  destroy  it  by  means  of 
fire-ships,  and  by  machines  called  catamarans,  consisting  of 
copper  vessels  filled  with  combustibles,  which  were  to  be 
stealthily  affixed  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  enemy's  vessels,  and  exploded  by  means  of  clock-work. 
But  this  scheme  utterly  failed.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  im- 
portant Dutch  colony  of  Surinam  was  reduced  by  Commodore 
Hood  and  G-eneral  G-reen,  April  29th.  In  the  East,  Admiral 
Linois,  with  a  small  French  squadron,  infested  English  com- 
merce from  his  station  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  sensible  that  Pitt  was  preparing 
against  him  another  coalition,  although  as  yet  he  had  no 
positive  proof  of  the  concert  between  the  Cabinets  of  London, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg.  By  way  of  counterpoise  he 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  he  tempted  Frederick  William  III.,  but  without 
success,  by  offering  to  support  him  in  extending  his  do- 
minions and  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor.^  The  substitu- 
tion of  Hardenberg  for  Haugwitz  at  this  time  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin,  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  was 
adverse  to  Napoleon's  policy.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  also 
courted  at  this  juncture  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  friendship  which  had  sprung  up 
between  those  two  Monarchs,  and  the  occupation  of  Hanover 
by  the  French  had  served  to  draw  it  closer.  Frederick 
William,  alarmed  by  that  step,  and  by  the  arming  of  the 
Swedes,  which  threatened  to  render  North  Germany  the 
theatre  of  war,  entered  into  a  secret  convention  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  May  24th,  1804,  which  stipulated  that  if 
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^  Lef^bvre,  ch.  xi. 
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the  number  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Hanoverian  Electorate 
should  be  increased  beyond  30,000,  or  if  any  other  German 
State  should  be  invaded,  they  should  unite  their  arms  against 
France,  and  the  Emperor,  in  this  case,  put  all  the  forces  of 
his  Empire  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia.^  But  Frederick 
William  III.  was  desirous  of  preserving  both  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  his  own  neutrality ;  and  in  order  to  heal  the  mis- 
understanding which  had  grown  up  between  France  and 
Russia  he  offered  his  mediation.  He  proposed  a  plan  which, 
though  accepted  with  some  reservation  by  Napoleon,  was  at 
once  rejected  by  Alexander.  The  latter  Sovereign  demanded 
the  entire  fulfilment  by  France  of  the  Convention  of  October 
11th,  1801,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy." 
His  insisting  on  a  point  which,  while  it  did  not  much  concern 
himself,  was  of  vital  importance  to  Austria,  confirmed  Napo- 
leon in  his  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Francis  had,  in  fact,  concluded  with 
Alexander  a  secret  convention,  November  6th,  1804,  which 
was  to  have  the  same  effect  for  the  south  of  Europe  as  the 
convention  with  Pnissia  for  the  north.  If  France  committed 
new  usurpations  in  Italy,  extended  her  occupation  in  Naples 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  effected  further  annexations  in 
Italy,  or  threatened  Egypt  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
Austria  was  to  resist  with  an  army  of  150,000  men.  For  this 
service,  if  the  allied  arms  were  successful,  Austria  was  to 
have  the  district  as  far  as  the  Adda  and  the  Po ;  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  to  be  restored  to  their  do- 
minions, and  Salzburg  and  the  Breisgau,  thus  vacated,  were 
to  revert  to  the  Emperor.  The  House  of  Savoy  was  to  be  re- 
established in  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  Milanese.^ 
War  Although  Napoleon  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  this  treaty, 

observation  had  convinced  him  that  the  Continental  peace 
could  not  much  longer  be  preserved.  Under  this  appre- 
hension he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  "  his  brother,"  King 
George  III.,  January  2nd,  1805,^  conceived  in  much  the  same 

^  This  convention,  first  published  by  Thiers,  in  his  Hist,  du 
Consulat  et  de  VEmpire,  t.  v.  p.  25,  will  also  be  found  in  Garden, 
t.  viii.  p.  385. 

^  Leffebvre,  ch.  xi. 

^  Also  first  published  by  Thiers,  Hist,  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire, 
t.  V.  p.  355.     Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  397  sqq. 

*  C(yn\  de  Nap.  I.  t.  x.  p.  100. 
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style  as  a  former  one ;  in  which  he  invoked  a  peace  in  the 
name  of  "  humanity  and  reason."  Lord  Mulgrave,  now 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  answer  of  January  14th,  addressed 
to  Talleyrand,  observed  that  nothing  could  be  done  except  in 
concert  with  the  Continental  Powers,  and  particularly  Russia. 
The  speech  of  George  III.  on  opening  Parliament  the  follow- 
ing day,  was  couched  in  terms  which  showed  little  hope  of  a 
pacification.^  But  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  must  have  been 
removed  a  few  days  after  (February  18th)  by  Pitt's  motion 
for  a  grant  of  five  millions  for  Continental  purposes. 

The  English  Ministry,  in  fact,  doubted  not  of  their  ability  Pitt 
to  establish  a  formidable  coalition  against  France.     A  treaty  a^few^^ 
was  first  concluded  with  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  December  ^3?f^" 
3rd,    1804,   by  which   Great   Britain   engaged   to   pay  that  against 
Sovereign   .£80,000  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund,  Gustavus  ^80^^^"' 
permitting  that  place,  or  the  Isle  of  Riigen,  to  be  a  depot  for 
a  Hanoverian  corps  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
posed to  form :  also  that  Stralsund  should  be  an  entrepot  for 
British  merchandise  and  manufactures.    The  French  Govern- 
ment having  obtained  knowledge  of  this  treaty,  employed  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  threaten  Sweden ;  whereupon  Gustavus 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
cluded an  intimate  alliance,  January  14,  1805,  with  the  ex- 
pressed view  "  of  maintaining  the  balance  between  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Germany." 
At  the  instance  of  Alexander,   Frederick  William  III.  de- 
sisted from  his  threats  against  Sweden  ;  but  a  coldness  sprang 
up  ;  the  Prussian  Minister  quitted  Stockholm,  May  29th,  1805, 
and  all   communication  between  the   two   Powers   entirely 
ceased. 

But  the  true  foundation  of  the  Third  Coalition  was  laid  in 
a  communication  from  the  British  Government  to  M.  Novo- 
siltzof,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  London,  January  19th, 
1805.^  The  genius  of  Pitt  had  planned  a  scheme  of  warfare 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  England,  of  the  adversary  with  whom 
she  had  to  cope,  and  of  the  vast  European  interests  at  stake. 
The  objects  of  this  gigantic  project  were — 1.  To  wrest  from 
the  domination  of  France  the  countries  which  she  had  sub- 
jugated since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  to 

^  Ami.  Reg.  1805 ;  State  Papers,  p.  605. 

^  It  will  be  found  in  extenso  in  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  318  sqq. 
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reduce  her  within  her  previous  limits  ;  2.  To  make  such 
arrangements  with  regard  to  these  countries  as  might  insure 
their  peace  and  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them 
barriers  against  the  future  aggressions  of  France ;  3.  To 
conclude,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  convention  and 
guarantee  for  the  mutual  surety  of  the  different  Powers,  and 
to  establish  in  Europe  a  general  system  of  public  law.  The 
English  Cabinet  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  these 
views,  as  a  whole,  without  the  co-operation  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Of  the  aid  of  the  latter  Power  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  want  of  it,  as  Pitt  had  apprehended,  caused 
the  failure  of  the  Coalition.  In  fact,  had  a  Prussian  army 
operated  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  in  the  campaign  of 
1805,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  impossible  for 
Napoleon  to  advance  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Both 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  to  be  induced  to  join  the  league  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope,  in  case  of  success,  of  some 
material  rewards  for  their  co-operation.  Prussia  was  to  have 
the  territories  wrested  from  France  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  while  Austria  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  extension 
of  her  dominions  in  Italy,  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
G-rand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  in  that 
country  ;  when  the  districts  which  had  been  assigned  to  those 
Princes  in  Germany,  by  way  of  compensation,  would  revert  to 
Austria. 
Anglo-  The  Emperor  Alexander  entered  heartily  and  readily  into 

AnSrfce.  ^^^  English  scheme,  and  on  April  11, 1805,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg.^  The  general  object  of  the 
contracting  Powers  in  this  treaty  of  concert  was  stated  to  be, 
to  form  a  general  league  of  the  European  States,  so  that  a 
force  of  500,000  effective  men  should  be  collected,  inde- 
pendently of  those  furnished  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
The  more  specific  ends  to  be  obtained  were :  the  evacuation 
by  the  French  of  Hanover  and  North  Germany ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as 
large  a  territory  as  circumstances  might  permit ;  the  evacua- 
tion of  Italy,  and  the  future  safety  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
the  establishment  of  such  an  order  of  things  in  Europe  as 

^  The  treaty  is  given  only  imperfectly  by  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  330. 
See  Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  327.     Ann.  Register,  1806. 
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miglit  effectually  guarantee  the  safety  and  independence  of 
the  different  States,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  further 
usurpations.  Great  Britain  engaged  to  contribute  to  the 
common  efforts  with  her  land  and  sea  forces,  by  providing 
transports,  and  by  paying  subsidies  at  the  rate  of  dCl, 250,000 
sterling  for  every  100,000  regular  troops  furnished.  For  this 
purpose  Pitt  had  demanded  five  millions  from  Parliament, 
aftei'wards,  on  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to  join  the  league,  re- 
duced to  three-and-a-half  millions.  No  peace  was  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  league.  The 
most  remarkable  conditions  of  the  articles  are:  that  active 
operations  should  commence  when  a  force  of  400,000  men 
was  assembled  ;  of  which  250,000  were  to  be  furnished  by 
Austria,  115,000  by  Russia,  besides  levies  in  Albania,  etc. ; 
and  the  rest  were  to  be  composed  of  Hanoverians,  Neapolitans, 
Sardinians,  etc.  Certain  general  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law  were  to  be  recognized  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Thus  neither  France  nor  other  countries  were  to  be 
coerced  with  regard  to  their  internal  government ;  no  con- 
quests were  to  be  appropriated  before  the  peace  ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  a  general  Congress  was  to  be  assembled  to 
fix  with  more  precision  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  to  insure  their  observation  by  a  federative  system  formed 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  different  European 
States. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Pitt  in  these  negotiations  with  Fatal 
Russia  were,  after  ten  more  years  of  war,  ultimately  carried  PrusJia.^ 
out  in  their  main  outlines  in  1814;  and  the  shade  of  the 
great  English  Minister  may  be  said  to  have  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  Vienna.  Austria  did  not  deem  it  politic  at 
once  to  join  the  league.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  her  ultimate  co-operation,  and  she  was  consulted  respecting 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  King  of  Prussia  resisted 
alike  the  enticements  and  the  menaces  of  Russia.  His  situa- 
tion at  this  time  offered  the  greatest  opportunities,  though 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  dangers.  Courted  by  both  sides, 
he  might  probably  have  aggrandized  himself  by  joining 
either,  or  if  he  preferred  the  dictates  of  equity  to  those  of 
ambition,  he  might,  as  an  armed  mediator,  have  compelled  a 
peace.  But  Frederick  William  III.  inherited  no  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Frederick.  He  followed  none  of  these 
courses.     He  thought  only  of  securing  his  neutrality,  and 
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adopted  the  apparently  safe,  but,  as  it  proved,  fatal  policy  of 
doing  nothing. 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  Napoleon's  head 
he  was  ardently  pursuing  his  ambitious  schemes.  On  March 
15th,  1805,  a  deputation  of  the  Italian  Republic,  which  he 
had  summoned  from  Milan,  offered  to  him  the  crown  of  Italy. 
On  March  18th  he  declared  to  the  French  Senate  that  he  had 
accepted  the  Lombard  crown.  He  set  off  for  Milan  early  in 
May,  and  was  received  in  that  city  "  with  incredible  tran- 
sports of  joy  and  enthusiasm."  ^  On  May  26th  he  crowned 
himself  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Lombard  Kings ;  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  accustomed  words,  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  gave  an  additionally  solemn 
and  formidable  character :  Dio  me  la  diede ;  giiai  a  chi  la 
tocca.' 

Napoleon  ruled  Italy  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  habits  and  customs,  he  enforced  in  Lombardy  the 
same  regulations  which  he  had  made  for  France ;  nay,  he 
even  caused  the  Code  Napoleon  to  be  literally  translated 
into  Italian,  and  ordered  it  to  be  adopted  and  executed ;  a 
thing  utterly  impossible,  as  many  of  its  provisions  referred  to 
customs  which  existed  not  in  Italy.  Napoleon  alone  con- 
voked and  adjourned  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ordered  all 
public  works,  appointed  to  all  civil  and  military  employments. 
A  small  State  of  four  million  souls,  which  had  been  less  taxed 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to  pay  him  near 
seventy-seven  million  francs,  besides  twenty-five  millions  for 
the  support  of  a  French  army  in  Italy ;  to  which,  also,  it  was 
compelled  to  furnish  conscripts.  These  oppressions  naturally 
engendered  a  spirit  of  revolt.  The  little  town  of  Crespino 
having  betrayed  some  Austrian  tendencies,  Napoleon  placed 
it  under  martial  law,  doubled  its  contributions,  and  increased 
the  rigour  of  its  penal  code.  Before  Napoleon  left  Milan, 
G-enoa  and  the  Ligurian  Republic  were  incorporated  with 
France,  June  3rd,  1805.  This  was  the  fourth  Republic  which, 
contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  he  kept  under  his  domina- 
tion or  subjected  to  his  crown.  The  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  which,  together  with  Gruastalla,  had  been  already 
seized,  were  declared  dependencies  of  the  French  Empire  by 


^  Lef^bvre,  ch.  x  ii. 

^  "  God  gave  it  t  o  me ;  woe  to  him  who  touches  it." 
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an  Imperial  decree  of  July  21st.  The  Principality  of  Piom- 
bino  was  bestowed  on  Napoleon's  sister  Eliza,  wife  of  the 
Senator  Bacciocchi,  but  on  conditions  which  retained  it  under 
the  Emperor's  suzerainty :  and  the  little  State  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Republic  of  Lucca. 

Napoleon,  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs  upon  England,  Abandon- 
had  remained  at  Milan  till  late  in  the  summer ;  when,  think-  Evasion ^0/ 
ing  the  time  come  that  Villeneuve  might  join  him  with  the  England. 
French  fleet  to  cover  the  invasion,  he  quitted  Milan  secretly, 
and  traversing  the  Alps  and  France  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne  on  the  night  of 
August  2nd.  The  army  of  invasion  numbered  167,000  weU 
disciplined  troops.  But  Napoleon  found  it  not  so  easy  to 
direct  the  operations  of  a  fleet  as  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army. 
Villeneuve,  escaping  from  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Spanish  Admiral  Oravina  from  Cadiz,  had 
proceeded  in  April  to  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  deceive 
Nelson  and  the  other  English  Admirals  as  to  his  real  inten- 
tions. But  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  encountered  off 
Cape  Finisterre  by  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Robert  Calder. 
An  action  ensued,  July  22nd,  in  which  the  English  captured 
two  Spanish  line- of -battle  ships.  On  the  following  day  the 
hostile  fleets  were  still  in  sight,  but  neither  seemed  disposed 
to  renew  the  combat,  although  the  French  Admiral  bore  up 
several  times  in  order  of  battle ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Ferrol.  In  spite  of  the  imperative  instructions  of  Napoleon 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  English  Channel,  Villeneuve 
consumed  eleven  days  in  revictualling  at  Ferrol.  He  at 
length  came  out,  August  13th ;  but  the  English  fleet  being 
reported,  retreated  to  Cadiz  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line ; 
where  he  was  blockaded  by  Sir  R.  Calder,  now  joined  by 
CoUingwood,  with  twenty-five.  Thus  vanished  all  Napoleon's 
hopes  of  commanding  the  Channel.^  Meanwhile  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Austria  had  become  apparent,  and  Napoleon 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  invading  England, 
to  tui'n  against  another  enemy.  Francis  I.,  who  had  long 
been  increasing  his  forces  in  Italy  and  G-ermany,  formally 
acceded,  August  9th,  1805,  to  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of 
April  11th,  and  thus  completed  the  formation  of  the  Third 

^  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
Empire. 
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The  Third  COALITION.  After  some  negotiation  the  English  Cabinet 
Coalition.  ^^^^  agreed  to  pay  Austria  a  subsidy  of  three  millions  for  the 
year  1805,  and  four  millions  for  every  subsequent  year  that 
the  war  might  last.  On  August  28th  appeared  an  ordinance 
putting  the  Austrian  army  on  a  war  footing.  Nevertheless 
Francis,  who  offered  his  mediation  with  England  and  Russia, 
still  continued  in  September  to  assure  the  French  G-ovem- 
ment  of  his  pacific  intentions.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  wanted 
to  gain  time  to  complete  their  preparations ;  but  their  notes 
soon  assumed  a  tone  which  Napoleon  could  only  regard  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 
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NAPOLEON  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  the  appearance  Vacillation 
of  his  fleet  till  August  28th,  when,  hearing  that  YiUe-  wS"""^ 
neuve  had  put  into  Cadiz,  and  also  that  the  Austrians  were  m- 
in  motion,  he  issued  orders  for  raising  the  camps  upon  the 
coast.  The  troops  were  directed  towards  the  Ehine  in  four 
divisions,  under  Davoust,  Soult,  Lannes,  and  Ney,  with  orders 
to  be  in  position  between  Strassburg  and  Mainz  before  the 
end  of  September.  At  the  same  time  the  army  of  Holland, 
under  Marmont,  also  marched  towards  Mainz,  and  that  of 
Hanover,  under  Bernadotte,  was  put  in  motion ;  but  its 
destination  was  concealed,  in  order  to  deceive  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  which  were 
still  in  progress.  The  allied  Powers  had  formed  a  plan  to 
frighten  Frederick  William  III.  out  of  his  neutrality.  A 
Russian  army  was  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussian 
Poland,  to  force  them,  if  necessary,  and  to  advance  through 
Silesia  towards  the  Danube.  Another  army,  composed  of 
45,000  English,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  was  to  land  in 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and 
thence  to  make  an  irruption  into  Hanover.  The  Allies  hoped 
that,  Prussia  being  thus  surrounded  with  a  network  of  troops, 
Frederick  William,  as  well  from  fear  as  from  a  secret 
sympathy  with  their  cause,  would  be  induced  to  join  the 
Coalition.  To  oppose  these  designs.  Napoleon,  who  knew 
that  the  King  of  Pnissia  had  long  coveted  Hanover,  pro- 
posed to  him,  through  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  la 
Forest,  to  deliver  over  to  him  that  Electorate,  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Prussian  dominions,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance  with  France.  The  proposition  was  supported  by 
Hardenburg.  To  the  King's  scruples  at  robbing  the  House 
of  Brunswick -Liineburg,  his  relatives,  Hardenberg  replied, 
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that  tlie  morality  of  a  Sovereign  resembled  not  that  of  an 
individual ;  that  the  operation  was  one  calculated  to  place 
his  Monarchy  in  the  rank  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  allay  the  storm  that  menaced  the  Continent,  and 
to  force  England  to  a  peace.  ^  Frederick  William,  yielding  to 
these  arguments,  notified  his  assent  to  the  French  proposal, 
but  on  condition  that  France  should  engage  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  those  States  of 
the  Italian  Peninsula  which  belonged  not  to  the  French 
Empire  nor  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Encouraged  by  this 
progress.  Napoleon  despatched  Duroc,  the  Grand- Marshal  of 
his  Palace,  to  Berlin,  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  without,  however,  consenting  to  the  conditions  respect- 
ing Italy,  and  the  Swiss  and  Batavian  Republics.  But  before 
Duroc  could  arrive  the  timorous  Frederick  William  had 
changed  his  mind.  The  hope  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  induced  him,  as  much  as  the  acquisition  of  Han- 
over, to  listen  to  Napoleon's  offer;  and  meanwhile  he  had 
discovered  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  Allies  had  also 
worked  on  his  fears,  by  representing  to  him  the  gigantic 
projects  of  ambition  entertained  by  the  French  Emperor,  and 
their  representations  were  supported  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  by  the  greater  part  of  Frederick  William's  Court. 
After  an  attempt  at  mediation,  the  last  decision  of  Frederick 
William  was  for  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  in  this  he  was  firm 
as  well  as  sincere.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  already  mentioned,  marched  an  army  towards  the 
Prussian  frontiers ;  requested  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  Prussian  dominions  towards  the  Inn ;  and 
asked  for  a  personal  interview  with  Frederick  WilHam. 
M.  Alopeus,  the  Emperor's  Minister  at  Berlin,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  name  the  day  when  the  Russian  troops  would  cross 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  But  this  insult  filled  Frederick 
William  with  all  the  energy  of  anger,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  an  extraordinary  levy  of  80,000  men.  At  the  same 
time  France  was  informed  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
sign  an  alliance  with  her  on  the  slightest  infraction  of  his 
neutrality  by  Russia ;  while  the  Emperor  Alexander  received 

^  This  is  Lef  ^bvre's  account.  In  the  Homme,  d'etat,  t.  viii.  p.  466  sq . , 
the  matter  is  softened  down ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the 
statement  is  substantially  correct. 
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a  similar  assurance  in  case  of  an  aggression  on  Prussia  by 
France.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
when  the  campaign  opened  on  the  Danube.^ 

The  operations  of  the  Coalition  were  conceived  on  an  im-  Prepara 
mense  scale ;  they  embraced  Germany  and  Italy,  and  extended  coalition!^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  to  the  Grulf  of  Taranto. 
Austria  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  early  in 
September.  Her  army  in  Italy,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duie  Charles,  consisted  of  120,000  men ;  a  second  of  35,000, 
under  the  Ai'chduke  John,  was  posted  in  Tyrol ;  a  third,  in 
G-ermany,  of  about  80,000  men,  was  nominally  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  but  in 
reality  by  General  Mack.  His  appointment  seems  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  influence  of  the  English  Cabinet,  in 
spite  of  his  signal  failure  in  Italy.  Mack  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  Nelson,  who  saw  him  at  Naples,  had  also  con- 
demned him.  This  incompetent  man  was  now  to  decide  the 
fate  of  empires." 

An  army  of  Eussians  and  Swedes  was  to  operate  in  North 
Germany;  while  two  Russian  armies  of  about  60,000  men 
each,  under  the  orders  of  Kutusov  and  Buxhovden,  were  to 
march  through  Galicia  and  join  Mack  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
Russian  troops  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  combined  with  some 
English  detachments  from  Malta,  were  to  land  in  the  Nea- 
politan dominions,  drive  out  the  French,  and  assist  the 
operations  of  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy.  To  frustrate 
this  plan,  as  well  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  having 
removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  enabled  to  employ  his  troops  in  Southern  Italy  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Napoleon  concluded  at  Paris  a  con- 
vention with  the  Marquis  San  Gallo,  September  21st,  1805,  by 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  Ferdinand  IV.  undertaking,  on  his  side,  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality,  to  repel  by  force  any  attempt  to  violate  it, 
and  to  permit  no  belligerent  squadron  to  enter  his  ports. 
This  convention  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Naples ; 
but  the  dread  of  immediate  hostilities  compelled  Ferdinand 
to  ratify  it. 

^  For  these  negotiations  with  Prussia,  see  Lef^bvre,  ch.  xiii. 
^  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  November  9th,  1795. 
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Bavaria 


Invasion  of 
Bavaria  by 
Austria, 
1805. 


It  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign  in  Germany  that  Austria  should  assure  herself  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
Baden.  From  the  situation  of  their  dominions  between  the 
contending  Powers,  it  was  impossible  for  those  Princes  to 
remain  neutral.  They  were  known  to  be  inclined  towards 
Napoleon,  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  been  highly 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  the  indemnifications ;  and  the  only 
method  by  which  Austria  could  hope  to  insure  their  aid  was 
to  compel  it  by  a  sudden  invasion.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  attempted  to  conciliate  the  employment  of 
force  with  the  observance  of  forms.  On  September  6th 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  arrived  in  Munich  with  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  Francis,  beseeching  Maximilian  Joseph  to  unite 
his  arms  with  those  of  Austria,  and  guaranteeing  to  him  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of 
the  war.  The  Elector,  after  giving  a  ready  assent  to  this 
request,  addressed  on  the  following  day  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  son,  the  Elec- 
toral Prince,  was  in  France ;  that  he  would  be  lost  if  the 
Bavarian  troops  were  to  march  against  Napoleon;  and  he, 
therefore,  supplicated  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  be  allowed  to 
to  maintain  his  neutrality.  In  fact,  however,  Maximilian 
Joseph  had  already  signed  the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  August  24th ;  and  actuated  by  the  fear  of 
being  crushed  between  two  such  Powers,  he  wrote  an  abject 
letter,  September  8th,  to  M.  Otto,  the  French  Minister  at 
Munich,  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  deprecating  the  anger 
of  Napoleon.  M.  Otto,  perceiving  that  the  Elector  was  about 
to  secede,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and,  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  painting  to  him  in  vivid  colours  the  ignominy  of 
his  situation  if  he  remained  a  day  longer  at  Munich,  he, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Minister  Mongelas,  persuaded  Maximilian 
to  set  off  with  his  Court  that  very  night  for  Wiirzburg; 
where  he  would  be  protected  by  the  advancing  French 
columns.  The  Bavarian  troops,  26,000  in  number,  followed 
by  forced  marches. 

The  day  after  the  Elector's  flight,  and  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  secure  him,  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the 
Inn,  and  entered  Bavaria  (September  19th).  Thus  deprived 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Bavarians,  Mack  should  have 
awaited  in  that  Electorate  the  arrival  of  the  Eussian  army 
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under  Kutusov,  which  was  still  at  a  great  distance.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  traversed  Bavaria,  entered  Suabia,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  the  Iller,  between  Ulm  and  Memmingen, 
occupied  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  pushed  the 
heads  of  his  columns  as  far  as  Stockach ;  thus  throwing  him- 
self into  the  jaws  of  his  formidable  enemy,  and  separating 
himself  more  and  more  from  the  Russians.  Unfortunately 
for  Mack,  Napoleon  in  person  had  undertaken  the  G-erman 
campaign  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces ;  while  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  thinking  that  Italy  would  be  the  chief 
point  of  attack,  had  posted  their  best  general  and  their 
largest  army  in  that  country.  Napoleon,  after  appearing  at 
Paris  in  the  Senate,  September  23rd,  set  off  to  join  his  army. 
He  had  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  Mack  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  with  all  his  forces,  and  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  Russians  and  from  Vienna.  The  French  army 
destined  to  operate  in  Germany  consisted  of  190,000  men.  Advance 
Besides  the  four  divisions  already  mentioned,  and  those  of  French 
Marmont  and  Bernadotte  in  Holland  and  Hanover,  a  seventh 
corps,  from  Brest,  with  the  guard  and  reserves  of  cavalry, 
was  directed  on  Haguenau,  Strassburg,  and  Schlettstadt. 
The  success  of  Napoleon's  plan  depended  on  the  precision 
with  which  the  movements  of  the  different  corps  were  exe- 
cuted. Davoust  passed  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  September 
26th,  and  directed  his  march  on  Oettingen.  Soult  and  Ney 
also  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  26th,  the  first  at  Spires,  the 
second  at  Karlsruhe,  and  made  for  Donauworth  and  Dillingen. 
Bernadotte  in  Hanover,  Marmont  in  Holland,  were  both  to 
direct  their  march  on  Wiirzburg ;  the  former  by  Cottingen, 
the  latter  by  Utrecht  and  Mainz.  Thus,  while  Mack  was 
expecting  an  attack  in  front,  nearly  the  whole  French  army 
was  "pivoting"  on  his  right,  and  manoeuvring  to  cross  the 
Danube  in  his  rear.  Napoleon,  to  keep  up  his  delusion, 
ordered  a  false  attack  in  front.  Lannes,  with  his  division, 
and  Murat,  with  7,000  cavalry,  having  passed  the  Rhine, 
September  27th,  marched  straight  forwards  towards  Reuchen 
and  Hornberg,  as  if  they  would  force  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Napoleon  having  joined  this  division,  October  1st, 
directed  its  march  upon  Stuttgardt.  Here  he  signed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg,  October  3rd, 
who  agreed  to  furnish  8,000  men  during  the  war.  Napoleon 
now  made  some  false  demonstrations  and  manoeuvres  to  con- 
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ceal  from  the  enemy  the  march  of  his  columns  upon  Donau- 
worth.  Marmont's  and  Bernadotte's  divisions  had  already- 
arrived  at  Wiirzburg.  From  this  place  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  had  sent  a  declaration  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  that 
he  had  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  all  the 
menaces  of  France  should  not  make  him  abandon  this  un- 
alterable resolution.  Yet  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  these 
solemn  assurances  the  Bavarians  joined  Bernadotte  and  Mar- 
mont  immediately  on  their  appearance ;  and  on  October  12th 
the  Elector  ratified  the  provisional  treaty  with  France  of 
August  24th.' 
Mack  Bernadotte,  by  the  junction  of  Marmont's  division  and  the 

oeuvred.  Bavarians,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Danube.  The  union  of  so  large  a 
force  at  Wiirzburg  should  have  opened  Mack's  eyes  ;  but 
he  imagined  that  Bernadotte  was  stationed  there  to  watch 
the  Prussians,  and  he  did  not  begin  to  perceive  that  Marshal's 
real  intentions  till  he  arrived  at  Eichstadt  and  Donauworth. 
The  direct  road  between  Wiirzburg  and  Eichstadt  traverses 
the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Prussia.  A  cir- 
cuitous route  might  have  spoilt  Napoleon's  combinations,  and 
his  troops  took  that  of  Anspach  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the 
hostility  of  the  King  of  Prussia  by  this  violation  of  his  neu- 
trality. By  the  8th  of  October  180,000  French  had  crossed 
the  Danube  at  different  points  :  Bernadotte  and  the  Bavarians 
at  Ingolstadt,  whence  he  marched  rapidly  upon  Munich ; 
Davoust  and  Marmont  at  Neuburg;  Soult,  Lannes,  Murat, 
and  the  Guard  at  Donauworth  and  Dillingen.  The  Austrian 
G-eneral,  Kienmayer,  with  12,000  men,  appointed  to  guard 
the  bridges,  was  compelled  to  fly  beyond  the  Isar.  Marmont 
and  Soult  advanced  towards  Augsburg ;  Napoleon  in  person, 
with  Lannes  and  Murat,  on  Zusmarshausen.  Ney,  with 
40,000  men,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Mack 
might  have  retreated  into  Tyrol  and  joined  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  John ;  but  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  Napoleon 
was  still  in  his  front,  and  that  Bernadotte  alone  had  gotten 
into  his  rear.  Under  the  influence  of  this  idea,  recalling  the 
corps  which  he  had  posted  in  the  Black  Forest,  he  wheeled 

^  Lefebvre,  ch.  xiv.  Homme  d^etat,  t.  viii.  p.  471  sqq. ;  Mailath, 
Gesch.  Oestreichs,  B.  v.  S.  255  f. ;  Pelet  de  la  Loz^re,  Opinions  de 
Napoleon. 
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about,  and  advanced,  as  he  supposed,  against  Bernadotte  and 
Marmont.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  At  Wertingen  his 
advanced  guard  fell  in  with  Murat  and  the  French  cavalry, 
and  was  completely  routed;  4,000  Austrian  grenadiers  and 
all  their  artillery  were  captured  (October  8tli).  This  affair 
opened  Mack's  eyes ;  but,  though  the  road  to  Tyrol  was  still 
open,  he  persisted  in  remaining  at  Ulm.^  Matters  growing 
hourly  worse,  he  at  length  adopted  the  resolution  of  forcing 
his  way  towards  Bohemia.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured 
to  force  Ney's  positions  at  Giinzburg  and  Albeck,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  (October  9th).  Napoleon, 
meanwhile,  investing  Ulm  with  his  centre  and  right,  extended 
his  left  so  as  to  cut  off  Mack's  retreat  to  Tyrol.  The  invest- 
ment on  this  side  was  completed  by  the  occupation  of  Mem- 
mingen  by  Soult,  October  14th. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  were  approaching ;  their  advanced  capituia- 
guard  had  passed  Linz,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  had  de-  Jgos^^^^™' 
tached  thirty-three  battalions  fi'om  the  army  of  Italy  to 
proceed  to  Mack's  rescue.  Napoleon  drew  closer  the  blockade 
of  Ulm.  Shut  up  in  such  a  town  with  some  60,000  men, 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  only  for  a  small  garrison, 
Mack's  position  was  becoming  desperate.  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the  road  to  Bavaria,  October  14th,  when 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Ney  at 
Elchingen.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  however,  and  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  with  upwards 
of  20,000  men,  and  gained  Heidenheim.  On  the  15th,  Na- 
poleon, having  carried  the  heights  which  command  Ulm, 
summoned  Mack  to  surrender,  and  in  an  interview  with 
Prince  Lichtenstein  pointed  out  that  Mack's  position  was 
inextricable,  and  threatened,  if  forced  to  it,  to  treat  the  Aus- 
trian army  as  he  had  treated  the  garrison  of  Jaffa.  To 
avoid  an  assault  Mack  capitulated  on  the  17th.  On  the 
morning   of   October  20th  24,000  Austrians   defiled   before 

^  Military  authorities  say,  that  besides  Tyrol  and  the  road  to 
Bohemia,  Mack  had  also  two  other  means  of  escape ;  namely,  by 
entering  Switzerland  at  Schaffhausen,  where  he  mi^ht  have  been 
joined  by  the  Archduke  John  from  Tyrol ;  or  by  retiring  upon  the 
Main  and  thence  into  Hesse,  and  compelling  its  Sovereign  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  This  last  march  would  have  put  him  in 
communication  -svith  the  Hanoverian,  Russian,  and  Swedish  troops, 
and  have  decided  the  King  of  Prussia.     Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  55,  note. 
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Napoleon,  and  laid  down  their  arms  at  his  feet  as  prisoners 
of  war/ 
The  French  The  Eussian  advanced  guard  under  Prince  Bagration  had 
\°eSia.  effected  a  junction,  October  16th,  at  Braunau  with  Kien- 
mayer,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  Inn,  pursued  and 
harassed  by  Bernadotte  and  the  Bavarians.  But  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Braunau  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Ney's  corps,  advanced  rapidly 
after  the  surrender  of  Ulm.  Lannes  occupied  Braunau. 
October  29th;  Bernadotte  entered  Salzburg  on  the  30th. 
On  the  4th  of  November  the  French  army  passed  the  Enns. 
On  the  5th  Ney  took  the  fort  of  Scharnitz,  which  opened  the 
road  to  Innsbruck.  On  the  7th  an  action  took  place  at  Maria 
Zell  between  the  advanced  guard  of  Davoust  and  the  Austrians 
under  Meerveldt ;  who  lost  4,000  prisoners  and  sixteen  guns. 
On  the  9th  the  Eussians  repassed  the  Danube  at  G-rein ;  and 
on  the  11th  an  action  between  Marshal  Mortier  and  Prince 
Kutusov  took  place  near  Diirrenstein,  a  castle  rendered 
famous  by  the  captivity  of  Eichard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The 
French  general,  who  had  only  5,000  men,  cut  his  way  through 
four  times  that  number  of  Eussians,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Davoust' s  division.  Kutusov  continued  his  retreat  to- 
wards Moravia,  to  join  the  Eussian  corps  which  was  coming 
to  his  aid.  In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  order  to  save  his  capital,  sent  Count  G-iulay  to 
Napoleon's  headquarters  to  inquire  on  what  terms  he  would 
grant  an  armistice  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  Napoleon 
demanded  that  the  Eussians  should  return  into  their  own 
country,  that  the  Hungarian  insurrection  should  be  dissolved, 
and  that  Venice  and  I^rol  should  be  provisionally  abandoned 
to  the  French.  Francis  refused  these  conditions,  which  were, 
in  fact,  equivalent  to  surrendering  at  discretion.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  the  offer  was  made  only  to  gain  time 
for  the  advance  of  the  Eussians  under  Buxhovden  and  the 
completion  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  Meanwhile  the 
French  army  continued  its  march  along  the  right  bank  of 

*  Respecting  the  surrender  of  Ulm,  see  Memoires  du  General  Rapp, 
chap.  vi.  Mack  was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial,  which,  singu- 
larly enough,  was  presided  over  by  Melas,  who  had  made  almost  as 
disgraceful  a  capitulation  as  himself.  Homme  d'etat,  t.  viii.  p.  487. 
Mack  was  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment,  but  ultimately  retired 
on  a  pension. 
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the  Danube,  and  on  the  13th  of  November  Murat  and  Lannes 
entered  Vienna  without  resistance.  Such  had  been  the 
orders  of  Francis,  on  quitting  his  capital  a  few  days  before 
to  join  at  Briinn  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  accompanied 
the  second  Russian  division :  and,  in  fact,  Vienna  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  make  any  defence. 

In  Italy  the  Austrian s  had  made  vast  preparations  in  the  Battle  of 
anticipation  that  it  would  be  the  principal  scene  of  action. 
But  Napoleon's  movements  gave  quite  an  unexpected  turn  to 
affairs,  and  rendered  the  campaign  in  Italy  only  subsidiary 
to  that  in  G-ermany.  Massena  had  at  first  only  30,000  men 
to  oppose  to  the  vast  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  he 
was  therefore  instructed  to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  the 
Adige.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archduke,  through  Mack's 
disasters,  which  had  compelled  him  to  detach  a  large  force  to 
the  assistance  of  that  general,  was  prevented  from  taking  the 
offensive.  After  the  King  of  Naples  had  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Gouvion  St.  C3rr,  who  occupied  the  peninsula  of 
Otranto  with  25,000  men,  hastened  to  join  Massena.  But 
these  troops  had  not  yet  come  up  when  Massena,  whose  army, 
by  reinforcements  from  other  quarters,  now  numbered  near 
60,000  men,  and  about  equalled  the  Archduke's,  having 
learned  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  foreseeing  that  the 
Archduke  would  fly  to  the  defence  of  Vienna,  impetuously 
attacked  the  Austrians  in  their  position  at  Caldiero  between 
Verona  and  Vicenza  (October  29th).  In  a  desperate  struggle, 
which  lasted  three  days,  the  French  lost  6,000  men,  were 
completely  repulsed,  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  re- 
treated to  Verona.  Yet  Thiers  and  other  French  writers  ^ 
claim  a  brilliant  victory !  The  Archduke  Charles  was  now 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  road  into  Austria,  by  way  of  Croatia ; 
a  movement,  however,  which  could  not  but  look  like  a  re- 
treat. He  was  pursued  by  the  French  ;  and  a  corps  of  5,000 
men,  which  he  had  left  behind  to  cover  his  march,  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  at  Casa  Albertini,  November  2nd.  He 
summoned  his  brother  John  with  his  army  to  join  him  from 

^  Hist,  du  Consulat  et  de  VEmpire,  t.  vi.  liv.  23 :  cf.  Victoires  et 
CotiqueteSy  t.xv.  p.  164  sqq.  ;  Montgaillard,  t.  vi.  p.  173.  Lef^bvre, 
ch.  xiv.  is  more  just,  and  allows  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  The 
true  account  may  be  seen  in  the  Archduke  Charles's  report,  drawn  up 
with  his  characteristic  modesty,  and  printed  from  the  Austrian  archives 
by  Count  Mailath,  Gesch.  Oestreicks,  B.  v.  S.  260-270. 
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Tyrol;  the  two  Archdukes  effected  a  junction  near  Cilli, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and,  with  their  united  forces, 
hastened  to  the  Danube,  but  were  too  late  to  be  present  at 
the  decisive  battle.  The  Archduke  John  had  also  summoned 
Jellachich  from  the  Yorarlberg;  but  that  commander  had 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  French. 

The  French  made  no  halt  at  Vienna,  but  crossed  the 
Danube,  November  14th,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  Prince 
Auersperg,  who  had  been  instructed  to  destroy  the  Tabor 
bridge,  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Murat,  who  pre- 
tended that  a  truce  had  been  concluded,  and  the  French  were 
permitted  to  pass  over.  This  ruse  was  as  good  as  a  victory 
to  the  French.  Marshal  Lannes  came  up  with  the  Russians 
at  Hollabriinn,  November  15th.  Kutusov,  to  escape  from  a 
bad  position,  pretended  to  parley  for  an  armistice  ;  and  leav- 
ing Prince  Bagration  behind,  with  a  corps  of  6,000  men, 
whom  he  abandoned  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  hastened 
his  march  northwards.  Bagration,  though  attacked  by  up- 
wards of  30,000  men  at  Hollabriinn,  November  16th,  and 
again  at  Guntersdorf  on  the  following  day,  contrived  to  save 
part  of  his  troops,  and  rejoined  Kutusov  at  Wischau,  on 
the  19th.  That  general,  having  been  joined  by  the  Russian 
army  under  Buxhovden  from  Galicia,  had  now  arrested  his 
retrograde  march.  Murat  had  entered  Briinn,  November  18th, 
and  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quaters  in  that  town  on  the  20th. 

At  this  moment  the  Emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  were 
at  Olmiitz.  The  Russian  Emperor  had  had,  a  little  before, 
an  interview  with  Frederick  William  III.  at  Berlin,  where  he 
arrived  unexpectedly,  October  25th.  Demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion were  lavished  on  both  sides ;  the  Queen,  especially,  was 
charmed  by  Alexander's  grace  of  manner  and  chivalrous 
bearing.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  his  subjects  were,  at  this 
time,  filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  Napoleon's  violation 
of  the  Prussian  territory;  a  cry  for  war  again  arose  at 
Berlin  ;  when,  suddenly,  came  the  news  of  Mack's  capitulation. 
Alexander,  however,  persuaded  Frederick  William  to  sign  a 
secret  convention  at  Potsdam,  November  3rd,  by  which  he 
acceded  to  the  Coalition ;  with  the  reservation,  however,  of 
making  a  last  attempt  to  bring  Napoleon  to  moderate  views. 
As  the  conditions  of  a  general  peace,  based  on  that  of  Lune- 
ville,  a  military  frontier  was  to  be  demanded  for  Austria,  an 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  evacuation  of  Holland 
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and  Switzerland,  a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of  those 
two  countries,  and  the  separation  of  the  crown  of  Italy  from 
that  of  France.  Count  Haugwitz  was  to  carry  these  con- 
ditions to  Napoleon,  and,  in  case  of  their  rejection,  war  was 
to  be  declared,  December  15th.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
Prussian  forces  were  put  upon  a  war  footing. 

By  way  of  compensation  for  the  French  insults,  one  of  the  Pruaaian 
Prussian  King's  first  steps  had  been  to  forward  to  Alexander  ^^^^y- 
an  authority  for  his  troops  to  traverse  Silesia  and  Lauenburg ; 
in  consequence  of  which  36,000  Russians  had  entered  Silesia, 
while  18,000  more  under  Tolstoi,  and  12,000  Swedes,  dis- 
embarking at  Stralsund,  directed  their  march  through  Lauen- 
burg upon  Hanover.  Of  this  last  army,  Gustavus  IV.  of 
Sweden  was  to  have  taken  the  command  in  person  ;  and,  after 
its  union  with  12,000  Hanoverians  at  Stade,  and  some  British 
troops  under  Lord  Cathcart,  it  was  to  have  made  a  powerful 
diversion  in  Holland.  But  that  capricious  Sovereign,  who 
had  called  on  Prussia  for  an  explanation  of  her  armaments, 
offended  by  an  imaginary  slight  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  laid  down  the  command  of  the  combined  army, 
and  recalled  his  troops,  already  on  their  march  for  the  Elbe, 
into  Pomerania.  Several  weeks  were  lost  in  negotiations 
before  the  Swedes  were  again  put  in  motion ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  changed  the  policy  of  the 
various  Cabinets.^  Frederick  William  also  announced  to  the 
French  Government,  October  14th,  that  henceforth  he  re- 
garded himself  as  released  from  all  his  engagements  respect- 
ing the  neutrality  of  North  Germany.  He  had  not,  however, 
made  these  efforts,  though  necessary  for  his  own  honour,  and 
even  safety,  without  asking  to  be  compensated.  In  return  for 
his  eventual  co-operation,  he  demanded  that  the  King  of 
England  should  cede  to  him  Hanover,  in  exchange  for  the 
Prussian  possessions  in  Westphalia.  The  English  Cabinet 
would  not  accede  to  this  demand  ;  but  promised  to  cede  that 
part  of  the  Electorate  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
dominions,  provided  Prussia  should  make  war  upon  France.^ 

Even  now  Frederick  William's  intentions  were  not  sincere ; 
and  had  they  been  so,  Haugwitz  was  not  a  fit  agent  to  carry 
them  out.     In  spite  of  the  convention,  it  is  evident  that  a 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  83  sq. 

'^  Ibid.  p.  72;  Homme  d'etat,  t.  vii.  p.  482;  Lef^bvre,  ch.  xv.; 
Menzel,  B.  vi.  S.  462. 
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great  latitude  had  been  allowed  to  that  Minister;  that  his 
demands  were  to  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
French  arms.  Haugwitz  did  not  obtain  an  interview  with 
Napoleon  till  November  28th,  at  his  head-quarters  at  Briinn. 
The  French  Emperor  diverted  the  negotiations  from  the  main 
subject  to  collateral  ones,  and  Haugwitz,  who  saw  that  a 
great  battle  was  impending,  was  not  unwilling  to  wait. 
Napoleon's  situation  was  by  no  means  secure.  He  was  faced 
by  an  Austro- Russian  army,  superior  in  number  to  his  own  ; 
45,000  English,  Russians,  and  Swedes  were  assembled  in 
North  Germany ;  the  Hungarian  levy  or  insurrection  was 
going  on ;  the  Archdukes,  Charles  and  John,  were  advancing. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Prussia  really  held  in  her  hands  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  and  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Had 
Frederick  William  put  his  troops  in  motion,  the  allies  would 
not  have  delivered  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ;  they  would  have 
waited  till  Haugwitz  had  discharged  his  mission,  and  have 
allowed  time  for  the  Prussian  troops  to  come  up. 
The  Tsar  On  the  night  before  he  quitted  Potsdam,  Alexander,  ac- 

^iSsdam.  companied  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  had  visited 
by  torchlight  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  G-reat,  in  the  garrison- 
church  of  that  place ;  the  Sovereigns  had  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  tomb,  and  had  sworn  to  one  another  an 
eternal  friendship.  But  events  soon  showed  that  this  romantic 
scene  was  without  meaning.  From  Potsdam,  Alexander  flew 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  Olmiitz.  Here  he 
supplicated  in  vain  for  an  auxiliary  corps  of  10,000  Prussians ; 
more,  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  irrevocably  engaging  Frederick 
William  in  the  war,  than  for  the  actual  benefit  of  their 
services.  The  King  of  Prussia  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
sincerely  pardoned  by  Napoleon.  His  only  safety  lay  in 
striking  a  rapid  blow ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  act  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  determined  to  await  the  result  of  Haug- 
witz's  negotiations.  Thus,  as  a  French  writer  has  observed,^ 
in  the  hands  of  this  Prince  an  armed  mediation  united  all  the 
inconveniences  both  of  neutrality  and  war.  Without  the 
security  of  the  first,  or  the  glorious  chances  of  the  second,  it 
menaced,  without  coercing.  Napoleon,  and  deceived  Austria 
and  Russia  with  false  hopes. 

The  Austro-Russian  army  occupied  a  very  strong  position 

^  Leffebvre,  ch.  xvii 
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between  Oliniitz  and  Olschan.  The  foremost  columns  of  the  Battle  of 
Archduke  Charles  had  reached  Weinpassing,  on  the  road  ^"^^^^rutz. 
between  Oedenburg  and  Vienna.  The  Russian  corps  of  Essen 
and  Beningsen  were  also  coming  up.  The  allies,  therefore, 
had  every  reason  to  await  the  decision  of  Prussia,  and  to 
postpone  a  battle,  till  December  15th,  whilst  the  same  motives 
urged  Napoleon  to  seek  one.  Alexander,  however,  and  the 
youthful  warriors  who  surrounded  him,  trusting  in  their 
superior  force,  were  for  immediate  action.  Another  motive 
was  the  want  of  stores  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  force. 
Some  parley  took  place  before  the  battle.  The  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Kussia  sent  Counts  Giulay  and  Stadion  to 
NajDoleon's  camp,  with  proposals  for  a  peace,  but  on  conditions 
which  the  French  Emperor  could  not  listen  to.  Napoleon,  on 
his  side,  on  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Olmiitz,  twice 
despatched  G-eneral  Savary  to  compliment  him,  and  to  request 
an  interview.  His  object  was,  apj^arently,  to  impress  the 
Russians  with  the  idea  that  he  dreaded  a  battle,  and  thus 
to  entice  them  into  one.  Alexander  declined  the  proposed 
interview ;  but  he  sent  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  only  offended 
the  French  Emperor  by  his  arrogant  pretensions. 

A  feigned  retreat  by  Napoleon  for  some  miles  increased 
the  ardour  of  the  Russians  for  battle.  Kutusov's  plan  was 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  in  order  to  drive  them  into 
the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  and  cut  off  their  communications 
with  Vienna.  Napoleon  immediately  penetrated  this  design, 
and  delivered  at  Austerlitz,  December  2nd,  a  battle,  which 
has  been  reckoned  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Although  he  had 
fewer  men  than  his  opponents,  yet,  at  the  decisive  point,  he 
had  massed  twice  as  many  as  they.  The  heights  of  Pratzen, 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  Austro-Russian  line,  were  the 
key  of  their  position.  These  he  stormed  and  took,  thus 
dividing  the  line  of  the  allies,  and  separating  their  centre 
both  from  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  battle  was  now  lost, 
though  some  detached  fights  ensued.  The  losses  of  the  allies 
were  great;  12,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  15,000 
made  prisoners,  and  80  guns  were  captured.  The  French  loss 
was  probably  10,000  men,^  though  Napoleon's  bulletin  stated 
it  at  only  3,900.  The  defeat  was  serious,  but  with  skill  and 
courage,  perhaps,  not  irretrievable.     The  formidable  position 

^  Mailath,  B.  v.  S.  274. 
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which  the  Austro-Russians  had  held  at  Olmiitz,  might  have 
been  regained  and  defended  with  50,000  men.  The  Arch- 
dukes, Charles  and  John,  were  advancing  with  80,000  men, 
who  had  not  been  beaten  ;  they  were  in  communication  with 
Hungary,  which  was  fast  rising ;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
was  bringing  20,000  men  from  Bohemia;  another  Russian 
corps  was  approaching,  and  the  whole  Russian  Empire  was 
behind  them ;  180,000  Prussian,  Saxons,  and  Hessians  were 
in  arms,  but  on  these  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
reckon.  The  alhed  Emperors  and  their  general,  Kutusov, 
appear,  however,  to  have  lost  their  courage.  After  an  in- 
terview with  Alexander,  December  4th,  Francis  proceeded  by 
appointment  to  the  French  camp.  He  found  Napoleon  at  the 
The  bivouac  of  Saroschiitz.     The  two  Emperors  soon  came  to  an 

SaroschiUz.  agreement  for  an  armistice,  which  was  definitely  concluded, 
December  6th,  at  Austerlitz.  The  French  were  to  occupy 
Austria  with  Venice  and  its  territory,  the  circle  of  Montabor 
in  Bohemia,  and  all  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Tabor  to 
Linz,  also  a  part  of  Moravia  and  the  town  of  Pressburg  in 
Hungary;  the  Russian  army  was  to  evacuate  Moravia  and 
Hungary  within  a  fortnight,  and  Galicia  within  a  month  ; 
the  levies  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  to  be  stopped  ;  no 
foreign  army  was  to  enter  the  Austrian  territory;  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace  were  to  be  opened  at  Nikolsburg.^  The  day 
after  the  signature  of  this  armistice  Napoleon  levied  on  the 
Austrian  provinces  a  contribution  of  100,000,000  francs.  The 
Russians  began  their  homeward  march  towards  Poland.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  given  no  pledge  as  to  his  ulterior 
intentions.  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  gain  his  friendship,  not 
only  ordered  his  retreat  to  be  respected,  but  also  sent  back 
Prince  Repnin  and  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  who 
had  been  captured  at  Austerlitz.  Alexander  placed  his  troops 
in  Silesia  and  Mecklenburg  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  released  him  from  the  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  by  the  Convention  of  Potsdam. 

Frederick  William's  prospects  began  to  look  gloomy.  When 
Haugwitz  congratulated  Napoleon  on  his  success,  the  latter 
answered :  "  This  compliment  was  meant  for  others,  but 
fortune  has  changed  the  address."  He  then  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  King  of  Prussia's  understanding  with  his  enemies; 

^  Martens,  Eecueil,  t.  viii.  p.  386. 
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but  ended  with  promising  to  forgive  what  had  happened, 
provided  Prussia  would  form  a  close  alliance  with  France, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  as  a  pledge  of  sincerity  should 
take  formal  possession  of  Hanover.  General  Don,  with  the 
Hanoverian  legion  and  some  English  troops,  had  disembarked 
at  Stade,  November  17th  ;  some  Swedish  and  Russian  troops 
also  subsequently  passed  the  Elbe,  and  the  Electorate  had 
been  restored  to  the  possession  of  George  III.  Haugwitz, 
instead  of  fulfilling  his  instructions,  signed  at  Schonbrunn, 
December  15th — the  very  day  on  which  Frederick  William 
had  promised  to  declare  war  against  France  if  his  ultimatum 
was  refused — a  convention  laid  before  him  by  Napoleon,  of 
which  the  principal  points  were,  the  cession  to  France  of 
Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves ;  also  of  the  Principality  of  Anspach  to 
Bavaria.  Prussia,  in  return,  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover. 

The  armistice  between  France  and  Austria  was  soon  fol-  Peace  of 
lowed  by  the  Peace  of  Pressbueg,  signed  December  26th ;  ^  fso?.^^"'^^' 
to  which  place  the  negotiations,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
had  been  transferred.     Talleyrand  had  followed  the  French 
army;  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  had  only  to  affix  their  signatures.     The  Em- 
peror Francis  recognized  all  that  Napoleon  had  done  in  Italy, 
and  renounced  the  Venetian   States   ceded   to   him  by  the 
Treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.     These  were  now 
to  be  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.     Napoleon  was  recog- 
nized as  King  of  Italy ;  but  that  Kingdom  was  ultimately  to 
be  separated  from  France  ;  though  Napoleon  was  to  name  his 
successor.  Thus  the  House  of  Austria  was  completely  excluded 
from  Italy,  where  she  had  ruled  for  centuries,  and  where  she 
now  possessed  not  even  a  single  fief.     The  Peace  included  wurtem- 
Napoleon's  allies,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Ba?arS^ 
Baden ;  which  Princes,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  attached  to  Kingdoms. 
his  fortunes  by  giving  them  so  large  a  share  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical spoils  in  the  matter  of  the  indemnifications.    The  title 
of  King  now  assumed  by  the  Electors  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Bavaria  was  recognized  by  Francis  ;  and  these  two  Sovereigns 
caused  their  new  dignity  to  be  proclaimed,  January  1st,  1806.^ 

^  Martens,  Eecueil,  t.  viii.  p.  388. 

^  Pfister,  Konig  Friedrich  von  Wiirtemberg  luid  seine  Zeit. 
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The  Elector  of  Baden  assumed  the  title  of  G-rand  Duke.  By 
Article  YIII.  Austria  made  considerable  territorial  cessions 
to  these  three  Princes.  Bavaria,  especially,  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  the  Vorarlberg,  Tyrol,  with  Brixen  and 
Trent,  the  Principality  of  Eichstadt,  part  of  that  of  Passau, 
and  several  other  districts.  Napoleon  regarded  the  transfer  of 
Tyrol  to  Bavaria  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  Italian 
Kingdom.  The  cession  of  these  provinces  was  particularly 
grievous  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  They  had  been  the  patri- 
mony of  his  family  from  the  most  ancient  times  ;  from  their 
geographical  situation  they  were  necessary  to  the  security  of 
his  frontiers ;  and  he  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon 
them  to  Princes  against  whom  he  had  several  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  who  had  failed  in  their  engagements  towards  him. 
Austria  was  cut  off  from  her  communications  with  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  deprived  of  her  influence  in  G-ermany ;  she 
lost  a  population  of  nearly  three  million  souls,  with  a  revenue 
of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  million  florins.^  Salzburg 
was  the  only  compensation  which  she  received,  and  the 
hereditary  right  of  appointing  the  G-rand  Master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  to  whom  Salzburg 
had  been  assigned  in  1803,  was  compensated  with  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wiirzburg,  with  the  electoral  vote. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  a  campaign  of  two  months  !  one  of 
the  military  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Napoleon,  though  easily  achieved 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  generals  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend,  the  irresolution  of  the  allies,  and  the  conduct  of 
Prussia.  But  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  was  too  humiliating  to 
be  lasting.  A  treaty  exacted  by  force  which  compromised  the 
safety  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  and  violated  the  rights  and 
constitution  of  the  Empire,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  truce, 
to  be  broken  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  The  victor, 
by  abusing  his  power,  and  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
was  only  arming  against  himself  the  animosity  of  all  Europe. 

Napoleon's  success  had  experienced  only  one  material  draw- 
back. On  October  21st,  1805,  Nelson  had  almost  annihilated, 
off  Trafalgar,  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  Of 
the  combined  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  twenty  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English  at  Trafalgar,  while  four 
which  had  escaped  from  the  action  were  subsequently  captured 


'  Garden,  t.  ix.,  p.  50  sq. 
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by  Sir  Eichard  Strahau,  November  4th.  This  decisive  battle 
secured  to  England  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  news  of 
it  reached  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  Vienna.  He  saw  at  once 
the  whole  extent  of  its  consequences,  and  exclaimed,  '*  I  cannot 
be  everywhere !  "  The  destruction  or  capture  of  a  French 
squadron  of  five  vessels  off  St.  Domingo,  by  Admiral  Duck- 
worth, February  6th,  1806,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  French 
marine.  It  never  rose  again  during  the  war.  From  May,  1803, 
to  October,  1806,  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  navies 
lost  32  ships  of  the  line,  26  frigates,  and  83  smaller  ships. 

To  the  loss  of  her  greatest  naval  hero  England  was  soon  Death  of 
after  to  add  that  of  her  foremost  statesman.  Pitt  expired  ^^^• 
January  23rd,  1806,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Pitt's  Ministry 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  "  all  the  talents,"  with  Lord  Gren- 
ville  at  its  head,  and  Fox  for  Foreign  Secretary.  Fox,  who 
had  always  denounced  the  war  as  unjust  and  im23olitic,  opened 
negotiations  with  the  French  Goverment  for  a  peace  ;  which, 
however,  had  no  result.^  They  went  off  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  Sicily,  which  the  French  G-overnment  at  first  consented  to 
include  in  the  uti possidetis,  but  withdrew  that  concession  after 
effecting  a  peace  with  Eussia.  Fox  did  not  live  to  see  these 
negotiations  terminated.  He  expired  a  few  months  after  his 
great  antagonist,  September  13th,  1806. 

The  nature  of  the  convention  which  Haugwitz  had  con-  HumiUa. 
eluded  at  Schonbrunn  with  Napoleon,  disclosed  on  that  Min-  "  ' 
ister's  return  to  Berhn,  filled  Frederick  William  III.  with 
astonishment  and  grief.  With  his  usual  timid  and  compro- 
mising policy  he  laid  the  treaty  before  a  Grand  Council, 
collected  all  the  principal  objections  to  it  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  memoir,  which  he  annexed  to  the  act  of  ratification, 
and  sent  Haugwitz  to  Paris  to  defend  this  mutilated  monu- 
ment of  his  weakness  and  irresolution.  At  the  same  time  he 
caused  his  troops  to  enter  Hanover ;  but  hastened  to  inform 
the  British  Government  that  the  occupation  of  the  Electorate 
was  only  provisional  till  the  general  peace.  He  also  proceeded 
to  reduce  his  army  to  the  peace  establishment,  and  he  invited 
Eussia  and  England  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Hanover 
and  Lauenburg.  Never  were  so  many  fatal  errors  committed 
in  so  short  a  time.     Napoleon  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 

^  They  will  be  found  in  Garden,  t.  ix.  pp.  290-306,  and  official  cor- 
respondence, pp.  310-494. 
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Prussian  King.  He  was  persuaded  that  Frederick  William 
was  secretly  hostile  to  him ;  that  he  was  only  seeking  to  gain 
time  and  avoid  a  rupture  with  England.  But  he  said  nothing, 
deferred  an  interview  with  Haugwitz,  and  waited  till  Prussia 
had  disarmed  herself ;  when  he  received  the  Prussian  Minister, 
and  brow-beat  and  frightened  him  with  one  of  those  bursts  of 
rage  which  were  half  real,  half  assumed.  A  few  days  after 
Talleyrand  notified  to  Haugwitz  that  the  treaty  of  December 
15th  not  having  been  ratified  within  the  prescribed  time,  must 
be  considered  as  null,  and  laid  before  him  for  signature  another 
and  more  disadvantageous  one,  in  which  no  compensation  was 
allowed  to  Prussia  for  the  cession  of  Anspach ;  and,  in  order 
to  involve  her  in  a  war  with  the  English,  Napoleon's  principal 
object,  she  was  required  to  shut  against  them  the  mouths  of 
the  Weser  and  Elbe  and  all  the  Prussian  ports,  and  to  declare 
the  occupation  of  Hanover  definitive.  Haugwitz  was  told  that 
if  he  refused  to  accept  this  treaty  the  French  armies  would 
immediately  march  into  Prussia ;  and  under  this  threat  he 
signed  it,  February  16th,  1806.  Frederick  William  III. 
ratified  it,  March  9th.  Thus  the  successor  of  Frederick  the 
Great  had  fallen  all  at  once  to  the  condition  of  an  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. 
The  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  King  of  Prussia  declared 

Sz?^"^  that  having  by  a  convention  with  France,  and  in  consideration 
Hanover,  of  the  cession  of  three  Provinces,  obtained  lawful  possession 
^^^'  of  the  G-erman  States  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  Liineburg, 

belonging  to  France  by  right  of  conquest,  he  hereby  took  pos- 
session of  them,  and  henceforward  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  subject  to  Prussia.  The  Baron  d'Ompteda,  Minister  of 
George  III.,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  at  Berlin,  demanded  his 
passports,  April  7th ;  and  on  the  20th  the  King  published  a 
manifesto  reproaching  Prussia  with  her  conduct,  and  calling 
upon  the  Emperor  and  the  German  body  for  aid,  as  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  Prussian  vessels  in  British  ports,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  Prussia  borbidden.  The  blockade  of  the  Ems, 
Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave  was  declared  (May  16th),  but  that  of 
the  Trave  was  raised  a  few  days  after  in  favour  of  Russian 
and  Swedish  commerce.  On  the  11th  of  June  Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  Prussia.^     The  occupation  of  Hanover 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  81  sqq. 
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by  the  Prussians  also  led  to  a  delaration  of  war  against  that 
Power  by  Sweden.  Gustavus  lY.  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
Great  Britain ;  even  against  the  desire  of  the  British  Cabinet 
he  persisted  in  occupying  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  part  of  the 
Hanoverian  dominions,  after  Prussia  had  announced  her  in- 
tention to  take  possession  of  them.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  chiefly  confined  to  a  blockade  of  the  Prussian  ports  by 
the  Swedes,  and  were  terminated  in  a  few  months  without 
any  event  of  importance.^ 

Such,  in  Northern  Europe,  were  the  consequences  of  the  The  French 
battle  of  Austerlitz  and  Peace  of  Pressburg.  We  must  now  ^°  ^^^^* 
consider  their  effects  in  the  South.  Upwards  of  13,000 
Eussians  from  Corfu,  and  about  6,000  English  from  Malta, 
had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  November  20th,  1805.  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  although  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
September  21st  to  resist  by  force  any  infringement  of  his 
neutrality,  not  only  made  no  opposition  to  the  landing  of  these 
troops,  but  openly  joined  in  the  coalition,  by  putting  the 
Neapolitan  army  at  the  disposal  of  General  Lacy,  the  Eussian 
commander.  The  Court  of  Naples  thus  committed,  no  doubt 
a  technical  breach  of  its  engagements.  The  matter,  however, 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  policy ;  and  in  this  view  no 
doubt  Ferdinand  TV.,  or  rather  Queen  Caroline,  committed 
an  error,  but  a  very  natural  and  excusable  one.  The  Anglo- 
Eussian  and  Neapolitan  armies,  when  united,  numbered  more 
than  60,000  men,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  force  should 
traverse  Italy  and  throw  itself  upon  Massena's  rear.  To 
oppose  this  movement,  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais,  detached  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr's  force  at  Venice,  mobilized  25,000  of  the  Natioual 
Guard,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  garrison  of  Ancona,  and 
some  detachments  from  Leghorn,  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Eoman  States  an  army  of  45,000  men. 

Napoleon  at  first  dissembled  his  resentment  against  the  The  French 
Court  of  Naples.     It  was  not  till  after  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  xapies, 
had  been  signed  that  he  drew  up  at  Schonbrunn,  December  i^^- 
27th,  1805,  a  proclamation  addressed  to  his  army,  but  in- 
tended for  all  Europe,  in  which  he  denounced  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Bang  of  Naples,  lauded  his  own  generosity,  and  an- 

^  For  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus  IV.  see  Historisches 
Gemdlde  der  letzten  Regierungsjahre  des  geiuesencn  Konigs  Gustav  IV. 
Adolphs ;  translated  from  a  serai-official  Swedish  work. 
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nounced  that  the  Neapolitan  Dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign. 
The  proclamation,  however,  was  not  published  at  Paris  till 
January  31st,  1806,  after  Napoleon's  return,  when  he  had 
ripened  his  plans  and  assured  himself  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pressburg.  Napoleon  gave  the  nominal 
command  of  the  army  destined  against  Naples  to  his  brother 
Joseph,  thus  designating  him  as  the  successor  of  Ferdinand 
IV.  ;  but  the  operations  were  in  reality  directed  by  Massena. 
The  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  was  a  mere  mili- 
tary promenade.  The  day  after  his  defeat  at  Austerlitz  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  directed  General  Lacy  to  evacuate 
Italy  and  return  to  Corfu.  The  English  were  consequently 
also  obliged  to  retire,  but  they  proceeded  only  into  Sicily. 
Queen  Caroline,  thus  deserted  by  her  allies,  despatched  Car- 
dinal Eulfo  to  deprecate  Napoleon's  wrath,  and  to  offer  very 
humble  conditions  ;  but  he  refused  to  receive  her  ambassador. 
Ferdinand,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  embarked  for  Sicily, 
January  13th.  Caroline,  who  inherited  her  mother's  spirit, 
remained  behind,  and  raised  an  army  composed  of  the  brigands 
of  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  lazzaroni  of  the  metro- 
polis, with  whom  were  joined  the  prisoners  in  the  jails.  But 
the  richer  and  more  respectable  classes,  alarmed  at  a  pro- 
ceeding which  threatened  their  properties  and  their  lives,  also 
armed,  formed  themselves  into  regiments,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  French  as  liberators.  Massena  arrived  before 
Naples  with  the  centre  of  the  French  army  without  having 
fought  a  battle,  February  14th,  and  entered  the  capital 
without  resistance.  The  Queen  did  not  quit  Naples  till  the 
French  had  arrived,  when  she  embarked  for  Sicily.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  entered  Naples,  February  15th.  He  was  received 
by  the  common  people  with  feelings  of  hatred,  by  the  citizens 
and  nobles  with  undisguised  joy. 
Joseph  The  Prince  Eoyal  had  retired  into  Calabria  with  about 

^e^two  18,000  men  under  Marshal  Eosenheim  and  Count  Eoger  de 
Sicilies.  Damas  ;  while  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philippsthal,  with  another 
division  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  had  thrown  himself  into 
G-aeta  and  announced  his  intention  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity.  Massena  undertook  the  siege  of  Gaeta ;  General 
Eeynier  was  despatched  against  the  Count  de  Damas  and 
Eosenheim,  whose  troops  he  soon  dispersed.  The  Prince 
Eoyal  embarked  at  Scylla  for  Sicily.  Joseph  Bonaparte  now 
proceeded  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  received  at  Sciliagno 
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the  Imperial  Decree  of  April  1st,  1806,  which  constituted 
him  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  crown  was  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  and  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  France  were 
reserved,  but  the  two  crowns  could  not  be  united  on  the  same 
head.  Napoleon,  however,  still  kept  his  brother  in  depend- 
ence by  giving  him,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Neapolitan 
crown,  the  dignity  of  G-rand  Elector  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  thus  reducing  him  to  the  rank  of  a  feudatory. 

King  Joseph  did  not  enjoy  his  new  dignity  altogether  un-  Battle  of 
molested.  The  revolution  had  caused  great  discontent  in  the  Maida.isoe. 
provinces,  the  lawless  population  of  which  revolted  at  the 
severe  administration  introduced  by  the  French.  Their  dis- 
content was  encouraged  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  opened  a 
correspondence  with  the  brigands  of  Calabria,  engaged  their 
two  most  famous  chiefs,  Michael  Pezzo,  better  known  as  Fra 
Diavolo,  and  Sciarpa,  to  organize  an  insurrection,  and  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army.  The  movement  was 
assisted  by  the  English.  G-eneral  Stuart,  embarking  at  Mes- 
sina, July  1st,  1806,  with  6,000  English  and  3,000  Nea- 
politans, landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Eufemia.  Stuart  defeated  at 
Maida,  July  5th,  the  French  under  Eeynier,  inflicted  on  them 
a  loss  of  4,000  men,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Catan- 
zaro.  A  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  now  took  place ; 
many  of  the  French  were  massacred,  Reynier  was  surrounded 
at  Catanzaro,  but  succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  the 
insurgent  bands  and  reaching  Cassano.  The  surrender  of 
Gaeta  at  length  enabled  Massena  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
On  July  10th  the  intrepid  commandant  of  that  place  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  conveyed  on  board  an  English 
vessel ;  and  on  the  18th  it  capitulated.  Massena  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  insurgent  royalists.  General 
Stuart  re-embarked  for  Sicily,  September  5th,  and  thus 
put  a  virtual  end  to  the  insurrection.  Some  of  the  more 
obstinate,  however,  still  held  out,  as  Fra  Diavolo,  who, 
however,  was  captured  at  Sora,  and  guillotined  at  Naples, 
November  10th. 

After  his  splendid  campaign  of  1805,  Napoleon  proceeded  §^®^^ig°",g^ 
with  his  favourite  object  of  obliterating  all  traces  of  repub-  relations, 
licanism.  On  January  1st,  1806,  the  Republican  calendar 
was  suppressed  and  the  Gregorian  restored.  The  Pantheon 
was  again  dedicated  to  Divine  worship.  Before  long  the 
Tribunate  was  abolished.  Bonaparte,  who,  on  his  accession 
V.  c  c 
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to  tlie  Consulate,  had  proclaimed  aloud  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality,  now  proceeded  to  elevate  his  family  by 
royal  and  princely  marriages.  His  step-son,  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  demanded  for  his  son  the  hand  of 
Eugene's  sister,  Stephanie.  Of  Napoleon's  three  sisters,  the 
principahty  of  Guastalla  was  conferred  upon  Pauline,  married 
to  Prince  Borghese  :  Eliza,  married  to  the  Corsican  Bacciocchi, 
had  been  invested  with  the  Principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
bino,  to  which  Massa  Carrara  was  added :  his  third  sister, 
Caroline,  was  married  to  Murat,  on  whom  Berg  and  Cleves, 
ceded  by  Prussia,  were  now  bestowed,  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg.  Two  more  brothers  besides  Joseph  were  soon 
to  receive  the  royal  diadem.  The  Venetian  States  were 
united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  Imperial  Decrees,  and  the 
Provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  the  Friuli,  Cadora,  Belluno, 
Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltre,  Bassano,  Yicenza,  Padua,  Eovigo, 
were  erected  into  Duchies,  grand  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Six 
more  fiefs  were  created  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  three  in 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  Berthier  was  presented  with  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Neufchatel;  Talleyrand  with  that  of  Benevento; 
Bemadotte  with  that  of  Ponte  Corvo.^ 
Louis  King  A  distinction  began  at  this  period  to  be  drawn  between 
1806°^*°  '  Prance  and  the  French  Empire.  Napoleon  had  revived  the 
project  of  a  universal  monarchy.  France  was  to  become  the 
centre  of  a  political  system,  round  which  other  States  were  to 
gravitate.  But  her  government  having  become  a  despotism, 
a  republic  among  her  satellites  would  have  been  an  incon- 
gruity; and  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  sacrificed  their 
independence,  were  therefore  now  to  lose  even  the  forms  of 
freedom.  Their  subjection  to  France  had  been  productive  of 
nothing  but  misery  and  discontent.  The  maritime  war  into 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  enter  had  deprived  them 
of  their  colonies  and  their  trade.^  In  May,  1806,  the  Em- 
peror's brother,  Louis,  -svith  the  title  of  King  of  Holland, 
received  also  that  of  Constable  of  France,  reminding  him  that 
he  was  but  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire.     The  burdens  imposed 

^  For  the  character  of  Napoleon,  see  Paine,  Napoleon;  Levy, 
Napoleon  intime  ;  Rosebery,  Napoleon :  the  last  Phase  ;  the  works  of 
Masson  ;  and  the  Me^noirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat  and  others. 

-  The  Dutch  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  reduced  by  the 
English  in  January,  1806. 
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upon  his  kingdom  were  of  a  corresponding  nature.  Holland 
was  compelled  to  increase  its  army  from  10,000  to  50,000 
men,  and  to  keep  it  on  that  footing  by  the  French  method  of 
conscription.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  Louis  resisted 
as  much  as  he  could  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.^  The  French 
Emperor  did  not  venture  to  convert  the  Helvetic  Eepublic 
into  a  monarchy,  but  contented  himself  with  the  office  and 
title  of  Mediator. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Italy,  Naples,  and  confedera- 
Holland,  and  the  erection  of  the  Italian  fiefs,  were  the  direct  ^^J*}  i^L 

If  ^  lot       -n         •  1  Knme,  low. 

results  of  conquest ;  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  most 
audacious,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  most  lasting  act  of 
Napoleon's  reign,  and  the  erection  on  its  ruins  of  another 
subservient  State,  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine,  though 
also  due  to  the  preponderance  of  the  French  arms,  were 
effected  by  the  fiat  of  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Powers  forming  the  Confederation. 
The  Empire  had  long  been  declining.  The  Reformation  had 
struck  the  first  blow  at  it  by  dividing  its  unity  and  separat- 
ing the  interests  of  its  various  States.  The  growth  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom,  and  especially  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  had  tended  further  to  its  ruin,  not  only  by  weakening 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  House  of  Austria,  in  which  the 
Imperial  crown  had  become  almost  a  heirloom,  but  also  by 
destroying  all  respect  for  the  forms  of  the  ancient  regime. 
The  consequences  became  apparent  in  the  war  with  the 
French  Republic.  The  want  of  union  among  the  Cerman 
States  in  that  struggle,  we  have  already  seen.  Many  of 
them  adhered  to  the  policy  of  defection  adopted  by  Prussia, 
and  hence  the  Imperial  authority  became  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  Treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville,  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  indemnifica- 
tions and  secularizations  consequent  upon  it,  gave  the  first 
tokens  of  dissolution ;  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  existed  only  by  sufferance. 

The  project  of  a  Confederation  of  the  secondary  German 
States  under  the  protection  of  some  great  foreign  Power, 
originated  with  the  Baron  de  Waitz,  principal  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  in  1804.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Confederation  should  consist  of  purely  German  States,  that 

^  See  Jorissen,  Napoleon  I.  et  le  roi  Louis, 
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is,  such  as  were  unconnected  with  any  other  country  ;  a  regu- 
lation which  excluded  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Hanover.^  The 
scheme  was  favourably  received  by  Talleyrand ;  but  so  long 
as  Napoleon  hoped  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Prussia,  nothing 
was  done  towards  its  execution.  That  hope  being  entirely 
dissipated  in  1806,  the  project  was  revived.  The  Baron 
Dalberg,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  it ;  ^  and  especially  he  appointed  Cardinal  Fesch, 
Napoleon's  uncle,  to  be  his  coadjutor,  a  step  which  gave 
great  displeasure  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  matter  was 
concluded  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  July  12th,  1806,  by 
Talleyrand  and  the  Ministers  of  twelve  Sovereign  Houses  of 
the  Empire,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  the  G-rand  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  These 
Princes  declared  themselves  perpetually  severed  from  the 
Empire,  and  united  together  as  "  the  Confederate  States  of 
the  Rhine."  ^  The  common  interests  of  the  Confederation 
were  to  be  treated  in  a  Diet  to  assemble  at  Frankfurt  (Art.  6), 
This  Diet,  however,  never  met,  nor  was  its  Assembly  ever  in- 
voked by  any  member  of  the  League. 
Mediatized  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  proclaimed  Protector  of 
"  the  Confederation  (Art.  12).     As  such,  he  was  privileged  to 

name  the  successor  of  the  Prince-Primate,  to  call  out  the 
contingents  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and  to 
concur  in  the  admission  of  new  members.  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed, by  a  letter  of  September  11th,  1806,  that  he  in- 
tended not  to  meddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  different 
States,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  for  they  were,  in  fact,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  The  sole  object  at  which  he 
aimed  was  secured  by  Article  35,  which  established  an  alli- 
ance between  the  French  Empire  and  the  Confederation, 
binding  it  to  make  common  cause  with  Napoleon  in  all  his 
wars ;  an  arrangement  which  immediately  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal nearly  70,000  men.  The  Confedei-ation  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other  States  up  to  the  year  1808. 
They  were  admitted  by  Napoleon  alone,  without  consulting 
the  other  members.     The  potentates  thus  subsequently  ad- 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  129  sqq. 

^  See  Beaulieu-Marconnay,  Karl  von  Dalherg  und  seine  Zeit. 
^  Beck,  Zur  Verfassungsgeschichte  des  Bheinhimds ;  Rambaud,  La 
domination  Franqaise  en  Allemagne. 
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mitted  were  the  Elector  of  Wiirzburg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  new  King  of  Westphalia,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  many 
minor  Princes.  In  1810,  the  States  composing  the  Con- 
federation had  a  total  population  of  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  million  souls,  bound  to  furnish  contingents  amounting 
to  120,682  men.'  By  Articles  24  and  25  of  the  Treaty  of 
Confederation,  the  immediate  Grerman  nobility,  that  is,  those 
Princes  and  nobles  who  were  before  subjected  only  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  were  now  re- 
duced under  that  of  the  Princes  in  whose  dominions  their 
domains  lay ;  and  thus,  from  being  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
they  became  subjects  of  co-estates  of  the  Empire.  Such 
princes  and  nobles  were  said  to  be  mediatized;  a  new 
euphemism,  invented  for  an  act  of  spoliation.  Two  of  the 
few  remaining  Imperial  cities,  Nuremberg  and  Frankfurt, 
lost  their  independence  by  the  Act  of  Confederation ;  Augs- 
burg had  been  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg. 

On  August  1st,  1806,  Bacher,  Napoleon's  charge  d'affaires  End  of 
at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  presented  a  note  declaring  that  the  Roman  ^ 
French  Emperor  no  longer  recognized  the  Imperial  Constitu-  ^p^'"®' 
tion,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  A  declaration  to  the  same 
effect  was  also  handed  in  by  the  Confederate  Princes. 
Napoleon  alleged  as  his  principal  reasons  for  this  step :  that 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  had  placed  the  G-erman  Courts  allied 
with  France  in  a  condition  incompatible  with  that  of  States 
of  the  Empire;  that  the  Empire  had  been  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  of  weakness  as  to  afford  no  protection  to  its  sub- 
jects, and  to  have  become  only  a  means  of  dissension  and 
discord.  Thus  an  Electorate  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
union  of  Hanover  with  Prussia,  and  a  Northern  King  had 
incorporated  with  his  other  States  a  Province  of  the  Empire. 
This  allusion  referred  to  Gustavus  lY.  of  Sweden,  who, 
offended  by  the  conduct  of  his  Pomeranian  subjects,  had 
annulled,  by  a  rescript  of  June  26th,  1806,  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  his  German  provinces,  and  introduced  that  of 
Sweden. 

The  Emperor  Francis  immediately  determined  to  resign  a 

^  See  Statistical  Table,  in  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  279. 
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crown  which  had  long  been  little  more  than  a  vain  ornament. 
He  published  a  declaration  at  Vienna,  August  6th,  1806,  to 
the  effect  that  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  he  con- 
sidered himself  released  from  all  connection  with  the  G-erman 
body,  and  that  in  laying  down  the  Imperial  Crown  and 
Government,  he  absolved  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States 
of  the  Empire  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  liberated  all  his  German  Provinces  from  their  obliga- 
tions towards  the  Empire.^  Thus  was  extinguished,  after  a 
duration  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Francis  II.,  the  twenty-first  Emperor  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  henceforth  bore  the  title  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor 
of  Austria. 
The  Tsar  All  resistance  would,  indeed,  have  been  useless,  even  had 

thJwTJ-^^  Francis  been  inclined  to  resist.  Napoleon  had  retained 
160,000  men  in  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  who  were  supported  at 
the  expense  of  those  subservient  provinces.  An  act  of  the 
Russians  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  this  proceeding.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Pressburg,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  ceded  to  the 
French;  but  the  Montenegiins,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Russians,  who  had  a  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
descended  from  the  mountains  to  prevent  the  French  General 
Molitor  from  taking  possession  of  Cattaro  ;  and  Baron  Brody, 
the  Austrian  commandant,  under  the  plea  of  compulsion,  had 
delivered  that  place,  together  with  Budna  and  Castel  Novo, 
to  a  few  Russian  troops  (March  4th,  1806).  Napoleon  here- 
upon declared  that  it  was  for  Austria  to  deliver  to  him  these 
places  agreeably  to  treaty;  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
take  them  by  force ;  but  that  meanwhile,  till  the  treaty  was 
fully  executed,  his  army  would  continue  to  occupy  the  central 
provinces  of  Germany.  In  this  occupation  was  included  the 
Austrian  town  of  Braunau,  which  the  French  had  not  yet 
evacuated. 

Negotiations  for  a  peace  between  France  and  Russia  had 
been  going  on  at  the  same  time  with  those  already  mentioned 
between  France  and  England.  M.  d'Oubril,  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary,  signed  a  treaty  at  Paris,  July  20th,  1806, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Russians  should  evacuate  all 
the  district  known  as  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro ;  Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  consenting  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Repubhc 

^  Declaration  in  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  140  sqq. 
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of  Ragusa,  which  the  French  had  seized,  May  27th,  and  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Germany  within  three  months 
after  signature  of  the  treaty.  But  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
alleging  that  d'Oubril  had  not  observed  his  instructions,  re- 
fused to  ratify.  The  abolition  of  the  Empire,  indeed,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  Eussia  took  a  great  interest,  made  an 
essential  alteration  in  the  questions  between  that  country 
and  France.  Alexander  declared  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
his  Senate,  September  1st,  1806,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  war  against  Napoleon.^  Hence  the 
Bocca  di  Cattaro  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eussians 
till  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  August,  1807. 

Napoleon's  tyrannical  proceedings  in  G-ermany,  the  extinc-  The 
tion  of  the  Empire,  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  pafm^ghot^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  troops,  excited  indigna- 
tion even  among  those  who  had  once  been  his  admirers. 
Numerous  articles  and  pamphlets  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Leipsic,  painting  him  in  the  darkest  colours  as  the 
oppressor  of  Germany,  and  calling  on  the  Germans  to  shake 
off  the  yoke.  Marshal  Berthier  caused  Palm,  a  bookseller  of 
Nuremberg,  charged  "vvith  selling  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ger- 
many in  its  deepest  Humiliation,  to  be  apprehended  and  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  of  Braunau ;  where,  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  he  was  shot,  August  26th.^  But  this  cruel  and 
tyrannical  act  was  calculated  to  inspire  the  Germans  with  a 
deeper  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  than  any  pam- 
phlets could  have  excited. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  completed  another  great  Napoleon's 
step  towards  universal  domination.  Napoleon  was  now  Sf^*^^^" 
master  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia ;  he  had  humbled  Austria  and 
overturned  the  first  throne  of  Christendom  ;  he  was  the  Pro- 
tector and  Dictator  of  a  great  part  of  Germany.  A  German 
coalition  against  him  was  no  longer  possible;  yet,  while  a 
military  monarchy  like  Prussia  remained  intact,  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  reign  in  Germany.     That  monarchy,  how- 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  310. 

^  **  Ce  n'est  pas  un  crime  ordinaire  que  de  repandre  des  libelles 
dans  un  lieu  oii  se  trouvent  les  armies  fran^aises  ;  quand  ces  libelles 
provoquent  a  I'assassinat  en  insurgeant  les  habitants  contre  les  troupes, 
c'est  un  crime  de  haute  trahison."  Dumas,  ap.  Wachsmuth,  Gesch. 
Frankreichs  im  Eevohitio7iszeitalter,  B.  iii.  S.  400;  Menzel,  B.  vi. 
S.  470. 
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ever,  was  now  isolated,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  crush 
it.  The  subjection  of  Prussia  would  open  out  new  paths  to 
Napoleon's  boundless  ambition.  The  conquest  of  Denmark 
would  then  be  easy,  and  would  insure  that  of  Sweden.  Russia 
might  next  submit  to  the  yoke ;  and  then,  if  even  England 
herself  could  not  be  subjugated,  a  march  into  Asia  and  the 
destruction  of  her  empire  in  that  quarter  might  at  least 
cease  to  be  chimerical.^ 

The  establishment  of  the  Ehenish  Confederation  was  at 
once  an  attack  and  an  insult  upon  Prussia.  Although  she 
had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  matter,  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted ;  nay,  it  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  her. 
Contempt  was  thus  added  to  perfidy.  Both  these  were  also 
manifested  by  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  Frederick  William's  brother-in-law,  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Nassau-Orange,  was  mediatized,  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  princes  of  Europe  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  vassal  under  Murat,  the  new  Grand  Duke  of  Berg.^  By 
way  of  conciliating  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  told  that  if 
he  should  be  inclined  to  unite  the  remaining  German  States 
into  a  new  Confederation,  and  to  assume  the  Imperial  Crown 
for  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  Napoleon  would  second  the 
project.^  The  latter  part  of  this  offer  was  at  once  declined 
by  Frederick  William,  out  of  consideration  for  the  House  of 
Austria ;  but  he  appears  to  have  joyfully  accepted  the  idea 
of  a  new  Confederation,  and  to  have  made  some  advances  in 
that  way  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  to 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg.  Napoleon,  however,  was  not 
sincere  in  these  overtures.  The  French  Government  took 
care  to  excite  the  susj)icions  of  the  Court  of  Dresden  respect- 
ing the  intentions  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  was 
openly  menaced  with  the  loss  of  Hanau,  if  he  should  accede 
to  the  rival  Confederation,  while  the  principality  of  Fulda 
was  held  out  to  him  as  a  bait  for  joining  that  of  the  Ehine. 

^  That  Napoleon  really  entertained  projects  of  this  sort,  appears 
from  Count  Stadion's  revelations.     See  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  286. 

^  Homme  d'etat,  t.  ix.  p.  167. 

'  Letter  of  Talleyrand  to  Laforet,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin, 
July  22nd.  Lefebvre,  ch.  xx.  Laforet  made  the  proposition  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  only  verbally  and  with  some  alteration  in  the  terms. 
Thus,  instead  of  saying  that  Napoleon  would  second  it,  he  only  said 
that  he  would  not  oppose  it.    Homme  d'etat,  t.  ix.  p.  172  sq. 
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The  towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck  received  im- 
perious orders  not  to  enter  the  Prussian  League,  though 
Napoleon  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  those  cities.^  Napoleon's 
unfriendly  intentions  were  also  displayed  by  other  measures. 
Marshal  Bernadotte  was  ordered  to  occupy  Nuremberg,  and 
to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. 
The  fortress  of  Wesel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was 
seized  and  incorporated  with  the  department  of  the  Roer. 
The  Abbeys  of  Yerden,  Elten,  and  Essen,  in  Westphalia, 
were  also  seized  by  Murat.  A  large  force  was  assembled  on 
the  Ems  ;  the  Duchy  of  Berg  was  inundated  with  troops,  and 
the  western  frontier  of  Prussia  appeared  to  be  surrounded. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Frederick  William  III.  might  Prussia 
have  overlooked  these  injuries  and  insults,  but  for  another,  orfwar. 
which  filled  up  the  measure  of  them.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  at  this  time  going  on  be- 
tween England  and  France.  When  Frederick  William  learned, 
on  August  7th,  that  Napoleon  intended  to  restore  to  England 
Hanover  which  he  had  received  in  order  to  avert  the  French 
Emperor's  wrath,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  price  of 
his  dishonour,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  The  news  soon  got 
abroad,  and  produced  a  like  effect  upon  the  people.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  which  ensued.  The 
Prussian  Ministers  affected  to  attribute  their  indignation 
solely  to  the  perfidy  of  the  French  Government,  in  threaten- 
ing to  deprive  them  of  a  country  which  it  had  forced  them 
to  accept ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  King  and  many  leading 
personages  had  thrown  a  covetous  eye  upon  Hanover,  and 
that  they  were  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  it.^  The 
restoration  of  it  was,  however,  now  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  England. 

Napoleon  affirmed  that  he  was  driven  into  the  Prussian 
war ;  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations.  But  it 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  his  Foreign  Office,  that 
the  overthrow  of  Prussia  had  been  contemplated  since  No- 
vember, 1805  ;  ^  his  measures  were  well  calculated  to  provoke 
a  war,  and  the  retaining  of  his  troops  in  G-ermany  to  carry  it 

^  Homme  d'etat,  p.  174  sqq. 

^  This  appears  from  the  confession  of  Lucchesini  to  the  celebrated 
Prussian  pubhcist,  Gentz.  See  Gentz's  Mem.  du  mois  dOctobre,  in 
Garden,  t.  x.  p.  354. 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  8. 
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on  with  speed  and  success.  On  the  other  hand,  Prussia 
chose  an  unfortunate  moment  to  commence  it.  She  had 
already  accepted  many  insults,  and  if  she  could  have  digested 
those  now  offered  to  her  but  half  a  year,  she  might  probably 
have  found  herself  supported  by  another  coalition.  But  a 
violent  war  party  had  arisen,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Queen,  the  King's  cousin,  Prince 
Louis,  and  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of 
the  Kingdom ;  and  the  melancholy  and  irresolute  Frederick 
William  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  warlike  ardour  of 
his  Court  and  people.  Another  motive  seems  also  to  have 
operated  with  his  Ministry.  Prussia  was  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion. She  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Europe,  and  any  pro- 
positions for  support  and  alliance  would  not  have  been  listened 
to,  unless  she  first  proved  her  sincerity  by  a  war.^ 
Prussian  A  day  or  two  after  it  was  known  in  Berlin  that  Napoleon 

' "  "  "  contemplated  the  restoration  of  Hanover  to  England,  the 
Prussian  army  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
Before  commencing  the  war,  it  was  necessary  for  Prussia  to 
disembarrass  herself  of  the  enemies  which  her  alliance  with 
France  had  brought  upon  her.  A  reconciliation  was  effected 
with  the  King  of  Sweden,  August  17th.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  renewed  with  the  English  Government,  and  Lord 
Howick,  who  had  succeeded  Fox  as  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
nounced, September  25th,  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems.  Lord  Morpeth  was  despatched 
a  few  days  after  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  On  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  had  already  set  off 
for  the  army.  He  found  them  at  Weimar,  October  12th.  A 
great  battle  was  then  impending,  and  Haugwitz  would  settle 
nothing  with  the  English  Ambassador  till  it  had  been  de- 
cided. The  King  of  Prussia,  it  is  said,  if  his  arms  should 
be  successful,  was  resolved  to  keep  Hanover;  in  the  other 
event,  to  exchange  it  for  the  alliance  and  subsidies  of  Eng- 
land.^    As  a  last  attempt  to  avert  a  war,  which  Frederick 

^  See  the  confession  of  the  Marquis  Lucchesini,  ap.  Gentz,  nbi 
supra,  p.  358. 

^  Memoires  de  Gentz  ;  Lefebvre,  ch.  xxii.  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  was  signed  at  Memel,  Jan.  28th,  1807,  after 
Frederick  William's  terrible  reverses,  by  which  he  agreed  to  restore 
Hanover.  But  subsequent  events  rendered  this  treaty  nuU.  Garden, 
t.  X.  p.  191. 
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William  viewed  with  increasing  dread  as  it  became  more 
imminent,  General  Knobelsdorf  was  despatched  to  Paris 
early  in  September  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  negotiations. 
When  the  Prussian  ultimatum  arrived,  Napoleon  was  already 
at  Bamberg,  superintending  the  march  of  his  army  (October 
7th).  It  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Germany 
by  the  French  troops;  that  France  should  not  oppose  a 
league  of  North  Germany  to  embrace  all  the  States  not  com- 
prised in  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  ;  the  opening,  with- 
out delay,  of  a  negotiation  to  arrange  all  matters  still  in 
dispute;  with  the  basis,  for  Prussia,  of  the  separation  of 
Wesel  from  the  French  Empire,  and  the  re- occupation  of 
Elten,  Essen,  and  Yerden,  by  the  Prussian  troops.^  Frederick 
William  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  such  an  ultimatum 
would  be  accepted ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Such  a  declaration  was  formally  issued,  October  8th.  ^^ssia 
Prussia  had  thus  committed  herself  iiTevocably  to  a  struggle  to  p?uslia, 
with  all  the  might  of  France,  without  the  hope  of  any  timely 
succour.  Frederick  William  had  delayed  to  apply  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander  for  aid  till  he  had  received  his  first 
despatch  from  Knobelsdorf,  September  18th.  A  promise 
of  assistance  was  frankly  given  by  the  Eussian  Emperor; 
but  it  was  now  impossible  that  his  troops  should  arrive  on 
the  scene  of  action  before  the  end  of  November.  Applica- 
tion had  also  been  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  met 
with  a  refusal.  Her  only  ally  was  Saxony,  and  that  a  forced 
one.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  invaded  that  countiy,  compelled 
the  Court  of  Dresden  to  declare  for  Prussia,  and  enlisted 
under  her  banner  the  Saxon  army  of  18,000  men.  The 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  maintained  his  neutrality,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  winning  side. 

The  Prussian  army  consisted  of  about  180,000  men;  good  Advance  of 
troops,  no  doubt,  but  of  which  only  a  small  portion  had  seen  *^®  French. 
any  actual  service.  The  King  had  intrusted  the  command-in- 
chief  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  whose  military  reputation  dated  from  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  The  rest  of  the  Prussian  etat  major  was  also 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  old  men  ;  as  Marshal  Mollen- 
dorf,   Prince   Hohenlohe,    Gneisenau,    Bliicher,   Kalkreuth; 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  16 ;  Lefebvre,  ch.  xxi. 
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though  Bliicher,  at  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  still  retained 
all  the  fire  and  energy  of  youth.  The  army  of  France, 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  Prussia,  was  reinforced  by  a 
contingent  of  25,000  men  from  the  Ehenish  Confederation. 
The  French,  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  and  his 
best  generals,  Bernadotte,  Lannes,  Davoust,  Ney,  Soult, 
Augereau,  Lefebvre,  were  already  in  Grermany.  But  Bruns- 
wick, thinking  that  they  were  dispersed  in  Franconia,  and 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  offensive,  formed  the  plan  of 
falling  suddenly  upon  their  dispersed  divisions  from  the  hills 
and  forests  of  Thuringia.  With  this  view  he  concentrated 
his  centre  at  Erfurt,  extending  his  right  wing  beyond  Gotha 
towards  Eisenach,  while  his  left  was  placed  between  Jena  and 
Blankenheim.  But  the  Duke  neither  knew  the  true  position 
of  the  French,  nor  allowed  for  the  eagle's  eye  and  the  eagle's 
swoop  of  Napoleon.  By  October  8th,  the  French  army  was 
already  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Main  from  that  of  the  Saale. 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  repeat  the  grand  manoeuvre 
which  he  had  performed  with  such  wonderful  success  at 
Marengo  and  Ulm.  Brunswick's  position  exposed  his  left  to 
be  turned,  his  communications  with  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe 
to  be  intercepted ;  and  thus  his  retreat  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
junction  with  the  Russians  prevented.  The  French  advanced 
in  three  columns.  On  the  right,  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney 
marched  by  Hof  upon  Plauen ;  on  the  left,  Lannes  and  Au- 
gereau debouched  from  Coburg  upon  G-rafenthal  and  Saal- 
f eld ;  the  centre,  with  Murat  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
corps  of  Davoust  and  Bernadotte,  took  the  direction  of  Loben- 
stein  along  the  high  road  between  Bamberg  and  Leipsic. 
Further  on  the  same  road,  at  the  little  town  of  Gera,  all  the 
three  columns  were  to  form  a  junction.  Brunswick,  on  dis- 
covering this  movement,  instead  of  securing  the  bridges  over 
the  Saale,  concentrated  his  forces  at  Weimar,  as  if  to  await  a 
battle  there.  Bernadotte,  having  defeated  a  Prussian  corps 
at  Schleitz,  October  9th,  continued  his  march  towards  Gera. 
On  the  following  day,  Lannes,  with  the  French  left,  obtained 
a  still  more  important  victory  over  the  Pi-ussians  at  Saalfeld. 
In  this  battle,  Prince  Louis  was  killed  in  a  single  combat 
with  Guindet,  a  French  marechal  des  logis.  On  the  12th, 
Napoleon  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Gera.  Hence 
Davoust  and  Murat  with  the  light  cavalry  were  despatched  to 
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seize  Naumburg  and  the  bridge  of  Kosen,  thus  cutting  off  the 
Prussian  line  of  retreat  from  Weimar  to  Berlin  ;  while  Berna- 
dotte  was  directed  upon  Dornburg.  From  Gera,  Napoleon 
directed  his  main  body  towards  the  left,  hoping  to  envelop  the 
Prussians  at  Jena. 

After  the  check  at  Saalfeld,  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prussian  generals  had  expressed  their 
opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  repassing  the  Saale, 
and  retiring  behind  the  Elbe.  But  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
took  three  days  to  decide.  Meanwhile  Naumburg  had  been 
seized,  his  left  turned,  and  his  army  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  that  of  Melas  at  Marengo,  and  Mack  at  Ulm.  It  was 
not  till  he  heard  that  some  of  the  French  forces  were  march- 
ing upon  Leipsic,  quite  in  his  rear,  that  he  began  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  his  position.  Now,  at  last,  when  it 
was  too  late,  he  began  to  move.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  with  65,000  men,  the  elite  of  the  army,  and  the 
most  distinguished  generals,  Mollendorf,  Bliicher,  Schmettau, 
Kalkreuth,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princes  Henry  and 
William  of  Prussia,  directed  their  march  on  Freiburg,  by 
Auerstadt  and  Naumburg;  the  remainder,  including  the 
Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  were  left 
behind  at  Jena  to  cover  the  retreat.  Here  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  Napoleon  in  person,  with  much  superior  forces, 
October  14th,  and  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  Weimar  behind 
the  Ilm.  On  the  same  day  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Bruns- 
wick fell  in  with  Davoust  at  Auerstadt,  where  they  ex- 
perienced a  still  more  signal  defeat,  though  the  French  forces 
scarcely  numbered  more  than  half  the  Prussians.^  Brunswick 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  forehead,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards  at  Oltensee;  Mollendorf,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  command,  was  also  mortally  wounded.  Frederick 
William,  uninformed  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  ordered  a  retreat 
upon  Weimar ;  but  the  flying  troops  fell  in  near  Apolda  with 
Bernadotte's  van.     Here  also  they  learned  that  Weimar  was 
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^  It  is  plain  that  the  victory  at  Auerstadt  was  more  important  than 
that  at  Jena ;  yet  because  Napoleon  gained  the  latter,  he  caused  both 
to  be  called  bv  its  name,  thus  defrauding  Davoust  of  his  due  merit. 
The  two  battles  were  entirely  distinct,  and  fought  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles.  Napoleon  did  not  even  know  the  direction  taken 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  but  thought  that  he  had  sur- 
prised the  whole  Prussian  army  at  Jena. 
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occupied  by  tlie  French.  Now  commenced  a  disorderly  flight, 
the  horror  and  confusion  of  which  was  soon  augmented  by  the 
fugitives  of  Jena.  A  great  part  of  the  army  dispersed ;  a 
portion,  with  which  was  the  King,  retreated  by  Sommerda  to 
Sondershausen ;  at  which  place  Frederick  William  arrived 
October  16th,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  G-uards  and  a  bat- 
talion of  Grenadiers.  Thence  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  hours, 
he  set  off  for  his  northern  provinces,  leaving  the  command  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  with  instructions  to  make  Magdeburg  the 
rallying  point. 

The  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  these  two  battles  is  variously 
estimated,  but,  at  the  least,  may  be  stated  at  30,000  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  with  almost  all  their  guns  and 
magazines.  Those  who  had  escaped  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete demoralization.  The  Prussian  Monarchy  lay  at  Napo- 
leon's mercy.  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ney  were  despatched  after 
the  Prussians,  who  were  retreating  upon  Magdeburg ;  Davoust 
and  Lannes  were  directed  on  Wittenberg  and  Dessau,  en  route 
for  Berlin ;  Bernadotte  on  Halle,  into  which  the  Prince  of 
Wiirtemberg  had  thrown  himself  with  16,000  men,  and 
whence  he  was  driven  with  great  slaughter,  October  17th. 
Murat  and  Ney  had  appeared  at  Erfurt  on  the  15th,  where 
they  took  14,000  prisoners,  120  guns,  and  large  magazines. 
Among  the  captured  were  four  wounded  generals  :  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  G-rawert,  Zweiffel,  and  Field-Marshal  Mollendorf ; 
the  last  expired  soon  after.  Napoleon  dismissed  all  his  Saxon 
prisoners,  in  number  6,000.  This  act  had  the  effect  intended. 
On  the  23rd  of  October  the  Elector  announced  that  he  had 
separated  his  arms  from  those  of  Prussia,  and  proclaimed  his 
neutrality. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Potsdam,  October  24th.  Here  he 
visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  G-reat.  The  sword,  the 
cordon  of  the  Black  Eagle,  even  the  sash  and  stock  of  the 
Prussian  hero,  were  seized,  and  sent  as  trophies  to  the  In- 
valides  at  Paris.  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  October  27th,  and 
was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  with  the  remnant  of  the  Royal  army, 
made  no  stay  at  Magdeburg,  but  hoping  to  reach  Stettin  and 
the  Oder  before  the  French,  rapidly  directed  his  march  on 
that  place  by  way  of  Rathenow,  Ruppin,  and  Prenzlau.  But 
at  Zehdenick,  where  the  road  is  crossed  by  that  from  Berlin 
through  Oranienburg,  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  was  over- 
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taken  and  defeated  by  Murat  and  his  cavalry.  Murat,  closely 
followed  by  Lannes,  then  hastened  on  to  Prenzlau ;  and  when 
Hohenlohe  arrived  at  that  place,  October  28th,  he  found  it 
occupied  by  the  French.  Some  proposed  to  cut  their  way 
through,  but  the  enterprise  was  clearly  too  desperate;  and 
the  Prince,  after  a  short  conference  with  Murat,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  This  division  consisted  of  16,000  foot,  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  64  guns :  the  last  considerable 
remains  of  the  Prussian  army.  There  were,  however,  still 
some  dispersed  corps.  Of  these,  two  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Pasewalk  and  Anclam.  More  to  the  North  were 
Bliicher,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  division  under 
General  Winning.  Bliicher  learned  at  Boitzenburg  the  occu- 
pation of  Prenzlau  by  the  French,  and,  finding  the  road  to 
Stettin  thus  intercepted,  resolved  to  make  for  Stralsund. 
Having  formed  a  junction  with  Winning,  he  found  himself  in 
command  of  about  20,000  men.  But  the  active  Murat,  with 
his  accustomed  celerity,  had  occupied  Demmin,  cut  off  the 
road  to  Stralsund,  and  advanced  upon  G-iistrow.  Bliicher 
being  also  pressed  in  other  directions  by  the  advance  of  Soult 
and  Bernadotte,  had  no  resource  but  to  seize  the  neutral 
town  of  Liibeck,  November  5th,  and  to  maintain  himseK 
there  a  day  or  two,  till  he  should  have  embarked  his  troops, 
and  so  gained  the  Baltic.  But  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the 
columns  of  all  his  pursuers  entered  the  town  in  different 
directions.  Bliicher,  after  an  heroic  resistance,  effected  his 
escape  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trave,  whilst  Liibeck  was  sub- 
jected to  all  the  horrors  of  a  sack.  But  the  Prussian  general 
was  surrounded,  his  escape  hopeless,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  with 
all  his  division. 

Several  strong  fortresses  still  remained  to  be  reduced,  but  Reduction 
a  panic  seems  to  have  seized  the  Pinissian  soldiery,  and  they  fortresses^ 
were  surrendered  with  a  haste  which  does  little  credit  to  their 
commandants.  Stettin,  with  a  garrison  of  6,000  men,  150 
guns,  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege,  capitulated  at  the  first 
summons,  October  29th.  Ciistrin,  an  almost  impregnable 
place  on  an  island  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 
of  light  cavalry,  November  1st.  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  with  a  garrison  of 
20,000  men,  after  a  blockade  of  a  fortnight  surrendered  at 
discretion  to  Ney,  who  had  only  about  10,000  men,  and  was 
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destitute  of  siege  artillery,  November  8th.  In  this  place  were 
found  near  800  guns  and  immense  magazines.  Several 
smaller  places  capitulated  in  the  like  disgraceful  manner. 
The  surrender  of  these  places  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
the  campaign.  Earely  had  a  great  Kingdom  fallen  so  rapidly. 
Hesse-Cassel,  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  Principality  of 
Fulda,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Brunswick,  condemned  as  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
Prussian  cause,  were  occupied  by  the  division  of  Marshal 
Mortier.  A  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur  announced  soon  after 
that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  had  ceased  to  reign.  It  remained 
to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  G-logau,  Breslau,  Brieg, 
Neisse,  Schweidnitz,  G-latz.  This  operation  was  intrusted  to 
the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  under  Prince  Jerome 
and  G-eneral  Vandamme.  The  commandants  of  most  of  these 
places  distinguished  themselves  by  a  resistance  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  that  of  the  Prussian  towns;  most  of 
them  were  eventually  reduced. 
Flight  While  the   French   were    advancing   in   their  irresistible 

liussian       Career,  Frederick  William  III.  was  flying  towards  the  eastern 
King.  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.     From  Ciistrin  he  had  addressed  a 

letter  to  Napoleon,  October  25th,  with  offers  of  peace  and 
friendship,  and  promises  to  send  back  the  Russian  army. 
But  Napoleon's  demands  increased  with  his  success.  Although 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries  notified  their  acceptance  of  the 
terms  previously  offered  by  Napoleon  at  Wittenberg,  their 
note  remained  unanswered;  nor  did  a  second  letter  from 
Frederick  William,  from  G-raudenz,  alter  his  determination. 
Lucchesini  and  G-eneral  Zastrow,  the  Prussian  negotiators, 
now  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  armistice  ;  which  Napoleon 
granted,  but  on  terms  which  he  knew  could  not  be  accepted. 
They  involved  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  surrender 
by  them  of  Thorn,  Grraudenz,  Dantzic,  Colberg,  Glogau, 
Breslau,  Hameln,  and  Neuburg;  none  of  which  places  had 
at  that  time  capitulated.^  Indeed,  Talleyrand  plainly  told 
the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  Emperor  was  not  disposed  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia ;  that  France,  and  Spain 
and  Holland,  her  allies,  had  lost  many  of  their  colonies  ;  that 

^  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  550. 
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it  was  only  just  that  the  French  conquests  should  serve  to 
regain  some  of  these  possessions.  Thus  the  successes  of 
England  were  to  compensate  the  reverses  of  Prussia.  Napoleon 
publicly  announced  this  to  be  his  policy  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  November  21st. 

Lucchesini  and  Zastrow,  however,  signed  this  capitulation  Xapoleon 
at  Charlottenburg,  November  16th  ;  but  the  King  refused  to  |?lJsgian 
ratify.  In  fact  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  do  so  with-  Poland. 
out  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  troops  now 
occupied  part  of  the  territories  demanded  by  Napoleon. 
Napoleon,  rejoicing  at  Frederick  William's  determination, 
applied  himself  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Prussian  Poland, 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Posen,  November  24th,  pushed 
forward  his  army  to  the  Vistula,  and  with  the  view  of  inciting 
the  Poles,  caused  a  letter  to  be  forged  in  the  name  of  Kos- 
ciuszko,  calling  them  to  arms.  But  the  Polish  patriot,  faithful 
to  the  oath  which  he  had  given  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  refused 
all  Napoleon's  solicitations  to  engage  him  in  the  insurrection, 
and  publicly  disavowed  the  letter  attributed  to  him.  General 
Dombrowski,  however,  one  of  Kosciuszko's  former  associates, 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  an  insurrection.  A  national 
administration  was  everywhere  substituted  for  that  of  Prussia, 
and  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  French  Emperor  to  sup- 
plicate the  re-establishment  of  Poland.  But  Napoleon  had 
no  such  intention.  His  measures  were  intended  only  to  aid 
him  against  Eussia  and  Prussia,  and  to  enable  him  to  raise 
for  that  purpose  two  regiments  of  Polish  patriots. 
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WHILST  Napoleon  was  at  Posen  lie  concluded  a  peace 
with  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
only  by  compulsion  taken  up  arms  against  the  French.  By 
this  treaty,  signed  December  11th,  1806,  the  Elector  was 
created  King  of  Saxony,  and  agreed  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
federation of  the  E-hine.^ 

The  French  were  now  to  encounter  a  new  enemy.  The 
Russian  army  of  about  73,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  under 
the  command -in -chief  of  Field  -  marshal  Kamenskoi,  had 
entered  Prussian  Poland  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Several  affairs  occurred  between  the  Fi-ench  and  Russians 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  especially  a  double  battle  at 
Pultusk  and  Golymin,  December  26th.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  which  seems,  however,  really  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  French.  At  all  events  Kamenskoi  now  resigned 
the  command,  and  Bennigsen,  who  succeeded  him,  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  upon  his  reserves  at  Lomza.  These  affairs, 
however,  in  which  the  French  suffered  very  severely,  were 
attended  by  no  important  results,  although  Napoleon,  in  his 
mendacious  bulletins,^  claimed  the  most  decisive  advantages. 
Both  armies  then  went  into  winter  quarters  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  operations  were  resumed  before  the  end  of  January,  1807. 
Bennigsen  advanced  with  the  view  of  raising  the  blockade  of 
the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Lower  Vistula ;  a  movement 
which  produced  a  series  of  indecisive  combats.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  battle  of  Eylau, ^  February  8th,  at 
which  Napoleon  was  present.    The  Russians  were  attacked  in 


^  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  552. 

^  They  became  so  notorious  for  this  quaUty,  that  the  French  soldiers 
themselves  adopted  the  phrase,  mentir  comTtie  un  bulletin. 
^  Prussmn  Eylau,  20  or  30  miles  south  of  Konigsberg. 
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their  position  behind  Eylau  by  the  divisions  of  Davoust, 
Soult,  Ney,  Augereau,  and  by  the  cavalry  of  Murat.  The 
loss  was  enormous  on  both  sides.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  claimed 
a  splendid  and  decisive  victory  ;  but  the  facts  appear  to  be 
that  the  Eussians  remained  in  possession  of  the  field ;  that 
Bennigsen  did  not  begin  his  retreat  towards  the  Pregel  till 
three  days  afterwards,  unmolested  by  the  French;  that 
Napoleon  then  advanced,  and  took  possession  for  a  few  days 
of  Eylau ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  the  Eussians,  finally  re- 
tired behind  the  Passarge.^  Eylau  was  one  of  those  battles 
in  which  Napoleon  pitilessly  sacrificed  his  men  in  that  reck- 
less manner  which  caused  Kleber  to  call  him  General  <l  6,000 
hommes  par  jour.  His  loss  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
thought,  if  the  Eussians  had  advanced  on  the  following  day, 
the  French  army  would  have  been  exterminated. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  may  be  best  inferred  from  Battle  of 
Napoleon's  acts.  After  the  battle  of  Eylau  he  sent  General  ]So7.*^^"*^' 
Bertrand  to  Benningsen  with  pacific  overtures  ;  but  the  Eus- 
sian  general  replied,  "  that  his  master  had  not  sent  him  to 
negotiate,  but  to  fight."  Bertrand  then  repaired  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  at  Memel,  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  proposing 
a  separate  peace;  but  received  an  evasive  answer.^  Active 
operations  in  the  field  were  not  resumed  till  towards  the  end 
of  May,  though  the  sieges  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  went  on. 
In  this  interval  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  concluded  the  Convention  of  Bartenstein,  April  26th, 
1807,  which  was  in  fact,  when  it  was  now  too  late,  the  revival 
of  Pitt's  plan  in  1805  for  a  general  European  coalition  against 
France.  This  Convention  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  battle 
of  Eylau  had  revived  the  hopes  of  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William.  Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  Convention,  and  in 
June  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  granting  a  subsidy  of  a  million  sterling ;  but  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  which  ensued  soon  after,  prevented  this  treaty 
from  taking  effect.  On  April  29th,  Napoleon  made  another 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  without 
success. 

Dantzic  capitulated.  May  24th,  to  Marshal  Lefebvre,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dantzic.  The  surrender 
of  this  place  having  liberated   30,000  French  troops,  and 

^  Montgaillard,  t.  vi.  p.  162  sqq.  ^  Lefebvre,  ch.  xxiii. 
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Napoleon  having  also  obtained  large  reinforcements  from 
other  quarters,  offensive  operations  were  resumed;  and  in 
the  first  half  of  June,  several  actions,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, occurred  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies. 
On  the  14th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Friedland,  a  town  on 
the  Alle.  Bennigsen  had  repulsed  Lannes  and  Mortier,  and 
towards  midday  his  army  was  disbanding,  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, Napoleon  in  person,  with  his  guards,  and  the  corps  of 
Ney  and  Victor,  came  up,  and  inflicted  an  immense  loss  on 
the  unprepared  Russians.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  the 
occupation,  by  Soult,  of  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  Prussia, 
.Tune  16th.  After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Lestocq  had 
marched  out  with  the  garrison,  and  joined  the  combined 
Russian  and  Prussian  army,  which  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
Tilsit  on  the  night  of  June  18th.  Napoleon  entered  Tilsit  on 
the  following  day. 

The  Russians  now  made  proposals  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
to  which  Napoleon  consented,  June  21st,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  negotiating  a  peace.  The  King  of 
Prussia  had  thus  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  conqueror,  and,  on  the  25th,  another  armistice 
was  signed  between  the  Prussians  and  French.  The  fortresses 
of  Colberg,  Graudenz,  and  Pillau,  and  a  few  in  Silesia,  had 
not  yet  been  reduced,  and  it  was  agreed  that  matters  should 
remain  as  they  were  till  the  peace. ^ 
Napoleon  On  the  25th  of  June  took  place  the  celebrated  interview 

anderat^       between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  on  a  raft,  moored  in  the 
Tilsit.  middle  of  the  Niemen.     The  reconciliation  of  the  two  Em- 

perors is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  mutual  hatred  of 
England.^  Alexander  conceived  that  he  had  some  just  causes 
of  complaint  against  the  English  Government.  The  Whig 
Ministry,  which  held  office  during  the  struggle  between 
France  and  the  two  Northern  Powers,  had  refused,  and  in 
no  very  civil  terms,  Alexander's  application  to  them,  to 
guarantee  a  Russian  loan  of  six  millions  sterling,  or  to  make 
a  diversion,  by  landing  troops  in  the  North  of  Europe,  in 
Holland,  or  on  the  coasts  of  France.  But,  at  all  events, 
Alexander's  hatred  of  England  was  not  very  profound  or 
lasting ;   for,  notwithstanding  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the 

^  For  these  armistices  see  Martens,  t.  \iii.  p.  633  sqq. 
'  Leffebvre,  ch.  xxiv. 
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invectives  which,  to  please  Napoleon,  he  uttered  against  the 
English,  one  of  his  officers  proceeded  to  London  to  reassure 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  testify  his  admiration.^  The 
Whigs,  indeed,  had  then  gone  out  of  office,  and  Canning  had 
replaced  Lord  Howick  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

A  second  interview  between  the  two  Emperors  took  place  Peace  of 
on  the  Niemen,  June  26th,  at  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  ™^^'^'  ^^'^' 
also  present.  Negotiations  for  a  peace  were  now  begun ; 
Tilsit  was  declared  neutral,  and  that  obscure  little  town  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  three  Sovereigns.  The  Queen 
of  Prussia  had  also  come  thither,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  mollify 
the  victor  by  her  beauty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  forgot 
not  her  dignity,  which  seems  to  have  offended  the  conqueror. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  lived  together  a  fortnight  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  settling  between  them  the  partition  of  the 
world.  The  arrangements  for  peace,  thus  discussed  between 
the  principals,  instead  of  their  diplomatic  agents,  though 
these  were  also  present,  were  soon  brought  to  a  termination. 
The  Peace  of  Tilsit,  between  France  and  Russia,  was  con- 
cluded July  rth,  and  ratified  on  the  9th. ^  Napoleon  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Alexander  for  a  peace  with  England ;  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Holland,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  the  states  and  titles  of  the  different 
Sovereigns  composing  it;  also,  the  new  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, to  be  erected  in  favour  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  As  a 
war  was  then  raging  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Alexander 
consented  to  accept  the  mediation  of  France  between  the  two 
Empires,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  they  had  occupied. 

The  treaty  also  regulated  the  affairs  of  Prussia  (Art.  4-9). 
Talleyrand  at  first  proposed  that  Prussia  should  be  blotted 
out  from  the  European  system,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Russian  Emperor  that  Frede- 
rick William  III.  was  allowed  to  preserve  his  crown.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  nearly  half  his  Kingdom.  He  was 
compelled  to  renounce  all  his  possessions  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine ;  to  cede  the  Circle  of  Cottbus  in  Lusatia  to 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  214,  note. 

^  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  637 ;  see  Vandal,  Alexandre  ler  et  NapoUon. 
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the  King  of  Saxony ;  and  to  abandon  all  his  Polish  posses- 
sions, including  Dantzic,  with  the  exception  of  Warmia,  or 
Ermeland,  and  a  part  of  the  district  of  Netze.  All  the  rest 
of  Prussian  Poland,  with  the  title  of  G-rand  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, was  to  be  transferred  to  the  King  of  Saxony.  To  con- 
nect his  possessions,  the  King  of  Saxony  was  to  have  a 
military  road  through  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  stipulation 
evidently  made  in  the  interests  of  France.  Thus  a  new 
Sovereign  and  a  constitution,  drawn  up  in  a  few  hours  by 
Talleyrand,  agreeably  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  were  all  that  the  Poles  obtained  by  their 
rebellion.  The  new  Duchy  was,  however,  designed  as  a 
standing  menace  against  Russia ;  as  a  centre  whence,  in  case 
of  need,  rebellion  might  be  spread  into  the  other  provinces  of 
Poland.  Dantzic,  with  a  territory  of  ten  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, was  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  independence,  under 
the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  province  in  East 
Prussia,  called  the  department  of  Bialystok,  was  made  over 
to  Russia.  The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  France,  signed 
July  9th, ^  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  and  ratification 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Russian  treaty.  Frederick  William 
recognized  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  formed  out  of  the 
provinces  ceded  by  himself,  and  those  of  other  States,  as 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  etc.,  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  Napoleon.  All  the  Prussian  ports  were  to 
be  shut  against  the  English.  No  English  vesssel  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  them,  no  Prussian  vessel  was  to  sail  for  England. 
HumUia-  Frederick  William  III.,  in  a  proclamation  dated  at  Memel, 

PrussL  J^^y  24th,  took  a  farewell  of  the  subjects  of  whom  he  had 
been  deprived,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles  who  had  risen 
against  him.  The  sacrifices  imposed  upon  him  were  severe, 
the  humiliation  deep  but  far  from  undeserved.  Prussia  had 
prepared  her  own  ruin  by  the  shortsighted  policy  which  she 
had  pursued  during  the  last  two  years.  Nevertheless,  Napo- 
leon's treatment  of  Prussia  was  a  great  political  mistake. 
He  should  either  by  his  generosity  have  made  her  a  firm 
friend,  or  have  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  ever  avenging 
her  humiliation. 

The  burdens  imposed  upon  Prussia  were  not  confined  to 
those  named  in  the  treaty.     The  French  generals  and  ad- 

^  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  646. 
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ministrators  compelled  Frederick  William  to  pay  140,000,000 
francs ;  to  deliver  up,  by  way  of  securing  the  payment,  the 
fortresses  of  G-logau,  Ciistrin,  and  Stettin,  and  to  support  in 
them,  at  his  own  expense,  a  French  corps  of  10,000  men. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  undertake  that,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  he  would  not  keep  on  foot  more  than  42,000  regular 
troops.  To  the  treaties  were  annexed  certain  separate  and 
secret  articles^  of  great  importance,  stipulating  that  the 
Bocca  di  Cattaro  should  be  transferred  to  the  French  troops ; 
that  the  Ionian  Isles  should  be  possessed  by  Napoleon ;  that 
Alexander  should  recognize  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies — he  had  already  recognized  him  as  King  of 
Naples — so  soon  as  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  should  be  com- 
pensated with  the  Balearic  Isles  or  the  Island  of  Candia. 
Prussia  engaged  to  make  common  cause  with  France,  if 
England  should  not,  by  December  1st,  1807,  consent  to  an 
honourable  peace  and  one  conformable  to  the  true  principles 
of  maritime  law. 

A  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  secret 
also  concluded  between  France  and  Russia.  Those  Powers  xuSt!^^^ 
agreed  in  all  circumstances  to  employ  their  arms  together. 
The  alliance  was  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey ;  but,  first  of  all,  Eussia  was  to  mediate 
with  the  former  Power,  France  with  the  latter.  If  England 
refused  Russian  mediation,  or  if,  having  accepted  it,  she  did 
not,  by  November  1st,  consent  to  conclude  a  peace,  recog- 
nizing the  perfect  independence  of  all  flags,  and  restoring  to 
France  and  her  allies  the  conquests  she  had  made  since  1805, 
then  Russia  was  to  notify  to  the  English  Government  that 
she  would  make  common  cause  with  France.  If  the  English 
Cabinet  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  December  1st, 
then  France  and  Russia  were  to  summon  the  Courts  of 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon  to  shut  their  ports 
against  the  English,  and  declare  war  against  them.  Austria 
was  to  be  urged  to  adopt  the  same  resolution.  If  England 
accepted  the  conditions  offered,  then  Hanover  was  to  be 
restored  in  compensation  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
colonies.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Porte  refused  to  listen  to 
French  mediation,  then  France  was  to  make  common  cause 
with  Russia. 

^  These  are  not  given  by  Martens.    See  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  234  sqq. 
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The  following  arrangements  were  also  made  between  Alex- 
ander and  Napoleon:  in  case  Sweden  and  Portugal  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
calling  upon  them  to  shut  their  ports  against  England,  then 
Eussia  was  to  take  Finland  in  compensation  for  the  war  she 
would  have  to  wage  against  Sweden ;  whilst  Napoleon  would 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Spain  about  Portugal,  and 
would  send  a  French  army  to  Lisbon.  If  the  two  Powers 
should  make  war  upon  Turkey  in  consequence  of  her  i-efusal 
of  French  mediation,  then  Eussia  was  to  have  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maritza ;  but  in  no  case  would  Eussia  be  allowed  to  possess 
Constantinople.  Bosnia  and  Servia  were  to  be  assigned  to 
Austria;  while  France  was  to  take  Albania,  Epirus,  the 
Peloponnesus,  Attica,  and  Thessaly,  or  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. An  expedition  against  the  English  possessions  in 
India  was  also  discussed ;  but  on  this  subject  no  decisive 
stipulations  were  made.^ 

By  the  events  just  related,  Napoleon  appeared  to  have 
established  an  absolute  domination  over  the  Continent. 
Eussia,  the  only  Power  at  all  capable  of  counterbalancing 
his  designs,  had  agreed  to  participate  in  them.  Prussia  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  Power,  and  Austria 
had  also  been  weakened  and  discouraged.  The  greater  part 
of  Germany  was  subjected  to  France  by  means  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Ehine  and  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
French  Princes  ruled  in  Italy  and  Holland.  The  other  Con- 
tinental States  were  incapable  of  any  effective  resistance. 
England  alone  still  proudly  raised  her  head  among  the  sub- 
jugated nations,  holding  out  to  them  the  hope  of  eventual 
deliverance,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  the 
tyrant.  Whilst  he  was  enjoying  his  triumphs,  an  order  of 
the  British  Government  had  declared  all  the  ports  of  the 
French  Empire  blockaded,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  (May  16th, 
1806).  It  was  evident  that  either  he  or  England  must  perish. 
With  this  conviction.  Napoleon  resorted  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Continental  System  ;  which,  as  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  commerce,  and  a  struggle  with  nature  herself, 
in  which  he  could  not  but  eventually  succumb.    It  was  to  carry 


^  Garden,  t.  x.  pp.  238-242. 
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out  this  system  that,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  Senate,  and 
the  public  voice  of  France,  which  called  for  peace,  he  refused 
to  set  bounds  to  his  conquests,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  with 
his  armies  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 

Napoleon's  first  step  towards  the  Continental  System  was  The  BerUn 
the  celebrated  Berlin  Decree,  of  November  21st,  1806.  By  f^^'^^' 
this  Decree  the  British  Isles  were  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade ;  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them  were 
forbidden ;  all  letters  addressed  to  Englishmen,  or  written  in 
English,  were  to  be  seized ;  every  British  subject,  of  what- 
ever state  or  condition,  who  should  be  found  in  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  was  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  all  merchandize  coming  from  England,  or  her  colonies, 
or  belonging  to  an  Englishman,  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
all  trading  in  such  merchandize  was  prohibited ;  no  vessels 
coming  directly  from  England,  or  the  English  colonies,  or 
which  had  visited  them  after  the  publication  of  this  Decree, 
were  to  be  received  in  any  port.^ 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  this  extraordinary  mani-  Further 
festo,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  proscription  of  Eng- 
land from  the  pale  of  European  society,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  power  of  Napoleon  should  extend.  It  was  followed  up 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  by  other  decrees  of  a  like 
kind.  Thus  a  Decree,  dated  Warsaw,  January  25th,  1807, 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  or  colonial  mer- 
chandise seized  in  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  of  October  19th,  1810,  carried  the  system  to  its 
highest  pitch.  It  ordained  that  all  English  manufactures 
that  should  now,  or  in  future,  be  found  in  France,  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
generally,  in  Oermany,  from  the  Main  to  the  Sea,  in  the 
Elingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  Spanish  provinces  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  or  in  any  towns  within  their  reach,  should  be  publicly 
burnt.^  The  Princes  of  the  Ehenish  Confederation  hastened, 
with  a  base  subserviency,  to  execute  this  commercial  auto- 
da-fe,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  merchants ;  and,  as  Frank- 
furt manifested  some  reluctance,  French  troops  were  sent 
thither  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  despot. 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  305;  see  also  Lumbroso,  Na^oleone  e  VInghilterray 
Saggio  sulle  origini  del  blocco  continentale. 
^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  315  sqq. 
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MUan  France  justified  these  measures  as  just  reprisals  against 


Decree 

1807, 


the  English  maritime  system,  and  especially  the  paper 
blockade  before  mentioned,  of  May  16th,  1806.  That  order 
had  been  issued  during  the  ministry  of  Fox,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia.  Negotiations  were 
then  going  on  between  England  and  France ;  the  latter  Power 
did  not  complain  of  it  at  the  time,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
blockade  was  partly  revoked  in  September.  Great  Britain 
retaliated  for  Bonaparte's  measures  by  an  order  in  Council 
of  November  11th,  1807,  which  declared  all  the  ports  of 
France,  and  of  countries  in  alliance  with  her,  as  well  as  all 
ports  and  places  in  Europe  whence  the  British  flag  was  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  all  ports  and  places  in  colonies  belonging 
to  her  enemies,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if 
they  were  actually  blockaded.  Yessels  bound  for  such  ports 
were  to  be  visited  by  the  English  cruisers  at  an  appointed 
station  in  G-reat  Britain,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  a  tax,  to 
be  regulated  by  the  British  Legislature.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  order  that  Napoleon  published  his  Milan 
Deceee,  December  17th,  1807 ;  by  which  every  vessel  sub- 
mitting to  the  English  regulations  was  declared  denationalized, 
and  lawful  prize.  All  vessels,  of  whatsoever  nation,  coming 
from,  or  going  to,  ports  in  England,  or  the  English  colonies, 
or  countries  occupied  by  English  troops,  were  to  be  liable  to 
capture.  Napoleon,  however,  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
substitute  indigenous  products  for  those  of  the  colonies,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  revenue,  some- 
what modified  his  system.  By  the  Decree  of  Trianon,  Au- 
gust 5th,  1810,  completed  by  that  of  September  12th,  colonial 
productions,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  etc.,  instead  of 
being  prohibited,  were  subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
fifty  per  cent.  He  also  adopted  the  method  of  licenses,  by 
which  speculators  were  permitted  to  import  a  certain  quantity 
of  colonial  goods,  on  condition  of  exporting  their  value  in 
certain  fixed  sorts  of  French  manufactures.  These  licenses 
he  afterwards  sold. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  Continental  System. 
The  design  of  it,  which  was  the  ruin  of  England,  of  course 
totally  failed.  English  commerce  found  outlets  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  also  still  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Europe.  The  system  was,  in  reality,  a  blockade,  not  of 
England,  but  of  the  Continental  States.     Russia,  which  had 
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so  readily  accepted  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  found  the  value 
of  the  rouble  sink  rapidly  from  three  francs  to  one/  and  was 
one  of  the  first  nations  to  rise  against  the  System. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  immediately  followed  by  a  rupture  Rupture 
between  England  and  Denmark.  The  Danes  had  hitherto  England 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  neutrality  ;  but  now  the  tide  and  ^^ 
of  war  had  rolled  up  to  their  very  frontiers,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  neutral  policy  would  not  much  longer  be 
possible.^  Compelled  to  choose  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  evident  from  her  antecedent  policy  that  Denmark 
would  decide  for  France.  Napoleon  had  three  motives  for 
desiring  possession  of  Denmark :  it  would  enable  him  to  close 
her  ports  against  the  English,  to  attack  Sweden  by  an  in- 
vasion from  Zealand,  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet  and  employ  it 
against  England.  There  could  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor 
Paul  I.  in  1801  would  be  renewed — that  Denmark  and  Sweden 
would  be  called  upon  to  declare  war  against  England,  and  to 
shut  the  Sound  against  her.  But  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  good  grounds  for  something  more  than  mere  suspicion. 
A  French  bulletin,  published  after  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
had  announced  that  the  Continental  blockade  would  very 
soon  become  effectual.  When  the  Berlin  Decree  was  com- 
municated to  the  Danish  Court,  it  was  requested  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Holstein,  and  to  shut  its  ports  against  Eng- 
lish and  Swedish  commerce.  Besides  these  overt  indications, 
the  English  Government  had  got  possession  of  the  Secret 
Treaties  of  Tilsit,  which  recorded  the  designs  against  Den- 
mark and  the  Danish  fleet.^  These  designs  they  resolved  to 
anticipate.     No  time  was  to  be  lost.     Holstein  was  already 

^  See  the  Report  of  a  financier,  ap.  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  321.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  a  few  months  after  the  Berlin  Decree,  an  order 
having  arrived  at  Hamburg  for  clothing  for  the  French  army  which 
the  Hanse  Towns  were  not  able  to  execute,  Bourrienne,  the  French 
agent,  was  obliged  to  contract  with  English  houses.  Thus  the  French 
soldiers  who  fought  the  battle  of  Friedland  were  clothed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  England  ! — Bourrienne's  Memoires,  t.  vii.  p.  292. 

^  Talleyrand  wrote  to  M.  Didelot,  the  French  minister  at  Copen- 
hagen :  "Le  Danemarck  ne  pourrait  rester  passif  et  il  faudra  bien 
qu'il  se  decide  pour  ou  contre  1' Angleterre. " — Ap.  Lefebvre,  ch.  xxv. 

^  The  English  Ministry  is  said  to  have  obtained  these  treaties  by 
bribing  Talleyrand. — Schlosser,  Gesch.  des  \Sen  Jahrhts.  B.  \\\.  S.  275. 
They  themselves  announced  in  their  Declaration  of  December  18,  1807, 
in  answer  to  that  of  Russia  of  November  7th,  that  they  were  not 
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menaced  by  the  Frencli ;  the  winter  was  approaching,  when 
any  expedition  to  the  Baltic  would  become  impossible.  For- 
tunately an  armament  was  in  readiness  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes  and  Prussians,  and 
which  was  instantly  diverted  to  meet  the  emergency.  Part 
of  it,  under  Lord  Cathcart,  had  already  arrived  at  the  Isle  of 
Riigen;  and  an  additional  force  of  25  sail  of  the  line,  9 
frigates,  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  of  war,  and  377  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  27,000  troops,  was  despatched  to 
Copenhagen,  July  27th.  These  were  to  be  joined  by  the 
force  at  Riigen,  when  Lord  Cathcart  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  chief.  Under  him  served  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterwards  Lord  Wellington.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gambier  and  Commodore  Keats.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  F.  Jackson  was  despatched  to  Copenhagen  to  propose  to 
the  Danish  Government  that  their  fleet  should  be  carried  to 
England  and  kept  there  till  the  peace,  when  it  was  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  found.  To 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  ruled  during  the  incompetence  of  his 
father,  Christian  YII.,  were  offered  an  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  a  guarantee  of  all  the  Danish  possessions,  and  even 
an  augmentation  of  territory  ;  in  a  word,  the  fleet,  the  armies, 
and  the  treasure  of  Great  Britain  were  placed  at  his  disjDosal 
to  protect  him  against  present  danger  and  shelter  him  from 
future  injury.  But  the  Crown  Prince  peremptorily  refused 
to  listen  to  these  proposals.  The  British  troops  were  in  con- 
sequence landed;  Copenhagen  was  twice  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  General  Peymann,  the  commandant,  having 
refused  to  comply,  a  bombardment  by  sea  and  land  was 
commenced,  September  2nd,  with  such  terrible  efliect  that 
on  the  5th  the  town  capitulated.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores  should  be  surrendered ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  condition  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen 
frigates,  six  brigs,  with  a  number  of  sloops  and  gun-goats, 
were  carried  to  England:  also  upwards  of  2,000  guns  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  naval  stores,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  French  Government.^ 
This  high-handed   act  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity. 

ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  engagements  which  Russia  had  been 
forced  to  subscribe  during  the  conferences  at  Tilsit.     A?m.  Reg. 
^  Lord  Galloway's  speech  in  Parliament,  January,  1808. 
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The  violation  of  the  independence  of  a  peaceful  nation  was 
calculated  to  produce  a  sympathy  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  proceeding  of  the  English  Ministry,  though 
far  outdone  by  many  of  Bonaparte's  acts,  should  have  been 
loudly  denounced,  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  also  by  many 
persons  in  England.  But  whoever  shall  calmly  weigh  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  the  position  of  England  in  that 
portentous  struggle,  the  importance  of  the  Danish  fleet,  not 
only  from  its  intrinsic  force  but  also  from  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  the  moral  certainty  that  it  would  be 
seized  and  used  against  us,  the  fact  that  the  French  were 
already  threatening  the  Danish  frontier,  the  knowledge  that 
Russia  would  be  a  voluntary,  Sweden  a  forced  enemy  of 
England,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Portugal  was  also  to  be  seized 
and  employed  like  that  of  Denmark,  will  perhaps  admit  that 
the  prompt  and  vigorous  act  of  the  British  Government  was 
both  justified  by  the  circumstances  and  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  country.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  than 
the  fury  of  Napoleon  on  learning  that  he  had  been  anticipated. 

The  Danish  Oovernment  having  rejected  all  proposals  of  England 
accommodation,    England    declared   war    against   Denmark,  ^"nmark 
November  4th,  1807.     The  capitulation  of  Copenhagen  was,  at  war, 
however,  faithfully  observed,  and  the  English  troops  evacuated  ^^^'' 
that  city  and  the  Island  of  Zealand  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  war  between  Denmark  and  England  lasted  till  the  Peace 
of  Kiel,  January  14th,  1814.     The  Danes  immediately  lost 
their  colonies  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix ;    nor  were  they 
able  to  make  reprisals,  though  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  October  31st, 
1807.     They  published,  however,  some  virulent  edicts  against 
England ;  by  one  of  which,  dated  at  Rendsborg,  November 
6th,  1807,   all  correspondence  with  that  country  was  to  be 
punished   with   death. ^      By   the   Treaty   of   Fontainebleau, 
30,000  French,  under  Bernadotte,  were  to  invade  Sweden  from 
Denmark.^     The  Peace  of  Tilsit  had  left  Sweden  still  at  war 
with  France.    Even  after  the  overthrow  of  Prussia,  Gustavus 
was  still  dreaming  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons !  ^ 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  deplored  the  war  with  Sweden.     He 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  341. 
^  Koch  et  Scholl,  Traites,  t.  ix.  p.  77. 

^  See  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  June  2nd,  1807,  ap.  Garden, 
t.  X.  p.  269. 
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had  offered  neutrality  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  when  on 
its  rejection  Marshal  Mortier  occupied  that  province,  he  was 
instructed  to  do  the  Swedes  as  little  harm  as  possible.  Early 
in  February,  1807,  Mortier  had  laid  siege  to  Stralsund,  which 
was  occupied  by  G-eneral  Essen,  with  15,000  Swedes.  Mortier 
having  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  before 
Stralsund  in  order  to  press  the  siege  of  Colberg,  Essen  seized 
the  occasion  to  make  a  sortie,  defeated  the  French  and  drove 
them  beyond  the  Peene  (April  1st)  ;  upon  which  Mortier  re- 
turned from  Colberg  and  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Belling. 
But  in  conformity  with  Napoleon's  instructions  to  spare  the 
Swedes,  he  concluded  with  Essen  the  armistice  of  Schlatkow, 
April  18th,  1807.  Hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  with- 
out ten  day's  notice  on  either  side  ;  and  during  the  armistice 
no  troops  were  to  be  landed  at  Stralsund,  nor  in  the  Isle  of 
Riigen,  nor  at  any  point  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  An  additional 
article  of  April  29th  extended  the  notice  to  thirty  days,  but  the 
King  of  Sweden  never  ratified  it.  Grustavus  IV.  was  at  this 
time  negotiating  with  the  King  of  Prussia  respecting  the 
means  of  a  joint  attack  upon  the  French ;  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Bartenstein,  April  20th,  1807,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Prussian  corps  should  join  the  Swedes  in  Riigen,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Pomerania.  After  ratify- 
ing this  Convention  at  Malmo,  Gustavus  IV.  suddenly  em- 
barked and  arrived  at  Stralsund,  May  12th,  with  a  corps  of 
French  Royalists :  and  Bliicher,  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Bartenstein,  also  entered  Stralsund  with  a  Prussian 
corps. 
England's  The  King  of  Sweden  had  been  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
Sweden^  conduct  of  England  under  Lord  Grenville's  administration. 
Large  promises  had  been  made,  but  nothing  done,  though  the 
forces  of  the  country,  which  might  have  been  better  employed 
nearer  home,  had  been  dissipated  by  distant  and  abortive 
expeditions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Egypt,  and  other  places.  But 
towards  the  end  of  March,  1807,  Lord  G-renville  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
with  Canning  for  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh  as 
Secretary-at-War,  and  Mr.  Perceval  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  new  Ministry  adopted  a  more  vigorous  line  of 
foreign  policy.  The  expedition  to  Riigen,  under  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  was  resolved  on ;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  a  Con- 
vention with  Sweden  to  that  effect  was  signed  at  London, 
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June  17th,  by  which,  however,  Great  Britain  reserved  the 
power  of  employing  her  troops  in  Pomerania  for  other  pur- 
poses. About  the  same  time,  a  new  treaty  of  subsidies  was  also 
concluded  with  Sweden,  on  condition  that  her  army  should  be 
increased;  and  another  with  Prussia,  June  27th/  These 
steps  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  battle  of  Friedland  and 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Gustavus  IV.,  in  ignorance  of  those 
events,  and  inspired  with  a  blind  confidence  by  the  presence 
of  the  British  and  Prussian  troops,  denounced  the  Armistice 
of  Schlatkow,  July  3rd,  and  declaring  that  he  had  not  recog- 
nized the  additional  article  of  April  29th,  fixed  the  13th  of 
July  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Sweden 
North  Sea  had  been  reinforced  and  placed  under  the  command  by^pru^s°fa. 
of  Marshal  Brune.  Among  the  reinforcements  were  15,000 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Eomana, 
despatched  by  Charles  IV.  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.^  Only 
a  few  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  Gustavus  was 
informed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit: 
Bliicher  and  his  troops  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from 
the  Swedish  army,  and  Lord  Cathcart  and  his  division  were, 
as  before  related,  transferred  to  Zealand.  Gustavus  now 
evacuated  Stralsund,  in  order  to  spare  it  a  bombardment; 
that  place  was  entered  by  Brune,  August  20th,  and  the  Swedes 
were  also  compelled  ultimately  to  abandon  Eiigen  by  a  Con- 
vention of  September  7th.^ 

Agreeably  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  Rupture 
offered  to  the  British  Cabinet  his  mediation  for  a  peace  with   England 
France ;  which  was  accepted,  but  on  condition  that  the  Em-   and  Russia. 
peror  should  communicate  the  secret  articles  of  that  peace 
and  frankly  explain  his  views.     The  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen had  aggravated  the  resentment  which  Alexander  felt 
towards  England  for  the  refusal  of  a  loan.     He  declined  to 
make  the  communication  desired;    and  in  a  declaration  of 
November  7th,  1807,  broke  off  all  communication  with  Great 
Britain.     The  English  Ministry,  in  a  counter- declaration  of 
December  18th,  intimated  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  secret  engagements  to  which  Russia  had  been 
forced  to  subscribe  at  Tilsit,  but  had  hoped  that,  upon  con- 

^  All  these  treaties  will  be  found  in  Garden,  t.  x.  Notes  et  Docu- 
ments. 
^  Lefebvre,  ch.  xxiii.     See  below.  ^  Martens,  t.  xi.  p.  467. 
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sideration  of  them,  the  Emperor  might  have  been  induced  to 
withdraw  himself  from  them.  They  showed,  indeed,  their 
knowledge  of  the  secret  articles  by  reproaching  the  Emperor 
with  abandoning  to  France  the  Ionian  Republic,  whose  inde- 
pendence he  had  solemnly  guaranteed.  They  declined  to 
exculpate  themselves  respecting  the  Danish  expedition ;  it 
was  not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  arrangements 
of  Tilsit  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure  which  those 
arrangements  had  occasioned.  They  concluded  with  express- 
ing their  determination  to  maintain  their  principles  of  mari- 
time law  against  any  Confederation  whatsoever ;  which  were 
become  of  incalculable  importance  at  an  epoch  when  the 
maritime  power  of  G-reat  Britain  was  the  sole  existing  defence 
against  the  unceasing  usurpations  of  France.^ 
England  Thus  began  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 

A?stria^  ^y  which  lasted  nearly  five  years.  From  the  position  of  the  two 
countries,  it  was  productive  of  but  few  military  events,  though 
it  occasioned  great  privation  and  distress  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  was  highly  unpopular  among  its  inhabitants.  Austria 
was  also  drawn  into  the  Continental  System  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Summoned  after 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  to  enter  into  that  league,  she  called  upon 
Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
peace ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  English  Cabinet,  principally 
on  the  ground  that  no  bases  of  negotiation  were  laid  down, 
the  Austrian  Minister  took  his  departure  from  London  in 
January,  1808.  The  evacuatian  of  Braunau  by  the  French 
was  the  reward  of  this  base  subserviency.  Thus  England  was 
deserted  by  her  faithless  allies  ;  she,  instead  of  France,  became 
the  object  of  a  European  Coalition.  Her  commerce  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  ports  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  North,  Sweden 
alone  endeavoured  to  preserve  herself  from  the  Continental 
System ;  but  her  efforts  involved  her  in  a  war  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert.  The  Turks  showed  more  good  sense 
and  more  fidelity  to  their  engagements  than  most  of  the 
Christian  Powers.  Their  ports  remained  open  to  all  friendly 
nations,  and  the  commerce  between  London  and  Hamburg 
was  conducted  through  Constantinople !  Yet  the  Porte  had 
only  recently  emerged  from  a  war  with  England. 

^  See  these  Declarations  in  Garden,  t.  x.  pp.  348-363.   An7i.  Register. 
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The  conquest  of  Egypt  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  France  and 
Turks  ;  and  Napoleon's  expulsion  had  excited  their  contempt.  Turkey. 
The  Porte  had,  indeed,  concluded  a  peace  with  Bonaparte  as 
First  Consul  in  June,  1802  ;  but  it  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy.  But  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  rupture  between  France  and 
Kussia,  conveyed  at  once  a  strong  idea  of  the  military  power 
of  the  French,  and  of  the  utility  of  their  alliance  to  the  Porte. 
Eeciprocal  embassies  were  sent  early  in  1806,  and  the  Porte 
consented  to  give  Napoleon  the  title  of  Padisha,  or  Emperor. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  General  Sebastiani  was  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to  incite  Sultan 
Selim  III.  against  the  English  and  Russians,  and  to  place  at 
his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  France.  Sebastiani  denounced 
the  perfidy  of  Russia  in  keeping  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands ;  he  insinuated  that  the  French  army  in  Dalmatia 
would  act  for  or  against  the  Turks  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  in  a  note  of  September  16th,  1806,  he  called  upon  the 
Porte  to  close  the  Bosphorus  against  all  Russian  and  English 
ships  of  war  and  transports.  At  his  instance,  the  Sultan 
deposed  the  Princes  Moruzzi  and  Ypsilanti,  the  Hospodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  were  attached  to  Russian  in- 
terests, and  appointed  in  their  places  Suzzo  and  Callimachi, 
the  devoted  partisans  of  France.  The  Porte  was  moved  to 
this  anti-Russian  policy  by  some  causes  of  complaint  which 
she  had  against  that  nation.  Questions  of  maritime  right 
had  arisen  between  the  two  countries ;  and  the  Porte  also 
accused  Russia  of  supporting  an  insurrection  in  Servia,  con- 
ducted by  G-eorge  Petrowitsch,  which  had  assumed  a  very 
formidable  character. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Hospodars  was  contrary  to  a  conven-  Russian  and 
tion  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  of  September  24th,  1802,  wa^lgoe. 
by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  those  Princes  should  be 
appointed  for  seven  years ;  and  in  case  they  should  commit 
any  offence,  their  conduct  was  to  be  submitted,  before  dis- 
missal, to  the  Russian  Court.  The  Porte  was  summoned  to 
observe  her  stipulations  with  respect  to  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia ;  to  restore  order  in  the  latter  province,  which  had 
been  disturbed ;  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by 
Russian  ships  of  war,  and  to  renew  its  alliance  with  England. 
But  previously  to  the  delivery  of  this  note,  and  although  the 
Hospodars  had  been  restored,  the  Russian  General  Michelson, 

V.  E  B 
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had  entered  Moldavia,  surprised  Chocziu,  occupied  Jassy, 
blockaded  Bender,  and  advanced  towards  the  Danube.  On 
December  23rd,  1806,  a  battle  took  place  at  G-roda,  in  which 
the  Turks  were  defeated,  and,  on  the  27th,  Michelson  entered 
Bucharest  in  Wallachia.  On  the  31st,  the  Porte  formally 
declared  war  against  Russia,  and,  a  few  days  after,  notified 
to  foreign  Powers  that  the  Bosphorus  was  closed. 
War  After  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war,  Eussia  demanded  the 

EEigiand        ^^^  ^^  England.     This  was  an  embarrassing  demand.     But 
and  the  Whig  IViinistry  accepted  it,  nay,  though  Turkey  was  an 

1807.^^'  ancient  ally,  determined  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  part  of  her 
dominions.  On  January  25th,  1807,  Sir  C.  Arbuthnot,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accused  the  Porte  of 
partiality  for  France,  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  threatened  an  expedition  against  Constantinople. 
The  Eeis  Effendi  having  denied  these  accusations,  and  re- 
fused the  satisfaction  demanded.  Sir  C.  Arbuthnot,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  English  merchants,  went  on  board  the 
"Endymion"  frigate,  and  joined  the  English  squadron  off 
Tenedos.  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  summoned  with 
his  squadron  from  Cadiz ;  and  on  February  19th  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  with  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  several  fire  ships,  and  seized  and  burnt  a 
Turkish  squadron  at  Gallipoli.  His  appearance  before  Con- 
stantinople filled  that  city  with  consternation.  He  demanded 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  French  ambassador ;  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  England  and  Eussia  ;  free  passage 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  for  Eussian  ships  of  war  ; 
the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  navy,  to  be  kept  in  an  Enghsh 
port  till  the  peace.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
with  negotiations,  whilst  the  Turks,  directed  by  Sebastian! 
and  other  French  officers,  put  Constantinople  into  so  formid- 
able a  posture  of  defence  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  accelerate 
his  retreat ;  which  was  effected,  not  without  some  loss, 
March  3rd.  After  this  failure,  Duckworth,  proceeded  to 
Malta  and  enbarked  5,000  troops  for  a  coup  de  main  upon 
Egypt ;  a  force  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  Alex- 
andria, indeed,  was  taken,  but  two  attempts  on  Eosetta  failed. 
The  English  held  Alexandria  till  September  22nd,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  Mahommed  Ali  Pasha,  and  forced  to 
capitulate. 

Meanwhile  a  revolution  had  occurred  at  Constantinople. 
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Sultan  Selim  III.,  an  excellent  Prince,  had  become  unpopular 
by  introducing  some  reforms,  and  especially  by  attempting  to 
substitute  regular  troops,  after  the  European  fashion,  in  place 
of  the  Janissaries.  These  latter,  incited  by  the  Ulemas  and 
led  by  the  Mufti  in  person,  rose  in  insurrection,  deposed 
Selim,  May  30th,  1807,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  his 
nephew,  Mustapha  lY.,  son  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  too  young  to 
ascend  the  throne. 

The  Eussians  had  carried  on  the  war  without  much  vigour. 
The  only  important  action  on  shore  was  the  defeat  of  Tussuf 
Pasha  by  (Jenei-al  Groudowitsch,  on  the  river  Aspatschai, 
June  18th.  At  sea,  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Said  Ali  was 
completely  defeated  off  Lemnos  by  the  Russian  admiral 
Siniavin,  July  1st.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Russia  agreed  to 
evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded at  Slobosia,  August  24th,  1807.'  The  English  am- 
bassador, Sir  Arthur  Paget,  had  acquainted  the  Porte  with 
the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit,  and  the  abandonment  of  their 
interests  by  Napoleon,  who  had  induced  them  to  take  up  arms, 
but  whom  they  now  beheld  the  intimate  ally  of  their  ancient 
and  most  dangerous  enemy.  These  occurrences  tended  to 
reconcile  the  Porte  with  England.  In  spite  of  the  hostilities 
which  had  occurred,  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  countries,  and  at  length  a  treaty  was  effected, 
January  5th,  1809.^  The  treaty  between  Charles  II.  and 
Mahomet  lY.  in  1675,  which  was  very  favourable  to  England, 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  it.  The  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  accorded  to  the  English  in  1799,  was  also  confirmed,  but 
no  ships  of  war  were  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  The  armistice 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  prolonged  till  1809,  when  a 
fresh  war  broke  out  between  those  Powers. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  an  immediate 
result  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.^  The  adherence  of  Gustavus  TV. 
to  a  cause  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  repudiated  pro- 
duced a  breach  between  them.  Hostilities  were  brought  on 
by  the  Emperor  in  a  most  artful  manner.  His  long  silence, 
his  feigned  irresolution,  his  affected  scruples,  the  pacific  and 

^  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  689. 
^  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  t.  i.  p.  160. 

^  For  the  history  of  Sweden,  see  Svederus,  Schwedens  Politik  iind 
Kriege  (1808-1814). 
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friendly  language  of  his  ministers,  were  all  calculated  to 
deceive  G-ustavus,  and  lull  him  into  a  false  security.  After 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  Alexander  summoned  the 
King  of  Sweden,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  to  revert,  hke 
himself,  to  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Gustavus 
replied,  November  13th,  1807,  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  was  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  French  had  a 
preponderance  upon  its  coasts,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor 
to  engage  the  French  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  those 
quarters.  As  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  demand,  Gustavus 
apphed  to  England  for  aid ;  and  on  February  8th,  1808,  a 
treaty  of  subsidies  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,^  by  which 
the  English  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  Swedes  .£100,000 
sterling  a  month,  for  twelve  months,  to  commence  from  the 
previous  January  ;  Gustavus,  on  his  side,  undertaking  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  force,  and  especially  at  sea.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  delivered  a  last  declaration  to  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm, February  22nd,  1808 ;  but  before  any  reply  could  be 
made,  a  Russian  army,  under  Buxhovden,  passed  the  Kymene, 
and  entered  Finland.  At  the  news  of  this  invasion,  which 
had  not  been  preceded  by  any  declaration  of  war,  Gustavus, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  caused  M.  Alopeus,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Stockholm,  to  be  arrested,  March  3rd.  When 
the  Emperor  Alexander  received  intelligence  of  this  act  he 
declared  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  his  court  that  he  should 
not  make  reprisals  for  this  breach  of  international  law ;  but 
he  notified  that  henceforth  he  should  regard  Swedish  Finland 
as  annexed  to  his  Empire.  On  the  other  hand  the  King  of 
Sweden  sought  to  compensate  himself  for  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  Russia  by  invading  Norway,  belonging 
to  Denmark,  and  diverted  for  that  purpose  20,000  men, 
who  might  have  sufficed  to  hold  the  Russians  in  check. 
The  Danes,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  with  France  already 
mentioned,"  had  undertaken  to  conquer  the  Swedish  pro- 
vince of  Schonen.  The  Emperor  had  detached  from  the 
grand  army  for  that  purpose  14,000  Spaniards  under  La 
Romana;  these  were  united  in  Funen  with  15,000  Danes, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo.  The  Danes  declared  war  against  Sweden  February 
29,  1808. 

^  Martens,  Nouv.  Eec.  t.  i.  p.  2.  ^  Supra,  p.  413. 
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The  campaign  in  Norway,  without  any  marked  success  on  campaign 
either  side,  turned  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  ^^^  Norway 
Danes ;  the  Swedes  were  driven  out,  and  the  Danes  in  their 
turn  invaded  Sweden.  In  Schonen,  Gustavus,  instead  of 
keeping  on  the  defensive,  meditated  an  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  and  he  had,  therefore,  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  that  Province.  He  was  assisted  by  an 
English  army  of  12,000  men,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  as  well 
as  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Saumarez  (May,  1808). 
The  English  Government,  however,  aware  of  the  eccentric 
character  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  placed  some  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  these  forces.  The  troops  were  prin- 
cipally intended  for  the  defence  of  Gothenburg,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Zealand ; 
but  as  Gustavus  did  not  relish  these  restrictions,  the  troops 
were  not  permitted  to  land.  Gustavus  proposed  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  first  an  expedition  to  Eussian  Finland,  and  then  to 
Norway,  neither  of  which  was  deemed  feasible  by  the  English 
general ;  and  as  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  continued 
to  be  forbidden,  Sir  John  Moore,  after  notice  to  that  effect, 
returned  to  England  with  the  fleet,  July  3rd.  The  presence 
of  the  English,  however,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  troops  in 
Schonen,  had  compelled  Bernadotte  to  abandon  his  project 
of  an  invasion,  and  had  filled  Copenhagen  with  the  terror  of 
another  bombardment.  Bernadotte's  army,  too,  was  weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  La  Eomana,  who  contrived  to  retire  in 
August  with  8,000  of  his  men. 

The  war  in  Finland  produced  more  decisive  results.  The  Armistice 
Eussian  general,  Buxhovden,  entered  Abo,  the  capital  of  the  °^  OikioM. 
Grand-duchy,  March  23rd,  1807,  and  burnt  the  fleet  there. 
The  important  place  of  Sveaborg  surrendered  on  the  6th, 
with  ninety-four  vessels.  The  Eussian  admiral,  Bodiskov, 
captured  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Isles.  But  these  reverses 
were  in  part  retrieved.  The  Swedish  general,  Klingspor, 
seconded  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Finns,  marching 
from  TJleaborg  about  the  middle  of  May  with  17,000  men, 
drove  the  Eussians  from  East  Bothnia.  The  Swedes,  assisted 
by  the  English  fleet,  compelled  the  Eussians  to  evacuate 
Gothland  and  the  Aland  Isles.  Admiral  Saumarez  defeated 
the  Eussian  fleet,  and  kej^t  it  blockaded  several  months  in 
Baltischport,  till  the  approach  of  winter  forced  him  to  leave 
the   Baltic.      But   these    successes   were  not   lasting.      The 
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Russians,  under  Kamenskoi,  having  received  considerable  re- 
inforcements, again  drove  back  the  Swedes,  and  successively 
took  possession  of  Lappfiord,  Christianstadt,  Wasa,  and  the 
two  Carlebys.  G-anila  (old)  Carleby  was  entered  September 
24th.  The  Swedes  were  also  repulsed  in  some  descents  in 
South  Finland.  Klingspor  obtained  from  General  Buxhov- 
den  a  suspension  of  arms,  September  29th ;  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  proclaimed  the  union 
of  Finland  with  Russia.  A  fresh  armistice,  more  favourable 
to  the  Russians,  was  signed  at  Olkioki,  November  19th, 
1808,^  by  which  the  Swedes  agreed  to  evacuate  the  whole 
province  of  TJleaborg,  and  the  Russians  were  allowed  to 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  Kemi,  at  the  head  of  the  Grulf  of 
Bothnia. 

Gustavus  IV.  concluded  with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  of 
subsidies,  March  1st,  1809,^  by  which  he  was  to  receive 
^1,200,000.  But  this  was  the  last  political  act  of  his  life. 
The  expensive  and  disastrous  campaign  of  1808  had  excited 
great  discontent,  especially  among  the  soldiery ;  and  as  Gus- 
tavus  had  increased  it  by  attributing  the  recent  misfortunes 
to  his  Guards,  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  and  some  generals 
and  nobles,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and 
marched  upon  Stockholm.  Field-Marshal  Klingspor,  General 
Adlercreuz,  and  other  officers,  arrested  Gustavus  in  his  apart- 
ments on  the  night  of  March  12th,  1809.  On  the  14th  Duke 
Charles  undertook  the  Regency ;  the  King  was  conducted  to 
Drottingholm,  and  on  the  29th  he  signed  his  abdication. 
The  States  thanked  the  Duke  for  undertaking  the  Regency, 
as  well  as  the  conspirators  for  an  act  which  had  saved  the 
country  from  ruin.  Gustavus  was  ultimately  permitted  to 
quit  the  Kingdom.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  constitution ;  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  State,  consist- 
ing of  nine  members,  responsible  to  the  nation,  who  were 
to  decide  uj^on  important  matters.  The  executive  power 
was  left  to  the  King.  The  Regent  accepted  the  crown  on 
these  conditions,  and  was  proclaimed  as  Charles  XIII.,  June 
5th. 

Hostilities  had  commenced  in  1809  with  balanced  success, 
but  negotiations  were  opened  by  the  new  King,  and  a  treaty 
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of  peace  was  signed  at  FriedericlisliamD,  September  17th.^ 
Charles  XIII.  promised  to  adhere  to  the  Continental  System, 
but  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  salt  and  colonial  produc- 
tions. Finland  with  the  Aland  Isles,  and  part  of  West 
Bothnia,  were  ceded  to  Eussia.  Napoleon,  however,  would 
not  recognize  the  exceptions  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  though 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  Swedish 
people ;  and,  in  order  to  make  peace  with  France,  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  them.  The  war  declared  against 
Napoleon  by  Gustavus  lY.,  October  31st,  1805,  was  termin- 
ated by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  January  6th,  1810."  Napoleon 
restored  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Principality  of  Eiigen. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  signed  at  Jonkop- 
ing,  December  10th,  1809.^  The  treaty  contains  no  article  of 
importance. 

It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  secret  aiTangements  at  Tilsit, 
Portugal  also  was  to  be  compelled  into  the  Continental 
System.  Napoleon,  after  that  peace,  had  returned  to  Paris, 
July  29th,  1807,  and  was  saluted  with  the  servile  flattery  of 
aU  the  public  bodies.  The  Tribunate  was  entirely  suppressed, 
August  19th,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Legislative  Body  was 
modified.  Nobody  under  forty  years  of  age  was  henceforth 
to  be  a  member  of  that  Assembly.  But  the  Emperor's  views 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  execution  of  his  Continental  plans. 
By  an  Imperial  Decree  of  August  18th,  Hesse-Cassel,  Bruns- 
wick, Fulda,  the  greater  part  of  Hanover,  and  other  districts 
were  annexed  to  the  Kiugdom  of  Westphalia,  which,  till 
Jerome  should  assume  the  crown,  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Eegency.  Napoleon  next  turned  his  views 
towards  Portugal.  But,  in  order  to  reach  that  country,  he 
determined  to  use  the  arm  of  Spain. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  in  1801,  in 
favoui-  of  the  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.,  an  apparent  harmony 
had  existed  between  that  Sovereign  and  France.  But  the 
compulsory  alliance  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French. 
Napoleon,  measuring  his  demands  only  by  the  contempt 
which  he  felt  for  Spain,  treated  her  rather  as  a  vassal  than 
an  ally.  Thus  she  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  her  claim 
upon  Louisiana,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  72  million  francs,  to 

^  Koch  et  SchoU,  Hist,  des  Tmites,  t.  xiv.  p.  208  sq.;  Martens,  ibid. 
p.  19. 
2  Martens,  Noitv.  Rec.  t.  xii.  p.  232.  ^  Ibid.  p.  223. 
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lend  her  navy  for  the  purposes  of  France,  to  see  it  almost 
annihilated  by  the  English  at  Trafalgar:  all  this  without 
any  prospect  of  advantage,  but  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
certainty  of  having  her  colonies  taken  from  her  and  her  com- 
merce destroyed.  The  Eoyal  family,  besides  these  grievances 
common  to  the  whole  nation,  had  others  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Charles  lY.  had  seen  his  brother  Ferdinand  hurled 
from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  had  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize Joseph  Bonaparte  as  his  successor.  The  hostility  mani- 
fested by  Napoleon  towards  all  the  Bourbons, — the  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien, — afforded  little  hope  that  the  Spanish 
branch  of  that  house  would  escape  overthrow  when  the 
occasion  should  present  itself.  It  was  also  known  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid  that  Napoleon  had  contemplated  bestowing 
portions  of  the  Spanish  territory  on  others.  Thus,  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace  with  England,  he  had  offered  to  cede 
the  Spanish  colony  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  had  also  proposed  to 
give  the  Balearic  Islands  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  as  an 
indemnity  for  Sicily,  to  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
to  burden  Spain  with  a  large  annuity  payable  to  the  same 
family.^  These  considerations  awakened  in  the  Court  of 
Madrid  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  appears  to  have  been  taken  about  June, 
1806.  Secret  negotiations  were  opened  with  England  and 
Russia,  and  Portugal  also  appears  to  have  been  in  the  plot. 
The  Spanish  Grovernment  promised  to  declare  against  France, 
as  soon  as  she  should  be  engaged  with  the  Northern  Powers. 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  sometimes  under  pretence  of  a  war 
with  Portugal,  sometimes  of  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar,  began 
to  raise  troops,  and  on  the  5th  October  appeared  a  proclama- 
tion calling  the  whole  nation  to  arms.  Nine  days  later 
Prussia  was  overthrown  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt !  The  news 
of  that  event  overwhelmed  the  Court  of  Madrid  with  con- 
Demands  of  sternation.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  sought  to  excuse  him- 
Napoieon.  g^jf  ^i^}^  ^he  French  Ambassador,  The  sudden  suspension 
of  the  armaments  was  explained  by  various  j^retexts;  the 
state  of  the  finances,  the  lack  of  public  spirit,  the  reluctance 
of  the  King  to  attack  Portugal.  Napoleon,  for  the  present, 
dissembled  his  resentment.  He  demanded,  however,  a  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  to  join  the  army  of  observa- 

^  See  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist.  ofEnrox>e,  ch.  lii. 
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tion  in  Hanover.  He  also  required  that  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  six  ships  of  the  line  at  Carthagena  should  proceed  to 
Toulon.  He  sent  into  Spain  25,000  Prussians  captured  at 
Jena.  Finally,  he  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment the  Berlin  Decree,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  put 
into  immediate  execution  in  all  the  ports  of  Spain.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  these  demands  that  the  Spanish  force  under 
the  Marquis  de  la  Eomana,  already  mentioned,  proceeded  to 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Napoleon  had  learned  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  the  Napoleon 
Spaniards,  and  he  secretly  resolved  to  overthrow  the  Bourbon  Portugal, 
dynasty  in  Spain,  to  render  that  country  another  satellite  of 
France.  But  such  an  enterprise  was  not  to  be  lightly  under- 
taken. An  open  attack  might  awaken  the  patriotism  of  a 
brave  nation;  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  determined  to  use 
perfidy.  He  resolved,  first  to  use  Spain  for  the  destruction  of 
Portugal,  and  then  to  overwhelm  her.  A  French  army,  in- 
tended both  to  conquer  Portugal  and  to  overawe  Spain,  had 
been  assembled  near  Bayonne  early  in  1807.  The  Prince  of 
the  Peace  was  gained  by  promises,  and  in  July  the  Court  of 
Madrid  was  called  upon  to  join  France  in  summoning  the 
Portuguese  Grovemment  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  Eng- 
lish. In  case  of  refusal,  France  and  Spain  were  to  declare 
war  against  Portugal,  and  a  combined  French  and  Spanish 
army  was  to  march  upon  Lisbon.  The  Eegent  of  Portugal 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns ;  but  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
the  Spanish  and  French  ambassadors  at  Lisbon  jointly  signified 
to  the  Eegent  that  if  by  September  1st,  1807,  he  had  not  de- 
clared war  against  England,  dismissed  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  recalled  his  own  from  London,  arrested  as 
hostages  all  the  English  in  Portugal,  confiscated  all  property 
belonging  to  that  nation,  and  united  his  squadrons  with  those 
of  France  and  Spain,  he  would  find  himself  at  war  with  those 
countries.  At  the  same  time  the  French  and  Spanish  forces 
began  to  move  towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

The  Eegent  Don  John,  naturally  irresolute,  had  recently  Portugal 
betrayed  symptoms  of  the  same  mental  weakness  which  had  coerced, 
so  long  afflicted  his  mother ;    and  the  Ministers   had  even 
deliberated  whether  they  should  not  transfer  the  Eegency  to 
the  hands  of  his  wife.     The  first  impulse  of  the  Eegent  was 
to  fly  to  the  Brazils.     He  then  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
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French  Emperor  by  submission.  He  promised  to  declare  war 
against  England,  to  shut  his  ports  against  her,  to  put  his 
fleet  at  the  disposal  of  France.  Such  concessions  ought  to 
have  satisfied  Napoleon,  had  he  not  had  ulterior  designs. 
But  he  had  resolved  on  the  ruin  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
He  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  proposed  conditions, 
including  the  arrest  of  the  English,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  properties.  Upon  the  Regent's  refusal,  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  de  Rejneval,  demanded  his  passports,  and 
Don  John,  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  prepared  to  quit 
Portugal.  The  English  established  in  that  country  had  been 
secretly  informed  of  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  families  embarked,  carrying  with 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  five  ships  of  the  line  and  other 
vessels  were  rapidly  equipped  to  convey  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  and  the  aid  of  England  was  invoked  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Treaties  for        The   resolution   was   neither  unnecessary  nor  premature. 

Portugal  ^"^o  secret  conventions  between  France  and  Spain  were  signed 
at  Fontainebleau,  October  27th,  1807,  for  the  division  and 
occupation  of  Portugal.^  The  kingdom  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  Province  of  Entre  Douro  and 
Minho,  with  the  title  of  North  Lusitania,  was  destined  for  the 
young  King  of  Etruria,  who  was  to  cede  his  Italian  Kingdom 
to  France.  The  Algarves  and  the  Province  of  Alemtejo  were 
to  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  the  Algarves.  These  two  States  were  to  be  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  if  issue  of  their 
Sovereigns,  both  male  and  female,  should  become  extinct, 
then  the  right  of  investiture  devolved  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  ; 
but  on  condition  that  these  Principalities  should  not  be  united 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  nor  with  each  other.  The  rest  of 
Portugal,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montes, 
and  Estremadura,  were  to  be  sequestered  in  the  hands  of 
France  till  the  general  peace ;  when  they  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  House  of  Braganza,  on  condition  that  England  should 
agree  to  return  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and 

^  They  will  be  found  in  Cantillo,  Tratados  de  Paz  y  de  Comercio, 
p.  710,  and  in  Cevallos,  Expose  des  moyens  qui  ont  ete  mis  en  usage 
parVEmpereur  Napoleon  pour  usurper  la  Couronne  d'Espagne,  App. 
(translated  by  Nettement).     See  also  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  372  sqq. 
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the  other  Spanish  possessions  which  she  had  conquered 
during  the  war.  The  Portuguese  colonies  were  to  be  divided 
between  France  and  Spain.  Napoleon  guaranteed  Charles  IV. 
his  European  possessions,  and  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the 
Two  Americas,"  to  be  assumed  at  the  general  peace,  or,  at 
latest,  within  three  years.  Such  were  the  baits  with  which 
Charles  was  to  be  lured  on  to  his  ruin. 

Napoleon  did  not  await  the  signature  of  the  treaties  to  act  The  French 
against  Portugal.  General  Junot,  with  the  army  of  invasion,  pJrtugal. 
crossed  the  Bidasoa,  October  18th,  and  advanced  with  rapid 
marches  on  Salamanca.  At  the  same  time  three  Spanish 
divisions  were  put  in  motion,  two  of  which  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  Provinces  assigned  to  the  King  of  Etruria 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  while  the  third  was  to  join  the 
French  at  Alcantara,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  march 
upon  Lisbon.  A  second  French  army  of  40,000  men,  as- 
sembled at  Bayonne,  was  also  to  enter  Portugal  in  case  the 
English  should  threaten  an  attack.  By  a  treaty  of  October 
22nd,  England  secretly  authorized  the  Portuguese  Eegent 
ostensibly  to  separate  his  cause  from  hers,  and  to  shut  against 
her  his  ports  and  markets  ;  but  only  on  condition  that  France 
and  Spain  should  declare  themselves  satisfied.  The  Regent 
accordingly  declared  war  against  England,  recalled  his  am- 
bassador from  London,  sequestered  all  English  proj^erty  still 
remaining  in  Portugal ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  apparent  sub- 
mission, demanded  that  the  advance  of  the  French  troops 
should  be  arrested.  But  Napoleon,  persuaded  that  the  Regent 
was  deceiving  him,  directed  Junot  to  precipitate  his  march. 

Don  John,  irresolute  to  the  last,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
appease  Napoleon  by  proposing  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  Beira,  his  son,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg,  aud  by  offering  a  considerable  subsidy.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  with  an  English  fleet,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  declared  that  river  blockaded,  November  22nd. 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  proceeding  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic 
with  a  corps  of  10,000  men,  destined  to  aid  the  King  of 
Sweden,  was  also  ordered  to  wait  at  Lisbon,  and  in  case  of 
need  to  support  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  These  forces  were  intended 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Family,  if  it 
was  really  their  intention  to  fly ;  or,  if  they  were  playing 
false,  to  treat  Portugal  as  an  enemy.  Another  reason  for 
their  appearance  was  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Admiral, 
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Lisbon, 
1807. 


Siniavin,  who  liad  put  into  the  Tagus  with  a  fleet  of  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  more  than  6,000  troops,  on 
his  return  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  A  notice 
from  Junot  that  he  had  arrived  at  Abrantes,  within  four  days' 
march  of  Lisbon,  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  irresolution  of 
the  Eegent.  On  the  same  day  that  he  received  this  news,  Sir 
S.  Smith  forwarded  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  the  Moniteur  of 
November  13th,  in  which  appeared  the  following  notice: 
"  The  Prince  Eegent  of  Portugal  is  deprived  of  his  throne. 
The  fall  of  the  House  of  Braganza  will  be  a  fresh  proof  that 
the  ruin  of  those  who  attach  themselves  to  the  English  is 
inevitable." 

All  doubt  was  now  removed.  Liberty  and  a  throne  in 
Brazil  were  preferable  to  a  compulsory  abdication,  and  per- 
haps imprisonment  in  France.  The  Eoyal  family  embarked 
November  27th,  amid  the  regret  and  lamentations  of  the 
people.  For  the  first  time  since  sixteen  years  the  afflicted 
Queen  Maria  I.  quitted  her  palace  of  Mafra  to  abandon  her 
native  land.  Most  of  the  great  families  and  rich  merchants 
of  the  kingdom  accompanied  their  Sovereigns  in  their  exile, 
to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  15,000  persons.  The 
royal  fleet,  escorted  by  some  English  ships  of  the  line,  arrived 
at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  January  18th,  1808. 

Junot  entered  Lisbon,  November  30th,  1807,  with  only 
about  1,500  men,  a  great  part  of  his  army  having  been  left 
far  in  the  rear,  through  the  difficulties  of  the  march.  The 
people  were  filled  with  contempt  on  beholding  this  small 
force,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  conscripts  ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  at  insurrection,  but  was  put  down  by 
the  promptitude  and  decision  of  Junot.  That  general  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  G-overnor-General  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  he  ruled  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner. 
The  Spanish  armies  invaded  with  equal  success  the  provinces 
assigned  to  the  King  of  Etruria  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
but  were  not  suffered  to  retain  them.  Maria  Louisa,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Etruria,  who  acted  as  Eegent  for  her  minor  son, 
Charles  Louis,  resigned  the  Government  in  December,  1807, 
and  set  off  for  Spain ;  when  Tuscany  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.  By  the  conquest  of  Portugal  was 
completed  the  establishment  of  the  Continental  System  in 
Southern  Europe,  to  which  Pope  Pius  VII.  had  already 
acceded  for  the  States  of  the  Church. 
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Pius  VII.  had  several  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Napoleon 
Napoleon's  conduct.  Although,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  ^.^5^^^^"^ 
many  of  his  Cardinals,  he  had  proceeded  to  Paris  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  he  had  received  no  benefit  from  that  act. 
So  far  from  procuring  the  restoration  of  the  Legations,  a 
plan  had  even  been  formed  by  some  of  the  French  Ministers, 
while  Pius  was  in  France,  to  secularize  the  territories  which 
he  still  held  in  Italy,  to  annex  them  to  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
and  to  detain  him  in  France,  where  he  was  to  exercise  his 
papal  functions.  Napoleon  did  not  indeed  sanction  this  pro- 
ject, but  he  treated  the  Holy  Father  with  marked  disrespect. 
Although  the  period  had  been  fixed  for  his  return  to  Eome, 
he  was  kept  some  time  in  France.  Pius,  on  his  side,  seized 
every  occasion  to  display  his  resentment.  He  refused  Napo- 
leon's application  to  him  to  dissolve  the  marriage  contracted 
by  Jerome  Bonaparte  in  America  with  Miss  Patterson,  a 
Protestant.  In  the  war  of  1805,  Pius  had  showed  himself  a 
decided  partisan  of  the  Coalition;  had  opposed  Cardinal 
Fesch's  demand  that  the  Pontifical  G-overnment  should  estab- 
lish a  military  cordon  on  its  Neapolitan  frontier  to  prevent 
the  irruption  of  the  alhes ;  nay,  had  even  declared  that  if  the 
Russians  made  an  attempt  on  Civita  Vecchia  he  should  not 
oppose  them.  After  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  Napoleon  gave 
vent  to  his  anger.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  from 
Munich,  January  7th,  1806.  On  February  13th,  he  wrote  to 
him  from  Paris  in  still  harsher  terms,  and  instructed  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  demand  the  immediate  expulsion  of  all  Russians, 
English,  Swedes,  and  Sardinians  from  the  Pontifical  States, 
and  the  shutting  of  all  the  Papal  ports  against  the  enemies  of 
France.  Pius  at  first  declined  to  comply  with  these  demands. 
Sensible,  however,  of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself, 
he  privately  engaged  the  English,  Russian,  and  Sardinian 
Ministers  to  leave  Rome.  He  also  hinted  that  he  should  not 
object  to  see  a  French  garrison  in  Civita  Vecchia,  and  General 
Duhesme  in  consequence  took  military  occupation  of  that 
place.  But  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  so  conciliated.  His 
violence  towards  the  Pontiff  was  redoubled.  Pius  gave  fresh 
offence,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Naples, 
by  reviving  the  Papal  claim  of  investiture  with  regard  to  that 
crown,  and  from  this  time  Napoleon  appears  to  have  determined 
upon  the  eventual  seizure  of  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions. 
He  immediately  adopted  some  violent  measures.     He  pro- 
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ceeded  to  fill  up  some  Venetian  bishoprics  without  asking  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope.  He  demanded  the  expulsion  from 
Rome  of  certain  leaders  of  bands  who  had  formerly  fought 
against  France.  He  also  seized  the  Principalities  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  which,  though  situate  in  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  presented  the 
first  to  Talleyrand,  the  second  to  Bernadotte. 
Napoleon's  To  all  these  blows  Pius  YII.  opposed  the  most  unbending 
Aims.  resistance.    He  had  conceived  that  the  persecution  of  the 

Church  would  infallibly  reanimate  the  fervour  of  religious 
faith,  and  he  gradually  resigned  himseK  to  the  idea  of  de- 
privation, flight,  even  death  itseK,  in  that  holy  cause.  After 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  Alquier,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Pontiff  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Napoleon  before  it  was  too  late,  by  recognizing  the  King 
of  Naples,  joining  the  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  the 
Italian  States,  and  adopting  the  Continental  System.  But 
Napoleon  had  now  determined  on  annexing  all  Italy  to  his 
Empire,  as  he  had  stipulated  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  at  first,  to  leave  Rome  and  its  territory  to 
the  Pope ;  who,  however,  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  Duchy  of 
Urbino,  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  Macerata,  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  Papal 
revenue.  An  order  for  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  was 
issued,  September  29th. 
The  French  The  advance  of  the  French  troops  had  been  already  an- 
1808 '^^°"^^'  nounced,  when  a  treaty,  concluded  at  Paris  by  Cardinal 
Bayanne,  the  Papal  plenipotentiary,  in  which  all  Napoleon's 
demands  had  been  conceded,  arrived  at  Rome.  Pius  rejected 
it  with  indignation,  as  an  attack  upon  the  independence, 
dignity,  and  spiritual  rights  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and 
in  these  views  he  was  supported  by  the  Consistory.  He  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  Cardinal  Bayanne,  to  disavow  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  to  cancel  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Napoleon's 
views  than  this  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  G-eneral  Miollis 
being  immediately  instructed  to  occupy  Rome,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  before  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  the 
morning  of  February  2nd,  1808,  marched  unopposed  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  received  on  the  first  summons  the 
keys  of  that  fortress.  Resistance  woiJd,  indeed,  have  been 
useless.     The  Pope  contented  himself  with  a  protest  against 
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the  entry  of  the  French,  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  inability 
to  prevent  it,  and  exhorted  his  subjects  to  imitate  his  resigna- 
tion. All  the  Italian  cardinals  and  bishops,  the  Pope's  chief 
advisers,  were  compelled  to  leave  Kome,  and  General  Miollis 
was  directed  to  assume  the  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Pius  ventured  to  launch  against  Napoleon  the  feeble 
thunders  of  a  comminatory  brief  of  excommunication  (March 
27th,  1808).  The  French  Emperor  replied  by  a  decree  of 
April  2nd,  annexing,  by  virtue  of  his  right  as  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  the  provinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Macerata, 
and  Camerino  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.^ 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  382  sqq. ;  Artaud,  Histoire  du  Pape  Pius  VII. 
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RISINGS    IN    SPAIN    AND    AUSTRIA 

State  of  A  '^  ^^i^  period  all  tlie  thrones  of  Europe  had  been  more  or 

Spain,  1807.  x\  j^gg  shaken  by  Napoleon,  except  that  of  England,  which 
he  could  not  reach,  and  that  of  Spain  which  had  purchased 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  by  a  humiliating  alliance. 
The  latter  also  was  now  to  feel  the  shock,  but  after  a  diiferent 
manner.  The  conquests  of  Napoleon,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  their  lawfulness,  had  hitherto,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Venice,  at  least  been  achieved  in  the  open  field  by  military 
skill  and  force  of  arms.  He  was  now  to  show  himself  a  no 
less  consummate  master  in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue. 

The  detested  reign  of  Don  Emanuel  Godoy  at  length  raised 
up  against  him  at  Madrid  a  party  determined  to  rescue  the 
Spanish  nation  from  the  disgrace  of  being  governed  by  him. 
At  the  head  of  it  were  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Castile,  and  the  Canon,  Don  Juan 
Esco'iquiz,  who  had  conducted  the  education  of  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  heir  to  the  crown.' 

Ferdinand,  who  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
espoused,  in  1803,  a  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples. 
This  Princess,  whose  intriguing  character  resembled  that  of 
her  mother,  soon  rendered  the  Queen  of  Spain  her  enemy  ; 
Ferdinand  naturally  espoused  the  quarrels  of  his  wife,  and 
Esco'iquiz,  the  confidant  of  the  young  Prince,  became  irre- 
vocably engaged  in  his  cause.     Thus  the  royal  family  was 

^  For  Spanish  affairs  at  this  period,  see  Escoiquiz,  Expose  des  motifs 
qui  ont  engage  en  1808,  S.  M.  C.  Ferdinand  VII.  d  se  rendre  a 
Bayonne  ;  Cevallos,  Expose  des  moyens  qui  ont  ete  employes  par  VEmp. 
Napoleon  pour  usurper  la  couronne  d'Espagne;  De  Pradt,  Mem.  Hist. 
sur  la  Revol.  d'Espagne;  Toreno,  Hist,  del  Levatita^niento,  Guerra  y 
Revolucion  de  Espana;  Du  Casse,  Memoires  et  Correspondance  du  Roi 
Joseph;  Murat,  Murat  en  Espagne.  Baumgarten,  Gesck.  Spanietis 
seit  1789. 
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torn  by  faction,  which  continued  after  the  premature  death  of 
the  young  Princess  who  had  occasioned  it.  A  little  knot  of 
distinguished  persons  attached  themselves  to  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  the  Court  became  divided  into  two  parties,  that  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
Godoy,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  conciliate  Ferdinand, 
and  to  bring  about  the  Prince's  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
his  wife,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  Ferdinand's  ruin. 
Queen  Louisa  entered  warmly  into  his  plans  against  her  own 
son ;  and  as  the  feeble  health  of  Charles  IV.  foreboded  a 
speedy  termination  of  his  life,  she  conceived  the  project  of 
procuring  from  him  a  declaration  that  his  eldest  son  was  un- 
fit to  reign,  and  of  thus  prolonging  her  authority,  with  the 
title  of  Regent,  in  concert  with  Godoy.  With  this  view, 
Ferdinand  was  painted  in  the  blackest  colours,  was  kept  aloof 
from  all  affairs  of  state,  and  surrounded  with  spies ;  whilst 
the  favourite,  on  the  other  hand,  was  raised  to  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  dignities  of  the  Kingdom,  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  **  Royal  Highness,"  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Infants  of  Spain, 

As  the  situation  of  Ferdinand  seemed  to  grow  still  more  Ferdinand 
painful  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the  apparently  intimate  xapoieon 
union  which  ensued  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  the 
Tuileries,  Ferdinand  was  advised  by  his  confidants  to  supplant 
Godoy  in  the  favour  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  to  seek  his 
protection  by  offering  to  marry  a  Princess  of  the  Imperial 
family.  In  these  plans  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  found  a 
friend  and  guide  in  M.  de  Beauharnais,  recently  appointed 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  M.  de  Beauharnais  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Madlle.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  a  niece  of  Josephine's, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  Fer- 
dinand privately  wrote  to  Napoleon  October  11th,  1807,  im- 
ploring his  protection,  and  soliciting  the  hand  of  a  Princess 
of  his  family.  The  French  Emperor  did  not  commit  himself 
by  answering  Ferdinand's  letter;  nevertheless  from  this 
period  a  family  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
formed  part  of  his  political  combinations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, select  Madlle.  Tascher  for  that  purpose.  He  had  now 
begun  to  contemplate  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  he 
turned  his  views  to  the  family  of  his  brother  Lucien.  In  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  Lucien,  towards  the  end  of  1807, 
at  Mantua,  he  offered  his  brother  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
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the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  for  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte, but  on  condition  that  Lucien  should  divorce  his  wife, 
Madame  de  Jauberton.  But  with  Lucien  affection  proved 
stronger  than  ambition.  He  refused  to  separate  from  his 
wife ;  but  consented  that  his  daughter  should  proceed  to 
Paris,  to  await  the  splendid  destinies  that  seemed  in  store 
for  her. 
Arrest  of  Meanwhile  at  Madrid,  Godoy  having  caused  Ferdinand  to 

fsoT!^^*"^'  ^^  arrested,  October  29th,  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  the 
young  Prince  was  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  own  apartments. 
Papers  were  found  in  his  handwriting  in  which  the  crimes 
of  the  favourite  were  denounced  ;  also  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  Napoleon,  a  plan  for  what  was  to  be 
done  on  the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  and  various  decrees,  which 
already  bore  the  signature  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  appointing 
different  nobles  of  his  party  to  various  important  posts. 
Aided  by  G-odoy,  the  Queen  extorted  from  the  King  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  denounced  the  consfiiracy  of  his  son  and 
his  advisers.  She  also  persuaded  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
French  Emperor,  charging  Ferdinand  with  a  plot  to  dethrone 
himself  and  put  the  Queen  to  death,  and  promising  that  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  diverted  to  a 
younger  son.  Ferdinand,  however,  totally  lacked  the  courage 
necessary  to  a  conspirator.  No  sooner  was  he  arrested  than 
he  informed  his  mother  that  he  had  important  revelations  to 
make.  Caballero,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  was  sent  to  receive 
his  depositions,  in  which  he  gave  up  the  names  of  all  his 
advisers,  without  the  slightest  stipulation  for  their  safety. 
Godoy,  however,  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
clemency.  The  minute  of  the  Prince's  letter  to  Napoleon, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  written  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  French  ambassador,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  this  course. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Emperor  was  concerned  in  the  matter, 
and  with  him  a  collision  was  not  to  be  lightly  ventured. 
Godoy  counselled  pardon,  but  on  condition  that  Ferdinand 
should  make,  in  writing,  an  humble  confession.  The  young 
Prince  did  not  hesitate.  He  not  only  signed  the  required 
confession,  but  was  base  enough  to  swear  eternal  friendship 
and  devotion  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  His  accomplices 
were  subjected  to  a  trial,  but  acquitted  by  the  judges,  to  the 
rage  of  the  Queen. 
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Wliile  these  things  were  going  on  at  Madrid,  the  conquest  Napoleon's 
of  Portugal  was  accomplished,  and  the  time  had  arrived  for  ^^*°- 
the  division  of  that  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau.  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed,  and 
with  them  the  intentions  of  Napoleon ;  or  rather,  the  plans 
which  he  had  long  formed  now  appeared  ripe  for  execution. 
To  incorporate  with  France  all  the  Spanish  provinces  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  to  give  Portugal  to  Spain, 
in  the  name  of  an  indemnification,  was  now  the  object  of  the 
French  Emperor. 

Napoleon  determined  to  effect  his  object  bv  stratagem.  French 
Towards  the  end  of  1807  large  divisions  of  French  troops  gpfi^^'° 
began  to  enter  Spain  at  different  points,  apparently  in  a 
straggling  manner.  The  strongest  fortresses  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  Figueras,  Barcelona,  Pamplona,  St.  Sebastian,  were 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  occupied,  by  surprise  or  strata- 
gem. 

The  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain,  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor's  at  Milan,  December  23rd,  1807,  imposing  a  con- 
tribution of  war  of  a  hundred  million  francs  upon  Portugal, 
and  appointing  Junot  governor  of  that  country,  a  demand 
that  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  should  be 
suspended,  began  at  length  to  open  the  eyes  of  Godoy.  He 
perceived  that  he  had  been  duped;  that  the  offer  of  the 
Algarves  was  a  snare ;  that  he  had  been  only  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  despot.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
suspected  by  the  Spanish  people  of  having  collusively 
admitted  the  French  into  the  northern  fortresses.  Thus 
while  the  support  of  Napoleon  was  withdrawn  from  him,  he 
fell  still  deeper  into  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  The  dis- 
content and  anger  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  fears  of 
the  Court,  were  augmented  when,  early  in  March,  1808, 
another  French  corps  of  35,000  men,  entered  Vittoria.  The 
French  troops  in  Spain,  numbering  100,000  men,  were  now 
put  under  the  command-in-chief  of  Napoleon's  brother-in- 
law,  Murat,  G-rand  Duke  of  Berg.  Murat  arrived  at  Burgos 
March  13th,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  army,  and  imme- 
diately marched  upon  Madrid. 

Flight  seemed  to  offer  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  Godoy.   Attempted 
He  counselled  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  to  adopt  the  chfries^iv 
course  of  the   Portuguese    Sovereigns,  and   take   refuge   in 
their  American  possessions.     The  Queen  at  once  consented. 
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Charles  TV.  was  more  difficult  to  persuade;  he  could  not 
believe  that  Napoleon  intended  to  dethrone  him.  At  length 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Queen  and  Godoy.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  King  should  go  first  to  Seville,  from  that 
place  should  demand  from  the  French  Emperor  an  explana- 
tion of  his  motives  in  assembling  so  large  a  force  in  Spain,  as 
well  as  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  independence  of  the  Kingdom.  If  Napoleon's  answer 
should  be  unsatisfactory,  Charles  IV.  and  his  family  were  to 
proceed  to  Cadiz  and  embark  for  America,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  fleet  which  was  cruising  before  that  port. 
Charles  having  announced  his  determination  to  his  Council, 
March  15th,  the  disposable  troops  were  ordered  to  be  cantoned 
on  the  road  to  Andalusia  to  protect  the  journey  of  the  Royal 
Family;  but  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  especially  an 
order  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  to  proceed  to  Aranjuez, 
having  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people,  large  masses  of 
armed  men  proceeded  thither,  March  17th,  and  amid  shouts 
of  Death  to  Godoy,  mingled  with  vivas  for  the  King,  prepared 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Sovereigns.  The  King,  how- 
ever, having  again  consulted  his  council,  resolved  to  proceed. 
But  Ferdinand  roused  public  feeling  against  Grodoy,  who, 
with  difficulty,  was  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
Abdication  The  reigD  not  only  of  the  favourite  but  of  his  master  also 
iv!J^im^  was  now  at  an  end.  On  the  19th  of  March,  Charles  IV. 
signed  at  Arajuez  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  crown  in  favour 
of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  VII. 

Delivered  from  immediate  danger,  Charles  and  his  Queen 
began  to  regret  the  throne,  and  attempted  to  recall  the  Act 
of  Abdication.  They  sent  a  message  to  Murat,  then  some 
days'  march  from  Madrid,  informing  him  of  the  violence 
they  had  suffered,  and  conjuring  him  to  hasten  to  their  pro- 
tection. Charles  IV.  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon 
accusing  his  son  Ferdinand  of  having  incited  the  soldiery 
against  him,  and  robbed  him  of  the  crown  (March  21st) ; 
thus  making  the  Emperor  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Murat 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  March  23rd.  He  was 
in  a  difficult  situation.  Conjecturing,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  would  avail  himself  of  the  discord  which  reigned 
in  the  Spanish  family  to  place  a  Prince  of  his  own  house 
on  the  throne  of    Spain,  a  hope  began  to  rise  in  Murat's 
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breast  that  this  Prince  might  be  himself.  The  other  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  were  already  provided  for,  except 
Lucien,  who  was  in  disgrace.  Hence  Murat  began  to  regard 
Ferdinand  as  a  sort  of  rival.  This  Prince  had  entered 
Madrid  March  24th  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  had  signified  to  his  parents  his  deter- 
mination to  banish  them  to  Badajoz ;  but  Murat,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  and  his  queen,  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
abandon  his  design.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  would  not 
recognize  the  King's  abdication,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of 
Ferdinand's  claim. 

The  revolution  at  Madrid  had  not  entered  into  Napoleon's  Napoleon's 
calculations.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  determined  ®<^^3^'^"- 
him  to  use  the  occasion  to  execute  the  plans  he  had  already 
formed,  and  place  a  Prince  of  his  own  dynasty  on  the  Spanish 
throne.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at  Aranjuez  arrived  in 
Paris  March  26th,  and  on  the  very  next  day  Napoleon  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland, 
offering  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain.^  The  old  Sovereigns 
and  their  favourite,  he  reasoned,  could  not  be  restored,  while 
Ferdinand  was  of  a  character  too  base  to  be  trusted.  But  in 
his  views  of  this  question  Napoleon  omitted  from  his  con- 
siderations a  very  important  element — the  Spanish  people. 
The  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  so  profound, 
they  appeared  so  deeply  plunged  in  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, so  entirely  dominated  by  bigotry  and  prejudice,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  or  exercising  an  independent 
will.  But  among  their  prejudices  was  a  devoted  attachment 
to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  a  priest-ridden  country  this  feel- 
ing had  become  almost  a  religion.  They  looked  upon  their 
Sovereigns  as  the  heirs  of  a  divine  right,  and  felt  for  the 
youthful  Ferdinand,  whose  despicable  qualities  were  not  pub- 
licly known,  an  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

Napoleon  had  determined  to  carry  the  matter  through,  as   The  Spanish 
he  had  begun  it,  by  stratagem  and  fraud.     He  formed  the   uappe^d^" 
plan  of  proceeding  to  Bayonne,  enticing  thither  both  the  new 
King  and  the  old,  and  extorting  the  resignation  of  both.    The 
passions  by  which  each  was  devoured  were  to  be  the  means  of 
their  common  ruin.     The  plan,  however,  required  dexterous 

•  Documents  hist,  ct  reflexions  sur  le  gouvemement  de  la  Hollande, 
par  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-roi  de  Hollande,  t.  ii.  p.  291  sqq.  Thibaudeau, 
Empire,  t.  iii.  p.  334. 
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handling.  G-eneral  Savary,  afterwards  Duke  of  E-ovigo,  was 
selected  for  the  purpose ;  a  devoted  servant  of  Napoleon, 
equally  clever  and  unscrupulous  in  laying  such  a  plot  as 
resolute  in  its  execution,  who  had  already  served  his  master 
but  too  well  in  the  murder  of  D'Enghien.  Savary  arrived  in 
Madrid,  April  7th,  and  immediately  paid  his  respects  to  the 
abdicated  King  and  Queen.  On  the  following  day  he  had  an 
interview  with  Ferdinand  himself,  in  presence  of  the  Canon 
Escoiquiz,  the  Duke  de  I'lnfantado,  and  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Savary's  conduct  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  Ferdinand  with  the  belief  that  Napoleon 
would  recognize  his  royal  title.  He  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  young  Prince  and  the  majority  of  his  counsellors  that  he 
should  proceed  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  represented, 
must  have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  would  probably  be  found 
between  Burgos  and  Vittoria. 

Ferdinand  set  off  with  a  small  suite,  including  Escoiquiz, 
the  Dukes  de  I'lnfantado  and  San  Carlos,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
Counts  Altamira  and  de  Labrador,  and  a  few  other  grandees. 
Savary  had  also  obtained  j^ermission  to  accompany  him.  The 
travellers  arrived  at  Burgos,  April  12th,  but  found  no  letter 
from  Napoleon,  no  news  of  his  approach.  Savary  then  per- 
suaded the  party  to  proceed  to  Vittoria,  which  was  full  of 
French  troops.  It  was  now  resolved  that  Ferdinand,  instead 
of  at  once  proceeding  on  his  journey,  should  address  a  letter 
to  Napoleon  from  Vittoria,  announcing  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  Emperor.  Savary 
offered  his  services  to  convey  this  letter. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  April  14th, 
and  found  Savary  waiting  for  him.  That  general  was  again 
dispatched  towards  Ferdinand  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th  with  a  reply  to  his  letter.  Napoleon's  letter  to  the 
Prince  is  a  strange  mixture  of  brutality  and  duplicity.  He 
plainly  told  him  that  he  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the 
Spanish  throne  ;  that  in  fact  he  was  not  the  son  of  Charles  IV. 
but  of  G-odoy.  Still,  if  the  abdication  of  Charles  was  a 
voluntary  act,  he  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  recognize 
Ferdinand's  accession,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  converse  with 
him  on  the  subject.  He  continued  also  to  talk  of  the  mar- 
riage with  one  of  his  nieces.  Yet  he  had  already  offered 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis.  Ferdinand  hesi- 
tated to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but  his  reluctance  was  again 
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overcome  by  the  representations  of  Savary,  backed  by  the 
advice  of  the  inexperienced  and  simple-minded  Canon  Escoi- 
quiz.  The  people  of  Vittoria,  more  sagacious  than  their 
rulers,  endeavoured  to  prevent  Ferdinand's  departure,  and  cut 
the  traces  of  his  mules.  But  he  rushed  blindly  on  to  his 
fate. 

Napoleon  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment  on  hearing 
that  Ferdinand  had  actually  arrived  at  Bayonne.  He  treated 
the  royal  guest  at  his  chateau  of  Marac  with  great  apparent 
distinction  and  cordiality.  After  a  banquet  on  April  21st, 
he  retained  the  Canon  Escoi'quiz  when  the  other  guests  were 
departed ;  and  had  with  him  a  celebrated  conversation. 
Napoleon  now  entirely  cast  off  the  veil,  told  the  Canon  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  must  vacate  the  Spanish  throne, 
directed  him  to  propose  to  Ferdinand  an  abdication  to  be 
compensated  by  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  and  the  hand  of  his 
niece,  and  said  that  he  would  attain  his  end,  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  200,000  men.  It  is  computed  to  have  cost  him  ultim- 
ately 300,000  !  The  Canon  fought  stoutly  for  his  master,  but 
without  avail.  The  same  Savary,  who  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore had  filled  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  his  recognition, 
scrupled  not  to  inform  him  that  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  Spain.  Of  all  Ferdinand's  counsellors,  Cevallos  alone 
had  courage  enough  to  protest  with  dignity  and  vehemence 
against  the  perfidy  that  had  been  employed.  He  was  over- 
heard by  Napoleon,  who  burst  into  the  room  and  loaded  him 
with  abuse.  Esco'iquiz  pressed  his  Sovereign  to  accept  the 
offers  made  to  him ;  but  Ferdinand  refused  to  give  up  any 
of  his  rights.  He  now  expressed  a  wish  to  depart,  but  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  caused  Murat  to  declare  to  the  insur- 
Supreme  Junta,  April  16th,  that  he  recognized  no  other  King  Mad?id,^*^ 
than  Charles  TV.,  whose  abdication  had  been  extorted  by  force,  isos- 
A  few  days  after  Charles  notified  that  he  had  again  taken 
possession  of  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  the 
Queen  should  proceed  to  Bayonne  and  settle  their  differences 
with  their  son  under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor.     To  make 
the  scene  complete,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who,  at  the 
threats  of  Murat,  had  been  released  from  the  castle  of  Villa- 
Viciosa,  where  he  had  been  confined  to  await  his  trial,  also 
arrived  at  Bayonne  under  an  escort.     Napoleon  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  contempt  at  the  mutual  re- 
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criminations  which  ensued  among  this  degraded  family. 
While  they  were  disputing  one  another's  claims  to  govern, 
the  Spanish  people  rose.  The  attitude  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  especially  his  liberation  of  Godoy,  had  excited  an 
indescribable  indignation  at  Madrid  and  other  cities,  which 
was  increased  by  the  news  of  Ferdinand's  arrival  at  Bayonne. 
A  summons  from  Charles  IV.  for  his  daughter,  the  ex-queen 
of  Etruria,  his  youngest  son  Don  Francisco  de  Paula,  and  his 
brother,  the  Infant  Don  Antonio,  also  to  repair  thither  added 
fresh  materials  for  dissatisfaction.  Charles's  second  son, 
Don  Carlos,  had  accompanied  Ferdinand.  The  people  rose  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  Princes.  Murat  dispersed  them 
with  musket-bullets  and  grape-shot,  May  2nd.  The  populace 
of  Madrid  killed  all  the  French  they  could  lay  hands  on,  even 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Thus  was  inaugurated  that  deadly 
struggle  which  was  to  last  several  years. 
Treaty  of  Napoleon  made  use  of  this  insui-rection  to  extort  from  the 

Bayonne,  Spanish  Sovereigns  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  He  charged 
Ferdinand  with  being  the  author  of  it ;  the  j^arents  of  that 
Prince  shared,  or  affected  to  share,  the  convictions  of  the 
Emperor.  With  the  bitterest  reproaches,  Charles  demanded 
from  his  son  an  unconditional  abdication.  Napoleon  closed 
the  scene  by  declaring  that  the  bloodshed  at  Madrid  had  put 
an  end  to  his  irresolution,  that  he  would  never  recognize  as 
King  of  Spain  a  man  who  had  ordered  the  massacre  of  his 
soldiers.^  The  insurrection  at  Madrid  of  May  2nd,  appears  to 
have  been  a  spontaneous  ebullition,  caused  by  the  departure 
of  the  Princes.  Ferdinand  had  indeed  given  a  written 
authority,  May  5th,  for  a  rising  against  the  French,  to  two 
deputies  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  who  had  contrived  to  make 
their  way  in  disguise  to  Bayonne ;  but  this  of  course  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  insurrection  in  question.  Fer- 
dinand, for  whom  there  was  no  escape,  who  had  lost  all,  even 
the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  delivered  his  written  abdication. 
May  6th.     Charles  IV.,  without  waiting  for  it,  had  concluded 

^  According  to  Cevallos,  Expose,  etc.  p.  52,  Napoleon  put  an  end  to 
Ferdinand's  hesitation  by  exclaining,  **  Prince,  you  must  choose  be- 
tween abdication  or  death."  Escoiquiz  adds  that  the  same  threat 
was  made  to  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  through  Duroc,  if  they 
would  not  renounce  their  right  of  succession.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  beUeved  that  Napoleon's  offer  to  re-establish  Charles  IV.,  if  ever 
made,  was  anything  more  than  an  empty  compliment. 
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with  Napoleon  the  evening  before  the  famous  Treaty  of 
Bayonne.  For  the  chateau  of  Chambord,  of  which  he  could 
not  take  possession,  and  a  pension  of  seven  and  a  half  million 
francs,  which  was  never  paid,  he  exchanged  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  Charles  stipulated  only  two  conditions  : 
that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Spain  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  should  be  the  only  one 
tolerated  in  the  kingdom  (Art.  2).^  A  few  days  before  sign- 
ing this  act,  Charles  had  appointed  the  G-rand  Duke  of  Berg 
his  Lieutenant-general  for  the  government  of  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand having  confirmed  and  adhered  to  the  cession  of  his 
father  by  an  act  signed  May  1 0th,  the  Emperor  made  over  to 
him  the  domain  and  palace  of  Navarre,  and  engaged  to  pay 
him  and  his  descendants  out  of  the  French  revenues  an 
annual  pension  of  400,000  francs.^  By  a  treaty  with  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  these  and  other  pensions,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
the  estates  granted,  were,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Spanish  revenues.^  The  Infants  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Carlos 
adhered  to  these  renunciations.  To  render  them  complete  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  two  signatures  were  still 
wanting:  that  of  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  brother  of  Charles  IV.,  and  that  of  Don  Pedro,  son  of 
G-abriel,  younger  brother  of  those  two  Sovereigns.*  But  a 
still  more  solemn  sanction  was  also  wanting — that  of  the 
Spanish  nation ;  which,  thus  abandoned  by  its  Sovereigns, 
rose  against  foreign  intervention.  A  little  after  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  Charles  IV.,  his  Queen,  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  were  conducted  to  Compiegne, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  for  a  residence ;  but,  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  the  old  King,  he  subsequently  took 
up  his  abode  at  Marseilles.  Here  he  was  entirely  neglected  by 
the  French  Government,  and  compelled  to  sell  his  diamonds 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ferdinand  and  Don  Carlos, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  castle  of  Navarre,  were  transferred 
to  the  chateau  of  Valencai  as  the  place  of  their  imprison- 
ment. 

Murat  was  disappointed  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  on  which 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes.     It  had  been  refused  with  surprise 

^  See  the  treaty  in  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  181  sqq. 
^  Ihid.  p.  184  sqq.  ^  Ihid.  p.  192. 

*  Don  Pedro,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Portuguese 
Regent,  accompanied  him  to  Brazil,  where  he  died,  June  4th,  1812. 
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and  indignation  by  Napoleon's  brother  Louis.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, however,  consented  to  abandon  his  more  tranquil  throne 
of  Naples  for  the  dangers  which  surrounded  that  of  Spain. 
Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  him  to  it,  June  6th,  was  desir- 
ous of  procuring  at  least  the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  Council  of  Castile,  the  chief  political  body  of 
Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Bayonne,  was  at  last 
induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant  assent  to  the  accession  of 
Joseph.  Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and 
the  municipality  of  Madrid.  There  was,  indeed,  no  alternative 
but  war.  Ferdinand  displayed  on  the  occasion  his  soul  in  its 
true  colours.  He  not  only  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  elevation  of  Joseph,  he  even  addressed  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  man  who  had  usurped  his 
crown.  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  notables,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  Bayonne,  accepted  a  constitution  proposed  by 
Napoleon,  July  7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left 
Bayonne  for  Madrid.  He  had  signed  on  the  5th  a  treaty  with 
his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he  renounced  the  Crown  of 
Naj^les,  made,  as  King  of  Spain,  a  perpetual  offensive  alliance 
with  France,  fixed  the  number  of  troops  and  ships  to  be  pro- 
vided by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  system.^  By  an  Act  called  Constitutional  Statute, 
July  15th,  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upon 
Joachim  Murat.^ 

Ferdinand  had  found  means  to  despatch  from  Bayonne  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  Asturians,  dated  May  8th,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  assert  their  independence  and 
never  to  submit  to  the  perfidious  enemy  who  had  deprived  him  of 
his  rights.  This  letter  naturally  made  a  great  impression ;  nor 
was  its  effect  diminished  by  another  proclamation  which  Fer- 
dinand and  his  brothers  were  compelled  to  sign  at  Bordeaux, 
May  12th,  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  not  to  oppose  "the 
beneficent  views ' '  of  Napoleon.  At  this  last  address,  evidently 
extorted  from  a  prisoner,  the  people  everywhere  flew  to  arms, 
except  where  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  French  troops. 
The  city  of  Valencia  renounced  its  obedience  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid,  May  23rd  ;  Seville  followed  its  examj^le,  and 
on  the  27th,  Joseph  Palafox  organized  at  Saragossa  the  in- 
surrection of  AraQ:on.     As  these  insun-ections  were  accom- 


Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  190  sqq. 


2  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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panied  with  massacres,  principally  of  persons  who  held  high 
civil  or  military  posts  under  Charles  lY.,  the  better  classes, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  scenes,  established  central  Juntas  in 
the  principal  towns.  That  of  Seville,  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  capital,  as  beiug  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  assumed 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  power  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.  On  the  29th  of  May  it  published  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  on  the  people  to  defend  their  country,  their  King, 
their  laws,  and  property ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  it  declared 
war  upon  Napoleon  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YII.  ^  Addresses 
of  the  same  kind  were  published  in  various  other  places. 

A  popular  historian  has  attributed  the  causes  of  the  cal-  Rising 
amities  which  overwhelmed  Spain  entirely  to  the  imbecility,  Spaniards. 
the  corruption,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Government,  and  the 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  people,  which  "  sapped  the 
foundation  of  military  and  civil  virtue,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  invasion."  "  These  can  hardly  be  the  true  causes.  The 
Lutheranism  and  learning  of  the  Germans,  the  Calvinism  and 
Republican  principles  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss,  previously  two 
of  the  freest  nations  of  Europe,  did  not  save  them  from  being 
subjugated  by  the  invader ;  nay,  we  think  it  may  be  more 
correctly  asserted  that  the  adoption  of  the  French  re- 
volutionary doctrines  by  great  numbers  in  those  countries 
was  much  more  favourable  to  an  invasion  than  the  disgust 
with  which  those  doctrines  were  rejected  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  true  cause  of  the  calamities  which  overtook  Spain  was  the 
boundless  ambition  of  Napoleon.  And  how  can  it  be  true 
that  the  Spaniards  were  destitute  of  all  civil  and  military 
virtue  ?  And  did  not  the  Spaniards  organize  a  national  resist- 
ance against  Napoleon  ?  The  Spaniards  had  at  least  preserved 
a  national  character  and  a  love  for  their  country,  which  in 
many  other  nations  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  new 
French  philosophy.  The  Spaniards,  no  doubt,  committed 
many  faults  in  the  war  of  liberation.  They  were,  perhaps, 
proud,  boastful,  cruel  when  provoked,  inconstant,  inamenable 
to  discipline ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  to  their  honour,  that 
they  were  the  first  Continental  nation  that  rose  against  the 
tyrant,  and  initiated  a  movement  by  which  he  was  at  last 
overthrown. 

^  These  papers  will  be  found  in  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  205  sqq. 
^  Napier,  Hist,  of  the  War  in  the  Penins^da,  Preface. 
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state  of  the  Spain,  when  slie  declared  war,  had  scarcely  an  army.^  It 
Force?  ^^  *^^^  that,  including  the  provincial  militias,  she  had  on  foot 
about  100,000  men ;  but  of  these  15,000  were  in  Denmark, 
35,000  in  Portugal,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  command 
of  Junot;  30,000  were  absorbed  by  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses  of  Africa,  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
interior.  Half  of  the  remaining  20,000  were  in  Galicia,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  insurrectionary  army  of  the  North ; 
the  other  10,000,  destined  for  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  were 
in  the  camp  of  St.  Eoque,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
army  of  Andalusia.  But  the  indignation  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards  permitted  them  not  to  count  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  aware 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  French  araiy,  however  numer- 
ous, to  occupy  all  the  fortresses  and  ports  of  their  extensive 
country ;  whose  surface,  too,  as  well  as  climate,  present  for- 
midable difficulties  to  an  invader.  Above  all,  they  reckoned 
on  the  method  of  conducting  the  war.  They  proposed  not 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  but 
to  harass,  wear  out,  and  overcome  him  by  guerilla  warfare. 
The  supreme  Junta  issued  instructions  for  conducting  this 
mode  of  warfare.  Andalusia  was  better  fitted  for  organiz- 
ing the  revolt,  or  rather  the  patriotic  rising,  than  any  other 
province  of  Spain.  Its  population  formed  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  nation,  it  possessed  the  sole  cannon-foundry  in  the  King- 
dom, it  comprised  half  the  disposable  Spanish  army,  and  it 
could  receive  assistance  from  the  English  both  by  means  of 
Gibraltar,  and  of  CoUingwood's  fleet,  which  was  cruising  on 
the  coast. 
Capituia-  One  of  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  com- 

Bayien,         pel  the  surrender  of  five  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 
1808.  which  had  remained  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ever  since  the  battle 

of  Trafalgar  (June  14th).  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed 
towards  the  end  of  June  in  an  advance  upon  Valencia,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  upon  Madrid  with  a  loss  of  one-third  of 
his  men.  In  the  north-west  the  Spaniards  were  less  fortu- 
nate.    Cuesta,  with  a  corps  of  25,000  men,  was  defeated  by 

^  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  We  can  only  indicate  the  main  results.  The  subject  almost 
forms  part  of  our  own  history,  and  most  English  readers  are  familiar 
with  it  from  the  writings  of  Napier,  the  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  other  works. 
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Marshal  Bessieres,  July  14th,  at  Medina  del  Kio  Seco.  The 
consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  temporary  submission  of 
Leon,  Palencia,  Yalladolid,  Zamora,  and  Salamanca  to  the 
French.  But  this  misfortune  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  victory  of  General  Castanos  over  the  French  in  Anda- 
lusia a  few  days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Vedel  had 
advanced  into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  Castanos  with  the  army  of  Andalusia  at  Batlen, 
July  20th.  On  this  occasion, — the  commencement  of  the 
French  reverses  in  Spain, — 18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  to  leave 
Madrid  August  1st,  which  he  had  only  entered  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos.  This  imjDortant  victory  not 
only  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  confidence,  but  roused  the 
hopes  of  Central  Europe.  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
Castanos  issued  a  proclamation  which  does  him  great  honour. 
He  invoked  the  Spaniards  to  show  humanity  towards  the 
French  prisoners  of  war,  and  threatened  to  shoot  those  who 
should  maltreat  them.^  Such,  however,  was  the  exasperation 
of  the  peojDle  against  their  invaders,  that  numbers  of  the 
French  were  massacred  on  their  route  to  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion, and  the  remainder  were  treated  with  inhumanity. 
These  cruelties  had,  however,  been  provoked  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  at  the  capture  and  sack  of  Cordova.^ 

The  campaign  in  Aragon  was  still  more  glorious  for  the  The  British 
Spaniards.  Palafox,  whether  or  not  he  was  the  poltroon  peSnsuia. 
described  by  Napier,  had  at  all  events  the  merit  of  organizing, 
out  of  almost  nothing,  the  means  by  which  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  several  desperate  assaults  upon  Saragossa,  and  at 
length  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks 
(August  14th).  The  patriot  cause  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  at  Corunna  of  General  La  Eomana,  with  7,000 
of  his  men  from  Denmark  (September  20th).  Keats,  the 
English  Admiral  in  the  Baltic,  had  informed  him  of  the  rising 
of  his  countrymen,  and  provided  him  the  means  to  transport 
his  troops  from  Nyborg.  The  English  Government,  soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  proclaimed  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  nation  (July  4th,  1808),  and  prepared  to 
assist  them  in  their  heroic  struggle.     The  example  of  Spain 

^  See  the  Proclamation  in  Garden,  p.  237. 

^  Foy,  Guerre  de  la  Peninsule,  t.  iii.  p.  230  sqq. 
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had  also  encouraged  the  Portuguese  to  throw  off  the  insuffer- 
able yoke  of  the  French.  A  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto, 
June  6th,  and  an  insurrection  was  organized  in  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  where  the  French  forces  were  not  predominant. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  about  10,000  British  troops, 
landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  July  31st,  and  being  joined  by 
General  Spencer  from  Cadiz,  with  5,000  men,  advanced  upon 
Lisbon.  Laborde,  who  attempted  to  oppose  them  at  Roli9a 
with  a  much  smaller  force  but  in  a  very  strong  position,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  after  a  warm  action,  and  the  march  was 
resumed.  Junot  now  advanced  with  his  whole  disposable 
force  from  Lisbon,  about  14,000  men  with  26  guns.  The 
British  were  stronger  by  2,000,  without  including  the  Portu- 
guese regiments,  but  were  far  inferior  in  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  now  arrived,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British,  and  thwarted  all  the  plans  of  Sir  A. 
Wellesley.  The  hostile  armies  met  before  the  town  of  Vimeira, 
August  21st,  when  Junot  was  completely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  2,000  men,  400  prisoners,  and  13  guns.  But  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  the  refusal  of 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  pursue  the  enemy.  A  day  or  two  after 
Sir  Harry  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  from  Gibraltar.  It  was  now  determined  to  advance 
against  Junot,  who  had  occupied  the  strong  position  of  Torres 
Yedras.  But  the  French  general  proposed  an  armistice ;  and 
by  the  Convention  of  Cintra,^  August  30th,  he  was  allowed 
to  evacuate  Portugal  with  all  his  forces,  which  were  to  be 
transported  to  France  by  the  English,  and  allowed  to  serve 
wherever  they  might  be  required.  Before  their  departure, 
the  French,  from  the  General-in-chief  down  to  the  private, 
were  compelled  to  disgorge  an  enormous  amount  of  plunder 
which  they  were  preparing  to  carry  off.  The  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Admiral  Siniavin  and 
the  Eussian  squadron  in  the  Tagus  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Cotton.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  received  with  such 
disapprobation  in  England  that  the  three  generals  were  re- 
called and  arraigned  before  a  court  of  inquiry.  During  their 
absence  in  England,  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
Portugal  was  bestowed  on  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  arrived 
from  the  Baltic  with  his  division. 


^  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  t.  i.  p.  94. 
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The  risings  in  Spain  and  Portugal  required  for  their  sup-  The  Con- 
pression  large  reinforcements  to  be  drawn  from  Napoleon's  Erfurt ^ 
veteran  troops  in  Germany.  But  as  this  movement  might  isos. 
expose  him  to  a  rising  of  the  Germans,  and  especially  of  the 
Austrians,  he  resolved  to  guard  against  that  danger  by  draw- 
ing closer  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Alexander 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at 
Erfurt,  at  which  place  the  two  Sovereigns  arrived,  September 
27th.  The  Congress,  which  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  splendour,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  marks  of  the  most  entire  friendship  and  confidence 
between  the  two  Emperors.  It  was  attended  by  the  Kings 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  by  Alex- 
ander's brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Prince  VVilliam 
of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  most  of  the  principal  Sovereigns  of  Germany. 
The  palaces  occupied  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon  were  fur- 
nished in  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious  manner  at  the 
expense  of  France.  Napoleon  entertained  every  day  at  dinner 
the  principal  Sovereigns,  and  in  the  evening  French  plays  were 
performed  by  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  the  Parisian 
theatres.  The  entertainments  were  diversified  by  a  visit  to 
Weimar,  where  Napoleon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wieland, 
Goethe,  and  other  celebrated  German  authors.  The  political 
objects  of  the  Conference  were  arranged  by  a  secret  conven- 
tion, signed  October  12th. ^  The  most  important  articles  were, 
that  Alexander  consented  to  Joseph  Bonaparte's  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  as  well  as  to  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  Italy,  and  promised  to  make  common  cause  with 
France  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria.  In  return 
for  these  concessions,  Napoleon  engaged  not  to  oppose  the 
annexation  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Finland  to  the 
Kussian  Empire.  The  two  Monarchs  are  said  to  have  agreed 
to  constitute  themselves,  at  some  future  time,  the  one, 
Emperor  of  the  West,  the  other,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
and  that  the  Elbe  should  form  the  limit  of  their  respective 
dominions.^  The  partition  of  Turkey  was  discussed,  but 
Napoleon  represented  this  enterprise  as  at  present  inoppor- 

^  This  Convention  has  never  been  authentically  published,  but  an 
analysis  of  it  will  be  found  in  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  286  sqq. 

^  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  281 ;  on  the  authority  of  a  statesman  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  that  period. 
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tune.  Alexander  obtained  for  the  King  of  Prussia  a  reduction 
of  20,000,000  francs  from  the  sum  payable  by  that  Sovereign, 
and  the  evacuation  by  the  French  troops  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

Alexander  and  Napoleon,  shortly  before  they  quitted  Erfurt, 
addressed  a  joint  note  to  King  George  III.,  expressing  a  de- 
sire for  peace  (October  12th,  1808).  This  was  followed  up 
by  notes  from  Count  Roumantsov  and  Champagny,  the 
Russian  and  French  Foreign  Ministers,  to  Canning,  propos- 
ing the  uti  possidetis  as  a  base  of  negotiations,  and  offering 
to  confer  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
Continental  town.  The  English  Government  insisted  that 
the  Spanish  nation,  represented  by  its  Junta,  acting  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  should  be  a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions ;  but  Count  Eoumantsov  rejected  this  admission  of 
what  he  called  the  '*  Spanish  insurgents,"  announced  that  his 
master  had  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain, 
and  would  not  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  his  ally, 
Napoleon.  The  French  Minister  also  replied  in  an  insolent 
note,  in  which  he  compared  the  admission  of  the  Spaniards  to 
a  congress  with  that  of  the  insurgent  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
if  Spain  had  irrevocably  become  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
French  Empire.  A  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  was,  of 
course,  inadmissible.  Canning,  in  his  reply  to  Champagny, 
expressed  His  Majesty's  firm  determination  not  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  Spanish  nation,  nor  to  acquiesce  in  a  usurpa- 
tion unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  English 
Cabinet  was  supported  in  this  resolution  by  the  hope  that 
Austria  would  before  long  declare  against  Napoleon. 

Meanwhile  in  Spain,  a  Supreme  Central  Junta,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  had  been  organized  at 
Aranjuez,  towards  the  end  of  September.  It  was  formed  of 
two  deputies  from  each  provincial  Junta,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  by  this  means  the  insurrection  would  be  conducted  with 
more  concert  and  rigour.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  the 
contrary  effect.  The  provincial  Juntas  intrusted  to  their 
deputies  only  a  very  limited  and  subordinate  authority,  who 
were  thus  prevented  from  acting  with  the  vigour  and  decision 
required  by  the  conjuncture.  The  armed  force  was  now 
divided  into  three  corps.  The  first  of  these,  called  the 
"  Army  of  the  North,"  was  commanded  by  Blake,  having 
under  his  orders  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana.     The  Junta 
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gave  out  that  this  corps  consisted  of  55,000  men,  when  it  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  count  more  than  17,000  regular 
troops.  This  method  of  exaggeration,  which  was  systematic- 
ally adopted  by  the  Junta,  had  the  effect  of  sometimes  lead- 
ing their  English  allies  into  great  difficulties  and  dangers. 
In  like  manner,  the  Army  of  the  Centre  under  Castanos  was 
rated  at  65,000  men,  and  that  of  Aragon,  under  Joseph 
Palafox,  at  20,000.  The  French  army,  reduced  to  about 
50,000  men,  had  now  fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Yittoria. 
Its  right  was  commanded  by  G-ouvion  St.  Cyr,  the  centre 
by  Marshal  Moncey,  the  left  by  Marshals  Ney,  Bessieres, 
and  Lefebvre.  The  French,  however,  were  rapidly  reinforced 
by  the  troops  withdrawn  from  Prussia,  and  by  auxiliary 
corps  forwarded  by  King  Jerome  and  other  dependent  Ger- 
man Sovereigns ;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  they 
numbered  180,000  men.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  early  in  November.  A  succession  of 
victories,  achieved  by  his  generals  under  his  direction,  opened 
to  him  the  road  to  the  Spanish  capital.  On  the  7th  of 
November,  Lefebvre  defeated  Blake  and  La  Romana  at 
Guenez.  On  the  10th,  Soult  gained  a  victory  over  the  Comte 
de  Belvedere  and  a  division  of  the  army  of  Blake  at  Gamonal, 
while  on  the  same  and  following  day,  Blake  and  La  Romana 
were  defeated  by  Victor  at  Espinosa.  On  the  15th,  Napoleon's 
head-quarters  were  at  Burgos.  On  the  23rd,  Lannes  and 
Victor  defeated  Castanos  at  Tudela,  and  on  the  30th,  Napo- 
leon in  person  overthrew  the  reserve  of  the  Spaniards,  under 
Count  San  Juan,  in  the  defiles  of  the  Somo- Sierra.  On  the 
2nd  of  December,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
the  French  Emperor  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Chamartin,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
de  rinfantado.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  seemed  at  first 
disposed  to  resist,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  Madrid  was 
entered  by  the  French  troops  on  the  morning  of  December  4th. 

On  the  same  day  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
capital  Napoleon  issued  decrees  abolishing  the  Inquisition, 
reducing  by  two-thirds  the  number  of  convents  in  Spain, 
enabling  monks  to  become  secular  ecclesiastics,  suppressing 
all  feudal  rights  and  personal  service,  abolishing  the  existing 
provincial  barriers,  and  transferring  all  custom-houses  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  English  were  marching  into  the  heart  of 
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Spain.  Sir  David  Baird  having  arrived  at  Corunna,  October 
13th,  with  15,000  men,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  head  of  the 
English  troops  in  Portugal,  advanced  by  Salamanca  to  form 
a  junction  with  him,  which  was  effected  at  Mayorga,  Decem- 
ber 20th.  The  total  number  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsula 
was  now  35,000 ;  but  some  regiments  had  been  left  behind, 
others  detached,  and,  deducting  the  sick,  the  total  of  effective 
men  under  Sir  John  Moore  was  only  between  23,000  and 
24,000,  with  60  guns.  Moore  had  been  lured  to  advance  by 
false  accounts  of  the  position  of  things,  of  the  resources  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  still  more  calculated  to 
deceive  him  that  most  of  the  accounts  of  this  nature  came 
from  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid.  Moore  was 
advancing  with  his  small  army  to  certain  destruction  against 
Napoleon  with  eight  times  his  force.  At  the  news  of  his 
advance,  the  French  Emperor  left  Madrid,  and  marched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  his  choicest  troops.  Moore  had 
now  no  alternative  but  to  commence  his  famous  retreat. 
The  manoeuvres  of  Soult  had  cut  him  off  from  the  road  to 
Portugal,  and  the  march  was,  therefore,  directed  into  G-alicia. 
Napoleon,  having  learnt  on  the  road  to  Astorga  of  the  events 
that  were  preparing  in  Germany,  and  also  of  a  conspiracy  in 
Paris,  immediately  set  off  for  France,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  pursuing  army  to  Soult.  That  commander  pressed  upon 
and  harassed  the  British ;  but  he  ventured  not  to  accept  the 
battle  which  Moore  offered  him  at  Lugo.  The  British,  after 
suffering  great  hardships,  arrived  at  Corunna,  January  14th, 
1809.  Here  they  were  detained  two  or  three  days  by  the 
want  of  vessels,  and  meanwhile  Soult  came  up.  An  action 
was  fought  before  that  town,  January  16th,  in  which  the 
French  were  entirely  defeated;  but  this  victory  was  dearly 
purchased  with  the  life  of  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  with  a  cannon-ball.  Sir  David  Baird 
had  also  been  disabled.  The  transports  had  now  arrived 
from  Vigo,  and  the  British  army  was  safely  embarked. 
Corunna,  which  was  defended  a  few  days  by  the  Spaniards, 
suiTendered  January  19th.  Soult  then  applied  himself  to 
the  reduction  of  Galicia. 

Moore's  expedition  was  undertaken,  without  proper  in- 
formation, by  order  of  the  EngHsh  Ministry ;  but  so  far  as 
the  general  himself  was  concerned,  it  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  bravery.     Nor,  though  it  failed,  was  it 
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altogether  useless.  The  march  of  the  French  into  the  south 
of  Spain  was  arrested,  and  their  army  was  fatigued  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  several  months  they  were  unable  to  under- 
take anything  of  importance.  In  the  very  midst  of  this 
misfortune,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  G-reat  Britain 
and  the  Supreme  Junta,  January  14th,  1809,  by  which  the 
former  Power  engaged  to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  with 
all  its  forces,  and  to  recognize  no  other  King  of  Spain  than 
Ferdinand  YII.' 

Napoleon's  departure  from  the  Peninsula  had  been  caused  Austria 
mainly  by  the  military  preparations  of  Austria.  The  Peace  fJif^var^ 
of  Pressburg  had  been  so  humiliating  to  that  Power  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  she  would  seize  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  appeal  again  to  arms.  For  this  appeal  she 
had  long  been  silently  preparing.  She  had  endeavoured, 
under  the  administration  of  Count  Stadion,  to  place  her 
finances  on  a  better  footing,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  re- 
organizing a  formidable  military  force.  The  latter  task  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Landivehr,  or  militia, 
in  the  Austrian  Dominions.  The  German  provinces  alone 
furnished  300,000  men  to  the  Landwehr,  besides  a  reserve 
of  60,000.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  of  the  line  were 
carried  to  400,000  men,  divided  into  nine  corps,  each  under 
its  general-in-chief.  The  Hungarians,  animated  by  a  friendly 
spirit,  had  voted  in  1808  an  increase  of  80,000  troops,  and 
offered  besides,  in  case  of  need,  a  pennanent  insurrection  of 
80,000  more,  of  which  30,000  were  to  be  cavalry.  In  case  of 
reverses,  Komorn  in  Hungary  was  selected  as  a  place  d' amies. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  adverse  to  Napoleon's  Spanish  Austmn 
projects  than  a  war  with  Austria,  he  attempted  to  avert  it  by  ig^^®^*^' 
proposing  a  triple  agreement  between  France,  Eussia  and 
Austria,  which  should  give  to  Austria  the  guarantee  of  Eussia 
against  the  enterprises  of  France,  and  that  of  France  against 
the  attempts  of  Eussia.  But  this  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted. At  Valladolid,  on  his  way  from  Madrid,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Ehenish  League  to  complete 
and  mobilize  their  contingents.  Towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  the  French  troops  were  in  motion.  Austria  at 
the  same  time  was  pressing  on  her  armaments.     On  the  27th 

^  Martens,  No^iv.  Eec.  t.  i.  p.  163. 
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of  March  the  Austrian  Minister  delivered  to  the  French 
Grovernment  a  declaration,  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the 
insults  and  injuries  Austria  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
France  since  the  Peace  of  Pressburg.  This  was  followed  soon 
after  by  a  formal  manifesto,  and  by  an  admirable  order  of  the 
day  addressed  to  the  ai-my  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
Generalissimo  (April  6th).  Addresses  were  also  published  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke  to  the  Austrians,  and  to  the 
German  nation  in  general,  which  were  answered  by  counter- 
proclamations  from  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and 
Saxony,  and  other  Sovereigns  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Ehine. 
Thej;am-  Six  of  the  nine  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  comprising 

'  upwards  of  200,000  men,  had  been  assembled  in  Bohemia 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  French  in  Germany,  and  driving  them  over  the  Rhine 
before  they  could  receive  assistance  from  France.  But,  with 
the  usual  Austrian  slowness,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Two 
divisions  only,  under  Bellegarde  and  Kolowrat,  entered  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  marched  upon  Ratisbon.  The  main 
force  proceeded  into  Austria  in  order  to  enter  Bavaria  by  the 
accustomed  route  along  the  Danube.  The  seventh  Austrian 
division  of  36,000  men,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
d'Este,  was  to  enter  Poland.  The  eighth  and  ninth,  com- 
manded in  chief  by  the  Archduke  John,  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  The  French  had  in  Germany  Davoust's 
corps  at  Eatisbon,  that  of  Massena  at  Ulm,  that  of  Oudinot 
at  Augsburg,  three  Bavarian  divisions  at  Munich,  Landshut 
and  Straubing,  under  Marshal  Lefebvre,  the  Wiirtemberg 
division  at  Heidenheim  commanded  by  Vandamme,  and  the 
Grand  Army,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Strassburg :  the 
whole  comprising  212,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Saxons  under 
Bernadotte,  and  12,000  Poles  under  Prince  Poniatowski. 
The  French  army  in  Italy  consisted  of  Macdonald's,  Grenier's, 
and  Paraguay  d'Hilliers'  divisions,  70,000  men,  under  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene. 
Rising  It  was  hoped  that  when  hostilities  commenced,  the  Ger- 

Tyroiese.  i^ians  would  rise  against  their  French  oppressors ;  but  this 
expectation  was  realized  only  in  the  Tyrol.  Some  Tyrolese 
went  secretly  to  Vienna,  to  pledge  themselves  to  that  effect ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  war  begun,  April  10th,  than  the 
insurrection  broke  out.     Beacons  were  lighted  on  the  moun- 
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tain  tops ;  meal,  blood,  or  saw-dust  cast  upon  the  streams, 
carried  into  everj  valley  the  signal  for  arming.  On  the  road 
between  Brixen  and  Innsbruck  the  French  columns  were  sur- 
prised ;  more  than  8,000  of  their  men  were  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  A  fight  took  place  in  Innsbruck;  the 
Bavarians  who  garrisoned  it  were  driven  out,  their  com- 
mander killed.  At  Wiltau,  an  entire  French  brigade  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  All  this  was  the  work  of  four  days. 
The  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  were  Andrew  Hof er,  an  innkeeper 
in  the  Passeyerthal,  Spechbacher,  Haspinger,  a  Capuchin 
monk,  Eisenstecken,  and  Ennemoser.  When  the  Marquis 
von  Chasteler  entered  the  Tyrol  with  a  small  Austrian  corps, 
the  country  was  already  liberated ;  Kufstein  alone  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Bavarians.^  The  insurrection  also  spread 
to  the  Vorarlberg. 

The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn  and  Napoleon  in 
invaded  Bavaria,  April  10th,  1809.  On  the  16th  they  forced  ^^^^*- 
the  passage  of  the  Isar  and  entered  Munich.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  fled  at  their  approach.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  April  18th,  had  carried  his  headquarters  to  Ingolstadt. 
On  the  following  day  a  fierce  but  indecisive  combat  took  place 
at  Tann;  the  French,  however,  succeeded  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Bavarians.  On  the  20th,  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Archduke  Louis  at  Abensberg,  and  separated  him  from  the 
army  of  the  Generalissimo.  But  on  the  same  day  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  took  Eatisbon,  which  made  him  master  of  the 
Danube,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  the  corps  of 
Bellegarde,  advancing  from  Bohemia.  The  Archduke  then 
marched  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Eckmiihl.  Napoleon,  who  had  pursued  the  Arch- 
duke Louis,  and  again  defeated  him  at  Landshut,  now  turned 
against  the  Generalissimo  and  defeated  him  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Eckmiihl,  April  22nd.  The  Austrians  having  re- 
treated into  Eatisbon,  which  was  entered  by  the  French  the 
following  day,  a  battle  ensued,  durmg  which  a  great  part  of 
the  town  was  burnt.  The  Archduke  Charles  now  retreated 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  Napoleon,  instead  of 
pursuing  him,  directed  his  forces  against  Vienna.  General 
Hiller  with  an  Austrian  corps  was  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Ebelsberg  near  Linz,  May  3rd,  by  the  divisions  of  Bessieres 

^  Hozmayn,  Geschichte  Andreas  Hofer. 
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and  Oudinot.  During  the  battle  the  town  took  fire,  and 
many  of  the  combatants  perished  in  the  flames.  On  May 
10th,  Marshal  Lannes  appeared  before  Vienna.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Empress,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  defend  it,  passed  the  Danube  with  4,000  men  on 
the  night  of  the  11th,  and  next  day  Vienna  capitulated. 
Napoleon  now  for  the  second  time  took  up  his  residence  at 
Schonbrunn,  Hence  he  issued  an  order  dissolving  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  granting  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  homes  within  a  fortnight.  He  also  published  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  Hungarians,  May  15th,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  promised  them  freedom  and  independence,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  choose  a  king  of  their  own.  But  the  Hun- 
garians were  at  that  time  well  affected  towards  the  Imperial 
family,  and  this  proclamation  had  no  effect. 
War  in  the  In  the  Tyrol  and  Poland  subsidiary  operations  were  carried 
m  Poland  ^^-  '^^^  sudden  success  of  the  Tyrolese  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Marshal  Lef  ebvre  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  Kuf stein,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Morgel,  May  13th, 
took  Schwaz  by  assault,  15th,  and  on  the  19th  occupied  Inns- 
bruck. The  Tyrolese,  pelding  to  superior  force,  feigned 
submission,  and  sent  dej^uties  to  Munich  to  solicit  a  pardon. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  French  and  Austrians  withdrawn, 
leaving  behind  only  Deroy's  division,  than  the  Tyrolese  again 
flew  to  arms,  attacked  Deroy,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
to  Kufstein.  Chasteler  also  again  entered  Tyrol  to  reinforce 
an  Austrian  corps  which  had  intrenched  itself  on  the  Brenner. 
But  these  successes  were  again  interrupted  by  the  armistice 
of  Znaym,  July  11th.  On  the  side  of  Poland,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  marching  from  Galicia,  occupied  Warsaw,  April 
22nd,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Thorn.  The  Austrians  had 
brought  100  guns,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  join  them ;  but  without  effect.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had 
been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  to  conciliate 
the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  hoped,  even  if  he  did  not  actually 
assist  them,  would  at  all  events  remain  neutral.  But  Alex- 
ander adhered,  though  somewhat  lukewarmly,  to  his  French 
alliance,  and  placed  a  division  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  which, 
with  some  Polish  troops,  were  directed  upon  Galicia.  The 
Eusso-Polish  army  di'ove  the  Austrians  from  Leopol  and  San- 
domierz,  and  took  possession  of  Galicia,  where  the  French 
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eagles  were  planted  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  Ferdinand 
retired  into  Hungary,  and  at  length  the  armistice  of  July 
11th,  between  the  main  armies,  put  an  end  also  to  the  war  in 
this  quarter.  In  Franconia,  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  to 
excite  a  rising  of  the  population  proved  only  partially  suc- 
cessful ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  that  district  on 
the  approach  of  Junot's  division. 

In  Italy,  hostilities  had  begun  at  the  same  time  as  in  Ger-  Campaign 
many.  The  Archduke  John  defeated  the  Viceroy  Eugene  at  ^°  ^^^^^• 
Sacile,  April  16th,  who  then  retired  to  Caldiero  on  the  Adige. 
But  the  arrival  of  a  French  division  from  Tuscany,  and  the 
news  received  from  Germany,  decided  the  Archduke  to  com- 
mence his  retreat  by  the  end  of  April.  It  was  hastened  by  a 
decisive  battle  on  the  Piave,  May  8th,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  Eugene.  The  latter  general  passed  the 
Isonzo,  May  14th,  and  seized  Gortz  and  Laybach.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Marmont,  the  commander  of  the  French  in 
Dalmatia;  who,  leaving  only  between  4,000  and  5,000  men 
behind,  forced  with  the  remainder  the  passage  of  the  Fiume, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Italy.  The  Arch- 
duke John  retired  into  Hungary,  where  he  joined  the  Arch- 
duke Palatine,  commanding  the  Hungarian  troops,  June  13th. 
But  Eugene,  profiting  by  the  discordant  views  of  those  com- 
manders, gained  a  signal  victory  over  them  near  Eaab,  June 
14th.  Eaab  capitulated  on  the  22nd,  and  Davoust  bom- 
barded Pressburg  on  the  26th.  The  Archduke  Charles  had 
retired  to  Komorn,  and  Eugene  proceeded  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Napoleon.  We  now  return  to  the  operations 
of  the  main  armies. 

The  Archduke  Charles  after  his  defeat  at  Eckmiihl  had   Battles  of 
pursued  his  march  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  towards   esFh™,^ °^ 
Vienna,   and  had  take  up  a  position  to  the  north  of   that  1809. 
capital  on  the  plain  called  the  Marchfeld ;  a  spot  rendered 
famous  in  ancient  times  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ottocar, 
King    of    Bohemia    (August,    1278),    and   the   triumph    of 
Eudolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
On  this  plain  the  fate  of  Austria  was  again  to  be  decided. 
The  Archduke  had  been  joined  by  Hiller  with  his  corps,  who 
had  contrived  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Krems.     The  Austrian 
army  after  this  junction  numbered  about  75,000  men.     At 
the  Marchfeld  the  Danube  separates  into  three  branches,  of 
which  the  two  northernmost  form  the  large  and  well  wooded 
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island  of  Lobau.  Of  this  isle  the  French  had  taken  posses- 
sion, in  order  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river  between  the 
villages  of  Aspern  and  Essling.  This  operation,  which  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  Austrians,  was  completed  on  the  night 
of  May  20th,  and  on  the  21st  and  22nd  Napoleon  engaged 
the  Austrians.  These  battles,  which  are  called  the  battles  of 
Aspern  and  Essling,  or  when  spoken  of  jointly  the  battle  of 
the  Makchfeld,  were  fought  with  great  obstinacy  and  fury, 
but  without  any  very  decided  advantage  on  either  side.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Austrians  were  superior ;  as  Napo- 
lean  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  field,  and  withdraw  his 
troops  into  the  isle  of  Lobau.  It  was  the  first  repulse  which 
he  had  experienced  in  Germany.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was 
enormous.  The  Austrians  acknowledge  to  have  had  24,000 
men  killed  and  wounded.'  The  loss  of  the  French  was  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  more  ;  yet  Napoleon  stated  it  at  only  1,100 
killed  and  3,000  wounded  !  Among  the  killed  were  Marshal 
Lannes,  and  three  general  officers.  Napoleon  crossed  over  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  Massena  to  secure  the 
retreat.  Tlie  Austrians,  aided  by  a  rising  of  the  river,  suc- 
ceeded ia  destroying  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the  isle 
of  Lobau  with  the  right  bank  and  Vienna,  and  the  French 
were  thus  left  more  than  two  days  without  provisions.  But 
on  the  25th  they  re-established  the  bridges,  and  on  the 
following  day  Eugene,  with  the  army  of  Italy,  passed  over 
the  Semmering,  and  formed  a  junction  with  them. 
The  Battle  The  Archduke  Charles  continued  to  maintain  a  position  on 
of  Wagram.  ^-j^q  left  bank  of  the  Danube  extending  from  Krems  to  Press- 
burg.  The  two  armies  lay  for  some  weeks  inactive.  Besides 
Macdonald,  with  part  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Napoleon  had 
also  been  joined  by  Bernadotte  with  the  Saxons,  and  by  Mar- 
mont's  corps ;  which  raised  his  forces  to  an  equality  with 
those  of  the  Archduke.  On  July  1st  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  isle  of  Lobau,  which  had  been  strongly 
fortified.  On  the  4th  he  battered  down  the  village  of  Enzers- 
dorf ,  and  established  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  that  point. 
On  the   5th  and  6th  was  fought  the  battle  of   Wagram.'* 

^  The  Archduke  Charles's  report  of  these  battles,  from  the  Austrian 
Archives,  will  be  found  in  Mailath,  Gesch.  des  Ostr.  Kaiserstaats,  B. 
V.  S.  295-310. 

^  For  the  Campaign  of  Wagram,  see  Pelet,  Mimoires  sur  la  Guerre 
rfel809. 
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Never  in  any  battle  upon  land  had  so  formidable  an  artillery 
been  employed.  The  Austrians  had  500  guns,  many  of  large 
calibre.  The  French  were  inferior  in  this  arm,  having  only 
about  400.  The  first  day  was  indecisive ;  on  the  second 
the  Austrians  were  defeated.  The  Archduke  Charles,  mis- 
taking the  French  plans,  had  too  much  weakened  his  centre ; 
and  his  left  wing  was  deprived  of  the  support  which  he  had 
expected  from  the  Archduke  John,  who  did  not  come  up  from 
Hungary  till  two  hours  after  the  battle.  On  both  these  points 
the  Austrians  were  turned,  but  they  commenced  an  orderly 
retreat  by  way  of  Guntersdorf  towards  Bohemia.  The  defeat 
of  their  left  wing  had  cut  them  off  from  Hungary.  Their 
rear  guard  was  defeated  at  Hollabrunn  by  Massena,  July 
10th.  On  the  following  day  Napoleon  in  person  appeared 
before  Znaym,  where  the  Archduke  Charles  had  estabUshed 
his  headquarters.  A  severe  action  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Prince  Liechtenstein  obtained  from  Napoleon  an  armi- 
stice. In  the  battles  between  the  5th  and  11th,  both  armies 
had  suffered  terribly.  The  Austrians  had  lost  23,000  men 
killed  and  7,000  prisoners ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was  prob- 
ably about  the  same.^ 

By  the  armistice  of  Znaym,"  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the 
French,  with  a  population  of  about  eight  and  a  half  million 
souls.  On  these  was  levied  a  contribution  of  more  than 
196,000,000  francs ;  and  as  the  Poles  of  Galicia,  comprising  a 
population  of  about  four  millions  were  exempted,  this  enor- 
mous sum  was  exacted  from  about  four  and  a  half  million 
persons !  ^ 

The  conferences  for  a  peace  lasted  three  months.  The  The  Treaty 
Austrian  Government  purposely  interposed  delays,  wishing  to  igog.^®'^*' 
await  the  result  of  an  English  expedition  against  the  coasts  of 
Holland.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  the  Peninsula,  as  anxiously  pressed  their  termination,  and 
threatened,  if  the  negotiations  remained  without  effect,  to 
adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  especially  to  separate  the  three  crowns.  The 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  at  length  signed,  October  14th, 
1809."*     By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Francis  engaged  to  make 

1  Mailath,  B.  v.  S.  311.  ^  Martens,  N.  R.  t.  i.  p.  309. 

^  Garden,  t.  xii.  p.  91  sq.  *  Martens,  ibid.  p.  217. 
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various  cessions  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine,  to  Napo- 
leon, to  the  King  of  Saxony,  to  the  same  Sovereign  as  Duke 
of  Warsaw,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  The  districts 
ceded  to  the  Ehenish  Confederation  comprised  Salzburg, 
Berchtesgaden,  and  part  of  Upper  Austria,  viz.,  the  quarter  of 
the  Inn  and  half  of  the  Hausriick. 

The  cessions  made  directly  to  Napoleon  were  the  county  of 
Gortz,  or  G-oricia,  and  that  of  Montefalcone,  forming  the 
Austrian  Friuli ;  the  town  and  Government  of  Trieste,  Car- 
niola,  the  Circle  of  Yillach  in  Carinthia,  part  of  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  and  the  lordships  of  Ehaziins  in  the  Grison  terri- 
tory. All  these  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Ehaziins, 
were  incoi'porated  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  with  Dalmatia  and 
its  islands,  into  a  single  State  with  the  name  of  the  lUyrian 
Provinces.  They  were  never  united  with  France,  but  always 
governed  by  Napoleon  as  an  independent  State.  A  few  dis- 
tricts before  possessed  by  Napoleon  were  also  incorporated 
with  them ;  as  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  the  Bocca  di 
Cattaro,  Eagusa,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  cessions  made  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  such,  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  Bohemian  villages  ;  but,  as  Duke  of  War- 
saw, there  were  transferred  to  him  all  Western  or  New 
Galicia,  with  the  Circle  of  Zamosc  in  Eastern  Galicia,  includ- 
ing the  town  of  Cracow. 

The  cessions  in  favour  of  Eussia  comprised  a  district  of 
Eastern  or  Old  Galicia,  but  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Brody, 
the  only  place  which  gave  it  any  importance. 

The  only  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  much  importance 
are  the  recognition  by  Austria  of  any  changes  made,  or  to  be 
made,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  the  adherence  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Continental  System  adopted  by  France  and 
Eussia,  and  his  engaging  to  cease  all  correspondence  and  rela- 
tionship with  Great  Britain.  By  a  Decree  made  at  Eatisbon, 
April  24th,  1809,  Napoleon  had  suppressed  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  all  the  States  belonging  to  the  Ehenish  Confedera- 
tion, reannexed  its  possessions  to  the  domains  of  the  Prince 
in  which  they  were  situated,  and  incorporated  Mergentheim, 
with  the  rights,  domains,  and  revenues  attached  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Order,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg. 
These  dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Effect  of  The  effect  aimed  at  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  to  sur- 

round Austria  with  powerful  States,  and  thus  to  paralyze  all 


the  Peace. 
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her  military  efforts.  On  the  south,  by  the  cession  in  Carinthia, 
she  lost  the  defiles  which  communicate  with  Italy  and  Tyrol, 
and  the  means  of  defence  afforded  by  a  natural  frontier.  On 
the  west,  by  the  loss  of  Salzburg  and  part  of  Austria,  she  was 
deprived  of  an  excellent  line  of  operation  formed  by  the  Inn 
in  combination  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  behind  which 
she  could  manoeuvre  in  perfect  safety.  It  was  only  on  the 
north  and  the  east,  in  which  quai'ters  she  was  not  so  much  ex- 
posed to  attack,  that  she  preserved  her  natural  boundaries. 
These  cessions  involved  a  loss  of  three  and  a  half  million 
subjects.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
very  ill  satisfied  with  the  small  portion  of  the  spoils  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  augmentation  awarded  to  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. Hence  the  first  occasion  of  coldness  between  him  and 
Napoleon,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  design  to  re-establish  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

After  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg  Hofer 
were  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  led  ^'^®^^^®<*- 
by  Hofer,  still  continued  the  struggle.  The  Bavarians  marched 
against  them ;  forced  the  'important  position  of  Schamitz, 
October  25th,  and  on  the  13th  of  November  effected  their 
junction  ^vith  Eugene  Beauharnais,  who  had  entered  Tyrol  by 
Villach.  Hofer  now  announced  his  submission,  and  directed 
the  Tyrolese  to  separate.  But  the  Bavarian  G-eneral  d'Erlm 
having  proclaimed  that  every  Tyrolese  found  with  arms  in 
his  hand  should  be  shot,  and  that  every  village  where  soldiers 
had  been  maltreated  should  be  burnt,  Hofer  declared  that  he 
had  been  deceived,  and  again  called  his  countrymen  to  arms. 
But  resistance  now  proved  useless.  The  executions  ordered 
by  the  French  generals  spread  terror  among  the  Tyrolese,  and 
King  Maximilian  Joseph  having  offered  a  pardon,  they  a 
second  time  submitted.  Hofer  now  concealed  himself  in  a 
log  hut  in  the  mountains ;  but  being  either  betrayed  or  dis- 
covered,^ was  carried  to  Mantua,  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
and  shot  (February  20th,  1810). 

^  The  story  commonly  runs  that  he  was  betrayed  for  the  sake  of  a 
reward  of  300  ducats  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  account,  how- 
ever, appears  to  rest  on  anything  but  a  certain  foundation.  See 
Mailath,  B.  v.  S.  314  Ann.  The  King  of  Bavaria  solicited  for  Hofer's 
life,  hut  Napoleon  was  inexorable. 


CHAPTEE  LXVI 

THE    PENINSULA   WAR   AND    THE    MOSCOW    EXPEDITION 

The  Tu-         ■\17'E   have  alluded   to  a  diversion  whicli  the  Austrians 
gendbund.       \\/    g^pected  in  North  Germany,  as  well  as  from  an  English 
expedition   to  the   Scheldt.     In  both  these   quarters   some- 
thing was  done,  but  not  of  a  nature  to  be  of  any  service  to 
the  Austrian  cause. 

A  feeling  of  degradation,  a  desire  to  revenge  their  wrongs 
upon  their  French  oppressors,  had  sprung  up  in  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germany,  In  Prussia  it  was  encouraged  by  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  whom  the  King  had  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  in  1807.  Stein,  however,  was  not  the 
founder  of  the  society  called  the  Tugendbund  or  League  of 
Vii'tue.  On  the  contrary,  he  disapproved  of  it,  considering  it 
unpractical.^  The  League  in  question  was  founded  by  one 
Badebeben  in  1808,  and  consisted  originally  of  a  society  of 
some  literary  and  scientific  men,  under  the  name  of  a  Moral 
and  Scientific  Union,  and  ostensibly  without  any  political 
object;  but  it  soon  became  a  rallying  point  for  Prussian 
patriots.  The  society,  however,  hardly  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  its  founders.  It  occupied  itself  with  pedantic  objects  of 
reform,  and  by  adopting  an  inquisitorial  system  of  espionnage 
towards  those  whom  it  chose  to  consider  as  unpatriotic,  be- 
came more  intolerable  than  the  old  Prussian  regime.^ 

At  the  same  time  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  third 
son  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  but,  his  elder  brothers  having  re- 
nounced their  rights,  his  destined  successor,  had  conceived 
the  project  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  bold  spirits  who 
should  undertake  to  re-establish  him,  as  well  as  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  their  dominions,  to  overthrow  the  Con- 

^  See  Pertz,  Lcben  Steins,  B.  il  S.  193  sqq. 
^  Menzel,  Kap.  xliv. 
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federation  of  the  Rhine,  and  expel  the  French  from  Germany. 
This  society,  formed  by  the  Duke  at  Oels,  his  residence  in 
Silesia,  was  joined  by  many  Prussian  officers,  several  of  whom 
also  belonged  to  the  Tugendhund.  When  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  preparing  for  war  it  concluded  a  convention  with  Duke 
William,  who  engaged  to  raise  at  his  own  expense  a  corps  of 
2,000  horse.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Black  Bruns- 
wickers  or  Death's-head  Corps,  so  called  from  their  black 
uniform  and  the  silver  image  of  a  skull  worn  in  the  cap  of  the 
troopers. 

Before  the  Duke  took  the  field,  several  attempts  had  been  schui's 
made  by  German  partisans,  some  even  before  the  Austrian  ^'®"*^^'^®- 
war  broke  out,  against  the  King  of  Westphalia.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  expedition  of  Major  Schill.  Leav- 
ing Berlin  with  his  regiment,  Schill  entered  Halle,  Halberstadt, 
and  Domitz,  carrying  off  the  military  chests  belonging  to 
King  Jerome.  Being  pursued  by  a  Dutch  and  Danish  corps, 
as  well  as  by  the  King  of  Westphalia's  troops,  Schill  threw 
himself  into  Stralsund,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
in  that  town.  May  31st,  1809.  Napoleon  caused  many  of 
Schill's  officers  captured  at  Stralsund  to  be  shot ;  the  private 
soldiers  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Toulon  and  Brest.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  took  the  field  with  his  Black  Brunswickers 
about  the  middle  of  May.  He  entered  Dresden  June  11th, 
where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  10,000  Austrians  com- 
manded by  General  Am  Ende.  The  Duke  penetrated  to 
Leipsic,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
superior  forces  of  King  Jerome.  After  the  armistice  of  Znaym 
he  cut  his  way  through  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  with  his 
legion  of  1800  men  on  vessels  furnished  by  an  English  squadron 
at  Cuxhaven.  The  British  Parliament  assigned  him  a  pension 
of  ie7,000. 

Austria  and  the  German  patriots  reckoned  on  a  formidable  Expedition 
expedition  that  was  preparing  in  England,  which,  had  it  been  cherS 
despatched  to  the  Elbe  or  Weser,  would  no  doubt  have  pro- 
duced an  electrical  effect  in  Germany.  But  the  views  of  the 
English  Ministry  were  directed  towards  Antwerp  and  Flush- 
ing, which  Napoleon  was  endeavouring  to  convert  into  great 
naval  depots.  A  fleet  under  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  twenty-two  frigates,  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  and  about  two  hundred  transports,  con- 
veying an  army  of  near  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
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of  Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  brother,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
towards  the  end  of  July.  Instead  of  striking  the  first  blow 
at  Antwerp,  then  comparatively  disarmed.  Earl  Chatham 
spent  a  fortnight  in  besieging  Flushing.  This  part  of  the 
enterprise  succeeded.  Flushing  capitulated  August  15th,  and 
the  Isles  of  Walcheren,  South  Beveland,  and  Schouwen  were 
occupied.  But  meanwhile,  a  large  French  army,  under  Berna- 
dotte,  had  entered  Antwerp,  and  the  town  was  made  so  strong 
as  to  render  any  enterprise  against  it  impracticable.  The 
occupation  of  Walcheren,  the  only  place  retained,  was  deemed 
of  no  use  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1809),  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  suffered  terribly  from  the  fevers  and  ague  which 
prevail  in  that  island,  it  was  re-embarked  early  in  December. 
The  partial  destruction  of  the  fortifications,  arsenal,  and 
magazines  of  Flushing  was  the  only  result  of  an  expedition 
said  to  have  cost  twenty  millions. 
Napoleon  The  epoch  of  the  Austrian  war  and  humiliation  of  the 

muScated.  Emperor  was  also  marked  by  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  We 
have  already  described  how  Pius  YII.,  early  in  1808,  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  and  deprived  of  his  pro- 
vinces of  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  Macerata.  Negotiations  were 
then  entered  into  for  his  abdication,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  offered  a  considerable  pension,  and  a  residence  at  Avignon. 
To  these  offers  Pius  refused  to  listen,  and  on  May  17th,  1809, 
appeared  an  Imperial  Decree  from  the  camp  at  Vienna, 
uniting  the  Roman  States  to  the  French  Empire,  and  de- 
claring Rome  a  free  and  Imperial  city.  In  justification  of 
this  violence,  Napoleon  claimed  the  right,  as  the  successor  of 
Charles  the  G-reat,  to  recall  the  donation  of  that  Emperor  to 
the  Holy  See.^  The  change  of  government  was  announced  to 
the  Roman  citizens  on  June  10th,  when  the  Papal  flag  was 
struck  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  French  colours 
hoisted  in  its  place,  amidst  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  The  new  Government,  or  Consulta,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, promising  that  Rome  should  remain  the  seat  of 
the  visible  head  of  the  Church,  that  the  Vatican,  richly  en- 
dowed, and  elevated  above  all  worldly  interests,  should  present 
to  the  universe  the  spectacle  of  a  purer  and  more  splendid 
religion.  But  Pius  VII.  was  by  no  means  tempted  with  this 
prospect  of  his  altered  position.     After  having  in  vain  pro- 

^  Garden,  t.  xii.  p.  160. 
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tested  against  the  sacrilege  committed  on  his  rights,  he  pub- 
lished, on  June  11th,  1809,  the  Bull  Qimm  Memoranda, 
excommunicating  Napoleon  and  all  his  coadjutors  engaged  in  The  Pope 
the  violences  committed  at  Rome  and  in  the  States  of  the  i"  captivity. 
Church,  since  February  2nd,  1808.  After  this  misplaced  act 
of  vigour,  Pius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Quirinal,  surrounded 
by  his  Swiss  guards.  On  the  night  of  July  4th  the  walls  of 
his  palace  were  escaladed  by  the  gendarmerie,  his  apartments 
broken  open,  he  himseK  seized,  and  conducted  first  to  Gre- 
noble, then  to  Savona.  As  he  remained  intractable,  and  as 
it  was  feared  that  he  might  be  carried  off  by  the  English 
cruisers  from  Savona,  he  was  brought,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1812,  to  Fontainebleau,  and  retained  there  in  captivity.  Na- 
poleon's decree  from  Vienna  was  confirmed  by  a  Senatus-con- 
sulte  of  February  17th,  1810,  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Rome  was  declared  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire ;  it  was  to  give  the  title  of  King  to  the 
Prince  Imperial,  and  the  future  Emperors  of  the  French, 
after  their  coronation  in  Notre  Dame,  were  also  to  be  crowned 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign. 

By  a  decree  of  March  3rd,  1809,  Napoleon  bestowed  the  Affairs  in 
G-rand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  on  his  sister,  Eliza  Bacciocchi,  s'jcS^®^  ^'^^^ 
already  the  Sovereign  of  Lucca  and  Piombino.  The  mild 
and  beneficent  government  of  this  Princess,  and  her  patronage 
of  art  and  literature,  made  her  beloved  by  her  subjects.  In 
southern  Italy,  King  Joachim  of  Naples  (Murat),  soon  after 
his  accession,  succeeded  in  driving  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  the 
Enghsh  from  the  Isle  of  Capri,  which  they  had  occupied 
(October,  1808).  In  1809  Sir  John  Stuart  got  possession  of 
Ischia  and  Procida,  and  an  English  squadron  appeared  before 
Naples ;  but  the  citizens,  mindful  of  what  they  had  suffered 
in  1799,  rallied  round  King  Joachim,  and  rendered  the  suc- 
cess of  a  descent  too  hopeless  to  be  attempted.  In  the  same 
year,  Murat  made  great  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reggio.  General  Cavaignac's  division  actually  landed  be- 
tween Messina  and  La  Scale tta  ;  but  not  being  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  army,  was  exterminated  (September  18th). 
In  1811  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Sicily  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  Queen  Caroline  opposed  the  British  influence  in 
this  island  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Acton,  who  had  pursued  a 
policy  of  conciliation,  the  Queen  became  more  violent.     The 
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Sicilian  barons  having  declared  for  the  English,  four  of  them 
were  arrested  by  order  of  King  Ferdinand;  and  the  Court 
required  that  the  British  troops  should  evacute  the  island. 
But  Lord  Bentinck's  vigorous  acts  disabled  the  Court  party. 
Ferdinand  resigned  the  Government  in  favour  of  his  son; 
Lord  Bentinck  was  proclaimed  G-eneralissimo  of  the  Sicilian 
troops,  a  Parhament  which  assembled  in  July,  1812,  decreed 
a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  Queen 
Caroline  was  compelled  to  fly  the  island. 

After  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  which  seemed  to  have  consoli- 
dated his  power,  Napoleon  resolved  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petuate his  dynasty  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  some 
Royal  house.  He  no  longer  entertained  the  hope  of  having 
any  issue  by  Josephine,  and  on  this  ground  he  ordained  the 
dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  her.  His  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess  were  coldly  received ;  and 
his  choice  then  wavered  between  a  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  and  an  Austrian  Archduchess.  He  at  length  decided 
for  the  latter,  and  his  overtures  being  accepted  by  the 
Emperor  Francis,  Napoleon  was  affianced  to  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  February  7,  1810.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Vienna  March  9th,  by  procuration,  on  which 
occasion  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  uncle  of  the  bride,  repre- 
sented the  French  Emperor.  Maria  Louisa  arrived  at  Com- 
piegne  on  the  28th.  The  nuptials,  though  brilliant,  yet 
somewhat  sad,  were  celebrated  at  St.  Cloud,  April  1st.  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  Austrian  family  had  accompanied 
Maria  Louisa  to  Paris  ! 

At  this  period  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Holland  became  the 
chief  objects  of  Napoleon's  attention. 

Holland,  like  Spain,  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
French  alliance.  She  had  been  obliged  to  support  a  numerous 
French  army,  to  provide  a  large  fleet  for  the  service  of  France, 
and  to  enter  into  a  war  with  England  by  which  she  had 
gradually  lost  all  her  colonies  and  all  her  trade.  Since  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Holland  in  1795,  the  public  debt, 
already  large,  had  been  increased  by  nearly  half.  Agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  were  almost  destroyed,  and  uni- 
versal distress  prevailed.  After  thus  ruining  Holland,  Napo- 
leon imposed  upon  it  a  King,  hoping  to  find  in  his  brother 
Louis  an  instrument  that  would  blindly  execute  all  his  orders. 
But  in  this  he  was  deceived.     Compelled  to  wear  a  crown 
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which  he  had  not  sought,  Louis  identified  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  nation  which  he  was  called  to  govern.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things,  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
compelled  Louis  to  sign  a  treaty,  or  rather  capitulation,  at 
Paris,  March  16th,  1810,  by  the  sixth  article  of  which,  that 
"  according  to  the  constitutional  principle  in  France,  the 
valley  of  the  Ehine  is  the  limit  of  the  French  Empire,"  the 
King  of  Holland  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Dutch 
Brabant,  all  Zealand,  with  the  Isle  of  Schouwen,  and  the  part 
of  Gelderland  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal.^ 

King  Louis  returned  into  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  April ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  could  no  longer  preserve  even  the 
shadow  of  independence.  The  English  expedition  to  Zea- 
land, and  the  so-called  treaty  of  March  16th,  served  as 
pretences  for  introducing  a  large  body  of  French  troops  into 
the  Kingdom.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1810,  Napoleon  ad- 
dressed fromOstend  a  threatening  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which 
he  harshly  explained  to  him  the  situation  which  he  occupied. 

It  was  evident  after  this  letter  that  all  hope  of  conciliation  Abdication 
was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  laws,  the  national  uniform,  Bonaparte, 
cockade,  and  flag  were  set  at  nought  and  insulted  by  the  isio. 
French  military  authorities ;  and  towards  the  end  of  June 
the  French  insisted  on  occuping  Amsterdam,  though  a  solemn 
assurance  to  the  contrary  had  been  given  only  a  little  before. 
Louis  at  first  thought  of  defending  his  capital,  but  as  he  was 
not  supported  in  this  project  by  the  chief  civil  and  military 
authorities,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  resign  his  crown. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1810,  he  signed  at  Haarlem  his  Act  of 
abdication,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  Napoleon  Louis,  and  in 
his  default,  of  his  second  son  Charles  Louis  Napoleon.^ 
Holland  was  annexed  to  France  by  a  decree  of  July  10th. 
Amsterdam  was  declared  the  third  city  of  the  Empire.  All 
naval  and  military  officers  were  retained  in  their  posts. 
Colonial  merchandise  actually  in  HoUand  might  be  retained 
by  the  proprietors  on  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  Duke  of  Piacenza,  as  Napoleon's  lieutenant- 
general,  was  to  assume  at  Amsterdam  the  administration  of 
affairs  till  January  1st,  1811,  when  a  French  Government  was 
to  be  formed. 

^  Garden,  t.  xii.  p.  246. 

*  Afterwards  Emperor  of  the  French,  then  two  years  of  age. 
V.  H  H 
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It  was  not  till  December  lOth,  1810,  that  Holland  was 
united  to  France  by  a  formal  Senatus-consulte.  By  the  first 
article  of  the  same  law,  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Duchy  of 
Lauenburg,  and  the  countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  the 
Ehine  to  Haltem,  from  Haltern  to  the  Ems  above  Telgte, 
from  the  Ems  to  the  confluence  of  the  Werra  with  the  Weser, 
and  from  Stolzenau,  on  that  river,  to  the  Elbe,  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Stecknitz,  were  at  the  same  time  incorporated 
with  the  French  Empire/  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg  having 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  the  head  of  his  house, 
against  this  spoliation.  Napoleon  offered  to  compensate  him 
with  the  town  and  territory  of  Erfurt  and  the  Lordship  of 
Blankenheim,  which  had  remained  under  French  administra- 
tion since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  But  this  offer  was  at  once 
rejected,  and  Alexander  reserved,  by  a  formal  protest,  the 
rights  of  his  kinsman.  This  annexation  was  only  the  comple- 
ment of  other  incorporations  with  the  French  Empire  during 
the  year  1810.  Early  in  that  year,  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16th  Napoleon  had  erected  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfurt, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Ehine,  with  reversion  in  favour  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 
On  November  12th  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  was  also  annexed 
to  France,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  road  over  the  Simplon. 
Of  all  these  annexations,  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
districts  on  the  North  Sea  was  the  most  important,  and  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war  that  ensued  between  France 
and  Eussia.  By  means  of  a  canal  from  Liibeck  to  Hamburg, 
thence  to  the  Weser,  and  from  the  Weser  to  the  Ems,  Napo- 
leon proposed  ultimately  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the 
Seine. 

The  Peace  of  Vienna  enabled  Napoleon  to  devote  all  his 
efforts  to  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  The  French  were 
then  in  the  following  positions :  Grouvion  St.  Cyr  was  estab- 
lished in  Catalonia;  Lannes  had  been  engaged,  since  the 
end  of  December,  in  the  second  siege  of  Saragossa,  and 
was  afterwards  to  reduce  Aragon;  Marshal  Bessieres  occu- 
pied Old  Castile,  securing  the  communications  with  France ; 


^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  159  sq.     The  line  described  would  include  the 
northern  part  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
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Marshal  Lefebvre  was  to  operate  in  La  Mancha;  Marshal 
Victor,  after  manceuvring  on  the  frontiers  of  Estremadura, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  Marshal  Soult  in  the  reduction 
of  Portugal,  was  to  march  upon  Andalusia,  while  Marshal 
Ney  was  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Galicia.  Each  Marshal 
acted  independently,  obeying  only  the  commands  of  Napo- 
leon, who  was  afraid  to  trust  any  of  his  lieutenants  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  deemed  his  brother 
Joseph  not  competent  to  that  office.  Joseph  had,  however, 
returned  to  Madrid,  January  22nd,  1809.  Saragossa  sur- 
rendered February  20th,  after  an  heroic  defence,  which  might 
recall  the  sieges  of  Numantia  or  Saguntum.  Every  street, 
almost  every  house,  had  been  warmly  contested ;  the  monks, 
and  even  the  women,  had  taken  a  conspicuous  share  in  the 
defence ;  more  than  40,000  bodies  of  each  sex  and  every  age 
testified  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  besieged. 

Soult,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  had  entered  Portugal, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  and  was  preparing  to  march  upon 
Lisbon.  Victor  had  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta  at 
Medellin,  March  28th.  Li  spite  of  this  defeat,  however, 
Cuesta  again  raised  his  army,  by  reinforcements,  to  near 
40,000  men,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
English  and  Portuguese  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  That 
commander  landed  at  Oporto,  April  22nd,  with  considerable 
reinforcements,  which,  with  the  Portuguese  under  Lord 
Beresford,  brought  up  the  army  to  more  than  25,000  men.  A 
decree  of  the  Prince  Regent,  December  11th,  1808,  had 
ordered  all  the  men  of  Portugal,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
sixty,  to  take  arms,  on  pain  of  being  shot.  Twenty-four 
Portuguese  regiments  were  taken  into  English  pay,  and  Lord 
Beresford  was  appointed  by  the  Regent  field-marshal  of  aU 
the  Portuguese  troops.  In  1809  Portugal  obtained  from 
England  a  subsidy  of  =£600,000. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  advanced  against  Soult,  Battle  of 
whom  he  speedily  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  to  i809. 
seek  repose  under  the  walls  of  Lugo.  Wellesley  then  entered 
Spain,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cuesta  at  Oropesa.  The 
British  general's  army  now  numbered  about  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  determined  to  march  upon  Madrid.  King  Joseph 
advanced  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  Marshals  Victor  and 
Jourdan,  who  in  reality  commanded  the  French  army.  The 
hostile  forces  met  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  seventy  or  eighty 


defeats. 
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miles  south-west  of  Madrid,  July  27th.     Here  an  obstinate 
battle  took  place  on  that  and  the  following  day,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  and   compelled   to   retreat   over   thej 
Alberche   with    the  loss   of  10,000  men  and  twenty  guns.! 
Jourdan,  indeed,  claimed  the  victory  in  his  official  despatch, 
which,  however,  was  dated  from  Toledo,  showing  a  retrograde 
march  of  sixty  miles !    For  this  victory  Sir  Arthur  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera. 
But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  success.     Pro- 
visions began  to  fail ;  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  were  advancing '^ 
from  the  north ;  he  did  not  repose  much  confidence  in  his 
Spanish  allies ;  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to  f alii 
back  upon  Badajoz.  I 

Spanish  During  this  period  the  Spanish  general,  Blake,  who  com- 

manded the  armies  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  Saragossa.  But  he  was  completely  defeated  by 
Suchet  at  Belchite,  June  18th,  and  compelled  to  evacuate 
Aragon.  During  Wellington's  advance  upon  Madrid,  the 
army  of  La  Mancha,  under  Venegas,  was  also  marching  upo 
that  capital,  which  it  had  reached  within  a  few  miles.  But 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  British  compelled  Venega 
also  to  retreat,  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Sebastian 
at  Almonacid,  August  11th,  and  driven  in  disorder  into  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Znaym  induced  Wellington  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  celebrated 
position  of  Torres  Vedras,  near  Lisbon.  As  he  neither 
approved  the  plans  of  the  Central  Junta,  nor  received  from  it 
the  aid  which  he  required,  he  determined  henceforth  to  under- 
take no  enterprise  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  armies. 
The  Spaniards,  not  discouraged  by  this  determination,  con- 
tinued their  operations.  The  Duke  del  Parque  obtained 
possession  of  Salamanca,  October  25th.  The  Junta  had  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  in  La  Mancha  an  army  of  more  than 
60,000  men,  with  55  guns,  which  was  directed  on  the  capital 
by  way  of  Toledo.  But  its  commander,  Areizaga,  who  had 
neither  talents  nor  experience,  was  completely  beaten  by  Soult 
at  Ocana,  November  19th,  with  a  loss  of  5,000  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  his  artillery,  colours,  baggage,  and 
30,000  prisoners.  This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  fought  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  year  was  concluded  by  the  capture  of 
Gerona  by  the  French,  December  10th.  The  defence  of  this 
place,  the  rampart  of  Catalonia,  by  Alvarez,  may  be  paralleled 
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with  that  of  Saragossa  by  Palafox.  After  enduring  a  siege 
of  half  a  year,  and  repulsing  numerous  assaults,  it  yielded  at 
length  only  to  famine,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  relieve  it  by 
Blake. 

In  1810,  Napoleon,  released  from  every  other  continental  campaign 
war,  employed  all  his  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  Spain.  All  l^g^^^ilio 
the  nations  subjected  to  his  influence  were  obliged  to  furnish 
contingents  for  this  purpose;  and  besides  the  flower  of  the 
French  troops,  many  Swiss,  Italian,  Neapolitan,  Polish,  and 
German  regiments  contributed  to  enrich  with  their  blood  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula.  The  number  of  troops  thus  united 
amounted  to  near  370,000  men,  of  which  about  280,000  were 
able  to  take  the  field.  An  expedition  into  Portugal  was  to 
form  the  main  object  of  the  campaign.  But  before  this  could 
be  prepared,  King  Joseph  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  Here  lay  the  chief  power 
of  the  Spanish  insurrection.  From  Andalusia  were  drawn 
the  principal  resources  for  the  war  ;  the  central  Junta  sat  at 
Seville,  and  the  Cortes  had  been  convoked  in  that  city  early  in 
March.  Joseph  started  on  this  expedition,  with  50,000  men  ; 
Mortier,  Victor,  Dessoles,  and  Sebastian  served  as  his  lieu- 
tenants. To  oppose  this  force,  the  Spaniards  had  only  25,000 
men  under  Areizaga,  and  12,000  under  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque. The  army  of  Areizaga  was  soon  dispersed.  Joseph 
entered  Cordova,  January  27th,  1810  ;  Seville,  February  1st. 
Sebastiani  occupied  G-ranada,  January  29th;  early  in  February 
he  had  penetrated  to  Malaga.  Soult  also  crossed  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  which  town  was  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  22,000  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  General  Graham.  Albuquerque  had  thrown 
himself  into  it  with  his  little  army,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Seville,  Cadiz  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
Soult  ultimately  relinquished  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to 
Victor.  The  French  Hues  extended  from  Eota  to  Chiclana, 
thus  including  the  two  bays  of  Cadiz,  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
an  adjacent  isle  on  which  the  city  stands. 

Wellington  having  prepared  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,   Lines  of 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  English  Government  to  defend  VedSs. 
them  to  the  last ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  made  arrangements 
with  Admiral  Berkeley  for  evacuating  the  Peninsula  in  case 
of  need.     The  outermost  of  these  celebrated  lines,  which  were 
three  in  number,  ran  from  the  sea   by  Torres  Vedras   to 
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Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  where  the  river  is  no  longer  f ordable 
Thus  the  peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands  was  completely 
inclosed,  while  to  the  north  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
as  far  as  the  river  Mondego ;  the  roads,  bridges,  mills,  crops 
were  destroyed,  so  as  to  deprive  an  invading  army  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Each  of  the  three  lines  was  protected 
by  numerous  forts  and  redouts,  and  they  bristled  altogether 
with  near  400  pieces  of  artillery.  Wellington's  retreat  to 
these  lines  from  a  position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the  Coa, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  had  been  secured  by  fortifying  all 
the  positions  both  on  the  road  along  the  Tagus  by  Abrantes, 
and  that  on  the  sea-coast  by  Coimbra ;  both  of  which  unite 
at  the  defile  of  Santarem. 

Massena  took  the  command  of  the  French  army  at  Sala- 
ciudad  manca,  towards  the  end  of  May,  to  make  a  third  attempt  at 
Rodrigo,  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  His  army  consisted  of  70,000 
veteran  troops,  and  a  reserve  of  about  18,000  at  Yalladolid 
under  Drouet.  Wellington  had  about  24,000  British  troops 
and  50,000  Portuguese,  but  part  of  this  force  had  been  de- 
tached beyond  the  Tagus  to  observe  Soult.  Massena  began 
the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  June  25th, 
which  capitulated  July  12th.  It  formed  part  of  Wellington's 
plans  not  to  quit  his  position  in  order  to  relieve  this  city. 
Almeida  was  next  attacked,  when  the  explosion  of  the  prin- 
cipal powder-magazine,  August  27th,  having  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city  and  ramparts,  and  many  of  the  garrison, 
compelled  the  commandant  to  surrender.  Wellington  now 
retreated  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  defending  one  posi- 
tion after  another,  and  destroying  at  each  attack  a  great 
many  of  the  French.  In  October  Wellington  entered  the 
impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  After  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  vulnerable  point,  Massena  took  up  a  position  between 
Santarem  and  Alcanede  towards  the  middle  of  November. 
Here  he  remained  with  little  alteration  several  months,  till  at 
last  the  absolute  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
March  1st,  1811.  He  was  pursued  by  Wellington,  who,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  invested  Almeida.  To  relieve  this  place, 
Massena  delivered  two  battles  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  May  3rd 
and  5th,  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The  French  then  evac- 
uated Almeida. 

General  Graham   having   made  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  Soult  quitted  Estremadura  to  march  to 
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Victor's  assistance.  But  Beresford  and  Castanos  having  The  Battle 
taken  advantage  of  this  movement  to  cross  the  Guadiana,  MayiethT' 
invest  Badajos,  and  march  upon  Seville,  Soult  retraced  his  isio. 
steps,  and  gave  them  battle  at  Albuera,  May  16th.  Victory 
remained  with  Beresford  and  Soult  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle,  and  retreated  southwards.  Wellington,  leaving  Sir 
B.  Spencer  and  Crawford  to  watch  the  French  army  under 
Marmont,  by  whom  Massena  had  been  superseded,  came  to 
superintend  in  person  the  siege  of  Badajos.  But  Soult,  with 
reinforcements,  having  again  advanced  from  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  formed  a  junction  with  Marmont  at  Merida, 
Wellington  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Portalegre  in  the 
Alemteijo.  Hence  he  subsequently  crossed  the  Tagus,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  remained  on  the  defensive. 
Suchet,  commander  of  the  French  division  on  the  Ebro,  TheCam- 
made  several  important  conquests  in  the  course  of  1811.  ifip^ 
Tortosa  surrendered  to  him  January  2nd,  Tarragona  on  the 
28th  of  June,  after  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  which,  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defence,  might  almost  vie  with  those  of 
Saragossa  and  G-erona.  This  victory  procured  for  Suchet  the 
baton  of  marshal.  Suchet,  after  taking  Montserrat  by  assault, 
July  25th,  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  province  of 
Valencia.  The  central  Junta,  now  sitting  at  Cadiz,  intrusted 
the  defence  of  this  province  to  General  Blake.  Suchet 
entered  Valencia  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  laid  siege 
to  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum.  Blake,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  was  defeated  by  Suchet,  October 
25th,  and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  town  of  Valencia. 
Murviedro  surrendered  two  days  after.  Suchet  then  besieged 
Blake  in  Valencia,  who  was  reduced  to  capitulate,  Januarv 
9th,  1812.^ 

Wellington  began  the  campaign  of  1812  by  suddenly  pass-  Battle  of 
ing  the  Agueda,  surprising  in  the  night  of  January  9th  some  ^|^|'°^^'^<^*' 
of  the  outworks  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  taking  that  town  on 
the  19th.  Then,  after  leaving  a  Spanish  garrison  in  the 
town,  he  retreated  into  Portugal.  In  March,  he  resumed  the 
offensive  ;  Badajos  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks,  April  6th.     Wellington  then  advanced  to  the  Tonnes. 

^  Suchet,  who,  in  reward  for  his  -victories,  was  created  Duke  of 
Albufera,  has  written  an  account  of  the  French  campaigns  in  Spain : 
Mem.  die  Marechal  Suchet  sur  les  Campagncs  en  Espagne  depnis  1808 
jusqu'en  1814. 
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He  appeared  before  Salamanca  on  the  16th  of  June,  which 
place  surrendered  on  the  28th.  The  French  now  retired 
awhile  behind  the  Douro,  but  recrossed  that  river  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  gave  Wellington  battle  in  the  environs  of 
Salamanca  on  the  22nd.  In  this  engagement,  Marmont  was 
wounded  and  completely  defeated.  The  consequences  of 
Wellington's  victory  were  highly  important.  The  French 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  New  Castile  and  Andalusia,  thus 
raising  the  lengthened  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  artillery.  Soult,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  was 
ordered  to  form  a  junction  with  King  Joseph,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  to  Valencia.  The  absurd  and  obstinate  pride 
of  the  General  Ballasteros,  who  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  British,  is  said  to  have  prevented  Wellington  from  inter- 
cepting Soult' s  northward  march.  After  its  defeat  at  Sala- 
manca, Marmont's  army,  now  commanded  by  Clauset,  fled 
precipitately  to  Valladolid.  Wellington  now  marched  upon 
Madrid,  which  he  entered,  August  12th.  The  French  ganison 
in  the  Retiro  surrendered  on  the  14th,  when  180  guns  and  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  captured ; 
Wellington  was  named  by  the  Cortes  Generalissimo  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies,  September  25th.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  a  large  and  open  town  like  Madrid,  in  face  of  the  French 
armies,  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  Wellington  retired 
to  Salamanca,  and  thence  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.    The  French  re-entered  Madrid  in  November. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  "  Spanish  ulcer  "  was  fast  eating 
into  Napoleon's  power.  And  now  was  to  be  added  to  it  a 
war  with  Russia,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  his  downfall.  At 
this  period  of  the  fullest  development  of  his  Empire,  the 
countries  over  which  he  ruled,  either  immediately  or  by  his 
Viceroys  and  tributary  Princes,  were  France  with  the  annexa- 
tions of  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
the  Valais,  etc.,  containing  a  population  computed  at  42,000,000 
souls;  Italy,  including  Naples,  etc.,  10,600,000;  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  1,000,000;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
11,000,000;  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  2,100,000;  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  3,600,000 ;  Switzerland,  1,600,000 ;  form- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  72,000,000  souls. 

But  these  successes,  so  far  from  satisfying,  had  only  whetted 
Napoleon's  ambition.  He  aspired  to  be  the  master  of  the 
world.     On  his  return  from  Holland  in  1810,  he  had  been 
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heard  to  exclaim  that  in  five  years  he  should  attain  that 
object.  Eussia  was  the  only  obstacle,  but  Russia  should  be 
crushed.  Paris  should  extend  to  St.  Cloud.  He  would  build 
fifteen  ships  every  year,  but  launch  none  till  he  had  150. 
Then  he  should  be  master  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land. 
Russia,  the  only  Power  which  could  impede  these  projects, 
became  by  that  circumstance  alone  his  principal  enemy ; 
while  the  refusal  of  the  hand  of  the  G-rand  Duchess  Anne 
piqued  his  pride,  and  stimulated  to  revenge.  His  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa  entitled  him  to  reckon  on  Austria,  and 
from  that  event  must  be  dated  his  schemes  against  Russia. 

It  did  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  that  Napoleon  had  begun  to  regard  the  arrange- 
ment made  at  Erfurt  as  a  dead  letter.  The  Tsar  had  several 
well-grounded  causes  of  complaint.  The  establishment  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  especially  after  its  aggrandizement  by 
the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  was  a  standing  menace.  The 
deprivation  of  English  commerce  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  prosperity  of  Russia.  The  annexation  of  Oldenburg 
to  the  French  Empire  was  felt  by  Alexander  as  an  insult  and 
injury  to  his  family.  But  all  these  minor  grievances  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  great  question 
whether  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  absolute  Dictator  of  Europe. 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  complained  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  had  been  of  no  ser- 
vice to  him  whatever  in  his  war  with  Austria ;  that,  instead 
of  marching  150,000  men,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  to  second 
the  French  army,  he  had  only  sent  15,000,  and  even  these  so 
late  that  the  war  had  been  decided  before  they  crossed  the 
frontier.^ 

Alarmed  at  the  additions  made  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Alexander  had  procured,  January  5th, 
1810,  the  signature  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  a  Convention,  stipulating  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
should  never  be  re-established,  that  the  names  of  Poland  and 
the  Poles  should  be  used  in  no  public  act,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.^  This  act  Napoleon  refused  to  ratify  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  incompatible  with  his  dignity  ;  though 

^  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  the  French  Emperor  June  20th, 
1812,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  242.  See  also  Vandal,  Napoleon  et  Alex- 
andre III.  ^  Ibid.  p.  176. 
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he  offered  to  sign  a  different  and  much  less  explicit  engage- 
ment. Alexander  considered  this  refusal  as  the  first  positive 
indication  of  Napoleon's  altered  views.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  (December  31st,  1810)  appeared  a  ukase  for  a  new  tariff 
of  customs,  bv  which  French  goods  were  either  prohibited  or 
charged  with  higher  duties,  while  colonial  merchandise  was 
permitted  to  enter  under  a  neutral  flag.^  In  other  words, 
Russia  modified  the  Continental  System,  and  consequently 
the  intimate  alliance  with  Napoleon  of  which  it  was  the  pledge. 
The  ukase  was  also  made  a  political  measure  by  organizing, 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  measures,  an  army  of  90,000 
men,  under  the  name  of  frontier  guards,  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  Napoleon  complained  bitterly 
of  this  proceeding,  and  made  it  the  pretext  for  a  new  con- 
scription. Besides  this  measure,  the  arming  of  the  Poles  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  gradual  reinforcement  of  the 
French  army  in  Germany,  whose  headquarters  were  trans- 
ferred from  Ratisbon  to  Hamburg,  gave  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  French  Emperor's  hostile  disposition.  Alexander,  to 
obviate  the  consequences,  directed  the  greater  part  of  his 
military  force  towards  the  western  frontier  of  his  Empire. 
Napoleon,  however,  embarrassed  by  the  affairs  of  Spain,  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  strike  the  meditated  blow.  He  found  it 
prudent  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  the  year  1811  was 
spent  in  negotiations. 
Russo-  In  connection  with  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  the 

Wa^^^^  disposition  of  Turkey  and  Sweden  was  of  the  highest  import- 
1809-1812.  ance.  Russia  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Porte.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  conferences  at  Erfurt 
in  the  autumn  of  1808,  Napoleon  had  conceded  to  Alexander 
the  annexation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Immediately  on 
his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Tsar  directed  that  the  Porte 
should  be  informed  of  this  arrangement,  and  a  congress  was 
assembled  at  Jassy  to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  when  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries  required,  as  preliminary  bases,  the 
cession  of  the  two  provinces  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  the  Porte  at  once  broke  off 
the  conferences,  and  hostilities  immediately  ensued.  The 
chief  operation  of  the  campaign  of  1809  was  the  capture  of 
Ismail  bv  the  Russians,  September  26th,  who  were  at  first 

^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  178  sqq. 
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commanded  by  Posorovski  and  then  by  Prince  Bagration.  A 
battle  at  Tartaritza,  November  3rd,  remainded  undecided. 
In  1810,  Kamenskoi  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Bagration,  cap- 
tured Silistria,  June  23rd.  He  then  assaulted  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Vizier,  Yusuf  Pasha,  on  the  heights  of  Shumla, 
July  5th  and  6th,  without  success.  The  Eussians  were  also 
repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attack  upon  Rustchuk,  de- 
fended by  Ali  Pasha  and  Boznak  Aga,  August  16th.  But  on 
September  19th,  the  Turks  under  Achmet  Pasha  were  sig- 
nally defeated  at  Batyne ;  a  victory  which  put  the  Russians 
in  possession  of  Sistova  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  at  that  place. 
G-ladova,  Rustchuk,  Ghiurgevo,  Widdin,  Nikopolis,  Turna, 
now  surrendered  in  quick  succession.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Bussians  found  themselves  masters  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube ;  but  the  Grand  Vizier  still  held  out  in  his  for- 
midable camp  at  Shumla.  A  great  many  places  in  Servia 
were  also  wrested  from  the  Turks  by  the  insurgents  of  that 
province,  assisted  by  a  Russian  force.  The  Turks  were  dis- 
couraged ;  a  Congress  assembled  at  Bucharest,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  peace,  when,  by  a  sudden  revo- 
lution, Yusuf  Pasha  was  superseded,  and  the  command  given 
to  Achmet  Aga,  an  active  and  enterprising  general.  Under 
his  auspices  the  Turkish  cause  revived.  At  this  time  the 
Russian  army,  apparently  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  a 
peace  with  the  Porte  through  the  mediation  of  England,  had 
been  weakened  by  the  removal  of  five  divisions  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  anticipation  of  the  French  war ; 
from  the  same  cause  the  Turkish  artillery  was  now  directed 
by  French  officers,  and  did  formidable  execution.  Kutusov, 
who  had  succeeded  Kamenskoi  in  command  of  the  Russians, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  all  his  posts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  Achmet  Aga  crossed  that  river  and  carried 
the  war  into  Wallachia.  But  this  advance  proved  his  destruc- 
tion. General  Markov,  crossing  the  Danube  above  Ruts- 
chuk,  surprised  the  Turkish  reserve  before  that  place  and 
compelled  it  to  enter  the  town.  The  army  of  Achmet  was  Treaty  of 
thus  cut  off,  and,  as  a  Russian  flotilla  had  gained  the  com-  ^g'JI^*'^®^'^' 
mand  of  the  river,  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Kutusov 
December  20th.  The  Porte  now  sued  for  peace  ;  a  Congress 
was  opened  at  Bucharest,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  that 
place,  May  28th,  1812,  in  spite  of  all  Napoleon's  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Sultan  from  entering  into  it.     The  Pruth  was 
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now  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires  ;  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Porte  abandoned  all  Bessarabia 
with  Ismail  and  Kilia,  the  fortresses  of  Chotzin  and  Bender, 
and  about  a  third  part  of  Moldavia."  But  the  impending 
hostilities  between  France  and  Russia  had  probably  saved 
Turkey  from  dismemberment,  or,  at  all  events,  from  the  loss 
of  all  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  An  armistice  was  granted  to 
the  Servians. 

Both  Emperors  had  courted  the  aid  of  Sweden  in  the 
approaching  struggle ;  Napoleon  by  compulsion  and  threats, 
Alexander  by  representations  and  promises.  A  sort  of  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  that  country.  Charles  XIII.  having 
no  issue,  nor  hopes  of  any,  the  Swedes  had,  in  August,  1809, 
elected  as  their  Crown  Prince  Christian  Augustus  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  choice  was  popular  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation.  Christian  Augustus  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
on  his  arrival  in  Sweden  in  January,  1810,  except  by  the 
higher  aiistocracy,  and  especially  the  families  of  Piper  and 
Fersen.  But  he  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  only  a  few  months. 
At  a  review  held  in  Schonen,  May  23rd,  he  fell  from  his  horse 
and  suddenly  expired.  Popular  suspicion  was  directed  against 
Count  Fersen  and  his  sister  the  Countess  Piper,  of  having 
poisoned  him,  and  on  the  funeral  day  of  the  Crown  Prince 
the  Count  was  maltreated  and  murdered  by  the  mob,  the 
Palace  of  his  sister  stormed  and  sacked.  Frederick  VL,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  throne  on  the  death 
of  Christian  VII.  in  March,  1808,  became  a  candidate  for  that 
of  Sweden.  But  the  Swedes  had  turned  their  views  on 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who  had  acquired 
the  esteem  of  the  Swedes  during  his  administration  of  Han- 
over and  the  Hanse  Towns,  as  well  as  the  affection  of  Count 
Morner  and  other  Swedish  officers,  by  his  conduct  after  cap- 
turing them  at  Travemlinde  in  1806.  Morner,  who  had  great 
influence  among  the  elective  nobility,  took  up  the  cause  of 
Bernadotte,  whose  name  had  been  already  mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  first  vacancy.  Bernadotte  had  also  acquired  other 
partizans  among  the  Swedish  nobles  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
manded in  North  G-ermany  and  Jutland.  Morner  sent  his 
nephew  to  Paris,  with  an  offer  to  Bernadotte  to  support  his 


^  Koch  et  Scholl,  TraiUs,  t.  xiv.  p.  539  sqq. 
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election,  on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  his  French 
citizenship  and  openly  adopt  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  accorded ;  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  1810,  Charles 
John  Bernadotte  was  unanimously  elected  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  bv  the  four  orders  of  the  States  assembled  at  Orebro. 
Napoleon  absolved  Bernadotte  from  his  allegiance,  presented 
him  with  2,000,000  francs,  appointed  a  splendid  suite  to 
accompany  him  into  Sweden,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
inauguration,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the  possessions  which 
he  had  purchased  in  France.  The  new  Crown  Prince  arrived 
in  Sweden  in  October,  1810.  He  was  immediately  adopted 
by  Charles  XIII.  as  his  son,  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  and  initiated  in  all  the  affairs  of  State,  in  which  he 
henceforth  took  a  leading  part.^ 

We  have  already  related  that  Sweden,  as  the  price  of  peace  Sweden  and 
with  France  had  been  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Continental  {hfenSi 
System  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  January  6th,  1810.  But  this  System. 
engagement  was  eluded  by  an  active  contraband  trade,  which 
was  extremely  facilitated  by  the  conformation  of  the  Swedish 
coasts.  Hence  violent  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, who  accused  the  Swedish  Government  of  conniving  at 
this  evasion  of  the  treaty,  and  becoming  a  useful  ally 
of  England.  In  November,  1810,  the  French  Minister  at 
Stockholm  demanded  that  Sweden  should  declare  war  against 
England,  should  cause  all  English  vessels  in  her  ports  to  be 
seized,  all  English  and  colonial  goods  to  be  confiscated,  under 
whatever  flag  imported.  If  these  demands  were  not  accorded 
in  five  days,  the  French  Ambassador  was  immediately  to  take 
his  departure.  Charles  XIII.  had  no  alternative,  and  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  November  17th,  1810  ;  a  step, 
however,  which  that  country  seemed  to  ignore.  Napoleon, 
having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  compromised  Sweden,  began  to 
develop  his  further  plans.  Though  he  had  implicated  that 
country  in  a  maritime  war  with  the  English,  he  demanded 
6,000  Swedish  sailors  to  complete  the  crews  of  his  fleet  at 
Brest ;  a  requisition  which  Charles  XIII.  refused  by  pleading 

^  Respecting  Bernadotte  as  Crown  Prince  and  King  of  Sweden,  see 
Morner,  Wahl  des  Prinzen  von  Ponte  Corvo;  Meredith,  Memorials  of 
Charles  John,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  Coupe  de  St.  Donat  et 
B.  de  Roquefort,  Mem.  pour  servir  d  VHist.  de  Charles  XIV.  Jean^ 
Roi  de  Su6de  et  de  Noi^v^e. 
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the  constitutional  laws  of  his  kingdom.  The  French  Grovem- 
ment  then  required  the  adoj^tion  of  the  tariff  of  Trianon  in 
Sweden,  aod  the  establishment  at  Gothenburg  of  a  French 
custom-house  staff.  Presently  Napoleon  began  to  develop 
his  project  against  Kussia  by  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
Northern  Confederation,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Khine,  to 
be  composed  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
under  himself  as  Protector.  As  this  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
it  was  altered  for  an  intimate  alliance  with  France.  But 
Napoleon,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  friendship 
of  a  Power  which  he  had  placed  in  a  position  contrary  to  its 
interests,  began  to  change  his  tone  and  conduct.  French 
privateers  were  allowed  to  capture  Swedish  vessels,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  were  not  provided  with  licences.  Presently 
they  began  to  attack  Swedish  coasters  in  the  Sound,  laden 
with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Sweden,  on  the  allegation 
that  their  cargoes  were  destined  for  G-reat  Britain.  Napoleon 
also  caused  all  Swedish  ships  in  German  harbours  to  be 
seized,  treated  their  crews  as  prisoners  of  war,  placed  them 
in  irons,  and  despatched  them  to  serve  in  the  French  fleets  at 
Antwerp  and  Toulon. 

These  hostile  measures  were  rendered  still  more  insupport- 
able by  the  overbearing  tone  adopted  by  M.  Alquier,  the 
French  Ambassador.  At  length  the  seal  was  put  to  them  by 
the  seizure  of  Pomerania.  Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  d'Eck- 
miihl,  who  ruled  in  North  Germany  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
whose  zeal,  perhaps,  was  further  stimulated  by  the  personal 
enmity  which  he  felt  for  Bernadotte,  despatched,  in  January, 
1812,  General  Friant,  with  15,000  or  20,000  men,  into  Pome- 
rania. The  General,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  whole  legion 
of  custom-house  officers,  announced  himself  as  a  friend,  and 
the  Swedish  Governor  of  the  Province,  who  had  only  a  few 
thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  could  make  no  resistance.  No 
sooner  had  the  French  troops  entered,  than  all  the  Swedish 
officers  employed  in  the  public  service  were  carried  off  and 
imprisoned  at  Hamburg,  and  their  posts  filled  up  with  French- 
men. Enormous  contributions  were  imposed  upon  the  in- 
habitants, all  Swedish  vessels  were  seized  and  armed  as 
privateers.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Swedish  troops, 
which  till  then  had  acted  with  the  French,  were  disarmed, 
and  sent  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Bernadotte,  as  Crown  Prince,  had  sincerely  embraced  the 
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interests  of  his  adoptive  country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  Russia  and 
that  before  the  end  of  1810,  and  consequently  only  a  few  ^'^'^^^''' 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  he  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Russian  Emperor  with  regard  to  an  alliance 
against  France.  At  that  period  Alexander  had  virtually 
annulled  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  rejecting  the  Continental 
System.  At  the  beginning  of  1811,  Eussia  and  England 
were  already  preparing  the  events  of  the  following  year;^ 
and  Alexander  reckoned  so  securely  on  Sweden  that  he  could 
venture  to  withdraw  a  great  part  of  his  troops  from  Finland, 
in  order  to  send  them  to  Poland.  The  Crown  Prince  had  the 
sole  conduct  of  Swedish  affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1811,  Charles  XIII.  having  withdrawn  from  business  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  acquisition  of  Norway  formed  at 
this  time  a  main  object  of  Swedish  policy.  As  France  was  in 
strict  alliance  with  Denmark,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
she  would  assist  Sweden  in  wresting  Norway  from  the  Danes  ; 
while  such  a  service  might  be  anticipated  from  Eussia  and 
England,  the  enemies  of  Denmark.  Here,  then,  was  another 
motive  with  the  Crown  Prince,  besides  the  insults  and  oppres- 
sions of  Napoleon,  for  preferring  the  alliance  with  Eussia. 
The  French  invasion  of  Pomerania  drove  the  Swedes  com- 
pletely into  the  arms  of  Eussia.  In  March,  1812,  Napoleon, 
who  had  now  matured  his  projects  against  Eussia,  made  an 
attempt  to  concihate  Sweden  by  offering  to  restore  Pomerania, 
on  condition  that  she  should  make  a  fresh  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  should  fire  on  all  EngHsh  vessels  passing 
the  Sound,  and  should  put  on  foot  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men  to  attack  Eussia  when  Napoleon  should  commence 
hostilities  with  that  Power;  in  return  for  which  services 
Napoleon  also  engaged  to  procure  for  Sweden  the  restitution 
of  Finland.^  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was,  in  fact,  now  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  Eussia,  rephed  in  general  terms,  attri- 
buting the  alienation  of  the  Swedes  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Grovernment,  and  especially  of  their  Ambassador, 
M.  Alquier;  he  invoked,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  of 
Napoleon's  own  glory,  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  slaughter 
that  had  desolated  the  earth  during  twenty  years,  and  offered 

^  Schlosser,  Gesch.  des  I8te7i  Jahrhunderts,  B.  ii.  S.  747.  For  the 
negotiations  of  this  period,  see  also  Bignon,  Hist,  de  France  sov^ 
Napoleon,  depuis  la  paix  de  Tilsit,  t.  x.  ch.  viii. 

^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  20  sq. 
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the  services  of  Sweden  for  a  reconciliation  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander.  But  of  this  communication  no  notice  appears 
to  have  been  taken. 

On  April  5th,  1812,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburg  between  Eussia  and  Sweden,  which  is  important  as 
having  founded  the  existing  system  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Alexander  engaged  to  unite  Norway  with  Sweden,  either  by 
means  of  negotiations  with  Denmark,  or  by  furnishing  an 
army  of  35,000  men.  After  the  annexation  of  Norway, 
Sweden  was  to  assist  Eussia  in  her  war  with  France  by  throw- 
ing some  30,000  men  on  any  point  of  the  Oerman  coast  that 
might  be  selected.  On  July  18th,  when  hostilities  had  already 
broken  out  between  France  and  Eussia,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden  was  signed  at  Orebro;^ 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
Xni.,  opening  the  Swedish  ports  to  vessels  of  all  nations. 
On  the  same  day  a  treaty  was  also  signed  at  the  same  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia ;  and  by  an  Imperial  nJcase 
of  August  16th,  the  ports  of  the  Eussian  Empire  were  opened 
to  British  commerce  before  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  Such 
was  the  need  which  the  Eussians  felt  for  peace.'  No  hostih- 
ties,  however,  actually  ensued  between  France  and  Sweden 
till  the  beginning  of  1813. 

Both  Turkey  and  Sweden  might  be  valuable  auxiliaries 
either  to  France  or  Eussia  in  the  grand  "  world's  debate  " 
which  was  about  to  open ;  yet  there  was  nothing  in  their  geo- 
graphical position  to  prevent  them  from  remaining  neutral. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  Powers 
were  too  near  the  scene  of  action  to  remain  mere  passive 
spectators  of  it ;  a  remark,  however,  which  applies  with  more 
force  to  Prussia  than  to  Austria.  The  Prussian  territories 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  the  actual  field  of  battle  ;  large 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  already  cantoned  in  Prussia, 
and  occupied  some  of  her  principal  fortresses.  Both  Austria 
and  Prussia  adopted  the  policy  of  an  alliance  with  France. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  excused  this  step  on  the  ground  that 
Napoleon  would  recognize  no  other  neutrality  than  a  com- 
plete disarming,  which  would  have  reduced  Austria  to  a 
political  nullity.  The  Emperor  Francis,  therefore,  resolved  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  but  only  with  a  portion  of  his  troops ; 


Martens,  N.  B.  t.  i.  p.  431. 


'-'  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  408. 
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an  arrangement  which  would  permit  him  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Emperors 
Francis  and  Napoleon  at  Paris,  March  14th,  1812 ;  ^  in  a 
separate  article  of  which  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
Austria  should  assist  France  in  her  war  with  Russia. 

At  this  period  Hardenberg  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
Prussian  Government,  having  accepted,  in  June,  1810,  the  France,^*^^ 
office  of  State-Chancellor.  Under  the  appearance  of  inclining  isi^- 
to  France,  Hardenberg  concealed  his  prosecution  of  G-erman 
interests.  Neutrality  and  an  alliance  with  Eussia  being 
equally  out  of  the  question,  a  treaty  with  Napoleon  remained 
the  only  alternative.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1811,  at  the 
first  indications  of  a  war,  Frederick  William  III.  made  over- 
tures to  Napoleon  for  an  alliance  in  a  tone  which  showed 
Prussia  no  longer  one  of  the  great  European  Powers,  but 
almost  as  much  a  satellite  of  France  as  the  Confederates  of 
the  Rhine. ^  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  Napoleon  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  premature ;  but  on  February  24th,  1812, 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  contracted  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  by  a  secret  article  was  expressly 
directed  against  Russia.  Frederick  William  III.,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  that  country  and  France,  agreed  to 
furnish  20,000  men,  with  sixty  guns,  for  active  service,  with 
the  necessary  baggage  trains,  besides  large  garrisons  to  be 
placed  in  different  towns  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  engaged 
to  make  no  levy  of  troops,  nor  any  military  movement,  ex- 
cept in  concert  with  France  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  alK- 
ance,  so  long  as  the  French  army  should  be  on  Prussian 
territory,  or  on  that  of  the  enemy.  In  case  of  a  prosperous 
termination  of  the  war,  Prussia  was  to  be  indemnified  for  her 
expenses  by  an  addition  of  territory.  But  in  spite  of  this 
alliance,  Prussia  was  treated  by  the  French  like  the  country 
of  an  enemy.  Up  to  September,  1812,  77,920  horses  and 
13,349  carriages  were  taken  by  force  from  the  province  of 
Prussia,  and  from  the  eight  circles  alone  of  Eastern  Prussia 
22,722  oxen.' 

Before  embarking  in  the  Russian  war,  Napoleon  made,  or 

^  Martens,  N.  E.  t.  i.  p.  427. 

^  See  his  letter  to  General  Krusemarck,  the  Prussian  ambassador 
at  Paris,  May  14th,  1811,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  221  sqq. 
^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  239  note. 
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pretended  to  make,  some  conciliatory  overtures  to  England. 
On  April  17tli,  1812,  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  addressed  a  communication  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
which  he  proposed  the  following  bases  of  negotiation :  The 
guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Spain;  the  renunciation  by 
Prance  of  all  extension  of  territory  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  actual  dynasty,  and 
the  government  of  Spain  by  the  national  constitution  of  the 
Cortes.  Also,  the  guarantee  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Portugal,  where  the  House  of  Braganza  was  to  reign  ;  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  present 
King  of  Naples  ;  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  be  guaranteed  to 
the  actual  House  of  Sicily ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  to  be 
evacuated  both  by  the  French  and  English  forces.^ 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  French  communication  evidently 
shows  that  Napoleon's  intention  only  was  to  attempt  to  set 
himself  right  with  European  opinion ;  for  he  could  not  have 
seriously  thought  that  England  would  consent  to  evacuate  the 
Peninsula  and  Sicily,  leaving  his  brother  and  his  brother-in- 
law  masters  of  Spain  and  Naples,  and  himself  in  possession  of 
Holland  and  the  coasts  of  Northern  Grermany.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, in  reply,  observed  that  if  by  the  actual  dynasty  of  Spain 
was  meant  the  brother  of  the  head  of  the  French  Government, 
and  not  the  legitimate  Sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  heirs, 
the  Prince  Regent  had  directed  him  frankly  to  declare  that 
no  proposition  founded  on  such  a  base  could  be  accepted.  He 
was  also  instructed  not  to  enter  into  recriminations  on  the 
other  subjects  of  the  French  Minister's  letter.  The  corre- 
spondence which  had  taken  place  at  the  previous  epochs 
alluded  to,  and  the  judgment  which  the  world  had  long  since 
pronounced  upon  it,  sufficed  for  the  justification  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  has  been  remarked, 
remained  compromised  because  Napoleon  was  resolved  to 
maintain  his  brother  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

Some  threatening  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
the  Courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the  course 
of  1811,  and,  on  August  15th,  one  of  those  violent  scenes  had 
taken  place  between  Napoleon  and  Prince  Kurakin,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  before  the  whole  diplomatic  circle  at  the 
Tuileries,  which  the  French  Emperor  was  accustomed  to  get 


^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  pp.  254-257. 
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up  when  he  contemplated  a  war,  and  which  served  as  a  mani- 
festo to  the  different  European  Courts.  Napoleon  terminated 
it  by  demanding  that  Eussia  should  withdraw  the  troops 
which  she  had  placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  should 
disavow  her  protest  against  the  incorporation  of  Oldenburg ; 
though  he  had  acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  conversation 
that  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  that  Duchy  and  Eussia,  and  that,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  them,  he  should  not  have  annexed  it.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  give  up  Oldenburg ;  but  he  offered  to  place 
his  forces  on  the  footing  of  peace,  if  Napoleon  would  do  the 
same.  He  had  no  intention,  however,  to  make  the  affair  of 
Oldenburg  a  cause  of  war ;  ^  and  all  the  military  preparations 
which  he  had  made  were  purely  defensive.  Prince  Kurakin 
delivered  to  the  French  Government,  April  30th,  1812,  a  note 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Eussian  ultimatum.  It  de- 
manded the  conservation  of  Prussia,  and  its  independence  of 
any  political  alliance  directed  against  Eussia,  a  formal  en- 
gagement for  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  States  and 
fortresses,  a  diminution  of  the  gan'ison  of  Dantzic,  the 
evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  an  arrangement  with 
the  King  of  Sweden.  Alexander,  on  his  side,  promised  to 
make  no  change  in  the  prohibitive  measures  he  had  adopted 
against  direct  commerce  with  England,  and  to  come  to  an 
understanding  mth  France  about  a  system  of  licenses.  He 
also  engaged  to  negotiate  with  France  a  commercial  treaty, 
and  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  to  accept  a  suitable 
equivalent  for  his  Duchy."  This  note  remained  unanswered, 
and  after  a  little  mere  formal  correspondence  the  rupture  was 
complete. 

The  maiTiage  of  Napoleon  with  an  Austrian  Princess,  the 
apparent  consolidation  of  his  dynasty  the  following  year  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  (March  20th,  1811),  who  received  the  title 
of  King  of  Eome,  had  lulled  the  French  nation  with  false 
hopes  of  peace ;  nor  was  it  till  the  last  moment  that  they  were 
undeceived.  The  real  object  of  the  Emperor's  vast  prepara- 
tions was  disguised  under  the  most  various  and  sometimes  the 
most  absurd  pretences.  Napoleon  himself  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained till  the  very  last  a  hope  that  Alexander  would  not 

^  See    Knesebeck's  Report    to   the   King    of    Prussia,    from   St. 
Petersburg,  March  23rd,  1812,  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  302. 
^  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  314. 
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suffer  matters  to  come  to  extremities,  but  that,  dismayed  by 
the  mighty  force  an-ayed  against  him,  he  would  yield  to  the 
demands  of  France.  Napoleon  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments by  the  end  of  February,  1812.  Germany  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  camp.  The  official  state  of  Napoleon's 
army  gave  a  total  of  678,080  men,  of  whom  considerably  more 
than  half  were  French.  The  remainder  was  composed  of 
Germans,  Austrians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners. 
Making  the  usual  deductions,  the  effective  force  may  be  es- 
timated at  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  men ;  having 
with  them  1,372  guns,  and  followed  by  more  than  20,000 
waggons  and  other  carriages. 
Napoleon  On  the  9th  of  May,  after  providing  for  the  conduct  of 

at  Dresden,  affairs  during  his  absence,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the 
Empress,  left  St.  Cloud  for  Dresden.  The  principal  Sove- 
reigns of  Germany  had  been  invited  to  meet  him  in  that  city ; 
a  Congress  designed,  not  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
Napoleon's  pride,  but  to  draw  more  closely  his  alliance  with 
its  members,  as  well  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Eussia,  and  to 
inspire  it,  perhaps,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  a  desire 
for  peace.  He  arrived  in  Dresden,  May  16th,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  royal  palace.  On  the  following  day  ap- 
peared the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  with  the  Arch- 
dukes, the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and,  successively,  most  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  their  prin- 
cipal Ministers.  The  King  of  Prussia  arrived  a  few  days 
later,  having,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  at  first 
expected  to  receive  Napoleon  in  Berlin.^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  fetes  and  splendour  of  his  residence 
at  Dresden,  Napoleon  employed  himself  in  making  the  last 
arrangements  for  the  campaign.  The  arrival  of  Count  de 
Narbonne  at  Dresden,  May  28th,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  that  description. 
Alexander  was  inflexible.  His  last  words  to  the  French  am- 
bassador were,  that  Napoleon  might  cross  the  Niemen,  but 
that  he  would  never  sign  a  peace  dictated  on  Russian  terri- 
tory. The  very  next  day  Napoleon  left  Dresden  to  join  his 
army.     After  arranging  at  Thorn  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  of 

^  See  for  these  affairs  De  Pradt,  Hist,  de  I'Ambassade  de  Varsovie. 
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Warsaw,  he  appeared  at  Dantzic,  June  6th,  and  declared  that 
town  united  to  the  French  Empire.  Thence  he  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  at  Konigsberg,  June  12th.  At  G-umbinnen, 
the  frontier  town  of  East  Prussia,  the  rupture  was  finally  de- 
clared, June  21st.  The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Emperor  of 
Eussia  was  published,  July  6th,  at  Vilna,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  headquarters ;  since  the  French  operations  having  for  their 
bases  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Vistula  and  the  Pregel,  the 
attack  would  necessarily  be  made  in  this  quarter.^ 

The  Eussian  line  of  defence  was  formed  by  three  armies.  Opening  of 
The  first  of  these,  occupying  the  Niemen,  and  consisting  of  181^2.*^^^^®^' 
140,000  men  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  supported  by  Eiga 
and  Diinaburg,  and  a  vast  intrenched  camp  at  Drissa.  The 
advanced  guard  occupied  Kovno  ;  the  centre,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  was  posted  at  Vilna  and  the  environs  ;  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Wittgenstein,  secured,  at  Eossieny 
and  Keydany,  the  roads  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  left,  under 
Doctorov,  was  stationed  between  Grodno  and  Lida,  covering 
the  by-roads  towards  Moscow.  The  second  army  of  about 
50,000  men,  under  Prince  Bagration,  was  concentrated  more 
to  the  south,  between  Bialystok  and  Wolkowisk,  threatening 
the  flank  of  the  invaders.  The  third  army,  still  further  south, 
was  assembled  at  Lutzk,  on  the  road  between  Vienna  and 
Kief;  it  consisted  of  about  45,000  men,  under  Tormassov, 
and  was  destined,  like  the  army  of  Bagration,  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  The  Eussians  had  besides  about  40,000  men  in 
different  garrisons ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  army 
of  Moldavia  of  60,000  men,  ultimately  released  by  the 
Peace  of  Bucharest,  as  well  as  some  regiments  withdrawn 
from  Finland,  and  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  120,000  men. 

Such  was  the  line  of  defence,  against  which  Napoleon 
divided  his  army  into  five  columns  of  attack.  Macdonald, 
with  the  extreme  left,  was  to  advance  from  Tilsit,  and  hold 

^  The  principal  works  on  the  Russian  campaign  are  Chambray, 
Hist,  de  VExped.  de  Russie  ;  Labeaume,  Relation  de  la  Campagne  de 
Russie;  Segur,  Hist,  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Armte  'pendant 
VAnnee  1812;  Boutourlin  (adjutant  to  the  Emperor  Alexander),  Hist. 
Milit.  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie;  Ducasse,  Mem.  pour  servir  a  VHist. 
de  la  Campagne  de  1812  en  Russie,  suivis  des  Lettres  de  Napoleoii  au 
Roide  Westphalie pendant  la  Campagne  de  1813  (Paris,  1852).  This 
last  work  throws  new  light  on  different  points  from  authentic  docu- 
ments. 
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Wittgenstein  in  check.  The  Emperor  himself,  with  Davoust, 
Oudinot,  Ney,  Murat,  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  marched  to 
attack  the  Russian  advanced  guard  and  centre  at  Kovno  and 
Vilna.  Prince  Eugene,  with  the  third  column,  was  to  throw 
himself  between  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Doctorov.  The  King 
of  Westphalia,  with  the  fourth,  was  to  debouch  by  G-rodno, 
and  advance  upon  Bagration.  Finally,  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  with  the  fifth  column,  on  the  extreme  right,  was 
directed  to  hold  Tormassov  in  check  and  to  cover  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw. 
Advance  of  Napoleon,  with  250,000  men,  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the 
Napoleon,  night  of  June  23rd.  His  object  was  to  gain  the  elevated 
plateau  forming  the  watershed  which  separates  the  sources  of 
the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper;  the  first  of  which,  running 
northwards,  falls  into  the  Baltic,  while  the  other,  taking  a 
southerly  course,  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  plateau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina, 
stands  the  town  of  Vitebsk;  on  the  southern,  upon  the 
Dnieper,  Smolensk ;  thus  forming  a  position  which,  by  a 
decisive  battle,  would  open  to  Napoleon  the  road  either  to 
St.  Petersburg  or  to  Moscow.  At  his  approach  the  Russians 
abandoned  Kovno  and  Yilna,  which  latter  place  he  entered, 
June  28th.  Eugene  and  Jerome  had  delayed  their  advance 
not  to  alarm  Bagration  prematurely.  It  was  not  till  the 
30th  that  they  passed  the  Niemen  ;  Eugene  at  Pilony,  Jerome 
at  Grodno.  The  evening  before,  a  terrible  stomi  had  burst 
over  Lithuania,  succeeded  by  a  hurricane,  inundations,  and 
excessive  cold.  In  that  and  the  two  following  days,  10,000 
horses  are  said  to  have  perished ;  the  roads  having  become 
impracticable,  the  march  of  the  troops  was  suspended,  100 
guns  were  abandoned,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  was  sacrificed  for  want  of  transport.  Jerome 
was  detained  at  Gi'odno  till  July  4th,  and  Napoleon  also  was 
compelled  to  suspend  his  operations. 

The  Bishop  of  Mechlin  (De  Pradt),  who  had  been  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Warsaw,  convoked  in  that  city  an  extra- 
ordinary Diet,  which  having  assembled,  June  26th,  im- 
mediately constituted  itself  a  General  Confederation  for 
Poland,  and  declared  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish 
Kingdom  and  nation.  The  King  of  Saxony  signed  his 
adherence  to  the  Confederation,  July  12th.  But  Napoleon, 
though  such  a  re-establishment  entered  ultimately  into  his 
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views,  hesitated  at  present  to  alienate  his  Austrian  and 
Prussian  allies  by  sanctioning  such  a  step,  and  gave  only  an 
evasive  answer  to  the  deputation  which  had  been  despatched 
to  soHcit  his  consent.  Napoleon  established  at  Vilna  a 
section  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  with  the  Duke  of  Bassano  at 
the  head ;  so  that  foreign  envoys,  who  at  present  followed  his 
movements,  might  transact  their  business  there  with  his 
Foreign  Minister.  He  also  instituted  a  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Lithuania,  and  caused  proclamations  to  be  published, 
exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
But  these  appeals  met  with  little  or  no  response.  The 
Lithuanians,  assimilated  to  the  Russians  by  a  common 
language  and  religion,  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Grovernment  a  far  more  considerate  treatment  than 
Prussia  had  adopted  towards  her  Polish  subjects. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  had  retired  to  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Drissa,  on  the  Dwina,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Ney  and 
Oudinot.  On  their  approach,  the  Russian  General  retreated 
upon  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Bagration.  That  G-eneral  had  also  retreated 
before  Davoust,  who  had  now  superseded  the  King  of  West- 
phalia in  the  command  of  the  French  right  wing.  Davoust 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  Bagration's  march,  but,  by  a 
battle  which  the  Russians  offered  him  at  Mohilev,  July  23rd, 
was  frustrated  in  that  design.  On  July  25th,  and  two  follow- 
ing days,  Murat  and  Eugene  fought  some  battles  at  Ostrowno 
with  the  rear-guard  of  Barclay  de  Tolly's  army,  in  which 
they  lost  a  great  many  men.  At  the  approach  of  the  French, 
Vitebsk  was  burnt  and  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  who  con- 
centrated their  forces  at  Smolensk.  During  these  events, 
Tormassov,  with  the  Russian  left,  had  succeeded  in  holding 
in  check  the  extreme  right  of  the  French,  composed  of 
Austrians  and  Saxons  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  privations  endured 
by  the  French  army — for  the  Russians  as  they  retreated  had 
destroyed  their  magazines  at  Vilna  and  other  places — induced 
Napoleon  to  rest  his  men  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  at 
Vitebsk  (July  28th — August  10th).  Napoleon  had  previously 
lost  seventeen  days  at  Vilna  :  a  delay  considered  by  military 
critics  as  the  greatest  error  he  ever  committed.  On  August 
10th,  the  French  army  began  to  move  upon  Smolensk.  On 
the  14th,  a  serious  engagement  took  place  at  Krasnoi,  in 
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which  Murat  and  Ney  were  victorious.  On  the  16th  the 
French  army  appeared  before  Smolensk.  This  place  was 
regarded  as  the  key  of  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  resolved  to 
take  it  by  assault.  The  attack  lasted  the  whole  of  the  17th, 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  master  of  the  town.  But  the 
victory  had  cost  him  12,000  men,  and  he  found  only  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins.  The  Eussians,  as  usual,  had  fired  the 
town  before  abandoning  it.  Ney  crossed  the  Dnieper  in 
pursuit  of  the  Eussians,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  Valutina,  from  which  they  were  only  dislodged  after 
destroying  6,000  or  7,000  of  their  assailants  (August  19th). 
Grouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  had  succeeded  Oudinot,  disabled  by  a 
wound,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Wittgenstein  at 
Polotsk,  August  18th,  which  procured  for  him  the  baton  of 
Marshal. 

Many  of  Napoleon's  generals  were  of  opinion  that  the 
campaign  should  now  be  terminated,  that  winter  quarters 
should  be  established  on  the  Dnieper,  and  operations  resumed 
on  the  return  of  spring.  But  on  the  24th,  the  order  was 
given  to  march  on  Moscow.  The  Eussians  made  a  stand  at 
Dorogobush,  but  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  town  and  the  magazines.  Viazma  and  G-jatsk  shared 
the  same  fate.  A  constant  rain,  a  desolate  country,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  want  of  water,  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  of  the  French.  The  loss  both  of  men  and 
horses  was  enormous ;  nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  Gjatsk  was  left  September  4th,  and 
Mojaisk  was  now  the  only  town  before  arriving  at  Moscow. 
At  this  time  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Eussian  armies 
was  transferred  from  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  Count  Kutusov ; 
for  though  the  military  talents  of  the  former  general  were 
undisputed,  Alexander,  in  appointing  Kutusov,  complied 
with  the  general  wish  of  the  nation  that  the  forces  should  be 
commanded  by  a  Eussian. 
Battleof  Between  Gjatsk  and  Mojaisk,  the  main  road  is  crossed  by 

the  little  river  Kologa,  which  at  a  short  distance  falls  into 
the  Moskva.  On  the  further  side  of  the  stream,  encircling 
the  village  of  Borodino,  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  well- 
wooded  hills,  cleft  by  ravines,  forming  an  admirable  defensive 
position.  In  this  place,  strong  by  nature,  and  rendered  still 
stronger  by  forts  and  redans,  Kutusov  had  intrenched  his 
army.     Napoleon  recognized  at  a  glance  the  strength  of  the 


Borodino. 
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position,  but  at  the  same  time  discovered  a  weak  pomt,  and 
resolved  on  the  attack.  The  assault  began  on  the  morning 
of  September  7th,  and  lasted  all  day.  The  Eussians  were 
ultimately  driven  from  their  position,  but  the  morning  of  the 
8th  discovered  at  what  expense.  The  field  of  battle  was 
strewn  with  80,000  killed  or  wounded  men,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  Russians.  Among  the  wounded 
was  Prince  Bagration,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  The 
French  loss  amounted  to  28,000  men,  including  12  general 
officers  killed  and  39  wounded. 

Although  the  French  had  gained  no  very  decisive  victory,  The  French 
Kutusov,  in  consideration  of  his  terrible  loss,  resolved  to  Moscow, 
retire  upon  Moscow,  and  he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of 
that  city.  But  as  his  army  consisted  of  only  90,000  men,  of 
whom  a  great  part  were  new  levies  and  badly  armed,  there 
was  no  chance  of  successfully  opposing  Napoleon.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  Eussians  defiHng  through 
Moscow,  soon  vanished  in  the  vast  plains  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  18th  of  September,  Murat  and  Eugene  presented  them- 
selves at  the  gates  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tsars.  At 
the  sight  of  its  towers,  its  palaces,  and  gilded  domes,  the 
French  soldiery  were  filled  with  hope  and  joy,  imagining 
that  they  had  at  length  reached  the  term  of  all  their  labours 
and  privations.  But  these  anticipations  were  soon  dissi- 
pated. On  entering  the  city,  it  was  discovered  that  aU  that 
remained  of  its  vast  population  were  some  12,000  or  15,000 
persons,  either  foreigners  or  the  dregs  of  the  people.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  flight ;  the  houses  were  all 
shut  up,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  deserted  streets.  Napo- 
leon entered  the  city  on  the  15th,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Kremlin.  Never  before  had  he  fought  with  a  people 
who  thus  defended  themselves.  All  around  was  desolation, 
and  famine  stared  him  in  the  face. 

A  new  horror  suddenly  presented  itself.  The  night  was  Moscow 
well  advanced,  when  from  the  windows  of  the  Kremlin  the  ^^™*^>  i^^^- 
whole  horizon  seemed  to  glow  with  innumerable  fires.  Some 
had  been  observed  the  day  before,  which  had  been  attributed 
to  accident ;  but  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
destruction  of  Moscow  had  been  systematically  organized. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  planned  and  executed  by  Count  Eos- 
toptchin,  the  governor  of  the  city.  Combustible  materials 
had  been  placed  in  many  houses,  which  were  fired  by  a  troop 
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of  paid  incendiaries,  under  the  directions  of  the  police.  The 
flames  baffled  all  the  exertions  of  the  French  to  extinguish 
them.  On  the  third  day  a  strong  north-west  wind  spread  the 
fire  over  the  whole  city.  During  five  days  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  ocean  of  flame,  which  at  length  began  to  encom- 
pass the  Kremlin,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  fly  to  the 
chateau  of  Petrofskoie,  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
But  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to  the  Kremlin.  That  palace, 
the  churches,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  houses,  had 
escaped  destruction.  All  Napoleon's  plans,  however,  were 
completely  overthrown.  In  occupying  Moscow,  he  had  fancied 
that  he  should  conquer  the  Russian  Empire;  but  he  found 
to  his  dismay  that  the  Russians  regarded  that  capital  only  as 
a  heap  of  stones. 

Many  plans  of  operation  were  now  suggested  by  Napoleon's 
generals.  He  himself  had  from  the  first  decided  for  a  retreat, 
but  this  could  not  be  effected  all  at  once.  He  had  to  collect 
provisions  and  ammunition,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  to  provide  and  organize  the  means  of  transport. 
He  employed  this  interval  in  attempting  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Emperor;  but  without  effect.  Alexander 
had  resolved  not  to  treat  while  a  Frenchman  remained  in  his 
dominions ;  and  all  Napoleon's  overtures  were  left  unanswered. 
The  defeat  of  Murat,  October  18th,  hastened  Napoleon's  de- 
parture. The  Russians  had  assaulted  the  cantonments  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  captured  2,000  men  and  12  guns. 
Moscow  would  not  much  longer  be  safe,  and  the  order  of  de- 
parture was  given  for  the  following  day. 

Before  leaving,  Napoleon  directed  the  Kremlin  to  be  blown 
up — an  act  of  barbarous  malice  which  might  have  disgraced 
a  Genseric.  Fortunately,  the  explosion  caused  only  partial 
damage.  Napoleon's  plan  of  retreat  does  not  show  his  usual 
decision.  Kutusov  had  got  into  his  front,  intercepting  the 
road  to  Smolensk.  Napoleon  had  first  determined  to  march 
on  Kaluga,  form  a  junction  with  Murat,  and  take  a  more 
southern  route  than  that  by  which  he  had  advanced,  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ugra,  which  had  not  been  exhausted  of  pro- 
visions. But  at  Malo-Jaroslavetz  the  Russians  fought  an 
obstinate  battle,  October  24th ;  and  though  the  French  re- 
mained victorious.  Napoleon  decided  on  regaining  the  former 
road,  by  Gjatsk  and  Viazma.  Thus,  after  ten  days'  march, 
the  army  found  itseK  again  only  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
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Moscow.  The  temperature,  moreover,  began  to  fall,  the  Cos- 
sacks to  appear.  Kutusov  hovered  round  the  French,  but 
avoided  an  engagement,  unwilling  to  risk  his  men  in  securing 
a  prey  which  he  knew  must  fall  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 
The  French,  however,  arrived  in  tolerable  safety  at  Dorogo- 
bush,  November  5th ;  hut  after  this  point  all  the  horrors  of 
the  retreat  began.  On  the  night  of  November  6th  the  tem- 
perature suddenly  fell  to  that  of  the  most  rigorous  winter. 
In  that  dreadful  night  thousands  of  men  perished,  and  nearly 
all  the  horses,  which  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  convoys.  All  was  now  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  discipline  was  no  longer  observed  except  by  the  Guard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  proceeded  the  carriage  containing  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  French  van  entered 
Smolensk  November  9th.  Kutusov  had  fallen  upon  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  at  Liakhovo,  and  destroyed  the  whole  brigade 
of  Augereau.  Eugene,  who  had  struck  to  the  right  to  reach 
Vitebsk,  hearing  that  that  place  was  occupied  by  Wittgenstein, 
had  been  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Smolensk,  cross- 
ing the  Vop  on  the  ice,  penetrating  through  almost  imprac- 
ticable marshes,  and  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  at  length  rejoined  the  main  army,  but 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  convoys,  wounded,  and 
stragglers. 

At  Smolensk  there  were  still  40,000  men  under  arms,  but 
ill  provided  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  Here  Napoleon 
divided  his  army  into  four  corps.  He  himself  with  the  Im- 
perial Gruard  left  Smolensk  November  14th,  directing  Eugene 
to  follow  him  in  a  few  hours.  Davoust  was  to  march  on  the 
loth,  while  Ney,  who  commanded  the  rear- guard,  was  not  to 
leave  the  town  till  the  17th,  after  blowing  up  the  walls.  In 
this  order  they  were  to  march  upon  Krasnoi,  the  defile  at 
which  place  presents  a  sort  of  natural  ambuscade.  These 
arrangements  have  been  censured  by  military  critics.  The 
Russians,  who  were  marching  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from,  the  French,  arrived  at  Krasnoi  before  them,  and 
had  thus  the  opportunity  to  attack  each  division  separately. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  should  have  advanced  with  all  his  columns 
abreast  by  the  roads  which  run  parallel  with  the  high  road — 
a  disposition  by  which  they  would  not  only  have  arrived 
simultaneously  at  Krasnoi,  but  which  would  also  have  better 
enabled  them  to  find   subsistence.     The  Russians  suffered 
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Napoleon  to  pass ;  but  Eugene  with  the  second  column  was 
attacked,  and  in  order  to  reach  Krasnoi  was  compelled  to 
make  a  long  detour  in  the  night.  Davoust  was  also  attacked, 
but  was  released  from  his  dangerous  situation  by  a  diversion 
caused  by  Napoleon  attacking  the  Russian  corps  nearest 
Krasnoi.  Ney,  with  the  rear-guard  of  6,000  men,  suffered 
most  severely.  Napoleon  could  not  wait  for  him  without  de- 
livering a  general  engagement,  and  he  had  therefore  to  cut 
his  way  through  the  Russian  army.  This  he  effected  with 
consummate  gallantry,  and  reached  the  general  quarters  of 
Orsha ;  but  with  only  800  or  900  men  ! ' 
Passage  The  arrival  at  Orsha  on  the  Dnieper  terminates  the  first  act 

Bereslna  ^^  ^^^^  drama.  Napoleon  had  left  Moscow  with  upwards  of 
100,000  combatants  and  more  than  550  guns.  He  had  now 
about  30,000  men  and  25  pieces  of  artillery ;  his  cavalry  was 
almost  annihilated.  The  remainder  of  the  march  seemed  to 
promise  fewer  hardships  and  dangers.  The  Russians  had 
been  outmarched ;  a  new  park  of  artillery  had  been  obtained, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  army  would  soon  be  strengthened 
by  a  junction  with  the  divisions  of  Dombrowski  and  Oudinot. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Wittgenstein,  advancing  from  the 
north,  had  defeated  St.  Cyr,  October  18th  and  20th,  at  Polotsk, 
occupied  Vitebsk,  November  7th,  and  was  marching  to  join 
Tchitchagov,  who,  with  the  Russian  troops  from  Moldavia, 
had  seized  Borissov,  November  21st,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
thus  intercepted  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  The  Emperor 
arrived  at  Borissov  on  the  25th,  and  finding  the  bridge  de- 
stroyed, resolved  to  cross  at  Studianka,  twelve  miles  higher  up 
the  stream,  where  Oudinot  was  directed  to  construct  bridges. 
Here  the  Emperor  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  effected 
their  passage,  November  27th.  But  in  the  night  the  most 
frightful  disorder  ensued.  Both  ends  of  the  bridge  had  be- 
come choked  with  carriages  in  inextricable  confusion,  when 
Wittgenstein,  coming  up  early  in  the  morning,  directed  a 
terrible  cannonade  upon  the  bridge.  Many  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  fording  or  swimming  the  river,  but  for  the 
most  part  perished  in  the  attempt.  Among  the  victims  were 
many  women  and  children  who  had  accompanied  the  army. 
An  obstinate  battle  was  also  delivered  here  between  Victor 

^  De  Fezenac,  Journal  de  la  Campagne  de  Riissie  en  1812.  ^  The 
author,  Avho  commanded  a  regiment  of  3,000  men  in  Ney's  division, 
brought  back  200  to  the  Vistula  !     Ap.  Garden,  xiii.  463. 
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and  Wittgenstein.  At  length,  on  the  29th,  Victor,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  after  burning  all  the  carriages  which  encumbered 
the  bridges  and  their  avenues,  and  finally  the  bridges  them- 
selves, hastened  to  join  the  main  army,  which  had  preceded 
him,  still  leaving  on  the  left  bank  a  small  rear-guard  and 
upwards  of  12,000  non-combatants. 

The  march  was  now  pursued  towards  Vilna,  the  frosts  of  Napoleon 
each  night  carrying  off  numerous  victims.  At  Smorgoni, 
Napoleon,  appointing  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  command- 
in-chief,  took  leave  of  his  principal  officers,  and  set  off  in  all 
haste  for  Paris  (December  5th). ^  His  departure  has  perhaps 
been  too  severely  censured.  He  could  no  longer  be  of  much 
service  to  the  army,  while  his  presence  in  Paris  was  absolutely 
necessary.  An  event  which  had  occurred  in  Paris  showed 
how  precarious  was  his  hold  of  power,  and  that  while  he  was 
dreaming  of  conquering  the  world,  even  the  sceptre  of  France 
might  be  wrested  from  his  grasp.  On  October  23rd,  General 
Malet,  a  man  of  republican  principles,  and  a  few  coadjutors, 
by  spreading  a  report  of  Napoleon's  death,  and  forging  some 
pretended  orders,  obtained  the  command  of  a  considerable 
military  force,  and  remained  for  a  few  hours  master  of  Paris. 
The  imposture  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  and  was  ex- 
piated not  only  by  the  death  of  Malet  and  his  confederates, 
but  also  of  the  military  officers  whom  he  had  deceived. 

Napoleon,  travelling  rapidly  by  way  of  Vilna,  Warsaw,  and 
Dresden,  arrived  unexpectedly  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 18th.  His  departure  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  troops,  and  increased  their  disorganization.  Curses 
rose  on  all  sides  against  the  betrayer,  who,  as  in  Egypt,  had 
first  sacrificed  his  men,  and  then  abandoned  them.  The  march 
was  resumed  under  the  most  gloomy  auspices,  the  cold  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  General  Gratien,  with  a  corps  of  12,000 
men,  principally  Germans,  had  left  Vilna  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and  formed  a  junction  with  them  at  Ochmiana; 
but  only  half  Gratien' s  men  had  survived  the  march ;  the 
rest  perished  in  the  night  of  December  6th  !  Vilna  was  reached 
on  the  8th,  but  the  French  could  make  no  stay  there — the 
Russians  were  at  their  heels.  On  leaving  the  town  they  had 
to  surmount  a  hill,  the  road  over  which  had  become  a  sheet 
of  ice,  rendering  it  entirely  impracticable  for  horses.     All  the 

^  Chateaubriand,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiv.  p.  20,  note. 
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carriages  and  waggons  were  left  at  the  bottom,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  burn  tbem,  to  prevent  tbem  becoming  the  prey 
of  Platov  and  his  Cossacks.  Among  them  was  the  military 
chest,  which  was  abandoned  to  pillage.  At  length  the  small 
remains  of  that  brilliant  army,  which  six  months  before  had 
entered  Kovno,  regained  that  town,  and  crossed  the  Niemen.^ 
At  Gumbinnen,  a  man  in  a  brown  great  coat,  with  a  long 
beard,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  face  all  scorched  and  blackened, 
presented  himself  before  General  Dumas.  "  Here  I  am  at 
last,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What !  don't  you  know  me,  Dumas  ?  " 
"  No  ;  who  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am  Marshal  Ney,  the  rear-guard  of 
the  grand  army.  I  fired  the  last  shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kovno, 
I  threw  the  last  of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and  found  my 
way  hither  through  the  woods  !  " 

Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  is  the  hero  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow. 

^  Official  account,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  484.  The  fourth  corps 
cCarmee  of  48,000  men,  to  which  Capt.  Labeaume  belonged,  at  last 
took  up  its  quarters  in  one  room  !     See  his  Relation  Circomtanciee. 


CHAPTER  LXYII 

THE    WAR    OF   LIBERATION    AND    THE    FALL    OF    NAPOLEON 

NAPOLEON'S  twenty-ninth  bulletin  from  Molodetsclino,  Napoleon's 
which  arrived  in  Paris  only  two  days  before  himself,  ™repam- 
had  at  length  communicated  the  real  state  of  the  grand  army,  tions. 
and  filled  the  Parisians  with  consternation.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Legislative  Body  with  its  usual  servile  adulation  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  misfortunes  of  the  Russian  campaign 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Napoleon  immediately  began  to 
prepare  for  the  great  struggle  which  awaited  him.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Malet  had  shown  that  his  dynasty  depended  only 
on  his  own  life.  To  obviate  this  danger,  he  determined  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Regency.  A  law  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Emperor,  by  letters  patent  of  March  30th, 
appointed  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  Regent.  The  Arch- 
Chancellor  Cambaceres  was  named  First  Counsellor  of  the 
Regency,  the  Duke  of  Cadore  (Champagny)  Secretary.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  Government  by  conciliating  the  clergy, 
who,  since  his  misfortunes,  had  displayed  strong  symptoms 
of  opj)Osition,  Napoleon  reconciled  himself  with  Pope  Pius  YII. 
who  was  still  residing  at  Eontainebleau,  and  concluded  with 
him  a  new  Concordat.  But  his  principal  cares  were  directed 
to  the  raising  of  an  army.  As  the  conscription  of  1812  was 
far  from  sufficing  for  that  purpose,  a  Decree  was  issued  re- 
quiring 100,000  men  from  the  National  Ouard,  another 
100,000  from  the  conscriptions  of  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
same  number  from  the  conscription  of  1814.  The  latter  was 
raised  to  150,000,  and  thus  the  army  was  reinforced  by  a 
total  of  350,000  men.  But  this  was  not  all.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  patriotism  and  to  the  fears  of  the  nation.  The 
cry  of  1793  against  the  Coalition  was  again  raised,  the 
country  was  proclaimed  to  be  in  danger,  and  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  excitement  thus  produced,  the  Senate  voted, 
April  3rd — Prussia  having  then  declared  herself — another 
18,000  men.  Among  these  was  to  be  a  guard  of  honour  of 
10,000  young  men  selected  from  the  foremost  families  of 
France.  Thus  the  French  army  was  again  put  upon  a  most 
formidable  footing  ;  but  it  was  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  espe- 
cially light  horse — a  circumstance  which  deprived  Napoleon's 
victories  in  1813  of  all  adequate  results. 
Prussia  One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Eussian  campaign  was 

?Spoieon.  ^^^  abandonment  of  Napoleon  by  his  German  allies,  for  which 
the  Prussian  general  Yorck  had  given  the  signal.  Instead  of 
joining  Marshal  Macdonald,  the  commander  of  his  division, 
at  Tilsit,  Yorck  had  concluded  with  the  Eussian  General 
Diebitsch  a  capitulation  at  Tauroggen,  December  20th,  1812, 
by  which  the  Prussian  corps  was  to  separate  itself  from  the 
French  army  and  remain  neutral.  Yorck,  in  concluding  this 
convention,  believed  himself  to  be  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  secret  wishes  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  though  that 
Sovereign  and  his  Minister  Hardenberg  deemed  it  proper,  or 
politic,  to  censure  the  act,  and  even  to  supersede  Yorck  by 
General  Kleist,  yet  his  act  ultimately  obtained  a  formal 
approval  (March  11th).  The  general  feeling  of  the  Prussians, 
and  especially  of  some  of  their  leading  men,  inclined  for  an 
alliance  with  Eussia.  Many  distinguished  Prussians  had 
actually  entered  Alexander's  service.  The  Baron  von  Stein 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  him  since  May,  1812  ; 
while  Clausewitz  and  several  other  Prussian  staff-officers  had 
taken  service  in  the  Eussian  army.  When,  by  the  progress 
of  the  Eussian  arms,  Stein  was  enabled  to  visit  Konigsberg, 
he  assembled  the  States  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  help  of 
Dohna  and  Clausewitz  organized  a  militia  of  30,000  men.^ 

Hardenberg,  however,  at  first  deemed  it  prudent  to  deceive 
Napoleon  by  renewed  professions  of  friendship.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  impression  which  Yorck's  defection  was  Hkely  to 
produce  in  France,  Prince  Hatzfeldt  was  despatched  to  Paris 
in  January,  1813,  with  assurances  of  steadfast  alliance  on  the 
part  of  Prussia.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Frederick  William 
was  negotiating  with  Eussia,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
concealment,  at  Stockholm.  Soon  after.  General  Krusemark 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  to  prepare  matters  gradually 

^  Seeley,  Life  of  Stein. 
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for  a  rupture.  He  was  instructed  to  demand  93,000,000 
francs  as  an  excess  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  French  armies 
under  the  Convention  of  February,  1812.  Towards  the  end 
of  January  the  King  of  Prussia  suddenly  left  Potsdam,  where 
he  was  in  danger  of  a  coup  de  main  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  proceeded  to  Breslau;  taking  with  him,  however,  the 
French  ambassador.  But  after  this  step  his  intentions  could 
not  much  longer  be  concealed,  especially  as  he  now  began  to 
be  surrounded  by  such  men  as  Bliicher,  Gneisenau,  and  Prussia 
Schamhorst.  On  February  3rd  he  issued  a  proclamation  seif^Jith'^' 
calling  to  arms  all  Prussians  from  the  aere  of  seventeen  to  Russia  at 
rorty-iour,  and  he  soon  after  authorized  the  formation  of 
volunteer  corps.  By  engagements  with  France,  the  regular 
army,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  be  carried  beyond  42,000 
men ;  but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  youth  had  been 
quietly  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  that  the  King  could  at 
any  time  dispose  of  150,000  men.  A  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Russia  was  signed  by  Hardenberg  at  Breslau,  February  27th, 
and  on  the  following  day  by  Kutusov  at  Kalisch.^  By  this 
treaty  Russia  engaged  to  provide  150,000  men  for  the  ensuing 
war,  and  Prussia  at  least  80,000,  exclusive  of  garrisons.  By 
a  separate  and  secret  article,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  under- 
took that  Frederick  William  should  be  reinstated  in  all  the 
dominions  which  he  had  possessed  before  the  war  of  1806, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  Alexander 
himself  arrived  at  Breslau  March  15th,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Russian  alliance  was  notified  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador, who  immediately  took  his  departure.  On  March  27th 
Krusemark  delivered  to  the  French  Foreign  Minister  the 
Prussian  declaration  of  war. 

As  a  complement  to  the  alliance  of  February  27th,  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  March  19th, 
as  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  war.  All  German  Princes 
who  did  not  aid  in  the  war  of  liberation  were  to  be  declared 
deposed  from  their  thrones.  The  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  had  been  proclaimed  by  Field- 
Marshal  Kutusov  at  Kalisch,  March  25th.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin  had  renounced  it  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  proclamation  (March  14th),  and  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz  followed  soon  after  (March  30th). 

^  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  in  Garden,  t.  xiv.  p.  167  sqq. 
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Austria,  like  Prussia,  was  preparing  to  throw  off  the 
French  alliance  covertly  and  bv  degrees,  although  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  already  determined, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  on  joining  Russia.^  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  had  conducted  the  war  on  the  part  of  Austria 
without  any  vigour.  At  the  invitation  of  Alexander,  he  had 
concluded  at  Warsaw  an  armistice  with  the  Russians,  De- 
cember 21st,  and  towards  the  end  of  January,  1813,  he 
retired  towards  Cracow  and  the  frontiers  of  Oalicia,  taking 
with  him  Poniatowski  and  the  Polish  army,  and  abandoning 
Warsaw  to  the  Russians  by  capitulation.  Austria  assumed 
for  the  present  the  attitude  of  an  armed  neutrality,  and 
offered  her  mediation ;  in  which  policy  she  was  joined  by 
Saxony.  The  allies  had  hoped  to  draw  the  Eang  of  Saxony 
to  their  cause,  and  that  his  example  would  decide  the  other 
Confederates  of  the  Rhine.  But  Frederick  Augustus  III. 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  overtures ;  retired  to  Plauen,  then 
to  Ratisbon,  in  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in-law.  King 
Maximilian  Joseph ;  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  April,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  Prague ;  whither  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  family  and  troops.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Vienna,  he  agreed  to  cede  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  if 
that  point  should  be  made  an  indispensable  condition  of 
peace ;  Austria  undertaking  that  he  should  receive  a  suitable 
indemnification  so  far  as  circumstances  should  permit.^ 

G-reat  Britain,  besides  the  part  she  was  taking  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  also  engaged  at  this  time  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  arising  out  of  maritime 
questions  connected  with  the  Continental  System.  This  war, 
however,  which  lasted  from  June,  1812,  to  the  Peace  of 
Ghent,  December  24th,  1814,  had  Little  or  no  effect  on  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe.  But,  although  the  two  wars 
alluded  to  were  enough  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  employ 
the  resources,  of  Great  Britain,  she,  nevertheless,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  of  April  5th,  1812,  the  former  Power  had  engaged  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  after  she  should  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  Norway.    The  English  Government, 


^  See  a  conversation  of  Metternich,  quoted  by  Garden,  t.  xiv.  p.  160. 
"^  Garden,  t.  xiv.  p.  292  sqq. 
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■when  their  accession  to  this  Convention  was  requested,  ap- 
peared disposed  to  support  it  with  subsidies ;  but,  probably 
from  a  suspicion  that  Bernadotte  was  the  secret  friend  of 
Napoleon,  they  required  that  Sweden  should  first  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  by  sending  an  army  into  Germany. 
So  long  as  Prussia  remained  the  ally  of  France,  this  step  was 
impracticable ;  but,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  army, 
the  objection  vanished.  In  the  spring  of  1813,  negotiations 
were  renewed  with  Sweden,  and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  between  that  Power  and  Great 
Britain.  The  English  Government  was  desirous  that  Den- 
mark should  be  made  a  party  to  the  arrangements,  which 
included  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  negotiations 
were  opened,  through  Russia,  with  the  Danish  Government. 
Sweden  declared  that  she  should  be  content  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Duchy  of  Drontheim,  as  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince would  release  her  armies  from  the  danger  of  being 
turned  by  the  Danes,  and  she  offered  in  exchange  her  posses- 
sions in  Pomerania.  These  proposals  were,  however,  rejected, 
and  Sweden  then  reverted  to  her  demand  of  all  Norway.  By 
the  treaty  mentioned.  Great  Britain  agreed  to  co-operate  in 
that  purpose.  Sweden  engaged  to  employ  on  the  Continent 
an  army  of  at  least  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  Great  Britain  undertook  to  furnish  a 
million  sterling  for  their  equipment  and  maintenance.  She 
also  ceded  to  Sweden  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which 
she  had  conquered.  Prussia  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Sweden,  April  22nd,  1813,  by  which  she  engaged  to  add  a 
corps  of  27,000  men  to  the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  Charles  XIII.  also  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  provisional  Spanish  Government,  March  19th.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  treaties,  it  was  not  till  the  following  August 
that  Sweden  declared  war  against  France. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  ascertained  the  intention  of  Charles 
Xin.  to  enter  the  Coalition,  than  he  threatened  to  send 
40,000  men  to  the  aid  of  Denmark.  The  Crown  Prince 
answered  this  threat  by  his  celebrated  letter  of  March  23rd, 
1813,  in  the  composition  of  which  Madame  de  Stael  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  concerned.  Bernadotte  formed  a  counter- 
scheme  to  overthrow  Napoleon,  by  means  of  the  French 
themselves,  by  recalling  from  banishment  General  Moreau, 
who  was  then  residing  at  Morrisville,  in  New  Jersey.     It  was 


absconds. 
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thought  that  many  of  the  French  would  join  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden,  including  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty  by  Eussia 
and  England.  Moreau  was  sent  for,  and  arrived  at  Helsing- 
borg,  August  6th,  but,  unfortunately,  only  to  meet  his  death 
shortly  after. 

Poland.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  had  also  succeeded  in  conciliating 

the  Poles  to  his  cause,  chiefly  by  means  of  his  friend  and 
confidant,  the  Polish  Prince,  G-eorge  Adam  Czartorynski.  A 
Eussian  party  had  been  organized  by  Czartorynski  in  War- 
saw, which  looked  forward  to  the  re-erection  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  not  by  means  of  Napoleon,  but  through  the 
powerful  and  beneficent  Emperor  of  Eussia.  Alexander 
appears  not  to  have  given  any  direct  sanction  to  this  scheme ; 
but  he  assured  the  Poles  of  his  friendship,  and  promised  that 
his  troops  should  treat  them  as  friends  and  brothers. 

Murat  ^^  Napoleon  started  from  St.  Cloud,  to  take  the  command  of 

his  armies  in  Germany,  April  15th,  1813.  Meanwhile,  Murat 
had  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Eussia  by 
Konigsberg  and  Dantzic  as  far  as  Posen,  when  he  told  his 
officers  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  serve  a  madman ; 
that  there  was  not  a  Sovereign  in  Europe  who  any  longer 
trusted  Napoleon's  word  or  his  treaties ;  that  for  his  own 
part  he  could  have  made  peace  with  England ;  that  he  was  as 
much  the  King  of  Naples  as  Francis  was  Emperor  of  Austria. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Davoust,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  the 
Viceroy  Eugene  remonstrated ;  Murat  set  off  by  post,  January 
16th,  for  his  Neapolitan  dominions  in  the  disguise  of  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  thus  abandoning  the  trust  which  Napoleon 
had  confided  to  him.  After  his  departure,  Eugene  had  the 
courage  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  the 
grand  army,  about  12,000  men.  The  retreat  from  Posen  to 
Leipsic  reflects  on  Eugene  the  greatest  honour.  He  arrived 
at  Leipsic,  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Wittenberg,  March  9th,  and 
having  been  joined  on  his  march  by  many  scattered  bands, 
he  then  counted  50,000  men  under  his  standards.  Thus 
when  all  seemed  lost  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  balance  of  fortune,  and  gained  time  for  Napoleon  to  re- 
appear upon  the  scene.  Besides  the  force  under  Eugene, 
there  were  also  upwards  of  60,000  French  distributed  in 
Prussian  and  Polish  fortresses. 

Meanwhile  the  Eussian s  had  entered  Prussia,  and  were 
everywhere  received  by  the  inhabitants  as  deliverers.     Some 
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of  their  light  troops  having  pushed  on  as  far  as  Hamburg,  the  The 
inhabitants  rose  against  the  French  garrison,  which  had  been  p^uSSf  ^'^ 
much  reduced  by  the  departure  of  General  Lauriston,  and 
constrained  G-eneral  Carra  St.  Cyr  to  cross  the  Elbe;  when 
the  Russian  troops  were  admitted  into  the  town,  March  18th, 
and  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  the  English.  Wittgenstein, 
leaving  Berlin  with  the  Russian  van,  March  29th,  met  and 
defeated  Eugene  at  Mockern,  April  5th,  who  thereupon  re- 
treated to  Magdeburg,  and  ultimately  took  up  a  position  on 
the  Saale,  while  Wittgenstein  fixed  his  quarters  at  Dessau. 
The  main  body  of  the  Russians,  under  Alexander  in  person 
and  Kutusov,  was  at  this  time  at  Kalisch.  The  Prussian 
army  had  also  been  placed  under  the  command-iu-chief  of 
Kutusov.  The  allied  army  began  to  move,  April  7th.  Win- 
zingerode  and  Bliicher  traversing  Lusatia,  arrived  before 
Dresden,  when  Davoust  retired  with  his  forces,  after  blowing 
up  a  great  part  of  the  bridge.  The  allies  entered  the  old 
town  of  Dresden,  April  26th.  Kutusov  having  died  on  the 
28th,  the  command-in-chief  was  conferred  on  Wittgenstein. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Erfurt,  April  25th,  and  assumed  the  Battle  of 
command  of  his  forces.^  A  campaign  was  now  to  open  on  a  Gross"  ^^ 
scale  never  before  seen  in  Europe.  The  line  of  operations  Gorschen, 
embraced  the  whole  Continent,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  besides  the  incidental  war  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
The  French  left  rested  on  Liibeck  and  Hamburg ;  their  right 
on  Verona  and  Venice.  This  line  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions :  the  first  being  comprised  between  Hamburg  and 
the  Erz-gebirge,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Saxony  ;  the 
second  between  the  Erz-gebirge  and  Tyrol,  and  the  third 
between  T3rrol  and  the  Adriatic.  The  first,  or  northernmost 
of  these  divisions,  was  to  be  the  main  scene  of  action,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  grand  French  army,  estimated  at  250,000 
men.  A  Bavarian  corps  on  the  Inn,  and  the  French  reserves 
at  Wiirzburg,  held  the  second  portion  of  the  line ;  making  a 
total  force  in  G-ermany  of  about  350,000  men.  In  Italy,  an 
army  of  40,000  men  was  posted  on  the  Tagliamento.  Napo- 
leon formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Eugene  on  the 
29th,  between  Naumburg  and  Merseburg  on  the  Saale.   Some 

^  For  the  campaign  of  1813,  see  Clausewitz,  B.  vii. ;  K.  von  Plotho, 
Der  Krieg  in  Deutschland  und  Frankreich  in  den  Jahren  1813  mid 
1814;  Odeleben,  Napoleons  Feldzug  in  Sachsen  im  Jahre,  1813; 
Norvins,  Portefeuille  de  1813 ;  Fain,  MS.  de  mdcccxiii. 
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Prussian  corps  were  driven  back  at  Weissenfels,  and  the 
French  army  took  the  road  to  Dresden.  In  order  to  inter- 
cept this  march,  the  Eussians  and  Prussians,  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  King  Frederick  William  III.  in 
person,  had  concentrated  themselves  at  Leipsic,  whence  they 
marched  out  to  meet  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Liitzen, 
famous  for  the  last  battle  and  death  of  G-ustavus  Adolphus. 
Napoleon  was  ignorant  of  their  position,  and  came  upon 
them  almost  by  surprise.  His  forces  were  far  superior  in 
number,  consisting  of  115,000  men,  while  those  of  the  allies 
were  under  70,000.  The  allies  were  defeated  after  an 
obstinate  battle  at  Liitzen  or  Gross  Gorschen,  May  2nd, 
which,  however,  was  anything  but  decisive  ;  in  fact,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  allies  retreated,  as  they 
asserted,  only  on  account  of  their  numerical  inferiority ;  they 
lost  no  guns  nor  prisoners,  and  retired  in  good  order,  un- 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  This  result  was  chiefly  owing  to 
Napoleon's  deficiency  in  cavalry,  while  the  allies  were  very 
strong  in  that  arm.  In  this  battle,  General  Schamhorst  was 
mortally  wounded. 
Battle  of  The  allies  retreating   in  two  columns,  crossed  the  Elbe, 

Bautzen,  -^^j  ^^^^  ^]jg  Eussians  at  Dresden,  the  Prussians  at  Meissen, 
and  again  formed  a  junction  at  Bautzen.  Here  they  took  up 
a  strong  position,  and  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
determined  to  await  another  battle.  The  French  entered 
Dresden,  May  8th,  where  Napoleon  halted  awhile  to  refresh 
his  army,  and  to  conduct  some  negotiations  with  Saxony  and 
Eussia. 

The  allies  had  profited  by  Napoleon's  delay  of  ten  days  at 
Dresden  to  strengthen  their  position  at  Bautzen  with  field- 
works.  Their  left,  under  Wittgenstein,  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia ;  their  right,  commanded  by  Bliicher, 
was  covered  by  the  Spree  and  the  little  town  of  Bautzen. 
Their  whole  army,  which  Alexander  commanded  in  person, 
numbered  96,000  men,  of  which  68,000  were  Eussians.  The 
French  army  consisted  of  about  148,000  men.  Napoleon 
attacked  the  allies.  May  20th  and  21st.  On  the  first  day  the 
French  carried  the  town  of  Bautzen  ;  on  the  next  day  Napo- 
leon broke  the  allied  centre,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
A  movement  of  Ney's  contributed  much  to  the  victoiy.  He 
had  been  detached  with  a  strong  corps,  apparently  against 
Berlin,  but  suddenly  retraced  his  steps,  and  fell  upon  the 
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right  of  the  allies.  Covered  by  their  numerous  cavalry,  the 
allies  retired  in  good  order  towards  Lauban  and  Gorlitz, 
leaving  to  Napoleon  the  field  of  battle,  strewn  with  50,000 
bodies.  The  French  attacked  the  Russian  rear-guard  at 
Eeichenbach,  May  22nd,  but  were  terribly  maltreated  and 
lost  several  guns.  A  few  days  after,  Wittgenstein  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  by  Barclay  de  Tolly.  The  allies, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Breslau,  struck  to  the  right  towards 
Schweidnitz,  and  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Pulzen, 
May  29th.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pushed  on  to 
Breslau,  which  he  entered  June  1st ;  an  advance  which  some- 
what endangered  his  base  of  operations.  In  the  north  of 
G-ermany,  the  French  and  Danes  under  Davoust  recovered 
Hamburg,  May  30th,  and  took  a  terrible  vengeance  for  their 
expulsion,  by  driving  out  48,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
razing  8,000  houses.  In  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
Napoleon,  a  regular  reign  of  terror  was  now  inaugurated, 
combined  with  systematic  piUage,  including  that  of  the  bank. 
Liibeck,  which  was  entered  by  the  French  June  3rd,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  Napoleon  renewed  the  attempt  Armistice  of 
at  negotiation,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  the  village  or'pieiJt-  ^ 
of  PoiscHwiTZ  or  Pleistwitz,  near  Jauer,  June  4th.  The  witz,  isis. 
armistice  was  to  last  till  July  20th,  with  six  days'  notice  of 
its  termination.  Napoleon  now  retui'ned  to  Dresden  and 
employed  the  interval  in  preparing  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  which  was  calculated  on  the  no  longer  doubtful 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  allies.  England  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  the  Fifth  Coalition.  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
English  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  brother  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  both  which  Ministers  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  allied  armies,  concluded  treaties  with  Eussia 
and  Prussia  at  Eeichenbach.  By  that  with  Prussia,  signed 
June  14th,  G-reat  Britain  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  £>QQQ,QQQ 
sterling  for  the  maintenance  of  80,000  men  during  the 
remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  If  the  allied  arms  should 
prove  successful,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  reinstated  in 
the  dominions  which  he  had  possessed  before  the  war  of 
1806.  Frederick  William  III.  on  his  side  engaged  to  cede 
the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim  and  some  other  territories  to 
Hanover.      By   the    Treaty    with    Eussia,  June    15th,   the 
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Emperor  Alexander  agreed  to  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of 
160,000  men,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the  British 
Government  the  sum  of  .£1,333,334  to  January  1st,  1814. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  issue  five  millions  sterling  in  notes, 
called  federate  money,  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Prussia,  of  which  Russia  was  to  dispose  of  two-thirds, 
and  Prussia  of  the  remainder.^  At  this  time,  while  Austria 
was  offering  her  mediation  for  the  restoration  of  a  continental 
peace,  she  was  negotiating  with  the  allies  ;  and  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  were  consulted  about  the  plan  of  the  future 
campaign. 

These  negotiations  were  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  Napoleon 
learned  them  all,  and  in  a  violent  scene  with  Count  Metternich, 
whom  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  sent  to  Dresden  to  propose 
a  peace  Congress,  he  accused  that  Minister  of  receiving 
bribes  from  England.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  a  Con- 
gress should  assemble  at  Prague,  July  5th,  under  Austrian 
mediatioD,  and  the  armistice  was  prolonged  to  August  10th. 
None  of  the  parties,  however,  were  in  earnest  in  this  matter ; 
they  were  only  seeking  to  gain  time.  The  Congress  did  not 
assemble  till  July  26th,  when  only  a  fortnight  remained  un- 
expired of  the  term  agreed  upon  for  the  armistice.  Mean- 
while Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  concluded  an  eventual 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Trachenberg,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  definitive  one  by  the  Treaty  of  Toplitz,  September  9th,^ 
had  arranged  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  appointed  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  commander-in-chief.  During  this  period 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Denmark,  July  lOth.^ 

Many  symptoms  seemed  to  betoken  Napoleon's  approach- 
ing fall.  Discontent  prevailed  in  France,  where  the  Legiti- 
mists were  again  active ;  Jourdan  had  been  completely 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria  ;  the  King  of  Naples  was 
treacherously  negotiating  with  Austria  and  England.  Never- 
theless, though  Napoleon  was  aware  of  Murat's  conduct,  he 
was  again  summoned  to  take  the  command  of  the  French 
cavalry.  That  force  had  now  been  increased  to  40,000  men, 
and  Napoleon  relied  only  on  Murat  for  the  command  of  large 
bodies  of  horse.      The  allied  armies,  since  the  junction  of 


^  Koch  et  Scholl,  t.  x.  p.  254,  sq.       ^  Martens,  N.  Bee.  pp.  596,  600. 
^  Garden,  t.  xiv.  p.  412,  and  Seeley,  Life  ofSteiii. 
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Austria,  were  much  superior  in  number  to  the  French.  The 
main  body,  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  stationed  on  the 
Eger  in  Bohemia,  and  composed  of  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Prussians,  comprised  about  237,000  men,  with  698  guns. 
The  army  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  composed  of 
Swedes,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  and  commanded  by  Berna- 
dotte,  numbered  upwards  of  150,000  men  with  387  guns. 
Bliicher's  army  in  Silesia  consisted  of  about  95,000  Prussians 
and  Russians,  with  356  guns.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  part  of  these  forces  was  engaged  in 
blockades  and  sieges.  The  Austrians  had  besides  upwards  of 
24,000  men,  and  42  guns  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  ;  50,000 
men  and  120  guns  in  Italy ;  and  a  reserve  of  about  50,000 
men  between  Vienna  and  Pressburg.  The  Russian  army  of 
reserve  in  Poland  numbered  more  than  57,000  men.  The 
estimates  of  Napoleon's  armies  vary,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  allies.  He  himself,  however,  had  been  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  100,000  men. 

Napoleon  opened  the  campaign  by  despatching  Oudinot  with  Battles  of 
80,000  men  against  Bernadotte  in  Brandenberg.  On  August  Bee?en  and 
23rd,  Oudinot,  who  had  been  rather  too  slow  in  his  movements,  Katzbach. 
engaged  Billow's  Prussian  corps  at  Gross  Beeren  ;  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  action,  the  Swedes  came  up,  and  the 
French  were  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  26  guns,  1,500 
prisoners,  and  a  great  deal  of  baggage.  Napoleon  himself 
marched  against  Bliicher  in  Silesia,  imagining  that  he  could 
dispose  of  that  General  before  attacking  the  main  body  of  the 
allies.  As  the  French  had  violated  the  armistice  by  levying 
contributions  in  neutral  districts,  Bliicher  had  also  advanced 
before  the  term  agreed  upon  had  expired,  had  occupied  Bres- 
lau  August  14th,  and  driven  the  French  over  the  Bober. 
According  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  Bliicher  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  Napoleon  with  his  guards ;  and  as  the  main  body 
of  the  allies  had  begun  to  debouch  from  Bohemia  into  Saxony 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to 
hasten  back  to  the  defence  of  Dresden.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  Bliicher  attacked  the  French  under  Macdonald  on 
the  Katzbach,  August  26th,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
capturing  18,000  prisoners,  103  guns,  2  eagles,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  baggage  wagons. 

The  advance  of  the  allied  army  upon  Dresden  is  said  to 
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have  been  counselled  by  Moreau,  who  had  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters at  Prague,  August  16th.  The  van  of  the  allies 
arrived  before  that  city  on  the  25th.  Had  an  assault  been 
immediately  delivered  it  might  probably  have  succeeded,  as 
Napoleon  was  still  absent  with  his  best  troops.  But  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  wait  till  more  troops  had  come  up,  and 
meanwhile  Napoleon  re-entered  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  having,  it  is  said,  marched  more  than  eighty  miles  in 
three  days.  The  attack  of  the  allies  was  repulsed,  and  next 
day  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  including  18,000 
prisoners.  In  this  battle  Moreau  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
on  the  heights,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Murat  and 
Vandamme  followed  the  allies  in  their  retreat  to  Bohemia, 
which  was  effected  in  good  order,  being  covered  by  the  Russian 
General  Ostermann.  Vandamme,  relying  on  being  supported 
by  Napoleon,  prolonged  his  pursuit  too  far.  Ostermann,  who 
had  been  reinforced  by  an  Austrian  corps,  defeated  him  at 
Kulm,  August  30th,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  aid,  he 
found  a  Prussian  corps  in  his  rear.  At  Nollendorf,  his 
division,  which  consisted  of  about  30,000  men,  was  entirely 
surrounded  and  routed,  and  two  thirds  of  it  either  killed 
or  captured.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Vandamme  him- 
self. 

In  the  north,  Ney,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of 
Oudinot's  division,  began  from  Wittemberg  a  march  upon 
Berlin,  September  5th,  but  was  defeated  at  Dennewitz  the 
following  day  by  Bernadotte.  The  French  lost  on  the  6th 
and  7th  15,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  80  guns, 
and  400  baggage  waggons.  In  spite  of  these  reverses  Napo- 
leon continued  to  maintain  his  position  at  Dresden  till  October, 
making  occasional  attacks  in  the  direction  either  of  Bohemia 
or  Silesia.  But  his  situation  began  to  be  highly  critical.  At 
Toplitz  (September  9th)  Austria  and  Prussia  had  arranged 
for  the  future  of  Germany,  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria 
joined  the  allies  October  1st,  by  the  Treaty  of  Reid.^  By  this 
treaty  he  agreed  to  give  up  Tyrol ;  but  he  was  to  be  in- 
demnified at  the  future  pacification  for  what  cessions  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  and  his  sovereignty  was  assured  to 
him.  He  was  to  keep  36,000  men  in  the  field.  The  Bavarian 
general  Wrede,  reinforced  with  an  Austrian  corps  of  20,000 
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men,  now  marched  towards  the  Rhine.  In  the  north,  the 
allies  had  got  into  Napoleon's  rear.  Tschernitschev,  Tetten- 
bom,  Platov  and  other  generals  made  incursions  as  far  as 
Cassel  and  Bremen,  fell  upon  isolated  French  corps,  and  com- 
pelled the  King  of  Westphalia  to  fly  to  Wetzlar.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies 
began  to  concentrate  themselves  towards  Leipsic,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  evacuate  Dresden. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Napoleon  had  assembled  the  greater  Battle  of 
part  of  his  army  at  Leipsic,  fixing  his  headquarters  at  Reud-  i^lP^^' 
nitz,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city.  He  had  now  determined 
to  risk  all  on  a  grand  battle.  His  army  consisted  of  about 
170,000  men;  that  of  the  allies,  upwards  of  300,000  strong, 
formed  a  sort  of  half-circle  round  him.  From  these  enormous 
masses,  the  Germans  have  called  the  battle  of  Leipsic  the 
Volkerschlacht,  or  battle  of  the  nations.  The  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Francis,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  were  present 
with  their  armies ;  of  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  the 
command  in  chief.  Two  or  three  distinct  battles  which  took 
place  October  16th,  formed  a  prelude  to  the  grand  battle  of 
the  18th.  The  French  had,  on  the  whole,  the  superiority  in 
these  affairs  ;  but  Bliicher  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Mockem 
on  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Dombrowsky.  On  the  evening 
of  the  16th  Napoleon  despatched  G-eneral  Meerfeld  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  proposals  for  a  truce  and  separate 
negotiations,  which  however  were  not  accepted.  On  the  17th 
both  sides  rested  on  their  arms,  but  the  combat  was  renewed 
on  the  following  day.  At  an  early  period  of  the  action  Napo- 
leon was  deserted  by  the  Saxon  troops,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Wiirtemberg.  Nevertheless,  the  French  succeeded  in  main- 
taining themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  the  18th  against 
far  superior  numbers  ;  but  their  losses  had  been  so  great  that 
they  were  compelled  to  commence  a  retreat  in  the  night. 
Napoleon,  after  giving  the  necessary  commands  for  that  pur- 
pose, set  off  for  Erfurt.  The  confusion  of  the  retreat  was 
augmented  by  the  carelessness  of  Berthier,  who  had  neglected 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  little  river  Elster.  Of  the  two 
which  existed  one  broke  down ;  and  the  whole  army  had,  con- 
sequently, but  a  single  route.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
Macdonald,  Regnier,  Poniatowski,  and  Lauriston  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  till  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  had 
passed  the  bridge,  when  the  French  themselves  destroyed  it, 
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thus  sacrificing  a  few  corps  still  left  behind.  Of  these  troops 
many  perished  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Elster;  Mac- 
donald  swam  that  river,  Poniatowski  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt,  Eegnier  and  Lauriston  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
allies  also  suffered  severely.  They  lost  upwards  of  45,000 
men  killed  or  wounded,  including  twenty-one  general  officers. 
The  French  loss  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  23,000  sick  and 
wounded  were  found  in  the  town  of  Leipsic  alone;  15,000 
were  taken  prisoners,  300  guns  and  900  baggage  waggons 
were  captured.  Wlien  the  allies  entered  Leipsic  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  was  in  that  town,  expressed  a  wish  to  join  them  ; 
but  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Berlin. 

The  French  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction  through 
Napoleon  having  taken  the  precaution  to  send  forward  Bert- 
rand  to  occupy  Weissenfels.  It  still  counted  100,000  men, 
but  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  Napoleon  remained  two 
days  at  Erfurt,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops.  The 
retreat  was  then  resumed  towards  the  Ehine,  almost  as  dis- 
astrously as  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  frost.  Wrede,  unmindful  of  the  well-known  maxim, 
attempted,  with  inferior  forces,  to  arrest  the  French  at  Hanau, 
but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  October  30th  and  31st.  The 
French  reached  and  crossed  the  Ehine  without  further  mo- 
lestation. Schwarzenberg  wished  to  pursue  them  over  that 
river ;  but  the  allied  Sovereigns  adopted  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion. By  their  celebrated  Declaration  of  Frankfurt,^  Decem- 
ber 1st,  they  announced  their  wish  to  see  France  great, 
powerful,  and  happy,  because  she  was  one  of  the  corner  stones 
of  the  European  system  ;  and  they  expressed  their  willingness 
that  she  should  enjoy  an  extent  of  territory  unknown  under 
her  kings.  Proposals  for  a  peace  had  been  previously  made 
to  Napoleon  through  St.  Aignan,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Gotha,  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  Spain,  Italy,  G-er- 
many,  and  Holland :  on  the  other  hand,  France  was  to  retain 
possession  of  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  Napo- 
leon had  at  first  given  an  evasive  answer  to  these  proposals  ; 
and  when  at  last,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  by  the  advice  of 
Coulaincourt  (Duke  of  Vicenza),  who  had  superseded  Maret 
(Duke  of  Bassano),  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  an- 
nounced his  acceptance  of  them,  and  agreed  to  the  opening  of 
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a  Congress  at  Mannheim,  the  Allies  had  already  adopted  the 
resolution  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

More  than  100,000  French  troops  still  remained  in  the 
fortresses  of  G-ermany  and  Poland.  All  these  gradually  sur- 
rendered, but  mostly  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  whom  Napoleon  left  in  Dresden  with  35,000  men, 
capitulated  November  11th,  on  condition  of  a  free  and  un- 
molested retreat.  The  Allied  Sovereigns,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  capitulation,  on  the  ground  that  the  besieging  general 
was  not  authorized  to  make  it,  and  St.  Cyr  was  allowed  the 
option  either  to  surrender  as  prisoner  of  war,  or  to  return  to 
Dresden  and  attempt  the  defence  of  that  city.  The  latter 
alternative  being  imj^ossible,  St.  Cyr  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Stettin,  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  Modlin,  and  Torgau  surrendered 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  places  held  out  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  especially  the  citadels  of  Erfurt 
and  Wilrzburg  ;  whilst  Davoust  maintained  himself  in  Ham- 
burg till  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  (May  30th). 

The  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  in  G-ermany  was  the  imme-  Peace  of 
diate  consequence  of  his  defeat.  Holland,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  places,  was  occupied  by  the  divisions  of  Biilow  and 
Winzingerode,  assisted  by  English  troops  who  had  landed  on 
the  coast.  The  Dutch  were  anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
theu'  oppressors ;  the  cry  of  Orange-hoven  (up  with  Orange) 
was  everywhere  raised,  and  on  December  1st  the  son  of  the 
former  Stadholder  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  title  of  William  I.^  Towards  the  end 
of  October,  Jerome  Bonaparte  abandoned  his  kingdom  of 
Westphaha,  and  in  November  the  Elector  of  Hesse  returned 
to  his  capital.  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick  were 
occupied  by  their  respective  Sovereigns  before  the  end  of 
1813.  The  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captive  King  of  Saxony,  and  one  or  two 
minor  princes,  deserted  Napoleon,  and  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Allies.  The  Danes,  having  been  driven  out  of 
Holstein  by  Bernadotte,  concluded  an  armistice  December 
18th,  and,  finally,  the  Peace  of  Kiel,^  January  14th,  1814, 
by  which  Frederick  VI.  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden ;  reserving, 
however,  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  Iceland,  which  were 

^  Scholl,  Becueil  de  Pidces  officielles,  t.  iv,  p.  272. 
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regarded  as  dependencies  of  Norway.  Norway,  which  was 
anciently  governed  by  its  own  kings,  had  remained  united 
with  Denmark  ever  since  the  death  of  Olaf  V.  in  1387. 
Charles  XIII.,  on  his  side,  ceded  to  Denmark  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  E-iigen.  This  treaty  founded  the 
present  system  of  the  North.  Sweden  withdrew  entirely 
from  her  connection  with  G-ermany,  and  became  a  purely 
Scandinavian  Power.  The  Norwegians,  who  detested  the 
Swedes,  made  an  attempt  to  assert  their  independence  under 
the  conduct  of  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  cousin-german  and 
heir  of  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark.  Christian  Frederick  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Norway ;  but  the  movement  was  opposed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  Allied  Powers,  from  considerations 
of  policy  rather  than  justice  ;  and  the  Norwegians  found 
themselves  compelled  to  decree  the  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  a  Storting,  or  Diet,  assembled  at  Christiana, 
November  4th,  1814.^  Frederick  VI.  also  signed  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain  at  Kiel,  January  14,  1814.^  All  the 
Danish  colonies,  except  Heligoland,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  English,  were  restored.  As  by  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
Denmark  had  consented  to  enter  into  the  Coalition  against 
Napoleon,  Great  Britain  by  this  treaty  agreed  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  ^33,000  per  month  for  a  body  of  10,000  troops 
which  she  was  to  furnish.  Frederick  VI.  subsequently  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
French  In  Italy  the  war  had  also    proved    unfavourable   to   the 

itaiy^^^^"  French.  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais  had  returned  into  Italy 
in  August,  1813,  when  some  battles  occurred  in  the  Illyrian 
provinces  between  him  and  the  Austrian  general  Hiller. 
Eugene  was  driven  back  over  the  Isonzo  to  the  Adige ;  the 
Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces  were  recovered  by  the 
Austrians ;  and  as,  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria  from  Napo- 
leon, Tyrol  was  opened  to  the  Austrian  troops,  Eugene  was 
finally  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Mincio.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Allies  entered  into  negotiations  both 
with  Eugene  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Murat,  deeming 
Napoleon  irretrievably  ruined,  had  finally  separated  from  his 
brother-in-law  at  Erfurt,  October  24th,  and  returned  to 
Naples.     The  Allies  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  extend- 

^  Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  t.  ii.  p.  65.    Also,  Act  of  the  Diet  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Aug.  6th,  1815,  ibid.  p.  608. 
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ing  his  dominions  to  the  Po,  while  Eugene  was  promised  the 
Crown  of  Lombardy.  The  Viceroy,  however,  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  stepfather,  perhaps  from  mistrust  that  the  Austrians 
would  perform  their  promises,  or  the  Italians  endure  his  rule. 
Murat,  on  the  other  hand,  swallowed  the  bait,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Austria,  January  11th,  1814,^  by  which  he 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  He  also 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  England,  or  rather  with  Lord 
Bentinck,  who  ruled  absolutely  in  Sicily,  but  who  had  no 
powers  to  conclude  this  negotiation.  Murat  had  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  Eome  and  Florence,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  still  the  ally  of  France ;  and  it  was  not  until 
February  15th,  1814,  that  he  formally  declared  war  against 
Napoleon. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Napoleon's  situation  at  Wellington 
the  commencement  of  1814,  we  must  bring  up  to  that  date  ^^nce. 
the  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  After  his  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  found  himself  compelled 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  best  troops  from  Spain;  Marshal 
Soult  was  also  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Jourdan. 
Wellington  had  employed  himself  in  his  winter- quarters  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  putting  his  forces  on  a  good  footing,  and. 
preparing  for  a  grand  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  1813  he 
counted  under  his  standards  80,000  men,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  English.  In  May  he  assumed  the  offensive  by 
marching  on  Salamanca,  when  the  French  retired  on 
ViTTORiA.  The  decisive  victory  gained  by  Lord  Wellington 
over  Jourdan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  June  21st, 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  As 
the  direct  road  to  France  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
routed  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Pamplona.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  saved  himself  with 
difficulty,  and  retired  into  France,  abandoning  all  further 
hope  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  the  imperials  of  his  carriages 
which  were  captured,  were  found  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
taken  from  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain.  The  failure  of  an 
expedition  to  Catalonia  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Murray,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  diverting  Marshal 
Suchet  from  joining  the  French  Army  of  the  centre,  pre- 
vented Wellington  from  deriving  all  the   benefit  which  he 
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might  have  expected  from  his  victory.  Before  he  could  enter 
France  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  important  places  of 
Pamplona  and  St.  Sebastian.  The  former  was  blockaded  by 
General  Hill,  the  latter  by  General  Graham,  after  the  failure 
of  an  assault,  July  26th,  which  cost  2,000  men.  Towards  the 
end  of  July,  Soult,  who  had  entered  Spain  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  20,000  men,  and  superseded  Jourdan  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  was  compelled,  after  some  bloody 
engagements,  to  re-enter  France  before  the  end  of  August. 
St.  Sebastian  surrendered  September  9th,  Pamplona,  October 
29th.  The  left  wing  of  Wellington's  army  crossed  the 
Bidasoa  on  the  7th.  Soult  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  Nivelle,  which  was  attacked  by  Wellington,  November 
7th ;  on  the  10th,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  key  of  the  position, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  Soult  compelled  to  retire  behind  the 
Nive  and  the  Adour.  From  this  position,  also,  the  French 
were  driven  after  several  days  of  hard  fighting  (December 
8th-13th),  and  Soult  then  established  a  fortified  camp  at 
Bayonne.  This  town  was  invested  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  and  for  some  time  hostilities  seemed  suspended.  Thus, 
while  the  enemy  threatened  the  Northern  frontier  of  France, 
the  South  was  actually  invaded,  and  the  despot,  who  a  year 
or  two  before  seemed  to  behold  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  began 
to  tremble  for  his  own  dominions. 

Napoleon  perceived  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  Spain,  and  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  embroil  Spain  and  England,  he  informed  the 
Spanish  Princes  that  they  could  return  to  their  country 
without  any  conditions  whatever.  Ferdinand  VII.  arrived  at 
Madrid  before  the  end  of  March,  1814.  Pope  Pius  VII.  had 
also  been  dismissed  from  his  captivity,  January  23rd,  and,  on 
the  10th  of  March  following,  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
restored. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  employed  himself  after  his 
return  to  Paris  in  organizing  the  means  of  resistance.  By  an 
Imperial  Decree  of  November  11th,  he  augmented  several  of 
the  taxes  in  open  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Constitution.  A  Senatus-consulte  of  the  15th  placed  at  his 
disposal  300,000  conscripts  of  1803  and  following  years  to 
1814  inclusive.  Of  these,  half  were  to  be  immediately  called 
into  activity,  while  the  remainder  were  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve. 
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An  Extraordinary  Diet,  assembled  at  Ziirich,  had  pro-  TheAUies 
claimed  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  November  18th,  1813  ;  pj.an'ce. 
a  cordon  of  troops  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers,  and  deputies 
were  sent  both  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  to  Napoleon  to 
engage  them  to  respect  Swiss  neutrality.  The  French  Em- 
peror readily  consented,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate 
Switzerland.  But  the  Allies  resolved  not  to  recognize  a 
neutrality  which  would  essentially  interfere  with  their  opera- 
tions, and  which  would  be  respected  by  Napoleon  only  so  long 
as  it  suited  his  convenience.  The  grand  army  of  Bohemia 
under  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  directed  to  penetrate 
through  Switzerland  into  Alsace  and  Franche-Comtc',  and  to 
march  upon  Paris,  having  first  secured  the  important  position 
of  Langres.  Another  portion  of  it  was  to  occupy  the  roads 
from  Italy.  The  army  of  Silesia  under  Bliicher  was  to  pass 
the  Ehine,  above  and  below  Mainz,  and  also  to  direct  its 
march  upon  the  capital,  masking  the  fortresses  on  the  road. 
Part  of  the  army  of  the  North  under  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Sweden  (Bernadotte)  was  also  to  act  on  the  offensive  in 
France  ;  but  a  large  part  of  it  was  employed  to  occupy  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  Swedish  army  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's corps  did  not  arrive  in  France  till  after  the  fall  of  Paris. 
Schwarzenberg  established  his  headquarters  at  Langres, 
January  18th,  where  the  three  alhed  Monarchs  arrived  a  few 
days  later.  The  army  of  Silesia  having,  after  some  fighting, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  Saar,  advanced  by  the  25th  of  January 
to  Metz  and  Nancy,  and  was  in  communication  with  the 
grand  army  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon,  who  was 
assembling  his  forces  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  seems  not  to 
have  expected  that  the  Allies  would  so  speedily  pass  the 
Rhine.  He  left  Paris  to  join  his  army,  January  25th,  1814, 
after  appointing  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Gruard. 

The  campaign  which  Napoleon  now  entered  on  is  reckoned  Treaty  of 
one  of  the  ablest  he  ever  conducted.  He  manoeuvred  with  Ch^*""io"t. 
wonderful  skill  between  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher,  arresting 
first  the  one  then  the  other.  But  the  transient  successes 
which  he  achieved  were  perhaps  of  more  detriment  than  ser- 
vice to  him,  as  they  hindered  him  from  entering  sincerely  into 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  opened  at  Chatillon,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  for  a  peace  on  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfurt. 
To  this  Congress  Great  Britain  had  sent  Lords  Castlereagh, 
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Cathcart,  and  Aberdeen.  As  the  Allies  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they  consented  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  as  the  Sovereign  of  France,  but  of 
France  reduced  within  her  natural  limits,  and  no  longer 
menacing  the  peace  and  independence  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  Napoleon's  good  faith 
could  not  be  relied  on.  His  demands  always  rose  with  his 
success ;  and  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  March,  his  Minister 
Coulaincourt  handed  in  such  an  extravagant  counter-project 
as  determined  the  allies  to  break  up  the  conference.  He  de- 
manded the  kingdom  of  Italy,  including  Venice,  for  Eugene 
Beauharnais  and  his  successors ;  Nimeguen  and  the  line  of 
the  Waal  for  a  French  frontier,  thus  including  North  Brabant 
and  the  Scheldt ;  also  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  and  estab- 
lishments for  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Jerome,  and  his  nephew 
Louis,  who  were  to  renounce  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  West- 
phalia, and  the  G-rand  Duchy  of  Berg.  While  the  Allies  were 
treating  with  Napoleon,  they  had  drawn  closer  their  bond  of 
union  by  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  concluded  March  1st, 
1814.^  Each  of  the  Allies  engaged  to  keep  150,000  men 
constantly  in  the  field;  and  Great  Britain  engaged,  more- 
over, to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
other  three  Powers.  The  alliance  was  to  last  for  twenty 
years. 

Napoleon  attacked  Bliicher  in  his  position  at  Brienne 
January  29th,  but  was  totally  defeated  February  1st.  This 
engagement  is  sometimes  also  called  the  battle  of  La  Eothiere. 
It  was  now  resolved  that  the  two  armies  of  the  allies  should 
advance  separately  on  Paris ;  that  of  Bliicher  along  the 
Marne,  that  of  Schwarzenberg  along  the  Seine.  But  Napo- 
leon, again  turning  upon  Bliicher,  inflicted  on  him  several 
defeats  at  Champaubert,  Montmiral,  Eloges,  etc.  (Feb.  10th 
— 14th),  and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in  order  to  join  the 
advancing  army  of  the  North  under  Biilow.  Napoleon  then 
marched  against  the  army  of  Schwarzenberg,  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Fontainebleau,  and  which  he  defeated  at  Mon- 
tereau, February  18th.  Schwarzenberg  then  retreated  to 
Troyes  and  Bar-sur-Aube.  The  fate  of  Europe  seemed  again 
to  hang  on  a  mere  thread;  the  Austrians  even  made  pro- 
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posals  for  an  armistice,  which,  however,  had  no  result. 
Bliicher  having  been  joined  by  the  Army  of  the  North,  ad- 
vanced and  defeated  Napoleon  in  an  obstinate  battle  at  Laon, 
which  lasted  March  9th  and  10th.  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  the  two  allied  armies  again  advanced.  Napoleon, 
leaving  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  observe  Bliicher,  marched 
with  about  40,000  men  against  the  grand  army,  which  he 
attacked  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  March  20th,  21st.  His  failure 
proved  decisive  to  his  fortunes.  He  shortly  after  formed  the 
resolution  of  marching  on  St.  Dizier,  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies, 
threatening  the  line  of  communication  of  the  grand  army, 
collecting  the  garrisons,  making  a  levy  en  niasse  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  saving  Paris  by  carrying  the  war  into  Ger- 
many. The  Allies,  having  discovered  his  plan  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  determined  not  to  follow  him,  but  to  advance  on 
Paris  by  forced  marches  ;  at  the  same  time  despatching  Win- 
zingerode  with  8,000  men  after  Napoleon,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  followed  by  the  whole  army.  Bliicher 
now  formed  a  junction  with  Schwarzenberg,  after  defeating 
Marmont  and  Mortier  at  La  Fere  Champenoise,  March  25th. 
On  the  29th  the  Allies  had  reached  Clichy  and  Yillepinte ; 
while  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  retired  on  Paris  after  their 
defeat,  and  occupied  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  Belle- 
ville. The  Eegent,  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  the  King  of 
Kome,  now  left  Paris  for  Blois,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
Napoleon  two  months  before ;  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  called 
out  the  National  Guard,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  capital. 
On  the  30th  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  Eomainville,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  Marmont  proposing  an  armistice ;  not,  however, 
before  Montmartre  had  been  carried  by  Bliicher.  On  the 
following  day,  March  31st,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
signed  the  Capitulation  op  Paris.  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
with  their  troops,  were  to  leave  the  city ;  the  arsenals,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  were  to  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were ;  the 
National  Guard  was  to  be  retained  or  dismissed,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Allies,  to  whose  magnanimity  Paris  was 
recommended.^ 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  of   Russia   and  King   of 
Prussia  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  36,000  men,  amidst  the 
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acclamations  of  the  people.  Many  cries  arose  for  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  proscribed  white  cockade  was  everywhere  dis- 
played. In  the  afternoon  a  proclamation  was  published, 
signed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  announced  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family ;  that  they  would 
respect  the  integrity  of  France  as  it  had  existed  under  its 
ancient  Kings  ;  that  they  would  recognize  and  guarantee  any 
constitution  that  the  French  nation  might  establish;  and, 
consequently,  they  invited  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  Provisional 
Grovernment  to  prepare  such  a  constitution,  and  to  conduct 
the  administration.  On  the  following  day,  April  1st,  the 
Senate,  which  during  ten  years  had  worshipped  Napoleon  as 
their  idol,  pronounced  his  deposition  and  that  of  his  family. 
But  it  went  no  further.  The  Council  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  took  the  initiative  in  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Abdication  Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  who,  imagining  himself  pursued  by 
ieon.^^°  the  allied  army,  had  retired  as  far  as  Doulevant  in  the  Haute 
Marne,  returned  suddenly  upon  St.  Dizier,  and  defeated  Win- 
zingerode's  advanced  guard.  On  the  following  day,  the  27th, 
he  invested  Vitry.  Here  he  learned  the  march  of  the  Allies 
on  Paris,  and  was  taken  by  surprise.  Instead  of  advancing 
on  the  capital,  he  retired  through  St.  Dizier  and  Vassy,  and 
again  reached  Doulevant  March  28th,  where  he  had  been  five 
days  before.  On  the  29th  of  March  Napoleon  was  informed 
that  Lyons  had  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  who  had  penetrated 
through  Switzerland.  He  now  advanced  upon  Troyes ; 
whence,  in  contradiction  to  his  former  orders,  he  sent  direc- 
tions that  Paris  should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Sens  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  with  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
by  whom  they  were  rejected.  He  had  still  a  considerable 
army  at  Fontainebleau;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was 
deserted  by  Marmont  and  his  corps,  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  Provisional  Grovernment.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  10th  of  April  that  NapoleoD  signed  an  uncon- 
ditional resignation  of  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  both 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  after  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  French  Provisional  Government  had  assured  to  him  a 
pension  of  2,000,000  francs  and  an  asylum  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba ;  of  which  be  was  to  have  the  sovereignty,  and  to  retain 
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the  title  of  Emperor.     A  formal  Convention  to  this  effect  was 
signed  April  llth.^ 

Further  resistance  would  indeed  have  been  insane.  Not  Defeat  of 
only  were  Paris  and  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  of  '^^^^^'  ^^^*' 
France  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  but  Wellington  also  was 
advancing  in  the  south,  and  was  everywhere  received  by  the 
people  as  a  deliverer.  Wellington  during  the  winter  season 
had  remained  inactive  before  Bayonne  till  the  middle  of 
February,  when  he  resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  a  few 
days'  fighting  drove  the  French  from  their  position  at  that 
place.  Soult  retired  to  Orthez,  where  he  was  defeated,  Feb- 
ruary 27th.  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Navarreins, 
were  successively  invested  by  the  English.  Soult,  retreating 
by  way  of  Tarbes,  had  concentrated  his  army  at  Toulouse. 
An  English  division,  under  Beresford,  advanced  to  the 
Graronne,  and  entered  Bordeaux  March  12th,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  nephew  of  Louis  XYI.,  who  had  joined 
the  English  army  some  weeks  before.  Bordeaux  now  declared 
for  the  Bourbons  and  proclaimed  Louis  XVIH.,  although  the 
Congress  at  Chatillon  was  still  treating  with  Napoleon  as 
Sovereign  of  France.  Soult  was  attacked  at  Toulouse  by 
Wellington,  April  10th,  and  after  an  obstinate  defence,  which 
caused  the  assailants  great  loss,  was  compelled  on  the  12th  to 
abandon  his  position.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
general  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Napoleon  had  abdi- 
cated. After  the  defeat  of  Soult,  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
immediately  hoisted  the  Bourbon  colours.  So  late  as  the 
night  of  April  14th,  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  made  a  sortie 
which  cost  many  lives  on  both  sides  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
18th  that  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Wellington  and 
Soult. 

Napoleon  lingered  more  than  a  week  at  Fontainebleau,  as  Napoleon 
if  loth  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  former  glory."  At  last,  on  the  Eiba.*^ 
20th  of  April,  after  taking  an  affecting,  though  somewhat 
theatrical,  leave  of  his  Guard,  so  long  the  companions  of  his 
varying  fortunes,  he  set  off  for  Frejus,  and  embarking  on  board 
a  British  frigate,  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  Elba,  May  4th. 
At  his  own  request,  a  commissary  of  each  of  the  five  great 
Powers  accompanied  him  on  his  journey.     The  populations  of 
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the  Frencli  towns  through  which  he  passed  displayed  the 
greatest  hatred  towards  him,  and  even  threatened  his  life ; 
whilst  he,  on  his  part,  showed  the  most  abject  fear,  some- 
times bursting  into  tears,  and,  to  conceal  himself,  frequently 
changing  his  garments  for  those  of  his  conductors.^  His 
brother  Joseph  had  fled  into  Switzerland.  His  Empress, 
Maria  Louisa,  after  a  short  stay  at  Rambouillet,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  again  became  an  Austrian  Princess.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  returned  to  Paris 
with  the  title  and  authority  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Kingdom,  signed  with  the  Allies  a  Convention,  April  23rd,^ 
with  the  view  of  affording  France  the  benefits  of  peace  before 
a  regular  treaty  could  be  prepared.  The  Allies  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  French  territory,  according  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  it  on  January  1st,  1792.  Thus  vanished  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and  conquest ! 
France  also  sun-en dered  by  this  treaty  about  fifty  fortresses 
which  she  continued  to  occupy  in  Germany,  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  etc. 
Restoration  Louis  XVIII. ,  who  had  resided  several  years  at  Hartwell, 
xv'm  ^  in  Buckinghamshire,  entered  Paris  May  3rd.^  In  this  cere- 
mony the  chief  object  of  attraction  was  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  uncle.  Louis  XVIII. 
had  published  the  day  before  at  St.  Ouen  a  declaration  an- 
nouncing his  resolution  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  though 
he  rejected  one  proposed  by  the  Senate,  April  6th.  The 
principal  features  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be :  a  re- 
presentative government,  divided  into  two  chambers  ;  taxation 
by  consent  of  the  deputies ;  public  and  individual  liberty ; 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  worship ;  inviolability  of  property ; 
sales  of  national  property  not  to  be  questioned ;  responsible 
ministers  ;  irremovable  judges  ;  guarantee  of  the  public  debt ; 
maintenance  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  admissibility  of  every 
Frenchman  to  all  employments ;  no  individual  to  be  molested 
regarding  his  opinions  and  his  votes.  This  proclamation  is 
said  to  have  been  exacted  from  Louis  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.     Louis  wished  to  reseat  himself  unpledged  and  as  an 

^  Michelet,  JusqiCd  Waterloo,  p.  425  sqq. 
2  Koch  et  Scholl,  t.  x.  p.  439. 

^  On  the  Restoration  see  Vaulabelle,  Hist,  des  deux  Restanrations  ; 
Lamartine,  Hist,  de  la  RestoAiration  ;  and  Houssaye,  1814  et  1815. 
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absolute  Sovereign  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  if  all  that 
had  happened  since  1789  had  been  a  mere  dream  ;  but  Alex- 
ander, who  is  said  to  have  corrected  the  proclamation  with  his 
own  hand,  threatened  that  Louis  should  not  be  admitted  into 
his  capital  till  he  had  signed  it.  Talleyrand,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
who  with  the  versatility  which  characterized  him  became 
again  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  new  Govern- 
ment, is  said  purposely  to  have  delayed  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  project  of  the  new  constitution  should 
have  been  arranged.  Fearing  that  Louis,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  might  be  inclined  to  neglect  his 
engagements,  a  commission  for  drawing  up  a  constitution  was 
appointed  May  18th,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  was 
signed  the  Peace  of  Pakis.  A  separate  treaty  was  concluded  The  first 
with  each  of  the  four  Allied  Powers,  but  all  of  the  same  Paris ^isu. 
tenour,  except  an  additional  article  reserved  by  each  Power,^ 
The  Allies  must  be  allowed  to  have  displayed  in  this  treaty 
great  forbearance  and  moderation,  when  it  is  considered  what 
terrible  losses  and  humiliations  Napoleon  had  inflicted  on 
three  of  their  number.  France  was  not  only  suffered  to  retain 
the  limits  of  1792,  but  some  additions  were  even  made  to 
them  by  annexing  certain  districts  of  the  Ardennes,  the 
Moselle,  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Ain,  as  well  as  part  of  Savoy, 
and  by  confirming  her  possession  of  Avignon,  the  Venaissin 
and  other  places,  comprising  in  the  whole  150  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  near  half  a  million  souls.  Holland  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  to  receive  an  accession  of  territory.  The  States  of  G-er- 
many  were  to  be  independent,  and  united  by  a  confederation  ; 
the  revival  of  the  G-erman  Empire  being  thus  tacitly  negatived. 
The  independence  of  Switzerland  was  recognized.  Italy,  ex- 
cept the  portion  to  be  restored  to  Austria,  was  to  be  composed 
of  Sovereign  States.  Great  Britain  was  to  possess  Malta  and 
its  dependencies ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  engaged  to 
restore  to  France  all  the  colonies  possessed  by  that  country  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1792,  except  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the 
Isle  of  France ;  also  that  part  of  St.  Domingo  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  Spain,  and  which  was  now  to  be  re- 

^  Martens,  N.  Eec.  t.  ii.  p.  1. 
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stored  to  that  country.  Sweden  also  was  to  cede  back 
Guadalupe  to  France,  and  Portugal,  French  Guiana.  The 
32nd  Article  of  the  treaty  provided  for  the  assembly  of  a 
General  Congress  at  Vienna  within  two  months,  to  regulate 
the  arrangements  which  were  to  complete  the  present  treaty. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  followed  by  some  subsidiary  treaties. 
Ferdinand  VII.  acceded  to  the  peace  July  20th.  By  a  Con- 
vention of  June  3rd,  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  Maximilian 
Joseph  restored  to  Austria  Tyrol  with  the  Vorarlberg,  the 
Principality  of  Salzburg,  the  district  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Hausriick.  During  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  London  in  June,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  stipulating  the  aggrandizement 
of  Holland,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  that  country,  an  arrangement  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  July  21st,  1814.^  Great  Britain, 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  London,  August  13th,  1814,^  restored 
to  that  Sovereign  all  the  colonies  of  which  Holland  had  been 
in  possession  on  January  1st,  1803,  except  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  Part  of  these  were 
intended  to  compensate  Sweden  for  relinquishing  Guadalupe  ; 
but  the  Swedish  Government  preferring  a  payment  in  money. 
Great  Britain  purchased  their  claims  for  a  million  sterling. 
Great  Britain  also  paid  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  consideration  of  his  colonies,  a  further  sum  of  two  millions 
sterling  to  be  employed  in  restoring  the  Belgian  fortresses. 
These  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
the  country  consequently  left  without  defence. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Napoleon,  on 
the  news  of  Murat's  defection,  had  directed  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  to  evacuate  that  country ;  an  order  with  which  the 
Viceroy  neglected  to  comply,  partly  because  he  could  not  ob- 
tain honourable  terms  for  the  different  garrisons,  partly  be- 
cause he  hoped  that  the  Lombards  would  elect  him  for  their 
King.  On  February  8th  he  delivered  battle  to  Bellegarde  at 
Valleggio,  on  the  Mincio,  which,  though  he  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, led  to  no  results.  Murat  soon  discovered  how  vain 
were  his  hopes  of  obtaining  Italy  as  the  reward  of  his  defec- 
tion. The  Emperor  Francis  postponed  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty ;  Lord  Bentinck  received  no  power  to  conclude.   General 


^  Martens,  N.  Rec.  t.  ii.  p.  38. 


Ibid.  p.  57. 
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Nugent,  who,  with  an  Austrian  corps,  had  been  placed  under 
Murat's  command,  took  possession  of  Modena,  not  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  but  of  the  House  of  Este.  Murat  re- 
ceived, indeed,  the  ratified  treaty  from  Vienna,  March  8th,  but 
considerably  altered  to  his  disadvantage,  the  only  addition  to 
his  dominions  being  a  small  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church ; 
while  Lord  Bentinck,  after  the  landing  of  a  body  of  Anglo- 
Sicilian  troops  at  Leghorn,  openly  ^ve  out  that  they  were 
designed  to  support  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons  to  Naples. 
But  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  seemed  disposed  to  offer  Murat 
his  alliance,  it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Bentinck  should  evacuate 
Tuscany  and  march  upon  Genoa.  With  the  aid  of  an  English 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Pellew,  that  city  was  reduced  to  capitu- 
late, April  18th,  and  two  days  after  the  French  garrison 
marched  out  with  its  arms  and  baggage,  and  took  the  road  to 
Savona.  On  the  26th  Lord  Bentinck,  without  the  sanction  of 
his  Government,  published  a  proclamation  re-establishing  the 
Genoese  Constitution  such  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  such 
modifications  as  public  opinion  might  require.  Pope  Pius  YIL, 
who  had  been  disarmed  by  Napoleon,  entered  Rome  in  a  sort 
of  triumph.  May  24th,  and  Murat  found  himself  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  authority  in  the 
Roman  States.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
Tuscany  to  Ferdinand  III. 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Eugene  Beauharnais  was  convention 
also  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms.  On  April  16th  he 
signed  an  armistice  with  Bellegarde  at  Schiarino-Rizzino, 
near  Mantua,  and  the  French  troops  in  Lombardy  marched 
homewards.  Eugene,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
still  hoped  to  be  elected  King  of  Italy,  and  to  persuade  the 
allied  Powers  to  recognize  him  in  that  capacity.  But  a  strong 
Austrian  party  existed  in  Milan,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  popular  hatred  of  the  French,  excited  an  insurrection 
against  the  senators  of  Eugene's  party,  who  were  driven  from 
the  city,  April  20th.  By  the  Convention  of  Mantua,  April 
23rd,^  Eugene  agreed  to  evacuate  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  General  Bellegarde  entered  Milan  April 
28th,  occupied  the  other  Lombard  cities,  and  proclaimed, 
May  23rd,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  Francis.     Eugene  now  betook 

^  Koch  et  Scholl,  t.  x.  p.  478. 
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himself  to  his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  fate 
of  Piedmont  was  determined  at  the  same  time.  A  proclama- 
tion of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  dated  at  Paris,  April  25th, 
announced  to  the  Piedmontese  that  Austrian  troops  would 
take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  and  on  the  27th  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Prince 
Camille  Borghese,  governor- general  of  the  departments  beyond 
the  Alps,  signed  at  Turin  a  Convention  ^  for  an  armistice,  and 
for  the  evacuation  of  those  departments  by  the  French  troops. 
Louis  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  disturbed  by  revolution  and 

Snts  a  "^^^'  Pi^aiice  and  Europe  seemed  to  be  returning  to  peace  and 
Charter.  order.  On  June  8th,  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  a  Charter  to 
the  French  nation.  The  Charter  was  signed  by  Louis  as 
given  "in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,"  thus  ignoring  the 
Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  Its  main  features 
were  that  the  Legislature  should  consist  of  a  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  the  peers  to  be  nominated 
by  the  crown,  the  deputies  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
qualifications  for  a  deputy  were,  to  have  completed  forty  years 
of  age,  and  to  pay  annually  1,000  francs  in  direct  taxes.  The 
qualifications  for  an  elector  were  to  have  completed  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  to  contribute  annually  to  the  direct  taxation 
800  francs.  The  King  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  pro- 
posing laws.  The  Chambers,  however,  were  entitled  to  sug- 
gest them  ;  but  if  such  suggestions  were  disregarded,  they 
could  not  be  renewed  during  the  same  session.  All  forms  of 
Christian  worship  were  to  be  tolerated,  but  Roman  Catholi- 
cism remained  the  religion  of  the  State. 
The  Con-  In  order  to  settle  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  it  had  been 

v^ennaf  determined  to  assemble  a  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  was 
1814-15.'  formally  opened  November  1st.  Nothing,  not  even  the 
Crusades,  had  ever  displayed  the  unity  of  Europe  in  so 
forcible  a  light  as  this  Congress.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia 
o:ffers  the  nearest  parallel,  but  one  far  inferior  in  the  number 
and  greatness  of  the  Powers  concerned,  the  importance  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  extent  of  the  settlement  effected.  Of 
the  great  Powers,  some  were  represented  by  their  Sovereigns 
in  person,  others  by  their  most  eminent  statesmen,  while  no 
Christian  State  of  any  importance  was  without  its  repre- 
sentative.   The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of 

1  Martens,  N.  Rec.  t.  i.  p.  716. 
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Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  of 
Hesse,  the  G-rand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Brunswick,  Coburg,  and  many  other  G-erman  Princes,  were 
personally  present.  The  other  European  States  were  repre- 
sented by  their  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
for  England  ;  Prince  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  for 
France  ;  Don  Labrador,  for  Spain  ;  Count  Palmella  and  Don 
Lobo  de  Silveyra,  for  Portugal ;  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,f  or  the  Pope.^ 

The  wars  of  Napoleon  had  disturbed  the  whole  European  Distnbu- 
system,  and  the  problem  before  the  Congress  was  to  re-  Je^iSjry. 
arrange  its  scattered  members.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
an  Assembly  composed  of  representatives  of  those  nations 
which  had  suffered  from  Napoleon's  aggressions,  but  little 
regard  was  had  to  the  claims  of  nationalities,  ancient  rights, 
historical  traditions,  moral  fitness,  or  conformity  of  religion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Eepublics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  with- 
out any  alleged  delinquencies,  were  abolished,  and  handed 
over  to  foreign  and  hostile  masters  ;  Venice  to  Austria,  Genoa 
to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  hatred  between  the 
Ligurians  and  the  Piedmontese,  and  the  deprecations  of  the 
Genoese.  In  like  manner.  Catholic  Belgium  was  annexed  to 
Calvinistic  Holland,  the  Catholic  Electorates  of  the  Rhine  to 
Reformed  Prussia,  and  Catholic  Poland  to  Greek  Russia. 
Such  arrangements  were  necessarily  sources  of  weakness,  dis- 
content, and  sedition,  and,  where  possible,  of  revolution. 

Austria,  which  had  previously  held  only  the  isolated 
Milanese,  now  seized  all  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territories, 
except  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  were  erected  into  a  Republic 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  Austria  secured 
several  entrances  into  Italy,  and  by  occupying  Ferrara  and 
Comacchio,  got  a  footing  south  of  the  Po.  But  she  was  pre- 
paring future  troubles  for  herself,  by  extending  her  dominion 

^  The  principal  works  on  this  subject  are,  KUiber,  Acten  des  Wiener 
Congresses,  7  vols.  8vo. ;  and  by  the  same,  in  French,  Congr^  de 
Vienne,  Recueil  de  Pieces  officielles,  etc. ,  being  an  extract  of  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  the  former  work.  An  analysis  of  them  is  ^ven  in 
Koch  et  Scholl,  Hist,  des  Traites,  t.  xi.  Also,  Bucholz,  Gesch.  der 
Europdischen  Staaten  seit  dem  Frieden  von  Wien,  B.  v. ;  Flassan, 
Hist,  du  Cojigrds  de  Vienne;  De  Pradt,  Du  Congrds  de  Vienne  ;  Pertz, 
Das  Leben  Steins;  Cantii,  Stoi'ia  di  cento  anni,  t.  ii.  p.  245  sqq. 
Austria  bore  the  expense  of  the  Congress.  The  Imperial  table  is  said 
to  have  cost  300,000  francs  a  day. 
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over  an  unsympathetic  people,  which,  under  French  rule,  had 
imbibed  ideas  repugnant  to  her  system.  She  extended  her 
influence  in  Central  Italy  through  members  of  the  reigning 
family.  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  assigned  to  collateral 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  first  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  second  to  the  Archduke  Fran9ois  d'Este,  also 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Parma, 
Piacenza,  and  G-uastalla  were  given  to  Napoleon's  consort, 
Maria  Louisa,  who  retained  the  title  of  "Empress."  Lucca, 
erected  into  a  duchy,  was  assigned  to  the  ex-Queen  of 
Etruria.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  Pope  recovered 
all  his  possessions  except  Benevento,  Ponte  Corvo,  and  the 
Yenaissin.  But  he  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  on 
account  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Comacchio. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emanuel,  retained  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  the  English  Govern- 
ment having  ignored  Lord  Bentinck's  proclamation.  Joachim 
Murat,  agreeably  to  treaties,  was  left  for  the  present  in 
possession  of  Naples,  though  somewhat  curtailed.  Germany, 
which  from  its  geographical  position  and  the  genius  of  its 
people,  must  ever  form  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  European  system,  became  completely  changed  from  its 
condition  in  the  former  century.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
had  vanished,  and  with  it  the  Golden  Bull,  the  Electoral 
Capitulations,  and  the  Electors  themselves;  though  the 
Sovereign  of  Hesse  retained  that  empty  title.  There  was  no 
longer  a  common  tribunal,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Diet 
Re-settle-  was  entirely  altered.  The  re-establishment  of  the  German 
Gennany.  Empire  was  discussed.  Several  of  the  German  princes  and 
cities  were  for  its  revival ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  approved 
by  the  Allies,  nor  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  A  Federative 
Constitution  was  established  for  Germany,  with  a  Diet  to  be 
held  at  Frankfurt,  of  which  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  to  be 
President.  The  greater  and  smaller  German  States,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-eight,  including  the  four  still  remaining 
free  towns  of  Frankfurt,  Bremen,  Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  the  former  by 
virtue  of  his  Duchy  of  Holstein,  the  latter  for  Luxembourg, 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Confederation.  This  new  Con- 
stitution had  all  the  defects  of  the  Empire  without  the 
prestige  of  its  traditions,  and  especially  it  had  the  same  want 
of  centralization. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  fallen  of  itself,  and  the 
former  Sovereigns  who  claimed  its  various  parts  had  recovered 
their  possessions.  At  this  Congress  the  King  of  England 
assumed  the  title  of  "  King,"  instead  of  "  Elector  "  of  Hanover. 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe- Weimar,  as  well  as  Luxem- 
bourg annexed  to  the  Netherlands,  were  made  G-rand  Duchies. 
With  the  view  of  coercing  France  on  the  north,  Belgium  and 
the  Dutch  provinces  were  erected  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  title 
of  William  I. ;  though  warning  voices  already  proclaimed  the 
danger  of  uniting  countries  so  different  in  language,  customs, 
and  religion.  Bavaria  received  for  her  restorations  to  Austria 
her  former  Palatine  possessions,  with  Wiirzburg,  Aschaffen- 
burg,  and  what  is  called  Ehenish  Bavaria.  The  restoration  The  ques- 
of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  occasioned  long  and  violent  debates,  poUnd  and 
principally  from  the  circumstance  of  the  erection  of  the  Saxony. 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  promise  to 
restore  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  his  brother.  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  about  half 
as  big  again  as  Ireland,  and  containing  nearly  five  million 
inhabitants,  was  for  Eussia  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions 
from  the  war.  Russia  thus  thrust  herself  into  the  middle  of 
Europe.  Prussia  demanded,  in  compensation,  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  and  was  supported  by  Russia ;  while  she  was  opposed 
by  Austria,  France,  and  England.  A  new  European  war 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  which  was  averted  by 
concessions  on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  Alexander  aban- 
doned his  project  of  a  Polish  kingdom,  gave  the  Duchy  of 
Posen  to  Prussia,  and  to  Austria  the  salt  works  of  Wieliczka 
and  the  Part  of  G-alicia  which  she  had  lost  in  the  last  war. 
The  city  of  Cracow,  with  a  territory  of  19|  square  geographical 
miles,  was  recognized  as  an  independent  republic.  Besides  the 
Duchy  of  Posen,  Prussia  was  further  compensated  with  about  a 
third  part  of  Saxony  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  These  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Alta  Italia,  served 
further  to  coerce  France.  These  acquisitions  made  Pi-ussia 
twice  as  great  as  she  was  under  Frederick  II.,  and  rendered 
her,  together  with  Protestantism,  predominant  in  G-ermany. 
Austria  and  Bavaria  were  now  the  only  Catholic  states ;  for 
though  the  reigning  house  of  Saxony  was  Catholic,  its  subjects 
were  Protestant.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  German  Catholics 
were  somewhat  superior  in  numbers. 
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England,  whicli  wanted  no  Continental  aggrandizement, 
was  chiefly  the  gainer  by  the  possession  of  posts  which  assured 
her  maritime  ascendency,  as  Malta,  Heligoland,  and  the  Cape. 
Sweden  obtained  Norway,  and  by  way  of  compensation, 
Denmark  received  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  she  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  exchange  for  Lauenburg.  Switzerland  was  declared 
neutral.  With  Spain,  which  had  regained  its  king,  and 
Portugal,  nothing  was  done.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Turkey,  not  being  a  Christian  Power,  and  having  done,  or 
suffered,  nothing  in  the  war.  On  the  whole,  Russia  was  the 
greatest  gainer  by  this  new  adjustment  of  European  bound- 
aries ;  as,  besides  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  she  obtained  Finland 
in  the  north,  and  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia  in  the 
south.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  treaty  with  Persia,  she  had 
gained  several  eastern  provinces ;  and  thus  she  now  became 
one  of  the  most  formidable  Powers  in  Europe. 
Napoleon  While  the  Congress  was  thus  restoring  Europe  to  order,  an 

event  occurred  which  threatened  to  upset  all  their  labours  and 
to  replunge  the  Continent  into  confusion.  Napoleon,  escaping 
from  Elba  with  900  of  his  veterans,  landed  near  Cannes, 
March  1st,  1815.  The  news  of  this  event  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt among  the  statesmen  assembled  at  Vienna.  It  had  the 
effect  of  silencing  all  minor  disputes  and  uniting  the  four 
Powers  against  the  common  enemy.  On  March  13th  they 
published  a  declaration  of  outlawry  against  him;  and  soon 
after  they  renewed  the  alliance  of  Chaumont,  by  a  fresh  treaty, 
signed  at  Vienna  March  25th.^  By  Article  8  Louis  XVIII. 
was  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  But  as  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  it,  April  25th,  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  firmly  reseated 
himself  upon  the  throne,  the  British  Grovernment  handed  in 
a  declaration  purporting  that  Article  8  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
obliging  the  King  of  England  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  imposing  any  particular  government  upon  France; 
and  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ministers  acceded 
to  this  declaration.^  Oreat  Britain  concluded  an  additional 
Convention,  April  30th,^  agreeing  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of 
five  millions,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  Most  of  the  European  States  successively 
acceded  to   the  alliance.      The  amount   of  the  contingents 


^  Martens,  N.  Rec.  t.  ii.  p.  110  sqq.  ^  Ibid.  p.  117. 

'^bid. 


Ibid.  p.  121  sqq. 
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which  they  engaged  to  provide  considerably  exceeded  a  million 
men. 

Meanwhile,  as  Napoleon  marched  towards  Paris  he  was  Reenters 
everywhere  joined  by  the  soldiery.  At  Lyons,  where  he  ^^"^' 
arrived  March  12th,  he  published  several  decrees,  by  one  of 
which  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  excepting  however 
thirteen  persons.  Among  these  were  Talleyrand,  Marmont, 
the  Duke  d'Alberg,  and  Bourrienne,  his  former  secretary. 
By  another  decree  he  promised  to  convoke  a  Champ  de  Mai, 
or  assembly  of  the  people,  to  settle  the  constitution  on  the 
most  liberal  basis  ;  and  to  inspire  the  French  with  the  belief 
that  his  restoration  was  concerted  with  Austria,  it  was  added 
that  the  Empress  and  her  son  were  to  return  to  Paris,  to  be 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  this  Assembly.  Marshal  Ney,  who 
less  than  a  year  before  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Compiegne  on  his  return  to  France,  volun- 
teered his  services  to  march  against  and  capture  Napoleon ; 
but  a  few  words  from  his  old  commander  turned  his  heart, 
and  he  joined  at  Auxerre  Napoleon's  standards.  This  act  of 
Ney's  caused  the  royalists  to  abandon  all  reliance  on  the  army, 
Napoleon  reached  Paris  in  twenty  forced  marches,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  battalions  despatched  against 
him  served  only  to  augment  his  escort.  Louis  XVIII.  found 
himself  compelled  to  fly  from  Paris,  March  20th.  He  had 
declared  in  the  Chamber  his  fidelity  to  the  Charter,  and  the 
ministry  had  made  magnificent  promises  ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Napoleon  entered 
Paris,  and  was  again  installed  at  the  Tuileries  amid  the 
exulting  congratulations  of  his  former  followers  and  admirers. 
By  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  however,  he  was  not  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  feared  his  warlike  projects,  though  he  abounded 
in  promises,  and  declared  that  he  had  renounced  all  thoughts  of 
extending  his  empire.  But  he  re-established  all  the  theatrical 
magnificence  of  his  Court.  Louis  proceeded  to  Lille  and  after- 
wards to  Ghent,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  what 
is  called  the  Hundred  Days,  the  term  of  Napoleon's  second 
empire.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  failed  in  an  attempt  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  La  Vendee.  He  even  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  ex-Emperor,  who  had  murdered  his  son  ;  but  Napoleon 
recoiled  from  a  second  political  crime  of  that  description,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  Duke  should  be  furnished  with  a  pass- 
port for  England.     The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  relying  on 
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the  loyalty  displayed  by  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  previous 
year,  also  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  maintain  the  Bourbon 
cause  in  the  south  of  France ;  but  the  population  of  Bour- 
deaux  declined  to  second  her  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
Princess  also  found  herself  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
England. 

Napoleon,  though  his  enterprise  had  been  crowned  with 
such  sudden  and  complete  success,  found  himself  in  a  situation 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  treasury  was  empty,  the  army 
weak  and  disorganized,  the  patriot  party,  if  by  such  a  term 
we  may  designate  the  opponents  of  the  Bourbons,  mistrustful 
and  exacting.  Napoleon  named  as  his  ministers,  Cambaceres 
for  the  department  of  Justice,  Carnot  for  the  Interior,  Fouche 
for  the  Police,  Coulaincourt  (Duke  of  Yicenza)  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Fouche  had  announced  to  the  Bourbons  his  intended 
defection,  but  said  that  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  ruin  Na- 
poleon. On  April  22nd  Napoleon  promulgated  what  he  called 
**  an  additional  Act "  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  a  good  deal  modelled  on  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII., 
but  far  outstripped  it  in  the  liberality  of  its  concessions. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  fortune  of  war  that  his  hold  of 
power  must  depend.  If  he  could  maintain  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Allies,  there  was  little  danger  of  his  being 
hurled  from  the  throne  by  his  French  subjects.  The  Champ 
de  Mai,  held  June  1st,  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
served  to  rally  the  people  in  Napoleon's  cause.  His  dis- 
posable army  at  this  time  numbered  200,000  men,  besides  the 
troops  in  garrison  and  a  reserve  of  150,000  recruits.  In 
accordance  with  his  usual  tactics  he  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive  and  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Allies  should  be  fully 
prepared.  Hostilities  had  been  already  resumed  in  Italy.  No 
sooner  did  Murat  hear  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Napoleon 
had  been  received  in  France  than  he  entered  the  Papal  States 
with  two  armies,  and  marched  to  encounter  the  Austrians  in 
Northern  Italy.  He  still  harboured  the  dream  of  being  King 
of  all  Italy,  and  called  upon  the  Italians  to  drive  out  the 
foreigners  and  found  a  united  kingdom.  He  occupied  Tus- 
cany, Bologna,  and  Modena,  and  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Po  without  having  experienced  any  serious  resistance. 
But  on  May  3rd  he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Bianchi,  at  Tolentino,  and  after  a  combat  of  two  days  was 
completely  defeated.    The  Austrians  now  pressed  on  to  Naples. 
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Before  Murat  could  arrive  there  his  wife  had  concluded  a 
Convention  with  Commodore  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the 
English  fleet,  by  which  the  safety  of  Naples  was  secured,  but 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  all  the  Neapolitan  ships  of 
war.  By  the  Convention  of  Casa  Lanzi  between  the  Austrian 
G-enerals  and  the  English  Minister  on  one  part,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Neapolitan  army  on  the  other.  May 
20th,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  with  all  its  ports,  fortresses, 
and  arsenals,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Allies,  in  order  to 
be  restored  to  King  Ferdinand  IV. ;  agreeably  to  a  treaty  be- 
tween that  Sovereign  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  concluded 
at  Vienna,  April  29th. ^  Murat  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Ischia  and 
subsequently  to  France  ;  but  Napoleon  forbade  him  to  appear 
at  Paris.  His  wife  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Ferdinand  IV.,  after  ten  years'  residence 
in  Sicily,  returned  to  Naples,  June  17th. 

According  to  the  plan  of  campaign  agreed  upon  by  the  Arrange- 
Allies,^  the  English  and  Prussians  were  to  enter  France  from  the"^ies 
the  Netherlands,  whilst  the  Austrians  were  to  invade  it  from 
the  Ehine.  The  English  and  Prussian  armies,  under  Well- 
ington and  Bliicher,  comprising  220,000  men,  already  stood 
upon  the  Belgian  frontiers ;  and  Napoleon  determined  to 
attack  them  before  the  Austrians  could  come  up.  All  the 
troops  he  could  spare  for  that  purpose  were  130,000  men, 
while  to  oppose  the  Austrians  he  could  despatch  only  30,000 
men.  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Belgium,  June  12th.  At  this 
time  the  Russian  army,  which  equalled  in  number  those  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher,  was  only  about  eight  days'  march 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Wellington's  army,  composed  of 
English,  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers  and  Netherlanders,  ex- 
tended from  the  sea  to  the  Dyle.  Bliicher's  army,  divided 
into  four  corps  of  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  stretched  along 
the  Meuse,  from  the  Dyle  to  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg. 
Napoleon  resorted  to  his  old  strategy  of  attacking  one  army 
after  the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  Wellington  and 
Bliicher.  On  June  15th  the  French  crossed  the  Sambre,  de- 
feated Ziethen,  took  Charleroi,  and  compelled  the  advanced 

1  Koch  et  Scholl,  t.  xi.  p.  201  sqq. 

2  For  this  campaign,  see  C.  de  W.  (Weiss,  Baron  Muffling),  Hist,  de 
la  Campagne,  etc.  e;t  1815  ;  Buchholz,  Gesch.  der  eur.  Staaten,  B.  vi. ; 
Plotho,  Krieg  der  verhundetoi  Europa  gegen  Frankreich  im  Jahr 
1815. 
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guard  of  the  Prussians  to  retire  to  Ligny  and  St.  Amand. 
Bliicher  now  ordered  his  second  corps  to  advance  to  Sombreuf , 
five  or  six  miles  north  of  Fleurus  ;  while  Wellington,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  occurred,  ordered  his  troops  to  advance  on  the 
following  morning  (16th)  to  Mvelles  and  Quatre  Bras.  He 
had  arranged  to  send  20,000  men  to  the  aid  of  Bliicher,  but 
being  himself  attacked  by  Marshal  Ney  at  Quatre  Bras,  he 
was  unable  to  perform  this  promise,  though  he  succeeded  in 
repulsing  Ney  and  in  maintaining  his  position.  In  this 
action  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  slain.  Bliicher,  attacked 
by  Napoleon  in  person  with  superior  forces  at  Ligny,  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Wavre, 
in  order  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  fourth 
corps  under  Biilow,  which  had  not  come  up  on  the  16th. 
Wellington,  hearing  of  this  retrograde  movement  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  also  retired  through  Gemappes  to 
Waterloo,  in  order  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  despatched  Grouchy  with  between 
30,000  and  40,000  men  to  attack  the  Prussians  at  Wavre, 
with  orders,  after  defeating  them,  to  turn  against  Welling- 
ton's army.  Napoleon  himself  attacked  Wellington  on  the 
18th.  The  British  army  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  with  the  strong  positions  in  front  of  Hougomont 
and  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  French,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  latter  position  ;  and  also  in  making 
a  lodgment  in  Hougomont,  after  that  post  had  been  two  or 
three  times  lost  and  won.  But  an  attack  executed  by  the 
guard  and  the  elite  of  the  French  army  on  the  British  lines 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  was  repulsed,  and  the  French 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Grouche,  engaging  at  Wavre, 
a  Prussian  corps,  which  he  mistook  for  their  whole  army, 
was  too  long  detained  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  ISth. 
But  Billow's  Prussian  corps  came  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  beginning  to  operate  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French,  completed  their  defeat.  Bliicher  appeared  soon 
after  with  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  and  he  and 
Wellington,  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alhance,  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  French  position,  saluted  each  other  as 
victors. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  soon  became  a  perfect  rout. 
They  are  said  to  have  lost  60,000  men  during  the  three  days' 
struggle   in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.     Their  pursuit 
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was  abandoned  to  the  Prussians,  who  were  comparatively 
fresh.  Napoleon,  relinquishing  to  Soult  the  command  of  the 
defeated  army,  hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
June  21st.  On  the  22nd  of  June  he  gave  in  his  abdication,  Napoleon's 
but  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  his  son  Emperor  of  the  abdication. 
French,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.  His  abdication  was 
received,  the  reservation  in  favour  of  his  son  ignored,  and  a 
Provisional  Executive  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Chamber.  Fouche  (Duke  of  Otranto)  was  elected  president 
of  the  Commission.  While  still  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  Fouche,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XYI.,  became  the  minister  of  police  of  his 
successor.  Talleyrand  introduced  him  to  the  King  at  St. 
Denis.  Napoleon  lingered  in  Paris  till  June  29th  in  the 
hope  of  some  favourable  occurrence,  when,  as  the  Allies  were 
within  sight  of  the  capital,  he  took  his  departure  for  Mal- 
maison.  The  Provisional  Commission  despatched  Sebastiani, 
Laforet,  Lafayette,  Pontecoulant,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
d'Argenson  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Heidelburg,  to  treat 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  independence  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  French  soil ;  but  the  Sovereigns  replied,  that  no 
negotiations  could  be  entered  into  till  Bonaparte  should  be 
replaced  in  the  custody  of  the  Allies,  and  thus  disabled  from 
again  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  also  refused  an  armistice  proposed  by  Davoust. 

The  remains  of  the  routed  army,  as  well  as  G-rouchy's  Louis 
corps,  had  found  their  way  to  Paris ;  and  at  the  beginning  f^tSs'  ^^ 
of  July,  90,000  troops  of  the  line  and  12,000  federals,  the  Paris, 
whole  under  the  command  of  Davoust,  were  preparing  to 
defend  the  capital.  But  their  resistance  against  the  over- 
whelming masses  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  unavailing, 
and,  to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  Davoust 
signed,  with  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  a  military  convention, 
or  capitulation,  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3rd ;  by  which  the  French 
army  was  to  evacuate  Paris  within  three  days,  and  to  retire 
beyond  the  Loire.  On  the  6th  the  Allies  entered  the  capital. 
The  Prussians  displayed  great  animosity  against  the  French. 
The  English  commander  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
Bliicher  from  blowing  up  the  bridge  at  Jena,  a  monument  of 
Prussian  disgrace.  Louis  XYIII.  re-entered  Paris,  July  8th, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum  of  the  Hundred 
Days.     Napoleon,  after  staying  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
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with  the  design  of  taking  a  passage  to  America,  but  dreading 
the  risks  of  the  voyage,  and  preferring  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  the  English  to  running  the  risk  of  being 
captured  by  them,  delivered  himself  up,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
to  Captain  Maitland,  commander  of  the  "  Bellerophon,"  an 
English  ship  of  the  line  which  happened  to  be  stationed  off 
Rochefort.  Captain  Maitland  gave  him  no  promises,  except 
to  convey  him  in  safety  to  England.  Napoleon  had,  on  the 
previous  day,  written  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  invoking 
the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation,  and  comparing  himself 
to  Themistocles  when  he  sought  an  asylum  from  Admetus. 
The  fallen  Emperor  was  conveyed  to  Plymouth,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  land.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  was  transferred 
to  the  "  Northumberland,"  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  Gr. 
Cockburn,  to  be  conveyed,  agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the 
AlHes,  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  In  that  remote  spot, 
where  not  even  hope  could  solace  him  with  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  fortune,  he  lingered  out  the  remainder  of  his  extra- 
ordinarv  and  checkered  career,  till  disease  terminated  his  life, 
May  5th,  1821. 
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and  8  Plates  of  Medals  and  Coins. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols. 
3^.  dd.  each. 

ffiSCHYLUS,  The  Dramas  of. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
Anna  Swanwick.  4th  Edition, 
revised.     <^s. 

The  Tragedies  of.  Trans- 
lated into  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     3 J.  6ar. 

ALLSN'S  (Joseph,  R.  N.)  Battles 
of  the  British  Navy.  Revised 
Edition,  with  57  Steel  Engravings. 
2  vols.     5^.  each. 

AMLnANUS  MAROELLINUS. 
History  of  Roma  during  the 
Reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
loviantis,  Valentini?n;  ?.nd  Valens. 
Translated  by  Prof,  CD.  Yonge, 
M.A.     ns.dd. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  I^egends 
and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated 
by  Caroline  Peachey.  With  120 
Wood  Engravings.     5J. 

ANTONINUS  (M.  Aurellus),  The 
Thoughts  of.     Trans,  literally, 


with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
George  Long,  M.A.     y.  dd. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 
'The  Argonautica.'  Translated 
by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.    5^. 

A  P  P I A  N '  S  Roman  History. 
Translated  by  Horace  White, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     2  vols.     ds.  each. 

APULEIUS,     The   Works    of 

Comprising  the  Golden  Ass,  God 
of  Socrates,  Florida,  and  Dis- 
course of  Magic.     5x. 

ARIOSTO'S  Orlando  Furioso. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
W.S.  Rose.  With  Portrait,  and  2 1 
Steel  Engravings.  2  vols.  5x.  each. 

ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Hickie.     3 

vols.     5^.  each. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nioomaohean 
Ethics.  Translated,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Vener- 
?!)le  Archdeacon  Browne.     ^,s. 

— ^ —  Folidus  and  Economics. 
Translated  by  E.  Walford,  M.A., 
with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
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ARISTOTLE'S  Metaphysics. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  John  H. 
M'lvlahon,  M.A.     5^. 

— —  History  of  Animals.  Trans, 
by  Richard  Cresswell,  M.A.    55. 

Oyganon;  or,  Logical  Trea- 
tises, and  the  Introduction  of 
Porphyry.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  F.  Owen,  M.A.  2  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

— —  Rhetoric  and  Poetics. 
Trans,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.     5^. 

ARRIAN'S  Anabasis  of  Alex- 
ander, together  with  the  Indica. 
Translated  by  E.  J.  Chinnock, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     5j. 

ATHENE  US.  The  Deipnoso- 
piiists;  or,  the  Banquet  of  the 
Learned.  Trans,  by  Prof.  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.    3  vols.     ^s.  each. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  Historical 

Works,  including  the  Essays, 
Apophtkegms,  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,  New  Atlantis,  Henry 
VIL,  Henry  VHL,  Elizabeth, 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History 
of  Great  Britain,  Julius  Caesar, 
-vnd  Augustus  Caesar.  Edited  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A.     3J.  6d. 

> NoTum  Organmn  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Edited 
by  J.  Devey,  M.A.     ^s. 

BASS'S  Lexicon  to  the  Greek 
Testament.    2s, 

BAX'3  Manual  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  "for  the  use  of 
Students.   By  E.  Belfort  Bax.    5^. 

BEAUMOIKT  and  FLETCHER, 

iheir  fines-t  Sceres,  lyrics,  and 
othtr  Beauties,  selected  from  the 
whole  of  their  works,  r  nd  edited 
by  Leigh  Plunt.     3^.  6d. 


BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and 
Chamber  Birds,  their  Natural 
History,  Habit?,  Food,  Diseases, 
and  Modes  of  Capture.  Translated, 
with  considerable  additions  on 
Structure,  Migration,  and  Eco- 
nomy, by  H.  G.  Adams.  Together 
v;ith  Sv/EST  British  Warblers. 
With  43  coloured  Plates  afcd 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     $s. 

BSDE'S  ("Venerable)  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  England.  To- 
gether with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     With  Map.     S^. 

BSLL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Ana- 
tom-y  and  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
pression, as  connected  with 
the  Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  K.H.  7th  edition,  revised. 
9- 

BSBKELEY  (George),  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With 
Biographical  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Baltour,  M.P. 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

BION.    See  Theocritus. 

BJORNSON'S  Ame  and  the 
Fisber  Lassie.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     3i-.  (>d. 

BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Compre- 
hending the  Chronology  and  His- 
toryof  the  World, from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
Peace,  April  1856.  By  J.  Wil- 
loughby  Rosse.     Double  vol.  ic^. 

Index  of  Dat«g.  Com- 
prehending the  principal  Facts  in 
the  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged ;  being  a  complete  Index 
to  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    2  vols.   5^.  each. 
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BLEEK,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Jobann  Bleek 
and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Venables,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

EOETHIUSS  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of.  With  a  literal 
English  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
Quotations.    4th  edition.     6^. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  3^.  6^. 
each. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games  :— Bil- 
liards, Chess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire, 
Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  etNoir, 
Roulette,  E.O.,  Hazard,  Faro. 

Vol.  II.  —  Card  Games  :  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker^  Piquet, 
Ecarte,  Euchre,  Bezique,  Crib- 
bage,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon, 
Nev/market,  Pope  Joan,  Specula- 
tion, &c.,  &c. 

BOND'S  A  Handy  Book  of  Rules 
and  Tables  for  verifying  Dates 
with  the  Christian  Era,  &c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nations  ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Dates. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.     5^. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  itsi 
Palaces.  7  Plates  and  294  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.     5^. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson, 
with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides 
and  JOHNSONIANA.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  With 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
%s,  6i/.  each. 


BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Arranged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c.  3 
vols.     55.  each. 

BREMERS  (Fredejika)  Works. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
vols.     is.  6d.  each. 

BR.IDGV7ATSR    TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     5^. 

Zirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 
and  Instincts  of  Animals. 
Edited  by  T.  Rymer  Jones. 
With  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.     5^-.  each. 

Kidd  on  th©  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.    35,  6d. 

Chalaiers  on  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Ititellsctual  Ccii- 
stitution  of  Man.    5^-. 

BRINK  (B.  ten)  Early  English 
Literature.  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.  I.  To  Wyclif.  Trans- 
lated  by   Horace    M.   Kennedy 

Vol.11.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.     3^.  6c/. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
3.C.  6d. 

Five  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 
2,s.  6d. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomas)  Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols. 
3 J.  6c/.  each. 
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BURKE'S  Works.  8  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 

I. — Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety— Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  and 
various  Political  Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  —  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
tion —  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 

III. — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs— On  the  Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debts — 
The  Catholic  Claims,  &c. 

IV. — Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
India,  and  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  ol 

Charge    against    Warren  i 

Hastings --Political   Let-  i 

ters  on  the  American  War,  j 

on  a  Regicide  Peace,  to  ! 

the  Empress  of  Russia.  j 

VI. — Miscellaneous  Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgm.ents  of  English 
History,  &c.  V\'ith  a 
General  Index. 

VII.  &  VIH.— Speeches  on  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols. 
3^-.  (id,  each. 

Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.  33-.  Sd. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina.  By  Frances 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introiluction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Eihs,     y.  6d, 

Cecilia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
2  vols.     35.  6d.  each. 


BURN  (R.)  Ancient  Rome  and 
its  Neiglibourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
7j.  6d. 

BURNS  (Robert),  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Douglas. 

3..  ed. 

BURTON'S  (Robed;)  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
croduction  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  and 
full  Index.     3  vols.     3;.  6d.  each. 

BURTON  (Sir  R.  F.)  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Al-Madlnali  and  Meccah.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton, 
K.C.M.G.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
3 J.  6d.  each. 

*^*  This  is  the  copyright  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latest 
notes. 

BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  01 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature ;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Serm.ons.     3^-.  (td. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudibras. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy, Portrait,  and  28  Illus- 
trations.    5^. 

or,  farther  Illustrated  with  60 

Outhne  Portraits.  2  vols.  5j-.  each. 

C.SSAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDevitte.  B.A. 
5^- 
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CAMOENS'  Luslad ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  Poem. 
Translated  by  W.  J.  Mickle.  5th 
Edition,  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M.C.P.    3J.  6^. 

CARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Reumont.     3^.  6^/. 

OARLYLE'S  French  Revolution. 
Edited  by  J.  Holland  Rose, 
Litt.D.     lUus.    3  vols.     55-.  each. 

Sartor   Resartus.     With  75 

Illustrations  by  Edmund  J.  Sul- 
livan.    51. 

CARPENTER'S    (Dr.    W.    B.) 

Zoology.      Revised   Edition,   by 

VV.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S,     With  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Vol.  I.  ds, 

[  Vol.  II.  out  of  print. 

CARPENTER'S  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Astronouj.y,  and 
Horology.     181  Woodcuts.     5^. 

Vegetable  Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M.D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6j. 

Animal  Physiology.   Revised 

Edition.  With  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts,     ds. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  Illus- 
trated with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114   Examples. 

OATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Haddon  Hall.  With  24  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Catt'ermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.     5;. 


CATULLUS,  Tibullus,  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venus.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.     5^. 

CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Me- 
moks  of,  written  by  Himself. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3^.  U. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha.  Motteaux's  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  y.  6:L 
each. 

Galatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  J. 
Gyll.     T,s.  6d. 

Exemplary  Novels.  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  K.  Kelly.  3;.  6c/. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  Revised 
Edition,  wilh  a  Preliminary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  4 
vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

CHESS   CONGRESS  of  1862. 

A  Collection  of  the  Games  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.     $s. 

GHBVREUL  on  Colour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5j.  ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  16  Plates  in  Colours, 
Ts.  6d. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  Religion 
cf  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.     3^.  6d. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  DescripUve, 
and  Historical.  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations,     ^s. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf; 
and  of  the  Cnisade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     51. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  ^.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     $s.  each. 
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CICERO'S  Letters.  Translated  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh.  4  vols. 
55.  each. 

On    Oratory   and   Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5^. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Earham.     5^. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

Offices  ;    or.    Moral   Duties. 

Cato  Major,  an  Es^y  on  Old 
Age ;  Loelius,  an  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship ;  Scipio's  Dream ;  Paradoxes  ; 
Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magistrates. 
Translated  by  C.  R.  Edmonds. 
3^.  (id, 

CORNELIUS    NEPOS.— 5^^ 

Justin, 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction 
to  Heraldry.  i8th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch^,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
15^. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.     31.  dd. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion.     3^.  dd, 

— —  Aids  to  Reflsction,  and  the 
Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer.    3^.  dd. 

Lectures    and    Notes    on 

Shakespeare  and  other  English 
Poets.   Edited  by  T.  Ashe.  3^.6^^. 


COLERIDGE'S  Blographla  Lite- 
raria;  together  with  Two  Lay 
Sermons.    3^.  dd. 

Table- Talk   and    Omniana. 

Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     3^.  dd. 

Miscellanies,  JEsthetlc  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added, 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lect-ed  and  arranged  by  T.  A-she, 
B.A.     3.f.  dd. 

COMTB'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.     5j.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles   of  the    Cours  de 

:       Phihsopkie  Positive.    By  G.  H. 

j       Lewes.    5^. 

;  CONDE  S   History  of  the   Do 
!      minion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spaing 
1       Translated  by  Mrs.    Foster.      3 
vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

COOPER'S  Bio^phical  Dic- 
tionary. Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.     5^.  each. 

COXE'S  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

* ^*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
\os.  dd. 

History    of   the    House    of 

Austria  (12 18-1792),  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.     4  vols.     3 J.  dd,  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difiaculties,  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.   5x. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
shank.     5^. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  tiie 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     3^.  6rf.  each. 

DANTE.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary, 
M.A.     3^.  6^. 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  G.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  Illustrations  on  Steel,  after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE.  The  Inferno.  A  Literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.   By  John  A.  Garlyle,  M.D. 

The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     5^. 

DE  COMMINES  (Philip),  Me- 
moirs  of.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  of 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoblc. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3^.  6rf. 
each. 


DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Mtsoel- 
laneous  Works.  With  Prefaces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Sco:t.  7  vols. 
3^-.  ^d.  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  Jack. 

II. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

IIL— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mr?. 
Christian  Davies. 

V. — History  of  the  Great  Plague 
of  London,  1665  J  Th« 
Storm  (1703);  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DEMMIN'S  History  of  Arms 
and  Armour,  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
V/ith  nearly  2000  Illustrations. 
7>r.  6(/. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3^.  6//.;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5j.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Corkice  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     3^.  dd. 

DEVEYS  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.     ^s. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations ;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.    With  all  the 
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Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).     5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vols.     $s.  each. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy: a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5^. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 
5^-.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists,  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  PhiUp  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     6s. 

DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     5^. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.).  Pompeii  :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.    With  nearly 


300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum, 
7j.  6d. 

The  City  of  Rome  :  its  History 

and  Monuments.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    5j. 

DYER  (T.  P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.     55. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     3^.  6d. 

EDGE  WORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed.     3^.  6d, 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      5   vols. 
3 J.  (>d.  each. 

I. — Essays    and   Representative 

Men. 
II. — English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III. — Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and    Social     Aims  —  Ad- 
dresses. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Pieces. 
V. — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER'S  History  of 
Magio.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.     2  vols.     5i.  each. 

EPICTETUS,  The  Discourses  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.    5^. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.   5^.  each. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


EUTROPIUS.— 5^tf  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.  Cruse,  M.  A.  5  J. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendence.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  5i-.  each. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eigliteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  35.  (xi. 

History  of  Tom    Jones,    a 

Foundling.  With  Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations.   2  vols.  3^.  dd.  each. 

Amelift.     With    Cruikshank's 

Illustrations.     5^. 

FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Fiaxnoan,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6j. 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
raspondence.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Critical  Essays.     Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryjand.  2  vols.  3^.  dd. 
each. 

Essays  :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    35.  dd. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance  ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     3^.  6^. 


FOSTER'S  Essays  on  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  With  Notes. 
OF   Sermons  and   other  Pieces. 

y.  ed. 

GASPARYS  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  I.     3J.  6d. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH, 

Chronicle  of.— .^^^  Old  English 

Ckrcnicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Mc^nks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.     Sx. 

GILDAS,  Chronicles  ot.—See  Old 
English  Chronicles, 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.  Edited  by  an  English 
Churchman.  With  2  Maps  and 
Portrnit.     7  vols.     3J.  M.  each. 

CHLBART'S  History,  Principles, 
and  Practice  of  Banking.  By 
the  late  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.     2  vols.     lox. 

GIL  BLAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from  the  French  of 
Lesage  by  Smollett.  With  24 
Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  10  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.     ds. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS' 
Historical  Works.  Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.     55. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Part  I.  Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.  Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     5^. 
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QOETHE'S  Works.  Translated 
into  English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.    31.  (>d.  each. 

I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust.     Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.    (Swanwick.) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales, 
v.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. — Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 

Divan  and  Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    A  new 

Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     5 
vols.     35.  (id.  each. 

GRAMMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Coui't  of  Ciiarles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.     5^. 

GRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  3x.  6d.  each. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.    5^. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeHo- 
dorus,  Longus,  and  Acliilles 
Tatius — viz.,  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea  ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
5^. 


GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Doctrines,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory.     3^.  6d. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and 
BEN  JONSON.  Poems  of. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     35.  6d, 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  V/ith  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang.  M.A. 
2  vols.    3i".  6d.  each. 

Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     3^.  6d. 

GROSSl'S  Marco  Visconti. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  D.  The 
Ballads  rendered  into  English 
Verse  by  C.  M.  P.     35.  6d. 

GUISOT'S  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  Death.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     3^.  6d. 

History  of  Civilisation,  from 

the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
2,5.  6d.  each. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscel- 
laneous Works  and  Remains. 
3-^  6d. 

HAMPTON  COURT:  A  Short 
History  of  the  Manor  and 
Palace.  By  Ernest  Law,  B.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,    c^s. 

HARD  WICK' 3  History  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  By  the  late 
C.  Hardwick.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Procter,  M.A.    5^. 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries. 
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KAUFP'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Inn  in  the  Spessart.  Trans,  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel.  3^.  dd, 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.    4  vols. 
3 J.  (>d.  each. 
I.— Twice-toid  Tales,   and   the 

Snow  Image. 
II.—  Scarlet  Letter, and  the  House 
■?rith  the  Seven  Gables. 
III. — Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance. 
IV. — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 


Essays 
By  W. 


HAZLITT'S  Table-talk, 
cu  Men  and  Manners. 
Hazlitt.     3J-.  6^. 

Leetiires  on  the  Literature 

of  tlis  Age  of  Elizabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures    on    ti).e    English 

Poets,  and  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers,     "is.  (3d. 

The  Plain  Speaker.  Opinions 

on  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  3,'.  fid. 
Bound  Table.    3^.  6^'. 

Sketches    and  Essays. 

V,  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Age;    or, 

Contemporar>'  Portraits.     Edited 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.     3J.  6d. 

View  of  the  English  Stage. 

Edited  by  W.  Spencer  Jackson. 
3J.  6</. 

BEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New-  Edition,  levised 
by  Cosmo  Monkhouse.     ^s. 

HEG-EL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poems,  Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bov/ring, 
C.B.    y.  6d. 

Trayel-Piciures,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Harz,  Norderney,  and 


Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps.     3^".  6d. 

HELP'S  Life  of  Christopher 
Csiumbus,  the  Discoverer  of 
America.  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.C.B.     3^.  6d. 

Life   of  Hernando   Cortes, 

and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2 
vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Pizarro.    3^.  6d. 

Life  of  Las  Casas  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies.     31.  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E.)  Select  His- 
torical Documents  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  relating  to  England,  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  &c.,  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     5^. 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  English 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F.  Keary,  M.A., 
F.S.A.    es. 

HENRY  OP  HUNTINGDON'S 
History  of  the  English.  Trans- 
Isited  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.     Sj. 

HENRY'S  (ilatthsw)  Esposlticn 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.     5^. 

HELIODORUS.  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Car)',  M.A.     3^.  6d. 

— —  Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     S^. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  \\Tieeler.     ^^s. 
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HESIOD,  CALLIlvIAOHUS,  and 
THSOGNIS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5j. 

HOFFl^ANN'S  (E.  T.  W.)  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     2  vols.     3 J.  6d.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Dance  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
v;ith  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.     $s. 

HOMER'S  Iliad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5^. 

Odyssey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5^. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1 81 5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^.  6d. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, August  -  September,  1^870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  l^lans 
of  Battle,     y.  6d. 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     2x  6-^. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works.  Hernani— Ruy  Bias — 
The  icing's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     3^.  6d. 

- —  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
collected  by  J'.  H.  L.  Williams. 
35.  6d, 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Otte,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
%s.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  Sj, 


HUMBOLDT'S  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  his  Travels  to  the  Equi- 
noctial Regions  of  America  during 
the  years  1799- 1804.  Translated 
by  T.  Ross.    3  vols.     ^s.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.  Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS'  Coin  Golleotor'a 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Re- 
volution,  together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     3J.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the 
3^.  6d. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     5^. 

INGULPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  W^riters,  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     5^. 

IRVING'S    (Washington)  Com- 
plete Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c.     3^'.  (>d.  each. 
L — Salmagundi,      Knicker- 
bocker's Plistory  of  New 
York. 

H.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

HL— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 

IV. —The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

v.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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Irving's(Washington)  Complete 

Works  continued. 
VI.  &  VII. — Life    and    Voyages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII. — Aitoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Lives  of  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 

Life    and    Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.   2  vols. 
3^-.  dd.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     S^- 

JAMES'S  (G.  ?.  R.)  Life  of 
RichEtrd  Coem-  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3i-.  (>d.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Histoncal.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
35.  6</. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Anecdotes  of  Dogs 
Vvith  40  V»''oodcuis  and  34  Steel 
Engravings,     ^s, 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Covirt  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.     5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with    Introduction    by   Professor 


JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3^.  Kid.  each. 

JOYCES  Scientific  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.     55. 

JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  Tho 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
,       revised,  *]$.  6d. 

\   JULIAN,  the  Emperor.   Cental n- 
I       ing  Gregory  Nnzianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives  and    Libanus'    Monody, 
'        with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.      Ti-anslaled    by    C.   W. 
King,  M.A.     Ss. 

JUNIUSS  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfall's  Edition,  and 
important  Additions,  2  vols. 
3^.  6/.  each. 

JUSTIN  COBNELIUS  NEPOS, 
i  and  EUTROPIUS.  Tran-.lated 
I       ]>y  the  ixev.  J.   S.  WaUon,  M,A. 

J       5^. 

I   JUVENAL.     PEKSiUB,     STIL- 
i       PICIA  and  LUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     5-^. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
i  Translated  by  J .  M.  D.  Meikle- 
j       John.     $s. 

I  Prolegomena   and   Mela- 

!       physical  Foundations  of  Natural 
I       Science.  Translated  by  E.  Eelfort 
Bax.     5.'. 

KEIGKTLEY'S  (Thomas)  My- 
thology of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Italv.  4lh  Edition,  revised  by 
L^ecr.ard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
With  12  Plates  from  the  Antique. 
9^ 
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KEIGHTLEY'S  S'airy  Mytho- 
logy, illustrative  of  the  Romance 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coun- 
tries. Revised  Edition,  with 
Frontispiece  by  Cruikshank.     5^. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  Elizur 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    y.  6i. 

LAIvIARTINE'S  History  of  the 
Girondists,  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.      3  vols.     y.  (}d.  each. 

_  History  of  the  Hestoration 
of  Monarchy  in  France  (a  Sequel 
to  the  Plistory  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  French  Re- 

voluti®n  of  1848.     3,?.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Essays  of  Elia 
and  Ellana,  Complete  Edition. 
35.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Dra- 
matic Poets  of  the  Time  of 
Elisabeth.     35.  6d. 

— ~  Memorials  and  Letters  of 
diaries  Lamb.  By  Serjeant 
Taiiburd.  New  Edition,  revised, 
by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  2  vols. 
3^-.  6d.  each. 

Tales    from     Shakespeare 

With  Illustrations  by  Byam  Shaw. 
3i-.  ed. 

LANE'S  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  4 
vols.     3y.  6d.  each. 

LANZI'S  History  of  Painting  in 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  tlie 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.     IS.  6d.  each. 


LAPPENBERG'S  History  of 
England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings.  Translated  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  Nev/  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  2  vols. 
3 J'.  6d.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTING, 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Wornum.     5^. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  F,  Rigaud,  R.A., 
With  a  Life  of  iieonardo  by  John 
William  Brown.  With  numerous 
Plates,     5^. 

LEPSIITS'S  Letters  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Translated  by  L.  and 
J.  B.  Horner.    With  Maps.     $5. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A.  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
p.  6d.  each. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  oi 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zirnniern.  Ediicd  by  Edv/ard 
Bell,  M.A.  With  a  Frontispiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group.     3J.  6d. 

LILLY'S  IntrocVaetion  to  Astro- 
logy. With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  for  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadkiel.  5^. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spiilan,  C  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.     5^.  each. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  2  vols. 
■^s,  6d.  each. 

Life  and  Letters:    By  Lord 

King.     3J.  6d. 

LOGEHART  (J.  (^.)—S£e  Burns. 
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LODGE'S  Portraits.of  Illvistrious 
Personages  of  Great  Brilain, 
wi'h  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Poriraits  engriived 
on  Steel,  with  the  respective  Bio- 
graphies una])ridged.  8  vols.  ^s. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  Prose 
Works.  With  16  full- page  Wood 
Engravings.     5:. 

LOUDON'S  (Ivlrs.)  Natural 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With 
numerous  Woodcut  IIlus.     5^- 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's 
Manual  of  English  Literature. 
Enlarged  Edition.  By  II.  G. 
Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  55.  each. 
Or  4  vols,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s, 

LONGUS.  Daphnls  and  Chloe. 
— See  Greek  Romances. 

LUCAN'S  PharsaUa.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     55. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Goda,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Hov/.ird  Wiliiaras.  M.A.     55. 

LUCBETiaS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     ^s. 

LUTHER'S  Table- Talk.  Trans- 
lated and;  Edited  by  William 
IlazUtt.     35.  6^. 

Autobiography. —  5"^^ 

MlCKELET. 

MACHL&.VELLI'S  History  of 
Florence,  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarob,  various  His- 
torical Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelii.     y.  dd. 

MALLET'S  NortLem  Antiqui- 
ties, or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Expeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Ancient  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revise.i  and  Enlarged 
Ediiionj  \^ath  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  Edda.  by  J.  A.  Black- 
well.     5^. 


LIANTELL'S  (Dr.)  PetrifacUons 
and  then-  Teacbkig^.  With  nn- 
mi-;rou3  illustralivs  Woodcu's-  60'. 

Wonders  of  Geology.     8th 

!  Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
i  Tones,  F  G.S.  \Vith  a  cclouied 
I       Geological     Map     of     England, 

j  Plates,  and  upwards  ol  200 
j       Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Ts.  6d.  each. 

I  liANZONI.  The  Betrothed: 
I  being  a  Translation  of  *  I  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.*  By  Alessandro 
1  Manzoni.  With  numerous  Wood- 
i       cuts.     5i-. 

i   MARCO    POLO'S    Travels;   the 

Translation   of   Ivlarsden   revised 

I       by  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     51. 

MARRYAT'S  (Capt.  R.N.) 
Masterman  Ready.  With  93 
Woodcuts.     3^.  6d. 

— —  Mission  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
Illustrated  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziei. 

3J-.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters. 

\Vith  8  Steel  Engravings,  from 
Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield, 
R.A.     Z'\  6d. 

Frivateersman.  8  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel.     3^.  6a 

Settlers  in  Canada.    10  En- 

gra\dngs  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziei. 
3.^  6d. 

Poor  Jack.  With  16  Illus- 
trations after  Clarkson  Stansfield, 
R.A.    3^.  6.i. 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations,     "^s.  6d. 

l*Iidshlpman  Easy.    With  S 

fall  page  Illustrations,     ■^s.  6d. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete. 
Translated  into  Prose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  more  Verse 
Translations  selected  from  the 
\Vorks  Ol  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.     7-^'  ^d. 
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MARTINEAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory cf  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     3 J.  (xd. 

- —  History  of  the  TMrty  Years' 
Peace,  a.d.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
3 J.  dd.  each. 

See  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy ^ 

MATTHEW  PAHIS'S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     3  vols.     5^.  each. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beghming  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
ington  and  the  British  Armies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits,     ^s. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     3J-.  6t/.  each. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  tlieir  Lives  and 
"Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel,     ^s. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography, Trans,  by  Wiliiam 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     35.  6i. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
Zs.  6d. 

MIGNET'SKistory  of  theFrench 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
3.^  6d. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
3^.  6d. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Philosophically  Illustrated,from 
the  P'all  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols. 
3 J.  6d.  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works,  Edited 
by  J.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  31.  6d. 
each. 

Poetical  Works,  v/ith  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols.  31.  6d. 
each. 

MITFOED'S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.     2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatic  Works. 

A    new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wail.  3  vols. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi 
tion,  and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  5^-.  each 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton': 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  G 
Hazlitt.  Nev/  Edition.  3  vols, 
3 J.  6d.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  oi 
Laws,  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3i-.  6d.  each. 

MOHPBY'S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  theAmerican  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
Notes  by  J,  Lowenthal.     5J-. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  Histor}'. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
3  vols.     3>r.  6d.  each. 
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IffXJDIE'S  British  Birds ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
British  Islands.  Revised  by  W. 
C.  L.  Martin.  With  52  Figures 
of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  Plates  of 
2  vols. 


NSANDER  (Dr.  A.).  lilstcry 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.    10  vols.  3i'.6Lf.  each. 

Life  of  Jesiis  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     3^.  dd. 

History  of  the  Planting  and 

Training  of  the  Christian 
ChuTGh  by  the  Apostles. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  vols.     3i-.  6i/.  each. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life 

in  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  ; 
including  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     y.  6d. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in 
Greek.  Griesbach's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.    900  pages.     $s. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately, price  2s. 

NICOLINI'S  History  of  the 
Jesuits:  their  Origin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  Designs.  With  8 
Portraits.     5s. 


NORTH  (R.)  Lives  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
ford, the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biography of  the  Author.  Edited 
by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  3  vols. 
3^.  6d.  each. 

NUGENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  bis  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autograph  Letter,  and 
Portrait.     5^. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES, including  Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
History,  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  the 
spurious  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.     <,s. 

OMAN  (J.  C.)  The  Great  Indian 
Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Pria- 
cipa'l  of  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.     3^.  6i/. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
EvROULT.     4  vols.     5x.  each. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose.  3  vols. 
5J-.  each. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  Auguste 
Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd 
Edition.     3?.  6d. 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
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OF  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  inlerpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  $s. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
Greece.  Newly  translated  by  A.  Re 
Shilleto,  M.A.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

PEAKSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Greed.  Edited  by  E.  Waiford, 
M.A.     5^. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Saiith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  PepysisD 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord .  Brny- 
brooke.  4  vols.  "With  31  En- 
gravings,    ^s.  each. 

PEECY'S  Pweliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

PERSIUS.— i",?^  Juvenal. 

PETRAECK'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.    Sx. 

PKILO  -  JUD^.US,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D,  Yonge, 
M.A.     4  vols.     55.  each. 

PICKERING'S  Hi3tory  of  the 
Races  of  Man.  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Sy>,opsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  t?ie 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  5^. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dav/son  W.  Turner.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraharo  Moore,      ks. 


PLANCKE.    History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the   Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.       By    J.    R.    Planch6, 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upv/ards 
of  400  Illustrations.     S^. 
PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,    with     Introduction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     5^.  each. 
I. — The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Phsedo,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus,  Thesetetus, 
Euthypbron,  Lysis.      Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II. — The  Republic,    Timseus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 
III. — Meno,      Euthydemus,      The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
IV.~Phiiebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,    Hippias,    Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,   The- 
ages.     Rivals,     Hipparchus, 
Minos,    Clitopho,     Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
V. — The    Laws.       Translated    by 

G.  Burges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  cf 

tlie  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     51. 
PLAUTUS'S   Comedies.    Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     2 
vols.     5^.  each. 
PI.  I  NY'S    Natui^al     History. 
Translated    by    the     late     John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H  T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols,     p,  each. 
PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny 
the  Younger.     Mebtioth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     $$. 
PLOTINUS,    Select    Works    of. 
Translated    by    Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphvry's  Plo- 
tinus.     Edited  by  G.  R.'S.  Mead, 
E.A>,  M.R.A.S.     5/. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 
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PLUTARCH'S  Lives.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Morals.  Thecsophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 
55. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilletc,  M.A.     55. 

POETHY  OF  AICERICA.  Se- 
lections from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton.     35.  6d. 

POLITICAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carruti>ers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.     $s.  each. 

Homer's  Iliad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs,     ^s. 

— —  Horner's  Odyssey,  with  the 
Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&:c. ,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Series  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     $s. 

Life,   including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     5^. 

POUSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl— The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master --  The  Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  KerMie.     V-  5'/ 


PR  Fi  SCOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  Copyright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edirioD,   with  the  notes  of  John 


Foster  Kirk.    2  vols. 


(>d.  each. 


— -  Bslgn    of    Ferdinand    and 
Isabella.        Copyright     edition, 
i       v/ith   the    notes  of  John   Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 
PROPERTIUS.     Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  T.   F.  Gantillon,   M.A., 
and    accompanied     by     Poetical 
Versions,   firom    various   sources. 
3i-.  6d. 
PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.   Con- 
taining  an   entire    Republication 
of    Ray's   Collection   of  English 
Pfuverbs,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and   a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 
PROVERBS,    A    Polyglot    of 
Foreign,       Comprising    French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,   and    Danish.     With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G-.  Bohn.     Ss. 
POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Ob;ects  of  Vertu.   Com- 
i       prising  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
I        the  Eernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
i        they  were   sold   by  auction,   and 
!       name=;  of  the  possessors.    To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.     With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  $s. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 
PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mahony.      New    issue,    with   21 
Etchings    by    D.    M;Kli3e,    R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     5^. 
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QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  55] 
each. 

EACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.  A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  vi-ith  Pro- 
testantism in  the  i6th  and  17  th 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.    3  vols.    3^.  6d.  each. 

History  of  Serria  and  tJie 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs,  Kerr. 
3.-.  6d. 

RECREATIONS  in  SHOOTING. 
By '  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A,  Cooper,  R.A.     5^. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Ai'chitecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     55. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.Beechy. 
2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

RIGARDO  on  the  Prinoipias  of 
Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion, Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
M.A.     5^. 

RICHTSH  (Jean  Paul  Friedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     35.  6d. 

Flower,  Fruit,   and   Thorn 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Lt. -Col.  Alex. 
Ewing.     3*.  6d, 


ROGER  DE  HOVEDBN'S  An- 
nals of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  V0I5.     %s.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  A.D. 
1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.     ^s.  each. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

See  Burn  and  Dyer. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
fioate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.     31.  6d,  each. 

— -  Life  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medial, 
called  'the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c>  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3^.  6d. 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     35-,  6d.  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  3^.  6^. 
each : — 

L— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 


Contained  in  BohfCs  Libraries. 
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Schiller's  Works  continued. 

II. — History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Distur  bances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV. 

III. — Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 

IV. — Robbers  (  with  Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fiesco, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 

VI. —Essays,  iEsthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 
VII.— Wallenstein's    Camp,    Pic- 
colomini    and    Death    of 
\Vallenstein,William  Tell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Correspondence  between,  from 
A.D.  1794- 1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  35.  dd. 
each. 

SCHLEQ-EL'S  {F.)  Lect'ores  on 
tlie  Philosopliy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     3 J.  (>d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literatinre,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  the  German,  y.^a. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.     Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.     3^.  dd. 

SCHLE  GEL'S  Lectures  on 
Modern  History,  together  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Csesar  and 


Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History.  Translated  by  L. 
Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitetock. 
3^.6^. 

.Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Miilington.    y.  6d. 

3CHLSGEL  (A.  W.)  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  aiidLiteratiire. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     "^s.  dd. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold  Root  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufflcient  Reason,  and  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  Translated  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     5^. 

Essays.  Selected  and  Trans- 
lated. With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Belfort  Bax.     5.'. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Heafrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     55. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.   35-.  dd. 

Early  Letters,  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  With  a  Preface 
by    Sir    George    Grove,    D.C.L. 

.     xs.  6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

3^.  ed. 

I^Iinor  Essays  and  On  Clom- 

ency.  Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5^. 

SHAKESPEARE  DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged  by  D.  H. 
Lambert,  B.A.     3j-,  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Di:. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  3^.  6d. 
each. 
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SHAXESPBARE  (WiUiam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Scbmitz.     5^. 

SHABPS    (S.)    The   History  of 

Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe, 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  4CX)  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works, 
Complete.     With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Liter-aturs  of  the  South  ol 
Eiirops.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

SldTH'S  Spionyms  and  An- 
tonyms, or  Kindred  Words  and 
their  Opposites.  R.evised  Edi- 
tion.   $s. 

Synonyms    Discriminated. 

A  Dictionary  of  Synon}Tnous 
Words  in  the  English  Language, 
showing  the  Accurate  signification 
of  words  of  similar  meaning. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.    6s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dugald  Stewart.     3^.  6d. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  Modern  Hlstoiy.  2  vols. 
3^'.  6d.  each. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures 
on  the  French  Revolution, 
2  vols.     3-'.  6d.  each. 

SMITH'S  (  Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.     2nd  Edition.     5^:. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  ol 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    35.  6d. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Peregrine  Fickle.  With  Biblio- 
graphy and  Ci"uikshank's  Illus- 
trations.   2  vols.    3J'.  6d.  each. . 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker,  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
3s.  6d. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  Scholas- 
ticus ') .  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (a.  d.  305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek,     ^s. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge,  l\i.A.     ^v. 

SOUTH EY' 3  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  PortraiLs,  Plans,  and  up- 
wards of  50  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.     5^. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     Ss. 

Robert  SoutJiey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  John  Dennis.     3^.  6d. 

SOZOMEN'S  EcclesiasUcal  His- 
tory, Translated  from  the  Greek. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  of  Philostor- 
GiUS,  as  epitomised  by  Photius. 
Translated  by  Rev.  E.  Walfjrd. 
M.A.     5% 

SPIN0>!;AS  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, v7ithIntroduction,byR.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    S^'  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classifled  Ssmopsls 
of  the  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools. 
By  George  Stanley.     55. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds 
of  Women.  With  14  Steel  En- 
gravings.     5^. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  Player's 
Handbook.     5^. 

Chess  Prasis.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
5^. 


Contained  in  Bohii's  Libraries. 
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STAUNTON'S  Chess  -  player's 
Companion.  Comprising  a  Trea- 
tise on  Odds,  Collection  of  Match 
Games,  and  a  Selection  of  Original 
Problems.  55. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

"With  Introduction  and  Notes.    5^. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.     55. 

STOWE  {LIrs.H.B.)  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.     Illustrated.     3^.  dd. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  "With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 
S^.  each. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols.     5 J.  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     5^. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.     5^. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Cassars  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
marians. Thomson's  translation, 
revised  by  T.  Forester.     5^. 

SWIFT'S  Proso  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio-  , 
graphical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.     3 J.  dd.  each. 

[  Vols,  I.-X.  ready. 
I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 


SwiFi's  Prose  \YOKKs'corMnu€d, 

II.  "The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile. 
III.&  1 V . — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church. 
V. — Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (English). 
VI. — The  Drapier's   Letters. 
With  facsiuiiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &.c. 
VII.— Historical      and       Political 
Tracts  (Irish). 
VIIL— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 
IX.  —Contributions  to  Periodicals. 
X. — Historical  Writings. 
XL — Literary  Essays. 

[/;;  prepa7-ation, 
XII. — Index  and  Bibliography. 

\_In  preparation. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  of.  Uter- 
ally  translated.     2  vols.    5j.  each. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  by  Sir 
Charles  Morell.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  12  Steel  Engravings.    5^-. 

TASSC'3  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  EngUsh  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  W^ith  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     55. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jei^emy ) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.   3J.  dd. 

TEN  BRINK.— 5^^  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHiEDRUS. 

Literally  translated  byH.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.  To  which  is  added,  Smart's 
Metrical  Version  of  Phxdrus.    5;. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUS,  and  TYRT^US.  Liter- 
ally translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5^. 
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THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS. 

Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427  ;  and  from  a.d. 
431  to  A.D.  544.    Translated.     5^. 

THIERRY'S  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans.  Translated  by  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt.  2  vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 

THUOYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
neslan  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3J-.  6d.  each. 

An  Analysis  and  Summary 

of.     By  J.  T.  Wlieeler.     5^. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea- 
tise on  Wines.    Illustrated.     5^% 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac- 
ture of  G-reat  Britain.  Edited 
by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  2  vols.  5.^. 
each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures. 

Edited  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  7^'.  6cL 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Pvichter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     35.  6d.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.     With  Portrait.     31.  ed. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Containing 
Bebouc,  Memnon,  Candide,  L'ln- 
genu,  and  other  Tales.     3^,  6d. 

"V^ALTON'S  Complete  Angler. 
Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With 
Portrait  and  203  Engravings  on 
Vv^ood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5?. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &g. 

New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H, 
Bull  en,  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     5^. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  By  '  An 
Old  Soldier.'  From  the  materials 
of  Maxwell.  With  Index  and  18 
Steel  Engravings.      5^. 


WELLINGTON,  Victories  of. 
See  Maxwell. 

WERNER'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.  A.  M. 
Lewis.     3 J.  6d. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Hand- 
book  of  Archaeology,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman.  Illus- 
trated.    5^. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History  of 
Selbome.  With  Notes  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Tessew  With  40  Portraits 
and  coloured  Plates,     ^s. 

V/HE ATLEY-'S  A  Rational  Illus- 
tration of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.     35-.  6d. 

W^HEELER'S  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,  Dictfonary  of.    5^-. 

WIESELER'S  Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     "^s.  6d. 

WILLISuMofMALMSSBURY'S 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. Translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Sharpe.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     5.'. 

XENOPHON'S  VT'orks.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  In 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

YOUNG  (Arthur).  Travels  in 
France  during  the  years  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  Edited  by 
M.  Betharn  Edwards.     3^.  6d. 

~ Tour  in  Ireland,  with 

General  Observations  on  the  state 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776  -  79.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J.  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

YULE-TIDS  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions.   Edited  by  B.  Thorpe.  5 J, 


THE  YORK    LIBRARY 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  REPRINTS  ON  THIN  PAPER. 

The  volumes  are  printed  in  a  handy  size  (6J  x  4J  in.),    on 

thin  but  opaque  paper,  aud  are  simply  and 

attractively  bound. 

Price,  in  cloth,  2S.  net  ;    in  leather,  3s.  net. 

'  The  York  Library  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
gence displayed  in  the  choice  of  unhackneyed  classics.  ...  A  most 
attractive  series  of  reprints.  .  .  .  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  are 
exactly  what  they  should  be.' — Bookman. 

*  These  books  should  find  their  way  to  every  home  that  owns  any 
cultivation.' — Notes  and  Queries. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready : 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S  JANE  EYRE. 

BURNEY'S  EVELINA.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Annie  Raine  Ellis. 

BURNEY'S    CECILIA       Edited    by   Annie    Raine    Ellis. 

2  vols. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.   A,    R.  Shilleto,    M.A.,   with   Introduction  by  A.    H.   Bullen. 

3  vols. 

BURTON'S  (SIR  RICHARD)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AL- 
^L\DINAH  AND  MECCAH.  With  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole.     2  vols. 

CERVANTES'  DON  QUIXOTE.  Motteux's  Translation,  re- 
vised.   With  Lockhart's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  Goldsmith's  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  Walpole's 
Castle  of  Otranto.     With  Introduction  by  C.S,  Fearenside,  M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION,  and  the  Confessions 
of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

COLERIDGE'S  FRIEND.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S  TABLE  TALK   AND  OMNIANA.    Arranged 

and  Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

DRAPER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  EUROPE.     2  vols. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  ADAM  BEDE. 

EMERSON'S  WORKS.  A  new  edition  in  5  volumes,  with  the 
Text  edited  and  collated  by  George  Sampson. 

FIELDING'S  TOM  JONES.      2  vols. 

GASKELL'S  SYLVIAS  LOVERS. 


The  York  Library— confinued. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  in- 
vented by  the  Monks.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Swan.     Revised  edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper,  M.A. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.      Translated  by  Anna  Swanwick,  LL.D. 

Revised  edition,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography  by  Karl  Breul, 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TRANSFORMATION  (The  Marble  Faun). 

IRVING'S  SKETCH  BOOK. 

JAMESON'S  SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROINES.  Characteris- 
tics of  Women  :  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS.  Including  the  Essays  of  Elia,  Last  Essays 
of  Elia,  and  Eliana. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS    ANTONINUS,   THE    THOUGHTS 

OF.      Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.      With  an  Essay  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S  MR.  MIDSHIPIVIAN  EASY.  With  8  Illustra- 
trations  by  E.  T.  Wheeler, 

MARRYAT'S  PETER  SIMPLE.  With  8  Illustrations  by  F.  A. 
Eraser. 

MONTAIGNE'S  ESSAYS.  Cotton's  translation.  Revised  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt.     3  vols. 

MORE'S  UTOPIA.  With  the  Life  ot  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
William  Roper,  and  his  Letters  to  Margaret  Roper  and  others.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  Sampson.  [/n  the  Press. 

MOTLEY'S  RISE  OF  THE   DUTCH    REPUBLIC.      With  a 

Biographical  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    3  vols. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  M. 
Auguste  Molinier  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.     Third  edition. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  a  Life  by 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George  Long,  M.A.     4  vols. 

SWIFT'S  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  G.  R.  Dennis,  v^fith  facsimiles  of  the  original  illustrations. 

SWIFT'S  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.     Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 

TROLLOPE'S    THE    WARDEN.      With   an    Introduction  by 

Frederic  Harrison. 

TROLLOPE'S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE'S  DR.  THORNE. 

TROLLOPE'S  FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE'S  SMALL  HOUSE  AT  ALLINGTON.     2  vols. 

TROLLOPE'S  LAST  CHRONICLE  OF  BARSET.     2  vols. 

ARTHUR  YOUNG'S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE,  during  the 
years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  M. 
Betham  Edwards. 

Other  Volumes  are  in  Preparation, 


BELL'S    HANDBOOKS 


OK 


THE    GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Post  8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.   5^.  net  each. 


The  following  Volumes  have  been  issued  : 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter.    2nd  Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 
CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.     2nd  Edition. 
CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  M.A. 
BELLA  ROBBIA.     By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi.     2nd  Edition. 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
DONATELLO.     By  Hope  Rea.     2nd  Edition. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARI.     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
FRANCIA.     By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
GIORvGIONE.    By  Herbebt  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 
FRANS  HALS.     By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 
BERNARDINO  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCurdy,  M.A. 
MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.     By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord   Ronald  Sutherland   Gower,    M.A., 

f.s.a. 

PERUGINO.     By  G   C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.     2nd  Edition. 
PIERO  BELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey.     2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell.    2nd  Edition. 
RUBENS.     By  Hope  Rea. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLL    By  Maud  Cruttwell.    2nd  Edition. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.     By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VAN  pVCK.     By  Lionel  Oust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
VELASQUEZ,     By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.     3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Others  tofoUovo, 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chlswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  \s.  6d.  net  per  volume ; 
also  a  cheaper  edition,  i^.  net  per  volume;  or  2s.  net  in  limp  leather;  also 
a  few  copies,  on  Japanese  vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5^.  net  per 
volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS      LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


WELL. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  C^SAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  II. 
KING  RICHARD  III. 


MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


'  A  fascinating  little  edition.'— iVj/^j  attd  Queries. 

'  A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.' — JVesiminster  Gazette. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
Sditioiis  de  luxe.     To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  mgssA^di^— Studio. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  bj'  Mr.  Byara  Shaw,  v/e  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare— without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes — can  do  better,  in  our  opinion,  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue  :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.'— 
Vanity  Fair. 

'  What  we  like  about  these  elegant  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  and  decoration ;  such  stnut  laid  paper  will  last  for  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  '  Chiswick '  skould  easily  he  first  among  pocket  Shake- 
speares.'"  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* ^"  The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  may  also  be  had  bound  in  12  volumes^ 
full  oilt  back,  price  36j.  7tet. 
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New  Editions,  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Qd.  each  net. 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 


BRITISM     POETS. 

•Thia  excellent  edition  of  tlie  English  classics,  witli  thair  complete  texts  and 
Bcholarly  introductions,  are  Bometliingf  vory  different  from  the  cheap  volnmea  of 
extracts  which  are  just  now  so  much  too  common.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

•An  excellent  series.    Small,  handy,  and  complete.'— Saturday  Review. 


Akenside.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyce. 
Beattle.    Edited  by  Rev.  A.  Dyee. 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Edited  by  Ot.  A.  Aitken. 


Edited  by  R.  E.  Johnson. 


Blake. 

Bums. 

3  vols. 

Btitlei". 
2  vols. 

Campbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Hill.  With 
Memc»r  by  W.  Allingham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.    2  voh. 

Chaucer.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Morris, 

with  Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  6  vols. 

Churchill.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2  vols. 
Coleridge.     Edited  by    T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2  vols. 
Collins.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 
Thomas. 

Gowper.  Edited  by  John  Bruce, 
F.S.A.    3  vols. 

Dryden.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Hooper,  M.A.    5  vols. 

Goldsmith.  Revised  Edition  by 
Austin  Dobson.    With  Portrait, 

Gray.      Edited   by  J.  Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  by  the  Rev  A.  B. 

Grosart. 

Herrick.       Edited    by     George 

Saintsbury.    2  vols. 

Keats.  Edited  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 


Kirke    White.      Edited,    with    a 

Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 

2  V0l3. 

Pamell.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken, 
Pope.     Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis. 

With  Memoir  by  John  Dermis.    3  vols. 

Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johnson. 
2  vole. 

Raleigh  and  Wottoa.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
COUilTLY  POETS  from  15iO  to  1650. 
Edited  by  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.C.L. 

Rogers,    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

M.A. 
Scott.      Edited  by  John  Dennia. 
5  vols. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.    Edited  by 

Rev.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.      Edited  by  H.  Buxton 

Forman.    5  vols. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.   5  vols. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Swift.     Edited    by    the    Rev.    J. 

Mitford.    3  vols. 

Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

0.  Tovey.    2  vols. 
Vaughan,     Sacred  Poems  and 

Pioui   Ejaculations.      Edited    by  the 
Rev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.    7  vols. 

Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Young.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Mitford. 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

KANDBOOKS  OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

The  only  Series  Issxied  Rt  a  moderate  price,  by  Writers  who  are  In 

the  first  rank  In  their  respectlva  departmeuts. 

*  The  best  instruction  on  gamea  and  sporta  by  the  best  authorities,  at  the  loweat 
pric63.'— Ox/ord  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.    Price  la.  each. 


Cricket.    By  Fred  C.  Holland. 
Cricket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 

E.  Lytteltoi?. 
Croquet.    By  Lieut. -Co!,  the  Hon. 

H.  C.  Needham. 
Lawn    Tennis.     By    H.  W.   W. 

WiLBERFORCE,     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hillyard, 
Squash  Tennis.     By  Eustace  H. 

Miles.     Double  vol.    2s. 

Tennis  and  Rackets  and  Fives. 

By  Julian  Marshall,  Major  J.  Spens. 

and  Eev.  J.  A.  Ahnan  Tait. 
Golf.      By    H.    S.    C.    Evebakd. 

Double  vol.    2?. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.     By  Guy 

RlXON. 

Rowing  and  Sculling.    By  W.  B. 

W00IK3ATE. 

Sailing.  By  E.F.  Knight,  dbl.vol  2«. 
Swimming.    By  Majrtin  and  J. 

Racster  Cobbett. 
Camping  out.    By  A.  A.  Macdon- 

ell.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Haywaed. 

Double  vol.    2s. 

Mountaineering.     By  Dr.  Claude 

WiLSOK.    Double  vol.    2s. 
Athletics.    By  H,  H.  Griffin. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  Ksbr,    V.O. 

Double  vol.    2s. 
Ladies'  Riding.  By  W. A.  Kerr.V.O. 
Eosinf?.   By  E.  G.  Allanson-Winn. 
With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 


Fenchig.    By  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 
OycUng.  ByH.H.  Griffin, L.A.C., 

N.C.U.,    O.T.O.    With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladits,  by  Miss  Ag:se8  Wood.   Double 

vol.    2s. 
Wrestling.     By  Walteb  Arm- 

STRONO.    New  Edition. 
Broadsword     and     Singlestick. 

By  R.  Q.  Allansok-Wikh  and  C,  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLET. 

GF^nastics.  By  A.  F.  Jenkin. 
Double  vol.  2s. 

Gymnastio  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Exercises.  Compiled  by 
F.  Graf. 

Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B.  Cob- 
bett and  A,  F.  Jenkin. 

D'omb-bells.    By  F.  Graf. 

Football  —  Rugby    Game. 
Harry  Yasball. 

Football— Association  Game. 
C.  W.  Alcoce.    Revised  Edition. 

Kockey.     By    F.    S.    Grebwell. 

Nev?  Edition. 

Skating.     By     Douglas     Adamb. 

With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L, 
Ckestiiaji,  and  a  Chapter  on  Speed 
Skating,  by  a  FeJi  Skater.   Dbl.  vol.  2s. 

Baseball.    By  Newton  Cbane. 
Rounders,  Fieldball,  Bo^ls, 
Quoits,   CuTling,  Skittles,    &c. 

By  J.  M.  Walker  and  C.  0.  Mott. 

Dancing.  By  Edward  Scott. 
Double  vol.    28. 


By 
By 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 

No  well-regulated  club  or  country  house  should  be  v-'ithoiit  this  useful  series  of  books. 
Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.     Price  l.s.  each.  Globe. 

I  Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 


Bridge.  By 'Templar.' 
Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  F.E.S, 
Solo  "WTiist.  By  Eobeet  F.  Green. 
Billiards.     By 'Major-Gen.  A.  "W. 

Dratson,  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface 

bv  W.  J.  Peall. 

Hints    on    Billiards.      By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.     Double  vol.    2.3. 
Chess     By  Robert  F.  Green. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  «■  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  L  Gunsbsrg. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  '  Berkeley.' 

Reversl  and  Go  Bang. 
By  '  Berkeley.' 


By  '  Berkeley,* 

B^sique  and  Gribbage. 

By  *  Berkeley.* 
^carte  and  Euchre. 

By  '  Eeskeley.* 
Piquet  and  Fubioon  Piquet. 

By  '  Berkeley.* 
Skat;     By  Louis  Diehl. 

*^^*  A  Sl-at  Scoring-book.     Is. 

Round  Games,  including  Poker, 
N&pole-on.  Loo,  Vingt-et-uui  &c.  By 
Baxter- Wray. 

Parlour  and  Playgroimd  Gamea. 
By  Mrs.  Lavee^cs  Gomme, 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL   SERIES. 

Profusely  Ilhisirated^  cloth ^  crown  Svo.    is.  6d.  net  each. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.IM  ,  MD.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pei?ki:js,  M..\.,   F.R.A.S. 

BANGOR.     By  P.  B.  Ikonside  Bax. 

BRISTOL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Ma=s^,  MA. 

CANTERBLRY.     By  Hartley  Withers.     5th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hi.\tt.    3rd  Edition. 

CHICHESTER.     By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A.     2nd  Edition. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bygate,  xV.R.C.A.    3rd  Edition. 

ELY.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting,  IM.A.     2nd  Edition. 

EXETER.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

HEREFORD.     By  A.  Hi-gh  Fipher,  A.R.E.     2nd  Edition,  revised, 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.     2nd  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendkick,  B.A.     3rd  Edition. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NOR'.VICH.     By  C.  H.  B.  Quennell.     2nd  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W.  D.  SwEETifG.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.     By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  !\I.A. 

ST.  ASAPH.     By  P.  B.  Ironside  Bax. 

ST.  DAVID'S.     By  Philip  Rodson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN.    By  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D.    2nd  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Di.mock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S,  SOUTHWARK.     By  George  Worley. 

SALISBURY.     By  Gleeson  White.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Artiur  Dimock,  M.A.     2nd  Edition,  re^'ised. 

WELLS.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.     3rd  Edition. 

WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    3rd  Edition. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strange.     2nd  Edition. 

YORK.     By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A,    3rd  Edition. 

Uniform  tvith  above  Series.    Nmv  ready.     \s.  6a.  net  each. 
ST.    MARTI NS    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.   Canon    Routledge, 

M.A.,  F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY   MINSTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER     and    CHRI3TCHURCH     PRIORY.      By    the    Rev.   T. 

Perkins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.    ByH.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESrMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker. 

BELL'5    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8r^,  cloth,  2s.  6d,  net  each, 
AMIENS      By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
BAYEUX.     By  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne. 

CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
MONT  ST.  MICHEL.     By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass^  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTRE-DAME).     By  Charles  Hiatt. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 


The  Best  Practical  Working  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  lo.ooo  names,  &c..  &c. 


Dr.  MDRRAY,  Editor  of  the  '  Oxford  English  Dictionary,'  sa^s  :— '  In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  with  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  v/ell  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limits.' 

Piofesgor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.T...  LL.D.,  Editor  oj 
the  '  Evglish  Dialect  Dictionary,'  sa^'s  : — '  The  new  edition  of  "  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amount 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  cctfnpass.' 

Profe.'?Bor  A.  H.  SAYCE,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  says:— 'It  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
work  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Dictionary  more  exhaustive  and  complete.  Every- 
thing is  in  it — not  only  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work,  but  also  what  few 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for.' 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  says  :— '  1  have  always 
thought  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
Knglish  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "Century."  For 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  "Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospechisesy  with  Prices  and  Speciiiien  Pages ^  on  Application. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &-  SONS,  YORK  HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL  STREET,  W.C. 
50, coo.  S.  &  S.  11.06. 
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